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DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  lAW  733 


ItLSEARCH  aJ-D  M/lRKLTII'G.  Authorizes  additional  appropriations 
as  follows:  (l)  Payments  to  States,  etc.,  for  research, 
^2,500,000  for  1947,  $5,000,000  for  194^,  $10,000,000  for  1949, 
$15,000,000  for  1950,  $20,000,000  for  1951,  and  unlimited 
authorizations  thereafter;  provides  that  these  funds  will  be 
distributed,  on  a  matching  basis,  as  follows;  2Q>%  equally  to 
each  State,  etc.,  at  least  26^  on  the  basis  of  rural  pop\ila— 
tion,  at  least  26^  on  the  basis  of  farm  population,  not  over 
25^  for  regional  problems,  and  3^  for  administrative  expenses. 

(2)  Authorization  to  the  Department  for  utilization  research* 
$3,000,000  for  1947,  000, 000  for  1948,  $9,000,000  for  1949, 

$12,000,000  for  1950,  $15,000,000  for  1951,  and  imlimited 
authorizations  thereafter;  permits  part  of  this  work  to  be 
done  through  contracts  with  private  agencies.  (3)  Cooperative 
research  with  the  State  experim.ent  stations  and  other  agencies: 
$1,500,000  for  1947,  $3,000,000  for  1948,  $4,500,000  for  1949, 
$6,000,000  for  1950,  and  unlimited  authorizations  thereafter. 

(4)  AuthorT zatl on  to  the  Department  for  marketing  research  and 
services,  with  oermisslon  to  work  through  the  States:  $2,500,000 
for  1947,  $5,000,000  for  1948,  $10,000,000  for  1949,  $15,000,000 
for  1950,  $20,000,000  for  1951,  and  unlimited  authorizations 
thereafter. 
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PDEX  A?T)  3TTT'»t^ARY  OF  HJSTOP^^  OF  H.  P.l  6932 


J'ay  24,  1946 


June  6,  1946 

»J\ane  I3,  I946 
^une  29,  19 V6 

July  8,  1946 


‘^uly  15,  1946 
July  16,  1946 

July  26,  1946 

July  29,  1946 

*^'’iy  30j  1946 

August  14,  1946 


3.  2248^ introduced  by  Senator  Bankhead  and  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestiu^. 
Print  of  the  ball  as  introduced,  (Similar  bill). 

TI.  H.  654s  introduced  by  Rep.  Flannagan  and  refer¬ 
red  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Print 
of  the  bill  as  introduced.  (Similar  bill). 

H.  R  6692  introducea  by  Rep.  Rope  and  referred  to 
the  ?iouse  Committee  on  agriculture.  Prj  nt  of  the 
bill  as  introduced.  (Similar  bill). 

Hearings:  House,  R.  R.  654S  and  H.  R.  6692. 

t 

R.  R.  6932  introduced  by  Rep.  Flannagan  and  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Agra  culture.  Print  of  the 
bill  as  introduced. 

House  Committee  reported  H.  R.  6932  with  amendments. 
House  Report  2458.  Print  of  the  bill  as  reported. 

Tabulation  showing  distribution  by  States  of  full 
stated  amounts  authorized  in  H.  R.  6932. 

Debated  in  House  and  passed  as  reported. 

Referred  to  senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  Print  of  the  bill  as  referred. 

Senate  Committee  reported  H.  R.  6932  vdth  amendments, 
nnt  of  the  bill  with  the  Senate  amendments. 

Debated  in  Senate  and  passed  with  ar.endments. 

House  concurred  in  Senate  amendments. 

Approved.  Public  Lav:  733, 

Statement  by  the  President  in  approvang  p.  P.  6932. 
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79th  congress 
2d  Session 


S.  2248 


IN  THE  SE^'ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mai'  24  (legislative  day,  March  6),  1946 

Mr.  Bankhead  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 


A  BILL 

To  provide  for  further  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles 

relating  to  agriculture. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  title  I  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  for 

4  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles  relating  to  agricul- 

5  ture  and  to  provide  for  the  further  development  of  co- 

6  operative  agricultural  extension  work  and  the  more  complete 

7  endowment  and  support  of  land-grant  colleges”,  approved 

8  June  29,  1935  (the  Bankhead- Jones  Act),  is  amended 

9  as  follows: 

10  (1)  By  substituting  for  section  1,  title  I,  the  following 


11  section : 
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“Section  1.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  promote  the  efficient  production  and  utibzation 
of  products  of  the  soil  as  essential  to  the  bealtb  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  people  and  to  promote  a  sound  and  prosperous 
agriculture  and  rural  life  as  indispensable  to  the  maintenance 
of  full  employment  and  national  })ros])erity.  It  is  also  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  assure  agriculture  a  position  in  research 
ecpial  to  that  of  industry  which  will  aid  in  maintaining  an 
equitable  balance  between  agriculture  and  other  sections  of 
our  economy.  For  the  attainment  of  these  objectives,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  con-, 
duct  and  to  stimulate  research  into  the  laws  and  principles 
underlying  the  basic  problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest 
aspects,  including  but  not  limited  to:  Research  relating  to 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of,  and  the  development  of 
new  and  improved  methods  of  the  production,  marketing, 
distribution,  processing,  and  utilization  of  plant  and  animal 
commodities  at  all  stages  from  the  original  producer  through 
to  the  ultimate  consumer;  research  directed  towards  im¬ 
provement  of  the  operation  of  the  marketing  system  to 
eliminate  waste  and  inefficiency  and  thereby  to  reduce  the 
relative  cost  to  the  consumer;  research  into  the  problems  of 
human  nutrition  and  the  nutritive  value  of  agricultural 
commodities,  with  particular  reference  to  their  content  of 
vitamins,  minerals,  amino  acids,  and  all  other  constituents 
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that  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  consumer 
and  to  the  gains  or  losses  in  nutritive  value  that  may  take 
place  at  any  stage  in  their  production,  distribution,  process¬ 
ing,  and  preparation  for  use  by  the  consumer;  research 
relating  to  the  develo])ment  of  new  and  extended  uses  and 
markets  for  agricultural  commodities  and  b3q)roducts  as  food 
or  in  commerce,  manufacture,  or  trade,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  with  particular  reference  to  those  foods  and  fibers 
for  which  our  capacitv  to  ])roduce  exceeds  or  may  exceed 
existing  economic  demand;  research  relating  to  new  and 
more  profitable  uses  for  our  resources  of  agricultural  man¬ 
power,  soils,  plants,  animals,  and  ecpiipment  than  those  to 
which  they  are  now,  or  may  hereaftc'r  be,  devoted;  research 
relating  to  the  conservation,  development  and  use  of  land, 
forest,  and  water  resources  for  agricultural  purposes;  re¬ 
search  relating  to  the  design,  develojunent,  and  the  more 
efficient  and  satisfactory  use  of  farm  l)uildings,  farm  homes, 
farm  machinery,  including  the  application  of  electricity  and 
other  forms  of  power;  research  relating  to  the  diversification 
of  farm  enter])rLses,  both  as  to  the  ty])es  of  commodities  ])ro- 
duced,  and  as  to  the  t3"pes  of  operations  j)erformed,  on  the 
individual  farm;  research  relating  to  0113'  other  laws  and 
principles  that  ma3"  contribute  to  the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  permanent  and  effective  agricultural  industry 
including  such  investigations  as  have  for  their  purpose  the 
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development  and  improvement  of  the  rural  home  and  rural 
life,  and  the  maximum  contribution  hy  agriculture  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  consumer  and  the  maintenance  of  maximum  em¬ 
ployment  and  national  prosperity;  and  such  other  researches 
or  experiments  bearing  on  the  agricultural  industry  or  on 
rural  homes  of  the  United  States  as  may  in  each  case  he 
deemed  advisable,  having  due  regard  to  the  varying  condi¬ 
tions  and  needs  of  Puerto  Eico,  the  respective  States  and 
Territories.  Eesearch  authorized  under  this  section  shall  he 
in  addition  to  research  provided  for  under  existing  law  (but 
both  activities  shall  be  coordinated  so  far  as  practicable)  and 
shall  be  conducted  by  such  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  the  Secretary  may  designate  or  establish.” 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections : 

‘‘Sec.  9.  (a)  In  order  to  cany  out  further  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  section  2  of  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  in  addition  to  all  other  appropriations 
authorized  by  this  title  the  following  sums : 

“(1)  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,A947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(2)  An  additional  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(3)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1949,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 


5 


1  “  (4)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

2  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

3  “(5)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

4  ending  June  30,  1951,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

5  “(6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  such  additional 

6  funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

I  1952,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem  neces- 

8  sary. 

9  ‘‘The  moneys  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title 

10  shall  also  be  available  for  the  purchase  and  rental  of  land 

11  and  the  construction  of  buildings  necessary  for  conducting 

12  research  provided  for  in  this  title,  for  the  equipment  and 

13  maintenance  of  such  buildings,  and  for  printing  and  dissemi- 

14  nating  the  results  of  research.  Sums  appropriated  in  pursu- 

15  ance  of  this  title  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  suh- 

10  stitution  for,  sums  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 

11  for  agricultural  experiment  stations.  The  said  agricultural 

18  experiment  stations  are  authorized  to  plan  and  conduct  any 

19  researches  provided  for  under  this  title  in  cooperation  with 

20  each  other  and  such  other  appropriate  agencies  and  individ- 

21  uals  as  may  contribute  to  the  solution  of  these  problems 

22  and  sums  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title  shall  be 

23  available  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  such  researches. 
21  “Unexpended  balances  of  allotments  to  experiment  sta- 
25  tions  from  appropriations  made  under  this  section  during 
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the  first  five  fiscal  years  may  remain  available  for  expendi¬ 
ture  l)y  the  same  ex])erinient  stations  at  which  the  imex- 
])ended  1)alances  ocenrred  for  the  purposes  specified  in  sec¬ 
tion  1  and  for  the  following;  periods:  Unexpended  balances 
of  tlie  first  year’s  allotments,  five  years;  of  the  second 'fiscal 
year’s  allotments,  four  years;  of  the  third  fiscal  year’s 
allotments,  three  years ;  of  the  fourth  fiscal  year’s  allotments, 
two  years;  and  of  the  fifth  fiscal  year’s  allotments,  one  year; 
and  any  unexpended  balances  of  allotments  to  any  experi¬ 
ment  stations  from  a])propriations  made  under  this  section 
of  any  suhsepuent  fiscal  year  shall  l)e  deducted  from  the 
next  su(*ceeding  annual  allotments  to  such  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  ai)proyed  March  2,  1887  (Hatch  Act) . 

“(b)  Not  less  than  97  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
])riated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able  for  the  purposes  of  section  2  to  be  allotted  to  Puerto 
Rico,  each  State  aii-d  Territory  as  follows: 

“  ( 1 )  Twenty  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  slirdl  he  allotted 
equally  to  Puerto  Rico,  each  State  and  Territory:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  no  allotment,  and  no  i)ayment  under  any 


allotment  shall  be  made  for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess 
of  the  amount  which  Puerto  Rico  or  the  State  or  Tem- 
tory  makes  available  for  such  fiscal  year  out  of  its  own 
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funds,  for  research  and  for  the  establishment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  necessary  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  such 
research.  If  Puerto  Kico  or  any  State  or  Territory  fails 
to  make  available  for  such  purposes  for  any  fiscal  year 
a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  to  which  it  may  be  entitled 
for  such  year,  the  remainder  of  such  amount  shall  be 
withheld  by  the  Secretary. 

‘‘  (2)  Not  less  than  52  per  centum  of  the  sums  ap¬ 
propriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  be 
allotted  to  Puerto  Rico,  each  State  and  Territory  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  One-half  in  aji  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  amount  to  he  allotted  as  the  rural  population 
of  Puerto  Rico  or  the  State  or  Temtory  bears  to  the 
total  rural  population  of  Puerto  Rico  and  all  the  States 
and  Territories  as  determined  by  the  last  preceding 
decennial  census^  and  one-half  in  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  be  allotted 
as  the  farm  population  of  Puerto  Rico  or  the  State  or 
Territory  l)ears  to  tlie  total  farm  population  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  all  the  States  and  Territories  as  detennined  by 
the  last  preceding  decennial  census:  Provided,  That  no 
allotment  and  no  payment  under  any  allotment  shall  be 
made  for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  State  or  Territory  makes  available 
for  such  fiscal  year  out  of  its  own  funds  for  research  and 
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for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  necessary  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  prosecution  of  such  research.  If  Puerto 
Rico  or  any  State  or  Territory  fails  to  make  available 
for  such  purposes  for  any  fiscal  year  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  to  which  it  may  he  entitled  for  such  year,  the 
remainder  of  such  amount  shall  be  withheld  by  the 
Secretary. 

'‘(3)  Not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall 
be  allotted  to  the  States  for  cooperative  research  in 
which  two  or  more  State  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  are  cooperating  to  solve  problems  that  concern 
the  agriculture  of  more  than  one  State.  The  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  such  purposes  shall  be  designated  as  the 
‘Regional  research  fund,  Office  of  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions’  and  shall  be  used  only  for  cooperative  regional 
projects  recommended  by  a  committee  of  eight  persons 
elected  by  and  representing  the  directors  of  the  State 
agricidtural  experiment  stations  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  authorized  representa¬ 
tive.  The  necessary  travel  expense  of  said  committee 
of  eight  in  performance  of  their  duties  may  he  paid 
from  allotments  to  regional  projects  under  the  regional 
research  fund.  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  provided 
for  under  this  subsection.  •  • 
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1  ‘'(c)  Three  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  for 

2  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  be  available  to  the 

3  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States  De- 

4  partment  of  Agriculture  for  administration  of  research  under 

5  this  section,  including  participation  in  planning  and  coordi- 

6  nating  the  cooperative  regional  researches.” 

7  “Sec.  10.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  further  research 

8  on  utilization  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products  thereof 

9  authorized  by  section  1  of  this  title,  and  in  addition  to  all 

10  other  appropriations  authorized  by  this  title,  there  is  hereby 

11  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  following  sums : 

12  ‘^(1)  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
IS  30,  1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

14  “(2)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

15  ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

16  ‘^(3)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

17  ending  June  30,  1949,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

18  “  (4)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

19  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

20  “(5)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

t 

21  ending  June  30,  1951,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

22  “(6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  such  additional 

23  funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

24'  1952,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem  neces- 

25  sary. 
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“Tlie  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
he  deems  necessary,  may  enter  into  contract  with  such  public 
or  private  organizations  as  he  may  find  ([ualified  to  carry  on 
work  under  this  section  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3709,  Kevised  Statutes,  and  with  respect  to  such 
contracts  he  may  make  advance  progress  or  other  payments 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3648,  Revised 
Statutes.  Contracts  hereunder  mav  he  made  for  Avork  to 
continue  not  more  than  four  years  from  tlie  date  of  an}"  such 
contract.  Notwitlistanding  the  provisions  of  section  5  of 
the  Act  of  June  20,  1874,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  713) , 
any  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  properly  obli¬ 
gated  by  contracting  with  an  organization  as  provided  in  this 
subsection  may  remain  upon  the  books  of  the  Treasury  for 
not  more  than  five  fiscal  3^ears  before  being  carried  to  the 
surplus  fund  and  covered  into  the  Treasury.  Any  contracts 
made  pursuant  to  this  authority  shall  contain  requirements 
making  the  results  or  research  and  investigations  available 
to  the  public  through  dedication,  assignment  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  such  other  means  as  the  Secretarv  shall  determine. 

* 

“The  Secretarv  may  consult  existing  technical  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Department  or  establish  appropriate  committees, 
including  representatives  of  producers,  industry,  and  science 
for  the  consideration  of  research  proposed  under  section 
10  (a) . 
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1  ‘‘(b)  Ill  order  to  carry  out  further  the  purposes  of 

2  section  1,  other  than  research  on  utilization  of  agTicultural 

3  commodities  and  the  products  thereof,  and  in  addition  to  all 

4  other  appropriations  authorized  by  this  title,  there  is  hereliy 

5  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  cooperative  research  with 
b  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  such  other 
I  appropriate  agencies  as  may  be  miitally  agreeable  to  the 

8  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  experiment  stations  con- 

9  cerned,  the  following  sums: 

10  ^^(1)  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

11  30,  1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

12  •  ‘'(2)  An  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

13  ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  sul)sequent  fiscal  year. 

14  '^3)  An  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

15  ending  June  30,  1949,  and  each  sul)sequent  fiscal  year. 

16  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

17  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  3"ear. 

18  ‘M5)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  such  additional 

19  funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

20  1951,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem  nece^- 

21  sary. 

I 

22  “(c)  The  Secretary  ma_y  incur  necessary  administra- 

23  tive  expenses  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appro])riated  in  an\"  fiscal  year  in  carrying  out  this  section. 
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including  the  specific  objects  of  expense  enumerated  in  sec¬ 
tion  3  of  this  title. 

“(d)  The  ‘Special  research  fund,  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture’  provided  by  section  4  of  this  title,  shall  he  avail¬ 
able  solely  for  the  purposes  of  section  1  of  this  title  as 
heretofore  constituted,  notwithstanding  the  amendments  to 
said  section  1  concurrently  being  made. 

“Sec.  11.  In  order  to  aid  in  implementing  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  sections  9  and  10  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
appoint  a  committee  consisting  of  two  persons  from  each 
of  the  four  general  national  farm  organizations,  to  be  se¬ 
lected  from  nominees  submitted  by  these  organizations.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  consult  and  advise 
with  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  committee  of 
eight  persons  created  in  section  9  (b)  (3)  of  this  title 

and  the  Secretary  or  his  duly  authorized  representative  with 
respect  to  the  over-all  research  program  provided  for  in 
this  title,  and  the  needs  for  such  researches  as  will  aid  in  the 
solution  of  agricultural  problems.” 
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79th  congress 
2d  Sessxotst 


H.  R.  6548 


m  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

May  24, 1946 

Mr.  Flannagan  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 


A  BILL 

To  provide  for  further,  research  into  basic  laws  and  ])rinciples 

relating  to  agriculture. 

1  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

0  ■ 

/ 

3  That  title  I  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  for 

4  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles  relating  to  agricul- 

5  ture  and  to  provide  for  the  further  development  of  co- 

6  operative  agricultural  extension  work  and  the  more  complete 

7  endowment  and  support  of  land-grant  colleges”,  approved 

8  June  29,  1935  (the  Bankhead- Jones  Act),  is  amended 

9  as  follows: 

10  (1)  By  substituting  for  section  1,  title  I,  the  following 

11  section : 
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“Section  1.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  pobcy  of  the 
Congress  to  promote  the  efficient  production  and  utibzation 
of  products  of  the  soil  as  essential  to  the  bealtb  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  people  and  to  promote  a  sound  and  prosperous 
agriculture  and  rural  life  as  indispensable  to  the  maintenance 
of  full  employment  and  national  pros})erity.  It  is  also  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  assure  agriculture  a  position  in  research 
ecpial  to  that  of  industry  which  will  aid  in  maintaining  an 
equitable  balance  between  agriculture  and  other  sections  of 
our  economy.  For  the  attainment  of  these  objectives,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  con-  ' 
duct  and  to  stimulate  research  into  the  laws  and  principles 
underlying  the  basic  problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest 
aspects,  including  but  not  limited  to:  Research  relating  to 
the  improvement  of  the  quabt}^  of,  and  the  development  of 
new  and  improved  methods  of  the  production,  marketing, 
distribution,  processing,  and  utilization  of  plant  and  animal 
commodities  at  all  stages  from  the  original  producer  through 
to  the  ultimate  consumer;  research  directed  towards  im¬ 
provement  of  the  operation  of  the  marketing  system  to 
eliminate  waste  and  inefficiency  and  thereby  to  reduce  the 
relative  cost  to  the  consumer;  research  into  the  problems  of 
human  nutrition  and  the  nutritive  value  of  agricultural 
commodities,  with  particular  reference  to  their  content  of 
vitamins,  minerals,  amino  acids,  and  all  other  constituents 
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that  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  consumer 
and  to  the  gains  or  losses  in  nutritive  value  that  may  take 
place  at  any  stage  in  their  production,  distribution,  process¬ 
ing,  and  preparation  for  use  by  the  consumer;  research 
relating  to  the  development  of  new  and  extended  uses  and 
markets  for  agricultural  commodities ’and  byproducts  as  food 
or  in  commerce,  manufacture,  or  trade,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  with  particular  reference  to  those  foods  and  fibers 
for  which  our  capacity  to  produce  exceeds  or  may  exceed 
existing  economic  demand;  research  relating  to  new  and 
more  profitable  uses  for  our  resources  of  agricultural  man¬ 
power,  soils,  plants,  animals,  and  equipment  than  those  to 
which  they  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  devoted;  research 
relating  to  the  conservation,  development  and  use  of  land, 
forest,  and  water  resources  for  agricultural  purposes;  re¬ 
search  relating  to  the  design,  develoi)nient,  and  the  more 
efficient  and  satisfactory  use  of  farm ‘buildings,  farm  homes, 
farm  machinery,  including  the  application  of  electricity  and 
other  forms  of  power;  research  relating  to  tlie  diversification 
of  farm  enterprises,  both  as  to  the  types  of  commodities  pro¬ 
duced,  and  as  to  the  types  of  operations  performed,  on  the 
individual  farm;  research  relating  to  any  other  laws  and 
principles  that  may  contribute  to  the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  permanent  and  effective  agricultural  industry 
including  such  mvestigations  as  have  for  their  purpose  the 
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development  and  improvement  of  the  rural  home  and  rural 
life,  and  the  maximum  contribution  by  agriculture  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  consumer  and  the  maintenance  of  maximum  em¬ 
ployment  and  national  prosperity;  and  such  other  researches 
or  experiments  bearing  on  the  agricultural  industry  or  on 
rural  homes  of  the  United  States  as  may  in  each  case  be 
deemed  advisable,  having  due  regard  to  the  varying  condi¬ 
tions  and  needs  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  respective  States  and 
Territories.  Research  authorized  under  this  section  shall  be 
in  addition  to  research  provided  for  under  existing  law  (but 
both  activities  shall  be  coordinated  so  far  as  practicable)  and 
shall  be  conducted  by  such  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  the  Secretary  designate^  or  establish.” 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 


sections : 

“Sec.  9.  (a)  In  order  to  caiTy  out  further  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  section  2  of  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  in  addition  to  all  other  appropriations 
authorized  l)y  this  title  the  following  sums : 

‘‘(1)  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(2)  An  additional  $'2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(3)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1949,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 
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“(4)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(5)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1951,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

‘^(6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  such  additional 
funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1952,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary. 

‘The  moneys  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title 

10  shall  also  be  available  for  tlie  purchase  and  rental  of  land 

11  and  the  construction  of  buildings  necessary  for  conducting 

12  research  provided  for  in  this  title,  for  the  equipment  and 

I 

13  maintenance  of  such  buildings,  and  for  printing  and  dissemi- 

14  nating  the  results  of  research.  Sums  appropriated  in  pursu¬ 
it  ance  of  this  title  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  suh- 

10  stitution  for,  sums  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 

11  for  agricultural  experiment  stations.  The  said  agricultural 

18  experiment  stations  are  authorized  to  plan  and  conduct  any 

19  researches  provided  for  under  this  title  in  cooperation  with 

20  each  other  and  such  other  appropriate  agencies  and  individ- 

21  uals  as  may  contribute  to  the  solution  of  these  problems 

22  and  sums  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title  shall  he 

23  available  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  such  researches. 
21  “Unexpended  balances  of  allotments  to  experiment  sta- 
25  'tions  from  appropriations  made  under  this  section  during 
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the  first  five  fiscal  years  may  remain  available  for  expendi¬ 
ture  by  the  same  experiment  stations  at  wbicb  the  imex- 
])ended  balances  occurred  for  the  purposes  specified  in  sec¬ 
tion  1  and  for  the  following  periods:  Unexpended  balances 
of  the  first  year’s  allotments,  five  years;  of  the  second  fiscal 
vear’s  allotments,  four  vears ;  of  the  third  fiscal  vear’s 
allotments,  three  years  ;  of  the  fourth  fiscal  year’s  allotments, 
two  years;  and  of  the  fifth  fiscal  year’s  allotments,  one  year; 
and  any  unexpended  balances  of  allotments  to  any  experi¬ 
ment  stations  from  appropriations  made  under  this  section 
of  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
next  succeeding  annual  allotments  to  such  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1887  (Hatch  Act) . 

“(b)  Not  less  than  97  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro¬ 
priated  for  any  fiscal,  year  under  this  section  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purposes  of  section  2  to  be  allotted  to  Puerto 
Pico,  each  State  and  Territory  as  follows: 

“  (1 )  Twenty  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  be  allotted 
equally  to  Puerto  Rico,  each  State  and  Territory:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  no  allotment  and  no  payment  under  any 
allotnient  shall  be  made  for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess 
of  the  amount  which  Puerto  Pico  or  the  State  or  Terri¬ 
tory  makes  available  for  such  fiscal  3'ear  out  of  its  own 
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funds,  for  research  and  for  the  establishment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  necessary  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  such 
research.  If  Puerto  Pico  or  any  State  or  Territory  fails 
to  make  available  for  such  purposes  for  any  fiscal  year 
a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  to  which  it  may  be  entitled 
for  such  year,  the  remainder  of  such  amount  shall  be 
withheld  by  the  Secretary. 

‘‘  (2)  Not  less  than  52  per  centum  of  the  sums  ap¬ 
propriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  be 
allotted  to  Puerto  Rico,  each  State  and  Territory  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  One-half  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  amount  to  be  allotted  as  the  rural  population 
of  Puerto  Rico  or  the  State  or  Territory  bears  to  the 
total  rural  population  of  Puerto  Rico  and  all  the  States 
and  Territories  as  determined  by  the  last  preceding 
decennial  census;  and  one-half  in  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  he  allotted 
as  the  farm  population  of  Puerto  Rico  or  the  State  or 
Territory  hears  to  the  total  farm  population  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  all  the  States  and  Territories  as  determined  by 
the  last  preceding  decennial  census:  Provided,  That  no 
allotment  and  no  payment  under  any  allotment  shall  be 
made  for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  State  or  Territory  makes  available 
for  such  fiscal  year  out  of  its  own  funds  for  research  and 
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for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  necessary  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  prosecution  of  such  research.  If  Puerto 
Eico  or  any  State  or  Territory  fails  to  make  available 
for  such  purposes  for  any  fiscal  year  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  to  which  it  may  be  entitled  for  such  year,  the 
remainder  of  such  amount  shall  be  withheld  by  the 
Secretary. 

‘‘(3)  jSfot  more  than  25  jjer  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall 
be  allotted  to  the  States  for  cooperative  research  in 
which  two  or  more  State  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  are  cooperating  to  solve  problems  that  concern 
the  agriculture  of  more  than  one  State.  The  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  such  purposes  shall  be  designated  as  the 
‘Eegional  research  fund,  Office  of  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions’  and  shall  be  used  only  for  cooperative  regional 
projects  recommended  by  a  committee  of  i^^ht; persons 
elected  by  and  representing  the  directors  oF^the  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  authorized  representa¬ 
tive.  The  necessary  travel  expense  of  said  committee 
of  eight  in  performance  of  their  duties  may  be  paid 
from  allotments  to  regional  projects  under  the  regional 
research  fund.  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  provided 
for  under  this  subsection. 
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“(c)  Three  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  be  available  to  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  administration  of  research  under 
this  section,  including  participation  in  planning  and  coordi¬ 
nating  the  cooperative  regional  researches.” 

“Sec.  10.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  further  research 
on  utilization  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products  thereof 
authorized  by  section  1  of  this  title,  and  in  addition  to  all 
other  appropriations  authorized  by  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  following  sums : 

“(1)  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(2)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(3)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1949,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(4)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(5)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1951,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  such  additional 
funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1952,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem  neces¬ 


sary. 
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“The  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
he  deems  necessary,  may  enter  into  contract  with  such  public 
or  private  organizations  as  he  may  find  qualified  to  carry  on 
work  under  this  section  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3709,  Revised  Statutes,  and  with  respect  to  such 
contracts  he  ma}^  make  advance  progress  or  other  pa3TOents 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3648,  Revised 
Statutes.  Contracts  hereunder  may  he  made  for  work  to 
continue  not  more  than  four  vears  from  the  date  of  anv  such 
contract.  I^otwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5  of 
the  Act  of  June  20,  1874,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  713) , 
any  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  property  obli¬ 
gated  by  contracting  with  an  organization  as  i)rovided  in  this 
subsection  mav  remain  upon  the  books  of  the  Treasury  for 
not  more  than  five  fiscal  ^^ears  before  being  carried  to  the 
surplus  fund  and  covered  into  the  Treasury.  Any  contracts 
made  pursuant  to  this  authority  shall  contain  requirements 
making  the  results  or  research  and  investigations  available 
to  the  public  tlirougli  dedication,  assignment  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine. 

“The  Secretary  may  consult  existing  technical  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Department  or  establish  appropriate  committees, 
including  representatives  of  producers,  industry,  and  science 
for  the  consideration  of  research  proposed  under  section 
10(a). 
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“(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  further  the  purposes  of 
section  1,  other  than  research  on  utilisation  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  products  thereof,  and  in  addition  to  all 
other  appropriations  authorized  by  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  cooperative  research  with 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  such  other 
appropriate  agencies  as  ma}^  be  mutally  agreeable  to  tbe 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  experiment  stations  con¬ 
cerned,  the  following  sums: 

“(1)  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  jTar  ending  June 
30,  1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(2)  An  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  ^'Car 
ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(3)  An  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  j^ar 
ending  June  30,  1949,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(4)  An  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“,(5)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  such  additional 
funds  beginning  with  tlie  fis(*al  year  ending  June  30, 
1951,  Mini  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem  nree'>;- 
sary. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  may  incur  necessary  administra- 
tive  expenses  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appro])riated  in  any*  fiscal  year  in  carrying  out  this  section. 
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1  including  the  specific  objects  of  expense  enumerated  in  sec- 

2  tion  3  of  this  title. 

I 

3  The  ‘Special  research  fund,  Department  of  Ag- 

4  riculture’  provided  by  section  4  of  this  title,  shall  be  avail- 

5  able  solely  for  the  purposes  of  section  1  of  this  title  as 

6  heretofore  constituted,  notwithstanding  the  amendments  to 

7  said  section  1  concurrently  being  made. 

8  “Sec.  11.  In  order  to  aid  in  implementing  the  pur- 

9  poses  of  sections  9  and  10  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 

10  appoint  a  committee  consisting  of  two  persons  from  each 

11  of  the  four  general  national  farm  organizations,  to  he  se- 

12  lected  from  nominees  submitted  by  these  organizations.  It 

13  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  consult  and  advise 

14  with  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  committee  of 

15  eight  persons  created  in  section  9  (b)  (3)  of  this  title 

16  and  the  Secretary  or  his  duly  authorized  representative  with 

17  respect  to  the  over-all  research  program  provided  for  in 

18  this  title,  and  the  needs  for  such  researches  as  will  aid  in  the 
solution  of  agricultural  problems.” 
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79th  congress 
2d  Session 


R.  6692 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

June  6, 1946 

Mr.  Hope  introduced  the  following  bill ;  wliicli  was  referred  to  the  Coin- 

mittee  on  Agriculture 


A  BILL 

To  improve  and  facilitate  the  marketing  and  distribution  of 
agricultural  products;  improve  nutritional  standards;  reduce 
the  cost  of  distribution  and  increase  consumption;  and  to 
promote  the  scientific  development  of  improved  methods  of 
handling,  transporting,  storing,  distributing,  and  marketing 
agricultural  products;  by  establishing  an  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Administration  to  conduct  all  research,  service,  and 
regulatory  work  in  the  field  of  marketing  agricultural 
products. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘‘Agricultural  Marketing 

4  Act  of  1946”. 
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DECLAEATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  a  sound,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  privately  operated  marketing  system  for  distributing 
agricultural  products  is  essential  to  a  prosperous  agriculture 
and  is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  full  employment 
and  to  the  welfare,  prosperity,  and  health  of  the  Nation. 
It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  promote 
through  research,  study,  experimentation,  and  through  co¬ 
operation  among  Federal  and  State  agencies,  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  private  industry  a  scientific  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  marketing,  transportation,  distribution,  and  utilization 
of  agricultural  products  similar  to  the  scientific  methods 
which  have  been  utilized  so  successfully  during  the  past 
eighty-four  years  in  connection  with  the  production  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  so  that  such  products  capable  of  being 
produced  in  abundance  may  be  efficiently  distributed.  For 
the  attainment  of  these  objectives,  there  shah,  be  established 
and  maintained  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an 
Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  which  shall  be 
responsible  for  ah  research,  service,  and  regulatory  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  field  of  marketing  agricultural  products.  Through 
the  establishment  of  such  a  marketing  administration,  it 
the^^intent  of  Congress  to  provide  for  ( 1 )  continuous  research 
to  improve  the  marketing,  handling,  storage,  transportation, 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  products;  (2)  cooperation 
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among  Eederal  and  State  agencies,  farm,  industry  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  others  in  the  development  and  effectuation  of 
research  and  marketing  programs  to  improve  the  distribu¬ 
tion  processes;  (3)  an  integrated  administration  of  all  laws 
enacted  by  Congress  to  aid  the  distribution  of  agricultural 
products  through  research,  market  aids  and  services,  and 
regulatory  activities,  to  the  end  that  marketing  methods  and 
facilities  may  be  improved,  that  distribution  costs  may  be 
reduced  and  the  price  spread  between  the  producer  and 
consumer  may  be  narrowed,  that  dietary  and  nutritional 
standards  may  be  im])roved,  that  new  and  wider  markets 
for  American  agricultural  products  may  be  develo])ed  ))oth 
in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries  with  a  view  to 
making  it  possible  for  the  full  ])roduction  of  American  farms 
to  be  disposed  of  usefully,  economically,  and  profitably  with¬ 
out  resort  to  subsidies  or  artificial  price-support  programs. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Administration. 

Sec.  4.  The  functions  which  the  Administration  is 
directed  and  authorized  to  perform  shall  include  the  following: 

(a)  To  conduct,  assist,  and  foster  research,  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  experimentation  to  determine  the  best  methods 
of  processing,  preparation  for  market,  packaging,  handling, 
transporting,  storing,  distributing,  marketing,  and  utihzing 
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agricultural  products:  Provided,  That  the  results  of  such 
research  shall  be  made  availal)le  to  the  public  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  expanding  the  use  of  American  agricultural  products 
under  such  terms  and  upon  such  conditions  as  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  may  prescribe. 

(b)  To  determine  costs  of  marketing  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  in  their  various  forms  and  through  the  various  channels 
and  to  foster  and  assist  in  the  development  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  more  efficient  marketing  methods  (including  analyses 
of  methods  and  proposed  methods) ,  practices,  and  facilities, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  more  efficient  marketing, 
and  reducing  the  price  spread  between  tlie  producer  and 
the  consumer. 

(c)  To  develop  and  Improve  standards  of  quality,  con¬ 
dition,  quantity,  grade,  and  packaging,  and  recommend 
and  demonstrate  such  standards  in  order  to  encourage  uni¬ 
formity  and  consistency  in  commercial  practices. 

(d)  To  conduct,  assist,  foster,  and  direct  studies  and 
informational  programs  designed  to  eliminate  artificial  har¬ 
riers  to  the  free  movement  of  agricultural  products. 

(e)  To  foster  and  assist  in  the  development  of  new 
markets  and  new  uses  and  in  the  moving  of  larger  quantities 
of  agricultural  products  througli  the  private  marketing 
system  to  consumers  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

(f)  To  conduct  and  cooperate  in  consumer  education 
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for  the  more  effective  utilization  and  greater  consumption  of 
agricultural  products:  Provided,  That  no  money  appropri¬ 
ated  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  he  used  to  pay 
for  newspaper  or  periodical  advertising  s])ace  or  radio  time 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  section  4  (e) . 

(g)  To  collect  and  disseminate  marketing  information, 
including  adequate  outlook  information  on  a  market-area 
basis,  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  and  meeting  consumer 
requirements,  aiding  in  the  maintenance  of  farm  income, 
and  hringing  about  a  balance  between  production  and 
utilization  of  agricultural  products. 

(h)  To  inspect,  certify,  and  identify  the  class,  quality, 
quantity,  and  condition  of  agricultural  products  when 
shipped  or  received  in  interstate  commerce,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe,  includ¬ 
ing  payment  of  such  fees  as  will  be  reasonable  and  as  nearly 
as  may  be  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered,  to  the 
end  that  agricultural  products  may  be  marketed  to  the 
best  advantage,  that  trading  may  be  facilitated,  and  that 
consumers  may  be  able  to  obtain  the  quality  product  which 
they  desire. 

(i)  To  determine  the  needs  and  develop  or  assist  in  the 
development  of  plans  for  efficient  facilities  and  methods  of 
operating  such  facilities  for  the  proper  assembly,  transporta- 
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1  tion,  storage,  distribution,  and  handling  of  agricultural  prod- 

2  nets. 

(j)  To  assist  in  improving  transportation  services  and 
/  4  facilities  and  in  obtaining  equitable  and  reasonable  transporta- 
/  5  tion  rates  and  services  and  adequate  transportation  facilities 

6  for  agricultural  products  and  farm  supplies  by  making  com- 

7  plaint  or  petition  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

8  the  Maritime  Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  or 

9  other  Eederal  or  State  transportation  regulatory  body  with 

{  10  respect  to  rates,  charges,  tariffs,  practices,  and  services,  or 

\  11  by  working  directly  with  individual  carriers  or  groups  of 

\  12  carriers. 

13  (k)  To  collect,  tabulate,  and  disseminate  statistics  on 

14  marketing  agricultural  ])roducts,  including  but  not  restricted 

15  to  statistics  on  market  su])phes,  storage,  stocks,  quantity, 

16  quality,  and  condition  of  such  products  in  various  positions 

17  in  the  marketing  channel,  utilization  of  such  products,  and 

18  shipments  and  unloads  thereof:  Provided,  however,  That  this 

19  does  not  require  transfer  to  the  Administration  of  the  sta- 

20  tistical  work  of  estimating  the  production  of  crops  and  live- 

21  stock  or  the  work  done  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  its 

22  decennial  census  or  in  its  hve-3Tar  census  of  agriculture. 

23  (1)  To  develop  and  promulgate,  for  the  use  and  at  the 

24  request  of  any  Federal  agency  or  State,  procurement  stand- 

25  ards  and  specifications  for  agricultural  products,  and  submit 
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such  standards  and  specifications  to  such  agency  or  State  for 
use  or  adoption  for  procurement  purposes. 

(m)  To  conduct  such  other  services  and  to  perform  such 
other  activities  as  will  facilitate  the  marketing,  distribution, 
and  utilization  of  agricultural  products  through  commercial 
channels,  hut  the  Administration  shall  not  engage  in  the  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  of  such  products  or  in  making  loans  thereon 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  prices. 

(n)  To  administer  such  agricultural  marketing  laws 
and  to  furnish  such  agricultural  marketing  aids  and  services 
as  Congress  has  enacted  or  authorized,  or  which  it  may  from 
time  to  time  enact  or  authorize,  except  as  Congress  may 
otherwise  specifically  provide,  including  hut  not  limited  to 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act;  the  Produce 
Agency  Act;  the  Export  Apple  and  Pear  Act;  the  Standard 
Container  Acts  of  1916  and  1928;  the  United  States  Ware¬ 
house  Act;  the  Federal  Seed  Act;  the  Insecticide  Act  of 
1910;  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act;  the  Naval  Stores 
Act;  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act;  the  twenty-eight-hour 
law;  the  Meat  Inspection  Act;  the  Cotton  Futures  Act;  the 
Cotton  Standards  Act;  the  Act  of  April  7,  1941,  for  making 
analyses  of  cotton  fiber;  the  Act  of  March  3,  1927,  as 
amended,  to  collect  and  publish  statistics  of  the  grade  and 
staple  length  of  cotton ;  the  Grain  Standards  Act ;  the  Tobacco 
Seed  and  Plant  Exportation  Act;  the  Tobacco  Inspection 
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Act;  the  Tobacco  Stocks  and  Standards  Act;  the  Agricnl- 

2  tnral  Marketing;  Agreement  Act;  the  Wool  Standards  Act; 

3  inspection  of  farm  products;  researcli  activities  in  connection 

4  with  marketing  of  agricidtural  i)rodiicts  Avhicli  are  now 

5  authorized;  activities  in  connection  witli  the  improvement 

6  of  marketing  facilities,  and  the  performance  of  marketing 
T  functions  designed  to  aid  or  stimulate  the  commercial  dis- 

8  trii)ution  of  agricultural  ])roducts  authorized  or  conducted 

9  under  section  32  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act;  and 
19  such  other  research,  service,  or  regulatory  functions  in  con- 

11  nection  with  the  marketing,  transportation,  storage,  distribu- 

12  tion,  and  utilization  of  agricidtural  products  as  are  or  may 

13  he  autliorized. 

14  Sec.  5.  (a)  Tlie  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 

15  Administration  shall  he  an  Administrator,  who  shall  he 

16  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

17  (b)  Such  other  officers  and  emplo3"ees  of  the  Admin- 

18  istration  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of 

19  its  functions  and  duties  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 

20  trator  pursuant  to  all  civil-service  laws  and  regulations,  and 

21  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and  employees  so  appointed 

22  shall  he  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of 

23  1923,  as  amended:  Provided,  That  the  Administrator  may 

24  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  any  technically  qualified 
2^  person,  firm,  or  organization  by  contract  or  otherwise  on  a 
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tem])orary  l)asis  and  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  six  months  in 
any  fiscal  year  to  perform  research,  inspection,  classifica¬ 
tion,  tedmical,  or  other  s])eeial  services,  witlioiit  regard  to 
tlie  civil-service  laws  or  the  Classilication  Act  of  1923,  as 
amended. 


(c)  In  the  conduct  of  an}^  of  its  work,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  may  cooperate  with  other  branches  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  State  agencies,  private  research  organizations, 
purchasing  and  consuming  organizations,  hoards  of  trade, 
chambers  of  commerce,  other  associations  of  business  or  trade 
organizations,  transportation  and  storage  agencies  and  or¬ 
ganizations,  or  other  persons  or  corporations  engaged  in  the 
production,  transportation,  storing,  marketing,  and  distrihu- 
tion  of  agricultural  products  wliether  operating  in  one  or 
more  jurisdictions.  The  Administrator  shall  have  authority 
to  enter  into  contracts  and  agreements  under  the  terms  of 
regulations  promulgated  by  him  with  States  and  agencies 
of  States,  private  firms,  institutions,  and  individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  research  and  service  work,  making 
and  compiling  reports  and  surveys,  and  carrying  out  other 
functions  of  the  Administration  when  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Administrator  the  services  or  functions  to  he  so  provided 
or  performed  will  be  no  less  effective  and  valuable  to  the 

____  -fj-j — ‘ — “f — f-\— n  ^ 

Nation  and  the  cost  thereof  to  the  Federal  Government  will 


hcjggg  than  if  provided  or  performed  by  the  Administration 
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1  Contracts  hereunder  may  be  made  for  work  to  be  performed 

2  within  a  period  not  more  than  -  years  from  the 

3  date  of  any  such  contract,  and  advance,  progress,  or  other 

4  payments  may  be  made.  The  provisions  of  section  364f^ 

5  (31  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  529)  and  section  3709  (41  U.  S.  0., 

6  sec.  5)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  not  be  applicable  to 

7  contracts  or  agreements  made  under  the  authoritv  of  this 

8  section.  Any  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  obli- 

9  gated  by  contracts  as  authorized  by  this  section  may,  not- 

10  withstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Act  of  June 

11  20,  1874,  as  amended  (31  IT.  S.  C.,  sec.  713),  remain 

12  upon  the  books  of  the  Treasury  for  not  more  than - 

13  fiscal  years  before  being  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  and 

14  covered  into  the  Treasury.  Any  contract  made  pursuant  to 

15  tliis  section  shall  contain  requirements  making  the  result 

16  of  such  research  and  investigations  available  to  the  public 

17  by  such  means  as  the  Administrator  shall  determine. 

18  (d)  The  Administrator  shall  make  an  annual  report  to 

19  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  shall  promulgate,  subject 

20  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  all  orders  and  regulations 

21  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  Administration  and  to  carry 

22  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

23  Sec.  6.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 

24  law,  all  functions,  powers,  duties,  and  authority  of  each  and 

25  every  agency,  division,  bureau,  service,  section,  or  other 
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administrative  unit  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
elsewhere  under  the  executive  l)rancli  of  tlie  Government 
which  is  primarily  concerned  with  research,  service,  or  regu¬ 
latory  activities  in  connection  with  the  marketing,  transporta¬ 
tion,  storage,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  as  set  forth  in  section  4  of  this  Act,  or  which  would,  if 
continued,  substantially  duplicate  any  function  authorized 
by  this  Act  to  he  performed  by  the  Administration,  are 
hereby  transferred  effcclive  ninet}^  days  after  the  approval  of 
this  Act,  together  with  all  their  documents,  books  of  account, 
records,  assets,  and  liabilities  of  every  kind  and  nature,  their 
personnel,  and  any  unexpended  balances  of  a])propriations 

subject  to  their  use  or  conti’ol  or  made  for  any  purpose  sul)- 

% 

ject  to  their  administration,  to  the  Administration  and  shall 
be  performed,  exercised,  and  administered  b}^  the  Administra¬ 
tion  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  and  effect  as 
if  originally  vested  in  the  Administration,  and  any  agency, 
division,  bureau,  service,  section,  or  other  administrative  unit 
so  transferred  is  hereby  abolished.  In  addition  to  the  fore¬ 
going,  there  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Administration  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1946,  from  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  under  section  32  of  Public  Law  Numbered  320, 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  as  amended,  an  amount  equal  to 
10  per  centum  of  such  appropriated  funds.  Such  funds, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  section  32,  may  be 
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used  by  the  Adniiuistratioii  in  tlie  performance  of  researcli 
and  service  work  to  improve  the  marketing,  transportation, 
and  distribution,  and  to  expand  the  uses  of,  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  in  such  manner  as  the  Administrator  may  deem  appi’o- 
priate  to  effectuate  the  declared  poru'y  of  this  Act.  Such 
funds  transferred  hereunder  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not 
in  substitution  for,  other  appropriations  for  the  purposes  or 

the  functions  covered  by  this  Act. 

«»  , 

(b)  Within  not  more  than  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  determine  and 
shall  by  Executive  order  declare  the  agencies,  divisions, 
bureaus,  services,  sections,  and  other  administrative  units 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  elsewhere  under  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  which  in  his  opinion 
are  primarily  concerned  with  the  functions  of  research, 
service,  or  regulation  as  set  forth  in  section  4,  in  the  field 
of  marketing,  transportation,  storage,  distribution,  or  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  products  or  which  would,  if  continued, 
substantially  duplicate  any  function  authorized  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Administration. 

(c)  The  Administration  shall  assume  and  be  subject 
to  all  liabilities  whether  arising  out  of  contract  or  otherwise 
of  any  agency,  division,  bureau,  service,  section,  or  other 
administrative  unit  transferred  to  the  Administration.  No 
suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  lawfully  commenced  by 
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or  against  tlie  department  or  agency  from  wliicli  sueli  agency, 
division,  bureau,  service,  section,  or  other  administrative 
unit  was  transferred  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  but  the  court,  on  motion  or  supplemental  petition 
filed  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act,  showing  a  necessity  for  the  survival 
of  such  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to  obtain  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  questions  involved,  may  allow  the  same  to  be 
maintained  by  or  against  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  7.  In  order  to  assist  in  coordinating,  integrating, 
and  unifying  research  and^  service  activities  in  connection 
with  the  marketing,  transportation,  storage,  and  distribution 
of  agricultural  products,  and  in  obtaining  the  fullest  coopera¬ 
tion  among  Federal  and  State  agencies,  farm_jrgamzatipiis, 
and  private  industry  in  the  development  of  and  in  effectuat¬ 
ing  research  and  service  programs,  the  Administrator  shall 
establish  a  national  advisory  committee.  The  functions  of 
such  advisory  committee  shall  be  to  consult  with  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  to  make  recommendations  concerning  marketing, 
transportation,  storage,  and  distribution  problems  which  re¬ 
quire  study,  and  to  assist  the  Administrator  in  obtaining 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
farm  organizations,  and  industry  groups  in  the  furtherance 
of  such  research  and  service  programs.  The  membership  of 
such  advisory  committee  shah  include  one  member  each 
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1  for  producers,  distributors,  and  processors  of  each  of  the 

2  following  commodity  groups:  Fruits,  vegetables,  and  nuts; 

3  livestock  and  wool;  grains,  cotton,  tobacco,  dairy  products, 

4  poultry  and  poultry  products;  two  members  to  represent 

5  retail  organizations.  In  the  selection  of  such  members  due 

o 

6  consideration  shall  be  given  to  recommendations  of  the 

7  groups  which  such  members  are  to  represent.  In  addition, 

8  there  shall  be  one  member  to  represent  the  l^ational  Asso- 

9  ciation  of  Commissioners,  Secretaries,  and  Directors  of  Agri- 

10  culture,  one  member  to  represent  the  National  Association 

11  of  Marketing  Officials,  one  meml)er  to  represent  State  agri- 

12  cultural  ext)ei-iment  stations,  and  a  member  to  represent  each 

13  of  the  four  general,  national  farm  organizations,  to  be  selected 

14  by  the  groups  which  each  is  to  represent.  The  Admin- 

15  istrator  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 

16  the  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Eesearch  Administration,  the 

17  Director  of  Extension,  one  representative  from  the  Bureau 

18  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of 

19  Commerce,  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

20  and  one  representative  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 

21  mission,  to  be  designated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 

22  sion,  shall  be  ex  officio  members.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 

23  mittee  shall  be  the  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 

24  keting  Administration.  The  committee  shall  meet  at  least 

25  once  each  year  at  the  call  of  the  chairman. 
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Sec.  8.  When  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  ‘^agricultural 

\ 

products”  includes  agricultural,  horticultural,  viticultural, 
and  dairy  products,  livestock  and  poultry,  bees,  edible  prod¬ 
ucts  of  forestry,  and  any  products  thereof,  including  processed 
and  manufactured  products,  and  any  and  all  products  raised 
or  produced  on  farms  and  any  processed  or  manufactured 
product  thereof. 

Sec.  9.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually 
for  operation  and  administration  of  the  Administration  such 
sums  as  may  he  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act. 
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\i?,  EECOITSTRIJCTION  FINANCE'  COSPORATION,  Passed  ad  -reported  S,  J,  Res  1S6  to  c 
'  ^  tinue  RFC  (p,  S059)«  '  ‘  *  * 


43 o  lafcROR-FEDEEAL 
tms  "bill 


AL  SECURITY  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  Passed  with  amendments  H,  R. 

(pp,  SO6O-70)*  Conferees  w4re  appointed  (n,  S070),  /  ’* 

■  --  - 

44^  BANKRtjPTCY,  Passed  without  amendment  H,  R,  6682,  to  amend  Secs,  and  re¬ 

peal  ^c.  84,  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (p.  8O70).  This  hill  will  now^  sent  to 
the  Pre’&ijLdent , 


45..  PRICE  CONTROL,  Sen,  Vagner,  N,  Y, ,  asked  permission  to  introdi^  a  measure  to 

coitinue  the\rice-cohitrol  laws  until  July  20,  hut  Sen.  O' Daniil,  Tex.,  ohjected; 
Sens,  Barkley^nd  others  discussed  the  proposal  (pp,  8070-^^8074-5),, 

46,  Naval  APPROPRIATiW  bill.  Agreed  to  the  conference  repor^^ on  this  hill,  H  R 

‘  6496  (pp.  8072-4)?^ 

47. >  Farm  credit,  passed  \^hout  amendment  S,  2280,  to  ai^horize  the  Federal  Farm 
.  Mortgage  Corporation  t^^urchase  Gl  loans  (p,  SOJ 

'  Passed  as  reported^  R.  5991>  the  Cooley  f^m-credit  hill,  with  a  commit— 

-■»  tee  amendment  substituting  the  language  of  S,.  the  Bankhead  hill  (-op, 

.  8075-6), 


48,  CONGRESSIONAL  REORGANIZATION. 

reorganization  of  Congress  (pp< 


Inserted  editorials  favoring 


49,  ADJOURNED  until  Mon,,  July  1  (p.  80 

BILLS  INTRODUCED  -  June  29 


50,  RESEARCH,  H.  R,  6932»  hy  Rep.  Flannagan,  Va.,  a  revision  of  H,  R.  6548  (the 
Flannagan  hill)  and  H,  R,  6692  (the  Hope  hill).  To  Agriculture  Committee, 


"51.  PRICE  CONTROL,  H,  J.  Res,  37^  Tsee  above),  h^^ep.  Spence,  Ky, ,  to  continue  OPA 
until  July  20.  To  Banking  _/md  Currency  Commi'c^e. 


H,  Con.  Res,  159 » 
hihit  the  exportation 

or  sold  under  the  Pric^^ Control  and  Stabilization  A^s,  To  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  (p,  8132, 


tep.  Schwahe,  Okla, ,  t\  direct  the  President  to  -pro- 
over  2^  of  all  durah^  goods  produced,  ]processed, 


52,  ATOMIC  ENERGY,  H.  J*fes,  688,  hy  Rep,  Luce,  Conn,,  for  de^lopment  ano-  control  of 
atomic  energy,  ^  Rules  Committee,  (p.  8I32.) 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX  -  June  29 


53,  FOREIGN  RELUgF,  Sen.  Smith,  N,  J. ,  ins 
world  famine  (pp,  a4011-2)c 


erted  an  address  hy  Herh^t  Hoover  o5 


)4,  CONGRSSS^NAL  REORGANIZATION.  Reio.  Luce,  Conn.,  inserted  an  editori^^  favoring 
reor^mlzatl on  of  Congress  (p,  a4015)  « 

lep.  Woodruff,  Mich.,  Inserted  editorials  favoring,  congressional  :^rgani- 
zajaon  (p.a4028),  ■  \ 

3ESE  INDUSTRY.  Sen,  Wiley,  Wis.,  inserted  a  Holiday  Magazine  article  comm^id- 


ing  Wis.  cheese  (pp,  a4016-7). 


k,  HAY,  Extersion  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Doyle,  Calif.,  describing  the  Calif*  Hay 
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"\ 


^2 


PARH-LABOR  PROGRAI'^.  The  Agriciilture  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H, 
6828,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  continuation  of  the  farm-lahor  supply 
V  program  until  June  30» '  19^7'  (S'*  ilept-*  2435)(p®  S13l)o  An  appropriation  fo^ 
^''ihis  item  has  already  "been  Included  in  H,  R,  6885,  the  third  deficiency ^^pro- 
]^ation  hill, 

,  PERSCtolEL.  The  Civil  Servicer  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.-B/^^TIS,  to 
provioe  optional  retirem.ent  for  Government  personnel  who  have  ren^^ed.at  least 
25  yeark  of  service  and  heve  heen.  separated  from  their  ernploymen^^  with  a  re~ 
duced  aiOTulby  (H,  Rept,  2443)(p.'' 8I3I), 

The  u^ims  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H,  R,  473^*  -to  provide  for 
payment  of  oiaims  of  Government  personnel  on  account  of  cer^ln  Comptroller 
General  deci^ons  regarding  overtime,  etc,  (H,  Rept,  2436)^,  8131)* 


33. 

34. 


HAYAL  APPROPRIATfto  BILL,  Agreed  to  the  conference  rep' 
6496  (pp,  S085-91>^  The  Senate  has  not  yet  acted  on  t) 


on  this  hill,  H,  R, 
report. 


35* 
36  c 

37. 


STATE,  JUSTICE,  COin'IEto,  JUDICIARY  APPROPRIATION  B^,  Agreed  to  the  conference 
report  on  this  hill,  FkR.  6056  (pp.  8118-25).  T^  Senate  has  not  yet  acted  op-= 
the  report,  \ 

B.  C,  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  "^rther  conferees  v^e  appointed  on  this  hill,  H,  R, 

5990  (pp.  8125-6), 


WAR  DEPARTMT  MILITARY  APPROPR: 
hill,  H.  R,  6837  (p.  8II7). 


TON  BILIn  '  Conferees  were  appointed  on  this 


ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  July  1  (p.  813^  The  legislative  program  forthtib  week, 
as  announced  hy  Ifejority  Leader  Mc^rmack:  Mon,,  E,  D.  Roosevelt  ceremonies, 
OPA  extension;  Tues»,  consent  and,|/priva’t^e  calendars;  Wed,,  railroad  retirement; 
ThurSo ,  no  business;  Pri,  and  Sare,,  Britneh  loan  (p,  8127)* 


S^TE  -  June  29 


3S. 


&)PRIi:.TI0N  BILL,  Pa^ed  with  amendments  this  hill, 


GOVERNMENT  CORPORATIONS 

H,  R.  6777  (pp.  8053-5) 

Agreed  to  an  amer^ent  hy  Sen,  Taft,  Ohio,  siting- tba.t- the  types-  of  pro¬ 
grams  set  forth  in  the  1947  budget  of  the  ComroodityVCredit  Corporation,  within 
the  funds  availahle^o  it,  are  approved,  hut  the  suhgi^^  program  shall  he  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provi^ons  of  H,  R,  6o42,  the  price-contro\hili  which  was  vetoed 

(p.  8053). 

Sen,  Geor^,  Ga, ,  spoke  against  the  provision  for  a  » 000 , 000  TVA 
fertilizer  -pljtnt  at  Mobile,  and  Sen,  McEellar,  Tenn, ,  defe^ed  the  item  (pp* 
8053-4),  ’ 


C 


Sens,  jficKellar,  Hayden,  Russell,  Overton,  Thomas  of  Okla,\  Brooks ,  Bridges 
and  Gurnet  were  appointed  Senate  conferees  (p,  8055),  ■ 


V 


39. 


national  SCIENCE  POUNDAT-ION*  -Debated  S,  I850,  to  promote  the  progi^e>^  of  scienc 
and  )^e  usefxil  arts,  to  secure  the  national  defense,  and  to  advance \he  nationa 
health  and  welfare  (pp,  8055-8),  \ 


V 


40, 


<  •  I  .  . 

JSING.  Sen,  Knowland,  Califs,-,  deplored  the .  shortage  of  material  to  car^  on 
the  veterans*  housing  program  (pp, . 8058-9) . 


\ 


FARM  CREDIT,  Passed  as  reported  H.  R,  6477»  to  continue  Land  Bank  Commissioned 
loans,  etc,  (p,  8O59),  '•  :  1 
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0932 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  EEPEESENTATIVES 

June  29, 1946 

Mr.  Flannagan  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 


A  BILL 

To  provide  for  further  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles 
relating  to  agriculture  and  to  improve  and  facilitate  the 
marketing  and  distribution  of  agricultural  products. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  TITLE  I 

4  Title  I  of  the  Act  entitled  ‘L^n  Act  to  provide  for 

5  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles  relating  to  agri- 

6  culture  and  to  provide  for  the  further  development  of  cooper- 

7  ative  agricultural  extension  work  and  the  more  complete 

8  endowment  and  support  of  land-grant  colleges”,  approved 

9  June  29,  1935  (the  Bankhead-Jones  Act),  is  amended  as 
10  follows : 
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(1)  By  substituting  for  section  1,  title  I,  the  following 
section : 

“Section  1.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  promote  the  efficient  production  and  utilization 
of  products  of  the  soil  as  essential  to  the  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  people  and  to  promote  a  sound  and  prosperous 
agriculture  and  rural  life  as  indispensable  to  the  maintenance 
of  full  employment  and  national  prosperity.  It  is  also  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  assure  agriculture  a  position  in  research 
equal  to  that  of  industry  which  will  aid  in  maintaining  an 
equitable  balance  between  agriculture  and  other  sections  of 
our  economy.  Bor  the  attainment  of  these  objectives,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  con¬ 
duct  and  to  stimulate  research  into  the  laws  and  principles 
undertying  the  basic  problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest 
aspects,  including  but  not  hmited  to:  Besearch  relating  to 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of,  and  the  development  of 

new  and  improved  methods  of  the  production,  marketing, 

\ 

distribution,  processing,  and  utilization  of  plant  and  animal 
commodities  at  all  stages  from  the  original  producer  through 
to  the  ultimate  consumer;  research  into  the  problems  of 
human  nutrition  and  the  nutritive  value  of  agricultural 
commodities,  with  particular  reference  to  their  content  of 
vitamins,  minerals,  amino  and  fatty  acids,  and  all  other  con¬ 
stituents  that  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  health  of  the 
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consumer  and  to  the  gains  or  losses  in  nutritive  value  that 
may  take  place  at  any  stage  in  their  production,  distribution, 
processing,  and  preparation  for  use  by  the  consumer;  research 
relatmg  to  the  development  of  present,  new,  and  extended 
uses  and  markets  for  agricultural  commodities  and  byproducts 
as  food  or  in  commerce,  manufacture,  or  trade,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  with  particular  reference  to  those  foods  and  fibers 
for  which  our  capacity  to  produce  exceeds  or  may  exceed 
existing  economic  demand;  research  to  encourage  the  dis¬ 
covery,  introduction,  and  breeding  of  new  and  useful  agri¬ 
cultural  crops,  plants,  and  animals,  both  foreign  and  native, 
particularly  for  those  crops  and  plants  which  may  be  adapted 
to  utilization  in  chemical  and  manufacturing  industries;  re¬ 
search  relating  to  new  and  more  profitable  uses  for  our 
resources  of  agricultural  manpower,  soils,  plants,  animals, 
and  equipment  than  those  to  which  they  are  now,  or  may 
hereafter  he,  devoted;  research  relating  to  the  conservation, 
development,  and  use  of  land,  forest,  and  water  resources  for 
agricultural  purposes ;  research  relating  to  the  design,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  more  efficient  and  satisfactory  use  of  farm 
buildings,  farm  homes,  farm  machinery,  including  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  electricity  and  other  forms  of  power;  research  re¬ 
lating  to  the  diversification  of  farm  enterprises,  both  as  to 
the  type  of  commodities  produced,  and  as  to  the  types  of 
operations  performed,  on  the  individual  farm;  research  re- 


lating  to  any  other  laws  and  principles  that  may  contribute 
to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  permanent  and 
effective  agricultural  industry  including  such  investigations 
as  have  for  their  purpose  the  development  and  improvement 
of  the  rural  home  and  rural  life,  and  the  maximum  contribu¬ 
tion  by  agriculture  to  the  welfare  of  the  consumer  and  the 
maintenance  of  maximum  employment  and  national  pros¬ 
perity;  and  such  other  researches  or  experiments  bearing  on 
the  agricultural  industry  or  on  rural  homes  of  the  United 
States  as  may  in  each  case  be  deemed  advisable,  having 
due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of  Puerto 
Pico,  the  respective  States,  and  Territories.  In  effectuating 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  maximum  use  shall  be  made 
,  of  existing  research  facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  by  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  of  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  and  State  exten¬ 
sion  services.  Eesearch  authorized  under  this  section  shall 
be  in  addition  to  research  provided  for  under  existing  law 
(but  both  activities  shall  be  coordinated  so  far  as  practicable) 
and  shall  be  conducted  by  such  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  the  Secretary  may  designate  or  establish.” 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections : 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  further  the  purposes 
of  section  2  of  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  he 
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appropriated  in  addition  to  all  other  appropriations  authorized 
by  this  title  the  following  sums : 

“(1)  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

‘‘(2)  An  additional  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year. 

“(3)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1949,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(4)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

‘‘(5)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1951,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

‘‘(6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  such  additional 
funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1952,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary. 

‘The  moneys  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title 
shall  also  be  available  for  the  purchase  and  rental  of  land 
and  the  construction  or  acquisition  of  buildings  necessary  for 
conducting  research  provided  for  in  this  title,  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  such  buildings,  and  for  printing  and 
disseminating  the  results  of  research.  Sums  appropriated 
in  pursuance  of  this  title  shall  he  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 
substitution  for,  sums  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
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able  for  agricultural  experiment  stations.  The  said  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations  are  authorized  to  plan  and  conduct 
any  research  provided  for  under  this  title  in  cooperation 
with  each  other  and  such  other  appropriate  agencies  and 
individuals  as  may  contribute  to  the  solution  of  these  problems 
and  sums  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title  shall  be 
available  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  such  research. 

“Unexpended  balances  of  allotments  to  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  from  appropriations  made  under  this  section  during 
the  first  five  fiscal  years  may  remain  available  for  expendi¬ 
ture  by  the  same  experiment  stations  at  which  the  unex¬ 
pended  balances  occurred  for  the  purposes  specified  in  sec¬ 
tion  1  and  for  the  following  periods:  Unexpended  balances 
of  the  first  year’s  allotments,  five  years;  of  the  second  fiscal 
year’s  allotments,  four  years;  of  the  third  fiscal  year’s 
allotments,  three  years ;  of  the  fourth  fiscal  year’s  allotments, 
two  years;  and  of  the  fifth  fiscal  year’s  allotments,  one  year; 
and  any  unexpended  balances  of  allotments  to  any  experi¬ 
ment  stations  from  appropriations  made  under  this  section 
of  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
next  succeeding  annual  allotments  to  such  experiment  sta¬ 
tions. 

(b)  IS^ot  less  than  97  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro¬ 
priated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
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1  able  for  tbie  purposes  of  section  2  to  be  allotted  to  Puerto 

2  Pico,  each  State  and  Territory  as  follows: 

3  ( 1 )  Twenty  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated 

4  for  any  fiscal  3^ear  under  this  section  shall  be  allotted 

5  equally  to  Puerto  Pico,  each  State  and  Territoiy:  Pro- 

6  vided,  That  no  allotment  and  no  payment  under  any 

7  allotment  shall  be  made  for  ary^  fiscal  j^ear  in  excess 

8  of  tlie  amount  which  Puerto  Pico  or  the  State  or  Terri- 

9  tory  makes  available  for  such  fiscal  year  out  of  its  own 

10  funds,  for  research  and  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 

11  nance  of  necessary  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  such 

# 

12  research.  If  Puerto  Pico  or  any  State  or  Territory  fails 

13  to  make  available  for  such  purposes  for  an}^  fiscal  year 

14  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  to  which  it  may  be  entitled 

15  for  such  vear,  the  remainder  of  such  amount  shall  be 

16  withheld  by  the  Secretary. 

17  ^^(2)  hiot  less  than  52  per  centum  of  the  sums  ap- 

18  propriated  for  any  fiscal  5^ear  under  this  section  shall  be 

19  allotted  to  Puerto  Pico,  each  State  and  Territory  as  fol- 

20  lows:  One-half  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 

21  to  the  total  amount  to  be  allotted  as  the  rural  population 

22^  of  Puerto  Pico  or  the  State  or  Territory  bears  to  the 

23  total  rural  population  of  Puerto  Pico  and  all  the  States 

24  and  Territories  as  determined  by  the  last  preceding 


decennial  census;  and  one-lialf  in  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  be  allotted 
as  the  farm  population  of  Puerto  Eico  or  the  State  or 
Territory  bears  to  the  total  farm  population  of  Puerto 
Eico  and  all  the  States  and  Territories  as  determined  by 
the  last  preceding  decennial  census:  Provided,  That  no 
allotment  and  no  payment  under  any  allotment  shall  be 
made  for  any  fiscal  3^ear  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
Puerto  Eico,  or  the  State  or  Territory  makes  available 
for  such  fiscal  year  out  of  its  own  funds  for  research  and 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  necessary  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  prosecution  of  such  research.  If  Puerto 
Eico  or  any  State  or  Territory  fails  to  make  available 
for  such  purposes  for  any  fiscal  A-ear  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  to  which  it  may  be  entitled  for  such  year,  the 
remainder  of  such  amount  shall  be  withheld  by  the 
Secretary. 


(3)  I^ot  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  sums 


appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall 
be  allotted  to  the  States  for  cooperative  research  in 
which  two  or  more  State  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  are  cooperating  to  solve  problems  that  concern 
the  agriculture  of  more  than  one  State.  The  fimds  avail¬ 
able  for  such  purposes  shall  be  designated  as  the 
Eegional  research  fund.  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
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1  tions’  and  shall  be  used  only  for  cooperative  regional 

2  projects  recommended  by  a  committee  of  nine  persons 

3  elected  by  and  representing  the  directors  of  the  State 

4  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  approved  by  the 

5  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  authorized  representa- 

6  tive.  The  necessary  travel  expense  of  said  committee 

7  of  nine  in  performance  of  their  duties  may  be  paid 

8  from  the  regional  research  fund,  Office  of  Experiment 

9  Stations,  provided  for  under  this  subsection. 

10  ‘^(c)  Three  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  for 

11  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  be  available  to  the 

12  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States  De- 

13  partment  of  Agriculture  for  administration  of  research  under 

14  this  section,  including  participation  in  planning  and  coordi- 

15  nating  the  cooperative  regional  research.” 

16  ‘‘Sec.  10.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  further  research 

17  on  utilization  and  associated  problems  in  connection  with 

18  the  development  and  application  of  present,  new,  and 

19  extended  uses  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products 

20  thereof  authorized  by  section  1  of  this  title,  and  to  dissem- 

21  inate  information  relative  thereto,  and  in  addition  to  all  other 

22  appropriations  authorized  by  this  title,  there  is  hereby 

23  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  following  sums: 


H.  E.  6932 - 2 
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“(1)  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(2)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

‘‘(3)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1949,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“  (4)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(5)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1951,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  such  additional 
funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1952,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary. 

‘‘The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary,  and  when  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  the  work  to  be  performed  will  be  carried  out 
more  effectively,  more  rapidly,  or  at  less  cost  than  if  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  may  enter  into 
contracts  with  such  public  or  private  organizations  or 
individuals  as  he  may  find  qualified  to  carry  on  work 
under  this  section  without  regard  to  tlie  provisions  of  section 
3709,  Revised  Statutes,  and  with  respect  to  such  con¬ 
tracts  he  may  make  advance  j)rogress  or  other  payments 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3648,  Revised 
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Statutes.  Contracts  liereunder  may  be  made  for  work  to 
continue  not  more  than  four  years  from  the  date  of  any  such 
contract.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5  of 
the  Act  of  June  20,  1874,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  713) , 
any  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  properly  obli¬ 
gated  by  contracting  with  an  organization  as  provided  in  this 
subsection  may  remain  upon  the  hooks  of  the  Treasury  for 
not  more  than  five  fiscal  vears  hefore  being  carried  to  the 
surplus  fund  and  covered  into  the  Treasury.  Research  au¬ 
thorized  under  this  subsection  shall  he  conducted  so  far  as 
practicable  at  laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Projects  conducted  under  contract  with  public  and  private 
agencies  shall  be  supplemental  to  and  coordinated  with 
research  of  these  laboratories.  Any  contracts  made  i)ursuant 
to  this  authority  shall  contain  requirements  making  the 
results  of  research  and  investigations  available  to  the  public 
through  dedication,  assignment  to  the  Government,  or  such 
other  means  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine. 

‘‘(b)  In  order  to  cany  out  further  the  purposes  of 
section  1,  other  than  research  on  utilization  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  products  thereof,  and  in  addition  to  all 
other  appropriations  authorized  by  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  cooperative  research  with 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  such  other 
appropriate  agencies  as  may  be  mutually  agreeable  to  the 
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Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  experiment  stations  con¬ 
cerned,  the  following  sums: 

“(1)  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(2)  An  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  3"ear. 

“(3)  An  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1949,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(4)  An  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(5)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  such  additional 
funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1951,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary. 

‘‘(c)  The  Secretary  may  incur  necessary  administrative 
expenses  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  amount  appro¬ 
priated  in  any  fiscal  year  in  caiTying  out  this  section,  in¬ 
cluding  the  specific  objects  of  expense  enumerated  in  section 
3  of  this  title. 

“(d)  The  ‘Special  research  fund.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture’,  provided  by  section  4  of  this  title,  shall  continue 
to  be  available  solely  for  research  into  laws  and  principles 
underlying  basic  problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest 
aspects;  research  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality 
of,  and  the  development  of,  new  and  improved  methods  of 
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1  production  of,  distribution  of,  and  new  and  extended  uses 

2  and  markets  for,  agricultural  commodities  and  byproducts 

3  and  manufacturers  thereof;  and  research  relating  to  the  con- 

4  servation,  development,  and  use  of  land  and  water  resources 

5  for  agricultural  purposes.  Such  research  shall  be  in  addi- 

6  tion  to  research  provided  for  under  other  law  (but  both 

7  activities  shall  he  coordinated  so  far  as  practicable)  and 

8  shall  be  conducted  by  such  agencies  of  the  Department  of 

9  Agriculture  as  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  may  designate 

10  or  estabhsh. 

11  ‘‘Sec.  11.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 

12  title,  ( 1 )  not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  tlie  funds  authorized 

13  to  be  appropriated  under  section  9  (a)  shall  be  used  by 

14  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  for  conducting  mar- 

15  keting  research  projects  approved  by  the  Department  of 

16  Agriculture,  and  (2)  cooperative  research  projects  provided 

17  for  under  sections  9  (a)  (3)  and  10  (b)  shall  be  carried 

18  out  under  cooperative  agreements  between  the  Secretary 

19  of  Agriculture  and  the  cooperating  agencies  and  shall  include 

20  appropriate  provisions  for  preventing  duplication  or  over- 

21  lapping  of  work  within  the  State  or  States  cooperating. 

22  Should  duplication  or  overlapping  occur  subsequent  to 

23  approval  of  a  cooperative  research  project,  the  Secretary  of 

24  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  withhold  unex- 

25  pended  balances  on  such  projects  notwithstanding  the  prior 
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1  approval  thereof.  The  Secretary  of  Agrictulture  shall  in- 

2  chide  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress  a  complete  statement 

3  of  research  work  being  performed  under  contracts  or 

4  cooperative  agreements  under  this  title,  showing  the  names 

5  of  the  agencies  cooperating  and  the  amounts  expended. 

6  thereon,  segregated  by  Federal  and  non-Federal  funds.” 

7  TITLE  II 

8  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Agricultural  Marketing 

9  Act  of  1946”. 

10  Sec.  202.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  a  sound, 

11  efficient,  and  privatel}^  operated  system  for  distributing  and 

12  marketing  agricultural  products  is  essential  to  a  prosperous 

13  agriculture  and  is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  full 

14  employment  and  to  the  welfare,  prosperity,  and  health  of  the 

15  Nation.  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to 

16  promote  through  research,  stud}^,  experimentation,  and 
IT  through  cooperation  among  Federal  and  State  agencies,  farm 

18  organizations,  and  private  industry  a  scientific  approach  to 

19  the  problems  of  marketing,  transportation,  and  distribution 

20  of  agricultural  products  similar  to  the  scientific  methods 

21  which  have  been  utilized  so  successfully  during  the  past 

22  eighty-four  3^ears  in  connection  with  the  production  of  agri- 

23  cultural  products  so  that  such  products  capable  of  being 

24  produced  in  abundance  may  be  marketed  in  an  orderly  man- 

25  ner  and  efficiently  distributed.  In  order  to  attain  these  objec- 
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1  tives,  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  provide  for  (1) 

2  continuous  research  to  improve  the  marketing,  handling, 

3  storage,  processing,  transportation,  and  distribution  of  agri- 

4  cultural  products;  (2)  cooperation  among  Federal  and 

5  State  agencies,  producers,  industry  organizations,  and 

6  others  in  the  development  and  effectuation  of  research 

7  and  marketing  programs  to  improve  the  distribution 

8  processes;  (3)  an  integrated  administration  of  all  laws 

9  enacted  by  Congress  to  aid  the  distribution  of  agricultural 

10  products  through  research,  market  aids  and  services,  and 

11  regulatory  activities,  to  the  end  that  marketing  methods  and 

12  facilities  may  be  improved,  that  distribution  costs  may  be 

13  reduced  and  the  price  spread  between  the  producer  and 

14  consumer  may  be  narrowed,  that  dietary  and  nutritional 

15  standards  may  be  improved,  that  new  and  wider  markets 

16  for  American  agricultural  products  may  be  developed,  both 

17  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries,  with  a  view  to 

18  making  it  possible  for  the  full  production  of  American  farms 

19  to  be  disposed  of  usefully,  economically,  profitaldy,  and 

20  in  an  orderly  manner.  In  effectuating  the  purposes  of  this 

21  title,  maximum  use  shall  be  made  of  existing  research 

22  facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government 

23  or  by  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  of  the 

24  facihties  of  the  Federal  and  State  extension  services. 
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1  Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed  and 

2  authorized : 

3  (a)  To  conduct,  assist,  and  foster  research,  investigation, 

4  and  experimentation'  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  proc- 

5  essing,  preparation  for  market,  packaging,  handling,  trans- 

6  porting,  storing,  distributing,  and  marketing  agricultural  prod- 

7  ucts:  Provided,  That  the  results  of  such  research  shall  be 

8  made  available  to  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  expanding 

9  the  use  of  American  agricultural  products  in  such  manner 

10  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  determine. 

11  (b)  To  determine  costs  of  marketing  agricultural  prod- 

12  ucts  in  their  various  forms  and  through  the  various  channels 

13  and  to  foster  and' assist  in  the  development  and  establish- 

14  ment  of  more  efficient  marketing  methods  (including  analyses 

15  of  methods  and  proposed  methods),  practices,  and 'facilities, 

16  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  more  efficient  and  orderly 

17  marketing,  and  reducing  the  price  spread  between  the 

18  producer  and  the  consumer. 

(c)  To  develop  and  improve  standards  of  quality,  con- 

20  dition,  quantity,  grade,  and  packaging,  and  recommend 

21  and  demonstrate  such  standards  in  order  to  encourage  uni- 

O 

22  formity  and  consistency  in  commercial  practices. 

(d)  To  conduct,  assist,  foster,  and  direct  studies  and 
24  informational  programs  designed  to  eliminate  artificial  bar- 

riers  to  the  free  movement  of  agricultural  products. 
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(e)  To  foster  and  assist  in  the  development  of  new 
markets  and  new  uses  and  in  the  moving  of  larger  quantities 
of  agricultural  products  through  the  private  marketing 
system  to  consumers  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

(f)  To  conduct  and  cooperate  in  consumer  education 
for  the  more  effective  utilization  and  greater  consumption 
of  agricultural  products:  Provided,  That  no  money  appro¬ 
priated  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  he  used  to  pay 
for  newspaper  or  periodical  advertising  space  or  radio  time 
in  carr3dng  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  section 
203  (e). 

(g)  To  collect  and  disseminate  marketing  information, 
including  adequate  outlook  information  on  a  market-area 
basis,  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  and  meeting  consumer 
requirements,  aiding  in  the  maintenance  of  farm  income, 
and  bringing  about  a  balance  between  production  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  products. 

(h)  To  inspect,  certify,  and  identify  the  class,  quality, 
quantity,  and  condition  of  agricultural  products  when  shipped 
or  received  in  interstate  commerce,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  prescribe,  in¬ 
cluding  assessment  and  collection  of  such  fees  as  will  be 
reasonable  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
service  rendered,  to  the  end  that  agricultural  products  may  be 
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marketed  to  the  best  advantage,  that  trading  may  he  facili¬ 
tated,  and  that  consumers  may  be  able  to  obtain  the  quality 
product  which  they  desire,  except  that  no  person  shall  be 
required  to  use  the  service  authorized  by  this  subsection. 
Any  official  certificate  issued  under  the  authority  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  received  by  all  officers  and  all  courts  of 
the  United  States  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
statements  therein  contained. 

(i)  To  determine  the  needs  and  develop  or  assist  in  the 
development  of  plans  for  efficient  facilities  and  methods  of 
operating  such  facilities  for  the  proper  assembly,  processing, 
transportation,  storage,  distribution,  and  handling  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products. 

(j)  To  assist  in  improving  transportation  services  and 
facilities  and  in  obtaining  equitable  and  reasonable  transporta¬ 
tion  rates  and  services  and  adequate  transportation  facilities 
for  agricultural  products  and  farm  supplies  by  making  com¬ 
plaint  or  petition  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Maritime  Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  or 
other  Federal  or  State  transportation  regulatory  body  with 
respect  to  rates,  charges,  tariffs,  practices,  and  services,  or 
by  working  directly  with  individual  carriers  or  groups  of 
carriers. 

(k)  To  collect,  tabulate,  and  disseminate  statistics  on 
marketing  agricultural  products,  including  but  not  restricted 
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to  statistics  on  market  supplies,  storage  stocks,  quantity, 
quality,  and  condition  of  such  products  in  various  positions 
in  the  marketing  channel,  utilization  of  such  products,  and 
shipments  and  unloads  thereof. 

(l)  To  develop  and  promulgate,  for  the  use  and  at  the 
request  of  any  Federal  agency  or  State,  procurement  stand¬ 
ards  and  specifications  for  agricultural  products,  and  submit 
such  standards  and  specifications  to  such  agency  or  State  for 
use  or  adoption  for  procurement  purposes. 

(m)  To  conduct,  assist,  encourage,  and  promote  re¬ 
search,  investigation,  and  experimentation  to  determine  the 
most  efficient  and  practical  means,  methods,  and  processes 
for  the  handling,  storing,  preserving,  protecting,  processing, 
and  distributing  of  agricultural  commodities  to  the  end  that 
such  commodities  may  be  marketed  in  an  orderly  manner 
and  to  the  best  interest  of  the  producers  thereof. 

(n)  To  conduct  such  other  research  and  services  and 
to  perform  such  other  activities  as  will  facilitate  the  market¬ 
ing,  distribution,  processing,  and  utilization  of  agricultural 
products  through  commercial  channels. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  In  order  to  conduct  research  and  service 
work  in  connection  with  the  preparation  for  market,  process¬ 
ing,  packaging,  handling,  storing,  transporting,  distributing, 
and  marketing  of  agricultural  products  as  authorized  by  this 
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1  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  follow- 

2  ing  sums: 

3  (1)  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

4  1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

5  (2)  An  additional  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

6  ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

7  (3)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

8  ending  June  30,  1949,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

9  (4)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

10  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

11  (5)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

12  ending  June  30,  1951,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

13  (6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  such  additional 

14  funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

15  1952,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem 

16  necessary. 

17  Such  sums  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title  shall  be 

18  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution  for,  sums  appropriated 

19  or  otherwise  made  available  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 

20  culture. 

21  (b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make 

22  available  from  such  funds  such  sums  as  he  may  deem  appro- 

23  priate  for  allotment  to  State  departments  of  agriculture.  State 

24  bureaus  and  departments  of  markets.  State  agricultural  experi- 

25  ment  stations,  and  other  appropriate  State  agencies  for  co- 
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operative  research  projects  in  marketing  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  title  II  of  this  Act :  Provided,  That  no  such  allotment 
and  no  payment  under  any  such  allotment  shall  be  made  for 
any  fiscal  year  to  any  State  agency  in  excess  of  the  amount 
which  such  State  agency  makes  available  out  of  its  own 
funds  for  such  research.  The  funds  which  State  agencies 
are  required  to  make  available  in  order  to  qualify  for  such 
an  allotment  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  funds  now  available 
to  such  agencies  for  marketing  research.  The  allotments 
authorized  under  this  section  shall  be  made  to  the  agency  or 
agencies  best  equipped  and  qualified  to  conduct  the  specific 
research  project  to  be  undertaken.  Such  allotments  shall 
be  covered  by  cooperative  agreements  between  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  and  the  cooperating  agency  and  shall 
include  appropriate  provisions  for  preventing  duplication 
or  overlapping  of  work  within  the  State  or  States  cooperating. 
Should  duplication  or  overlapping  occur  subsequent  to  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  cooperative  research  project  or  allotment  of 
funds,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  withhold  unexpended  balances  on  such  projects  not¬ 
withstanding  the  prior  approval  thereof. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  II 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  cooperate 
with  other  branches  of  the  Government,  State  agencies, 
private  research  organizations,  purchasing  and  consuming 
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1  organizations,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  other 

2  associations  of  business  or  trade  organizations,  transporta- 

3  tion  and  storage  agencies  and  organizations,  or  other  persons 

4  or  corporations  engaged  in  the  production,  transportation, 

5  storing,  processing,  marketing,  and  distribution  of  agricultural 

6  products  whether  operating  in  one  or  more  jurisdictions.  The 

7  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have  authority  to  enter  into 

8  contracts  and  agreements  under  the  terms  of  regulations  pro- 

9  mulgated  by  him  with  States  and  agencies  of  States,  private 

10  firms,  institutions,  and  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 

11  ing  research  and  service  work,  making  and  compiling  reports 

12  and  surveys,  and  carrying  out  other  functions  relating  thereto 

13  when  in  his  judgment  the  services  or  functions  to  be  per¬ 
il  formed  will  be  carried  out  more  effectively,  more  rapidly,  or 

15  at  less  cost  than  if  performed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 

16  culture.  Contracts  hereunder  may  be  made  for  work  to 

17  be  performed  within  a  period  not  more  than  four  years  from 

18  the  date  of  any  such  contract,  and  advance,  progress,  or  other 

19  payments  may  be  made.  The  provisions  of  section  3648 

20  (31  U.  S.‘  C.,  sec.  529)  and  section  3709  (41  U.  S.  C., 

21  sec.  5)  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  shall  not  be  applicable  to 

22  contracts  or  agreements  made  under  the  authority  of  this 

23  section.  Any  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  obh- 

24  gated  by  contracts  as  authorized  by  this  section  may,  not- 

25  withstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Act  of  June 
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20,  1874,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  713),  remain 
upon  the  books  of  the  Treasury  for  not  more  than  five 
fiscal  years  before  being  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  and 
covered  into  the  Treasury.  Any  contract  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  shah  contain  requirements  making  the  result 
of  such  research  and  investigations  available  to  the  pubhc 
by  such  means  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  deter¬ 
mine. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  promulgate  such 
orders,  rules,  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carr}- 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  In  his  annual  report  to 
Congress,  he  shall  include  a  complete  statement  of  research 
work  being  performed  under  contracts  or  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments  under  this  title,  showing  the  names  of  the  agencies 
cooperating  and  the  amounts  expended  thereon,  segregated 
by  Federal  and  non-Federal  funds. 

Sec.  206.  In  order  to  facilitate  administration  and  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  marketing  research,  service, 
and  regulatory  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized,  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law, 
to  transfer,  group,  coordinate,  and  consolidate  the  functions, 
powers,  duties,  and  authorities  of  each  and  every  agency, 
division,  bureau,  service,  section,  or  other  administrative 
unit  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  primarily  concerned 
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with  research,  service,  or  regulatory  activities  in  connection 
with  the  marketing,  transportation,  storage,  processing,  dis¬ 
tribution  of,  or  service  or  regulatory  activities  in  connection 
with,  the  utilization  of,  agricultural  products,  into  a  single 
administrative  agency.  In  making  such  changes  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  records,  property,  persomiel,  and  funds  of  such  agencies, 
divisions,  bureaus,  services,  sections,  or  other  administrative 
units  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  affected  thereby  are 
authorized  to  be  transferred  to  and  used  by  such  administra¬ 
tive  agency  to  which  the  transfer  may  be  made,  but  such 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  so  transferred  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  such  appropriations 
were  made. 

Sec.  207.  When  used  in  this  title,  the  term  ‘‘agricul¬ 
tural  products’’  includes  agricultural,  horticultm’al,  viticul- 
tural,  and  dairy  products,  hvestock  and  poultry,  bees,  forest 
products,  and  any  products  thereof,  including  processed  and 
manufactured  products,  and  any  and  all  products  raised  or 
produced  on  farms  and  any  processed  or  manufactured 
product  thereof. 

Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint,  remove,  and  fix,  in  accordance  with  exist¬ 
ing  law,  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and  employees, 
and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  he  deems  necessary. 
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including  expenditures  for  rent  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia,  travel,  supplies,  books,  equipment,  and  such 
other  expenditures  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  title :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  any  technically 
qualified  person,  firm,  or  organization  by  contract  or  other¬ 
wise  on  a  temporary  basis  and  for  a  term  not  to  exceed 
six  months  in  any  fiscal  year  to  perform  research,  inspection, 
classification,  technical,  or  other  special  services,  without 
regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  or  the  Classification  Act  of 
1923,  as  amended. 

TITLE  III 

Sec.  301.  In  order  to  aid  in  implementing  the  research 
and  service  work  authorized  under  titles  I  and  II  of  this 
Act,  and  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  fullest  cooperation  among 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  producers,  farm  organizations, 
and  private  industry,  in  the  development  of  and  in  effectuat¬ 
ing  such  research  and  service  programs,  and  in  order  to 
secure  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  expenditure  of  funds, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  estabhsh  a  national  ad¬ 
visory  committee.  The  functions  of  such  advisory  committee 
shall  be  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
other  appropriate  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  make  recommendations  relative  to  research  and  service 
work  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  to  assist  in  obtaining  the 
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cooperation  of  producers,  farm  organizations,  industry  groups, 
and  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  the  furtherance  of  such 
research  and  service  programs.  The  membership  of  such 
advisory  committee  shall  consist  of  the  following:  One  per¬ 
son  from  each  of  the  general  national  farm  organizations; 
one  person  from  the  l^ational  Association  of  Commissioners, 
Secretaries,  and  Directors  of  Agriculture;  one  person  from 
the  ISTational  Association  of  Marketing  Officials;  one  per¬ 
son  to  represent  State  agricultural  experiment  stations ; 
one  person  to  represent  State  extension  services,  to  be 
selected  by  the  groups  which  each  is  to  represent.  For  each 
of  the  following  commodity  groups:  Fruits,  vegetables,  and 
nuts;  livestock  and  wool;  grains;  cotton;  tobacco;  dairy 
products;  forest  products;  and  poultry  and  poultry  products; 
the  Secretary  shall  appoint  two  persons  to  represent  pro¬ 
ducers,  one  person  to  represent  distributors,  and  one  person 
to  represent  processors.  The  Secretary  shall  also  appoint 
two  persons  to  represent  retailers.  In  the  selection  of  such 
members,  due  consideration  shall  be  given  to  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  groups  to  be  represented,  and  the  representatives 
of  producers  shall  be  so  selected  as  to  afford  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciations  of  producers  with  adequate  representation.  One  rep¬ 
resentative  from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  be  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  one  representative  from 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  be  designated  by 
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the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  such  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  may  designate  shall  be  ex  officio  members. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  shall  be  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  such  other  official  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  he  shall  designate.  The  committee  shall  meet 
at  least  once  each  year  at  the  call  of  the  chairman  or  of 
the  executive  committee.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
such  advisory  committee  and  to  increase  its  effectiveness,  an 
executive  committee  of  eleven  members,  six  of  whom  shall 
be  representatives  of  producers  or  their  organizations,  shah 
be  created  by  and  from  the  membership  of  such  advisory 
committee.  The  executive  committee  shall  meet  at  least 
once  each  quarter  and  at  such  other  times  as  are  deemed 
necessary.  Members  of  such  advisory  or  executive  com¬ 
mittees  may  not  appoint  alternates  to  serve  in  their  stead. 
Committee  members  other  than  the  ex  officio  members  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  United  States  and 
are  not  entitled  to  compensation,  but  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  authorized  to  allow  their  traveling  and  subsistence 
expenses  necessary  in  connection  with  their  attendance  at 
meetings  called  by  him  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec.  302.  In  the  furtherance  of  the  research  and  service 
work  authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may,  in  addition  to  the  national  advisory  committee,  estab- 


28 

1  lish  appropriate  committees,  including  representatives  of 

2  producers,  industry,  government,  and  science,  to  assist  in 

3  effectuating  specific  research  and  service  programs. 
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HIGSILIGHTS;  Senate  del^nted  price-control  neasure,  spending  nosi^^of  tine  on  Wherry 
rnendnent  to  elininate^ontrols- on  livestock,  poultry,  eggs^rand  their  pro  ducts;  Sen. 
Nlierry  quoted  Secretary^^derson*  s  testimony.  Senate  rece^ircd  cappropr iation  estin— • 
ate  for  inspection  of  natcl|ia.ls  used  in  process  and  reno^.ted  huttcr.  House  con- 
nittee  reported  Plannagan-Ha|^  research  ard  narketing  itfll.  Rep.  Holncs  sa,id  grain 
elevators  care  full  cand  tha,t  neiu-jondcrcd  how  USDA  can^e^lain  present  situation  in 
view  of  this.  Rep.  Rees  critiul^cd  farnr*nachinery_y^Dorts. 


SEDATE 


1,  PRICE  CONTROL,  Continued  debate  on'' 
Price  Control  and  Stabilization  Acts'^ 
Sen.  Wherry,  Nebr, ,  to  prohibit  prlc^ 

I  their  products;  Sen.  Wherry  quoted  i€st; 
previous  bill  (pp.  8483-509). 


:es.  371 »  to  extend  and  amend  the 
8472-509)*  Debated  an  amendment  by 
introl  on  livestock,  poultry,  eggs,  or 
my  of  Secretary  Anderson  on  the 


2,  APPROPRIATIONS;  BUTTER  IDSPECTKIfJ,  Received  f'itom  the  President  a  supplemental 
appropriation  estimate  of  $1^^00  to  enable  BDT^o  carry  out  the  recent  act 
providing  for  inspection  of^aterials  used  in  pr^i^ess  or  renovated  butter  (S, 
Doc.  235)*  To  Appropria^rans  Committee,  (p,  8472^ 


3.  PEDERAL-AID  INVBSTIGaTL^D,  The  Education  and  Labor  Con^idttee  reported  without 
amendment  S.  Res.  301^  io  provide  for  an  investigation  grants  to 

State  and  local  go^rnments  for  welfare,  education,  and  h^lth  programs  (S, 

,  Rept.  1668) (p.  8yf3), 


4. 


J  A 


ADMINISTRATIV^^^IXPEDSES.  In  reporting  H,  R.  6533,  Manasco  pbdnt-of-order 
bill  (see  Digest  129),  ^He  Senate  Committee  inserted  amendments  ^  increase  the 
limit  on  h^^sehold-goods  transfers  to  J,000  pounds  if  uncrated  or  \J5G  pounds 
if  crati^^  to  provide  for  mileage  allowances  of  5  cents  for  cars  an(i>2  cents 
for  mo^rcycles  whether  the  travel  is  away  from  official  stations  or  to 

provjjffe  that  the  waiver  of  the  bids  requirement  for  personal  services  snSQl  be 
apTijricable  only  if  the  services  are  of  a  technical  and  professional  natureSjOr 
performed  under  Government  supervision  and  paid  for  on  a  time  basis,  to 
specify  in  plain  terms  that, , .mandate  for  advertising  for  bids  is  equally 
applicable  whether  the  Government  deals  as  a  buyer  or  as  a  seller”,  to  authoriy^^^ 
honor  awards,  to  make  the  bill  (except  for  the  stati on..transf er  provisions) 


V effective  upon  .enactment  rather  than  on  July  1,  19^6,  and  to  provide  that  ttu 
hill’s  limitation  on  pay  of  experts  or  consulants  shall  not  apply  to  agencf^ 


^ot  under  the  Classification  Act, 


5. 


PURCHASING,  Received  from  the  President  proposed  provisions  inoffeasing  ^ 
to  $\.300  the  amount  allowed  for  purchase  of  passenger  vehicles  and  r^eallng  .  ; 
the  p^^isions  limiting  the  purchase  of  sudi  vehicles  to  used  or  Buyplus  (June 
28,  S,  \£)C,  229),  To  Appropriations  Committee, 


6,  FOREIGN  AFPJ^RS,  Received  from  the  President  a  supplemental  apaj^priation  estl- 
’  mate  of  $33^853*60  for  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  pending  its 
integration  ;^h  FAO  (July  3,  S,  Doc,  233)*  Approprla t iq/is  Committee, 

HOUSE 


7*  RESEARCH;  MARKETING.  The  jigriculture  Committee  reported  with  ajnench.icnt  H.R,6932, 
the  Flannagan-'Hope  marketing  and  research  hill  (H.Rent,  2458)  (p,  o^So) » 


SV  ^ioOP'^CONTROLr  TWhi\tingtoni''^Al^  (La,^  ,  Elliott,  Clason,  a!nd-Uilson  were 

appointed  conferees  on  H,!^  S597»  'the  omnihus  f ]/>od-control  hill  (_,S5l4),  Sen¬ 
ate  conferees  were  appointi 


9,  RIVEB.S  AND  HARBORS.  Received 

harhors  omnihus  hill  (pp.  8527“^ 
the  day  '>ppo  8511-“2) « 


conierenceyreport  on  H.R,  S^l-07»  the  rivers  and 
ronferees  xirere  appointed  earlier  in 


10.  TREASURY-POST  OEM  CE  APPROPRIATION 
hill,  H.R,,  3452  (ppo  8513-6), 


Received  the  conference  report  on  this 


11,  FARM  MACHrUERYo  Rep,  Rees,  Krns.  ,/pritic^ed  the  export  of  fa.rn  machinery  when 
there  is  an  acute  need  for  tra-arcors  and  aSLl  kinds  of  farm  naxhineiy”  in  the 
U.S.  (p„  8512), 


12,  TiIHEAT  SITUATION.  Rep.  Ho Ime  ^  Ilrs  s . ,  crit  icized^he  wheat  situ.ation,  inserted  a 
newspaper  item  indicat ing^liat  grahn  elevators  ^e  full,  and  stated  "I  wonder 
how  the  Departmenr  of  A.,^Acu. Itriro  can  exiolain  thiV  awa,y'’  (p.  o514). 

Rep-  Rogers,  Mrss^  criticized  exports  of  ’’’h^e  flour"  to  Ja.pani  in  vievi  of 


the  shortage  here  (p,.^5I5) 


13^  GRAIN  SHORTAGE.  Rey.  Merrow,  N.I:.,  inserted  N.H,  Agricu^urc .  Cjimissioner  Follcerfe 
lette'^  stating  grain  is  more  plentiful  since  the  ''d^th  of  0?A"  (p,  8513)* 


l4,  POINTS  OF  O.RDE^  The  Puhlic  Lands  Co  '.mittee  reported  with  a^^idmcnts  N.,R. 6629. 
to  provide  o/bi''  aulhority  for  the  perfoinance  cectain  functions  and  activ¬ 
ities  of  National  Var’k  Service  (UhRepi-  2459’  (p.>  8560), 


15,  BUILDING S^.ND  GRlU'EY :  The  Puhlic  Lv.ildings  and  G-rcunds  Committcc^^cported  with 
amendri^its  NcR,  t3'7,  to  provide  for  siie  a^qaVsilaon  and  d.csign  o^^cderal 
huil^ngs  (U  Rjpt.,  24oGj  ip,  05SOJ .  For  suoina^y  of  hill  see  Di  cst\29. 


3.6,  SH  LOAN.  Began  dohate  on  S.  J,  R.  s,  138 ,  to  authorize  a-  loan  to 

Ln  ^pp=  8519'-17i  8528-59)'  Agreed  earlier  to  a  resolution  for  the 
^•^tion  of  this  measure',.  • 

^7^  EXPENDITURES,  Rc:.  Rich,  Pr.*,  criticized  Federal  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  1946  (p.  8513)»  •  -  -  .  - 


Brit- 

cra- 


1946 
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^rms.  Since  it  is  American  goods  they 
want,  obviously  those  dollars  will  be 
spent  here. 

That  does  not  mean  that  some  coun¬ 
try  with  whom  Britain  deals  for  goods 
that  we  do  not  supply  and  are  not  inter¬ 
esting  in'iselling  cannot  make  certain 
agreementS'with  them  and  engage  in 
certain  tradK  But  in  the  transfer  of 
dollar  credit  %  Britain  to  some  other 
country,  obviou^  a  credit  in  favor  of 
the  other  counti^is  set  up  and  that 
means  that  Ameri^.would  be  supplying 
some  of  Britain’s  cummers  rather  than 
Britain  directly  on  the  basis  of  this 
credit.  What  I  am  tryifig  to  say  is  just 
this ;  It  does  not  make  aiw  difference  to 
us,  considering  our  trade  interest,  wheth¬ 
er  we  sell  to  England  the  'Spods  that 
might  be  acquired  under  thi^'credit  or 
sell  to  one  of  the  dominions  tlfe  goods 
that  England  might  enable  that  c^ntry 
to  buy.  V 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Lousiana.  Just  one  i^kr- 
ther  question.  What  assurance  do 
have,  if  any,  that  we  will  get  more  trade\ 
from  the  British  Dominiops,  Canada,  ■ 
Australia,  India,  and  other  possessions? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  the  facts  are — and  it  was  de¬ 
tailed  to  our  committee — that  if  we  do 
not  extend  this  credit  the  chances  are 
our  trade  with  Britain  will  begin  at  once 
to  diminish  and  this  will  react  upon  the 
dominions  and  other  countries.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  England  faces 
a  crisis.  They  must  import  to  live.  Eng¬ 
land  today  Is  exporting  automobiles  that 
English  people  need.  But  England,  in 
order  to  get  the  food  that  the  nation 
must  have  to  feed  her  millions  of  people, 
and  to  secure  other  essential  goods  has 
placed  her  economy  under  certain  rigid 
controls  by  the  government. 

Since  the  dollar  credit  is  so  limited, 
and  since  the  things  that  Britain  can 
sell  to  us  are  so  scarce,  Britain,  in  this 
present  crisis  in  the  transition  from  war 
to  peace,  is  calling  to  us  to  help  her  get 
enough  dollars  to  rehabilitate  her  eco¬ 
nomic  system.  Primarily  that  is  where 
the  credits  are  going.  May  I  say  that 
some  of  it  may  be  sold  indirectly,  that 
is,  transferred  to  some  other  nation,  but 
it  will  come  back  to  us.  Primarily  it  i^ 
to  rehabilitate  Britain’s  economy  and 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  continue' to 
foster  the  private  enterprise  syst^  in 
world  trade,  that  Mr.  Dewey  de^dbes; 
so  when  the'  importer  says,  ^  want 
American  machinery,  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  make  that  dollar  credit 
available. 

For  the  next  2  years^-inuch  of  this 
credit  is  going  to  be  i^d  for  the  pm- 
chase  of  goods  that  arjim  surplus.  Brit¬ 
ain  is  buying  as  much  tobaccg,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  they  can  right  now.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  jAiis  year  they  bought.. 
$65,000,000  worth  of  tobacco.  They 
bought  in  the'  same  period  $10,000,000 
worth  of  cot^n,  $40,000,000  worth  of  pe¬ 
troleum,  $12,000,000  worth  of  machin^y; 
and  $8,0(10,000  worth  of  hides  and  sldaS.' 
The  experts  advise  us  that  a  milliou  and 
a  half- bales  of  cotton  will^move  directly 
into„ 'English  channels  as"  soon  as  this 
cr^it  is  established,  and  the  same  thing 
ig="true  with  other  things  that  I  might 


mention,  things  that  Britain  is  eager  to 
have.  The  items  mentioned  we  are  glad 
to  export,  but  this  market  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  without  this  credit  aid. 

So,  we  will  profit  materially  by  it.  The 
gentleman  has  raised  a  question  that  is 
in  the  minds  of  many  people — Where- 
will  the  money  be  spent?  Unless  it  can 
be  spent  for  goods  in  surplus  and  not  in 
short  supply,  I  would  rather  not  see  it 
used  for  a  little  while;  in 'other  words, 
right  now  we  are  fearful  of  anything  that 
is  inflationary.  But  this  is  only  about  1 
percent  of  our  production  capacity  when 
you  break  it  up  into  a  5-year  period,  and 
is  not  inflationary.  I  am  glad  the  gen¬ 
tleman  raised  that  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hill]. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  about 
time,  it  seems  to  me,  to  explode  the  myths 
that  are  being  circulated  every  day  by 
t^ntisilver  propagandists  in  connection  / 
MK^th  the  price  of  silver.  I  am  not  speakr" 
inji^about  the  monetary  price  of  $1.29  an 
ounte  which  the  Government  of  the 
Unitei^  States  has  maintained  for/over 
150  yelenB.  I  am  speaking  merely,  of  the 
commercial  price  of  silver  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  si^r  markets  of  the  world. 

Months  agp  silver  was  selling  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  in  Londoft,^and  in  South  America  at 
85  cents  an  orflife.  Months  ago  it  was 
selling  in  EgyptNgnd  in-Traq  at  around 
$1.15  an  ounce.  Dicing  most  of  the  war 
it  has  been  selling  ia  India  at  above  $1 
an  ounce.  Recentlj^^it  reached  $1.50 
there.  Last  Friday  it  'was  selling  there 
at  $1.30;  last  ^ursday^it  was  selling 
there  at  $1.3^’'  And  let  tls  not  forget, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  these^rices  have 
been  held  down  by  the  407,000,000  ounces 
that  we  l^nd-leased  during  thft,war.  of 
which  88,000,000  ounces  to  Great^Britain 
and  226,000,000  to  India.  \ 

Even  in  our  own  country  black-ma'iket 
operatprs  have  paid  as  high  as  $1.10 
(Mnce  fo'i^  months.  But  the  best  news  o'f 
-ml  came  to  my  attention  recently  when  ■ 
'  I  learned  that  the  du  Pont  Co.  of  Dela¬ 
ware  has  at  last  seen  the  light  and  has 
taken  de^j-ry  a  silver 

Treasury,  silver-  aoiiu-r,; 
which  melted  down  and  used  in 

manufacture  of  silver  nitrate  for 
Photographic  films  at  $1.29  an  ounce. 

is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
J’ght  of  these  prices,  that  the  OPA  ceil¬ 
ings  of  171.11  cents  for  transactions  in 
silver  ia  this  country  and  for  irnports  of 
silver — ceilings  which  were  set  in  1942 — 
should  now  have  become  just  another 
dodo  bird?  Is  it  any  wonder,  with  the 
silver  prices  that  are  ruling  all  round  the 
world,  that  Mexico,  Canada,  and  Peru 
and  all  the  other  silver-producing  coun¬ 
tries  who  are  ordinarily  glad  to  sell  this 
metal  to  us  should  be  refusing  to  do  so 
now, '^d  for  many  months  past?  Is  it 
not  about  time  for  Congress  to  stop  being 
bamboozled  by  these  silver  manufac¬ 
turers  and  for  them  to  take  their  cue 
from  the  $1.29  price  which  the  du  Pont 
Co,  has  just  set?  And  is  it  not  just  about 
rime  for  the  Treasury  to  stop  pampering 


these  silver  manufacturers  and  to  resum^ 
those  purchases  of  silver  which  it  fs 
directed  to  make  under  the  law — pdr- 
chases,  by  the  way  which  it  has  failed  to 
make  since  1942  in  possible  viola.tion  of 
the  law? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Whittington,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com¬ 
mittee,  having  had  under  consideration 
the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  138)  to 
implement  further  the  purposes  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  by  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  carry  out  an  agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 

,Mr.  RESA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  subcommittee 
'of  the  Committee  on  Labor  be  permitted 
to  sit  tomorrow  morning  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  WEICHEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  Ohio)  was  given  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  letter. 

SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker’s  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  619.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  8, 
1936,  relating  to  vocational  education,  so  as 
to  provide  for  the  further  development  of 
vocational  education  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  New  York,  from  the 
Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills,  reported 
;  that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
fcund  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of 
fmtowiftg  titles,  which  were  there- 
u^  signed  by 

h!^5258.  An  act  granting  ,  a  rAiewa*  of 
•natellf'JJfo.  1J3.344,  dsteS  193C 

Klating'%)  the  flag  of  the  Church  of  God' 

H  R  59^8  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
The  Boardlitf  Public  Welfare  of  the  District 

of  Columbi^o  ’^’5lblishi|ii<^perate  in  the 
public  school^-  and  other  locations, 

a  system  of  nur^ries  and  nursery  schools  for 
day  care  of  schodl-age  and  under-school-age 
children,  and  for  o%er  purposes. 

H.  R.  5990.  An  act'  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  and  other  activltieS^argeable  in  whae 
or  in  part  against  the 

trlct  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Ju-e  30,  1947, 

and  for  other  purposes:  % 

H  R  6285  An  act  authorizing  the  State  ot 
Delaware,  by  and  through  its  Stete  highway 
denartment  to  construct,  maintaTn.  and  op- 
S  a  ton  bridge  across  the  Delaware  River 
near  Wiimb^&^o^’  Del.:  and 

H  B  64'77-  An' act  to  amend  section,  32  of 
the  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  19'^,  as 
amended,  and  section  3  of  the  Federal  Parin 
Mortgage  Corporation  Act,  as  amended,  an^ 
for  other  purposes. 
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The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa¬ 
ture  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  esdi  An  act  to  encourage  and  protect  oil 
refineries-not  having  their  own  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  for  crude  oil  by  extending  preference  to 
such  refineries  in  disposing  of  royalty  oil 
under  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act. 

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  New  York,  from  the 
Committee  on  Ktirolled  Bills,  Reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  thijg  day  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.  R.  5258.  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  No.  113,244,  dated  February  7,  1939, 
relating  to  the  flag  of  the  (Jburch  of  God; 

H.  R.  5933.  An  act  to  authorise  and  direct 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  of  Hhe  District 
of  Columbia  to  establish  and  operate  in  the 
public  schools  and  other  suitable  locations 
a  systems  of  nurseries  and  nursery’^'schools 
for  day  care  of  school-age  and  under-sfbhool- 
age  children,  and  for  other  purposes;  , 

H.  R.  5990,  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  other  activities  chargeable  im, 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  such 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1947,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  6285.  An  act  authorizing  the  State 
of  Delaware,  by  and  through  its  State  high¬ 
way  department,  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Delaware 
River  near  Wilmington,  Del.;  and 

H.  R.  6477.  An  act  to  amend  section  32  of 
the  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended,  and  section  3  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 'Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o’clock  and  34  minutes  p.  m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,4he  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  July  9,  1946, 
at  10  o’clock  a.  m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1442.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 

the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  bill  to  empower  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  grant  rights-of-way  for  varioW 
purposes  across  lands  of  individual  Indians 
-T  tribes,  communities,  bands,  oyha- 

.  tions;  to  tiic  committee  on  Indian  Aftejvs. 

1443.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,,  United 

States  Maritime  Commission,  tran<imitting 
the  report  of  the  United  Statey  Maritime 
Commission  on  the  activities  aira  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission  under  the  Merchant 
>-hip  Sales  Act  of  1946  from  its'date  of  enact¬ 
ment  through  June  30,  1946;  to  the  Com- 
mltree  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish¬ 
eries.  / 

1444.  A  letter  from  .the  Arphivist  of  the 
L-’red  States,  transgritting  report  on  rec¬ 
ords  proposed  for  disposal  by  various  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies;  €b  the  Committee  on  the 
Di.sf^osition  ff  Executive  Papers. 


REPORTS  OS'  COMMITTEES  ON  PUBLIC 
bills  AND  RESOLUTTONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
cominhtees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prinung  and  reference  to  thft  proper 
calendar,  as  follows:  ! 

Mr.  PLANNAGAN:  Committee,  .on  Agricul- 
H.  R.  6932.  A  bill  to  pro  de  for  fur¬ 
ther  resea  ■(.  In  into  basic  laws  an<i  principles 


relating  to  agriculture  and  to  Improve  and 
facilitate  the  marketing  and  distribution  of 
agricultural  products;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2458).  Referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida;  Committee.on- 
the  Public  Lands.  H.  R.  6629.  A  bill  to  pro¬ 
vide  basic  authority  for  the  performance  of 
certain  functions  and  activities  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Service;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  2459).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  LANHAM :  Committee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds.  H.  R.  6917.  A  bill 
to  provide  for  site  acquisition  and  design 
of  Federal  buildings,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  2460) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WEAVER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  141.  An  act  to  clarify  the  law  relating 
to  the  filling  of  the  first  vacancy  occurring 
In  the  office  of  district  judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Pennsylvania;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  2461).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  LARCADE:  Committee  on  the  Terri¬ 
tories.  H.  R.  3361.  A  bill  to  amend  para-  / 
graph  (1)  of  section  73  of  the  Hawaiian  Or»‘ 

■  gaqlc  Act,  as  amended;  with  amendmems 
(Rept.  No.  2462) .  Referred  to  the  Comm^ee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  o|’^  the 
Union;- 

Mr.  L^RCADE;  Committee  on  t^  Terri¬ 
tories.  H,  R.  6610.  A  bill  to  watfe  certain 
restrictions  ^of  the  Hawaiian  Org^ic  Act.  re¬ 
lating  to  land  exchanges  for  tM  acquisition 
of  certain  lands  at  Hilo,  Hawaii  with  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No';,2463) .  Refe/red  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  Hou^  on  the  State  of 
the  Union.  / 

Mr.  LARCADE:  Oom^ttee  on  the  Terri¬ 
tories.  H.  R.  6918.  A  bill  to  provide  emer¬ 
gency  relief  for  the/Victims  of  the  seismic 
.waves  which  struc^the' Territory  of  Hawaii, 
and  for  other  purposes;  wtthout  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2464  L'  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole/^ouse  on  th«  State  of  the 
Union.  / 

Mr.  MeW^LAN  of  South  Carolina;  Com¬ 
mittee  o^he  District  of  Columbia.  S.  1426. 
An  act  yS  provide  for  the  replanning  and  re- 
bulldl^  of  slum,  blighted,  and  other  areas 
of  tl^District  of  Columbia  and  the  assembly, 
by  j^rchase  or  condemnation,  of  real  prop- 
In  such  areas  and  the  sal^  or  lease 
Hereof  for  the  redevelopment  of  such  area  In 
'accordance  with  said  plans;  and  to  provide 
for  the  organization  of,  procedure  for,  and  • 
the  financing  of  such  planni^’”'  acquisition, 
and  sale  or  anq  for  otLr^U’Oses; 

■  amendments  (Rept,  No.  2465') 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole'^^®’^®® 
bn  the  State  of  the  Union. 


freat  Falls,  and  to  provide  for  the  acquisly 
tion  of  lands  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ana 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  requi|rte 
to  the  comprehensive  park,  parkway,yand 
playground  system  of  the  National  Ca^tal,” 
approved  May  29,  1930;  to  the  Comi^tee  on 
’ublic  Buildings  and  Grounds.  / 

By  Mr.  O’BRIEN  of  Mlchi^: 

H.  R.  6970.  A  bill  to  provid^ for  an  air 
parcel  post  service,  and  for  ojner  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Po^J^ffice  and  Post 
Roads.  y 

By  Mr.  STIGLER: 

H.  R.  6971.  A  bill  to  eafend  the  benefits  of 
vocational  rehabilltati^  to  World  War  II 
veterans  who  incu^disabilities  while  re¬ 
ceiving  education  Jbr  training  under  part 
Vin  of  Veterans j^gulatlon  No.  1  (a),  as 
amended;  to  thjr  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans’  Legla 

By . Mr^fwOORHIS  of  California: 

H.  R.  6972j^  bill  to  require  interstate  pipe 
lines  to  qjfferate  as  common  carriers  and  to 
divorce  ^fceir  operations  from  shipper  own¬ 
ers;  to^e  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce. 


/ 


•'By  Mr.  O’BRIEN  of  Michigan: 


the 

the 


the 


.  Res.  699.  A  resolution  relative  to 
Jewish  national  home  in  Palestine;  to 
,^ommittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WASIELEWSKI ; 

H.  Res.  700.  A  resolution  authorizing 
printing  as  a  House  document  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  Poland, 
and  providing  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Print¬ 
ing. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  memo¬ 
rials  were  presented  and  referred  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Fourth 
Revisional  Parliament  of  the  Hellenes,  me¬ 
morializing  the  people  of  the  United  States 
on  the  one  hundred  and  seventieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  their  Independence;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  " 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEE; 

H.R.  6967.  A  bill  to  improve,  strengthen 
and  expand  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  and  to  consolidate  and  revise  the  laws 
relating  to  its  administration;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By' Mr.  LANHAM: 

KR.  6968.  A  bill  to  define  the  area  of  the 
TMited  States  Capitol  Grounds,  to  regulate 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
|?roundr”^  Buildings  and 

•  LANHAM  (by  request)  : 

j"An'  t  amend  the  act  entitled 

^  acquisition,  establishment 

pnd  development  of  the  George  Wajshingto-'t 
^emorlal  Parkway  along  the  Potomac. 
plount  Vernon  and  Fort  Washington  to 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts; 

H.  R.  6973.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthoula 
S.  Maskas;  to  the  Committee  on  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Naturalization. 

H.  R.  6974.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
DeSousa  Grade:  to  the  Committee  on  Im- 
migi-ation  and  Naturalization. 

’  By  Mr.  CHELP: 

H.R,  6975.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  es¬ 
tate  of  , Patrician  Ann  Moore,  deceased;  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims. 

HINSHAW: 

H.  R.  6976.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hayato 
Harris  Oza\^^;  to  the  Committee  on  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Naturalization. 

By  Mr.  ARCANTONIO : 

H.  R.  6977.  A  btjl  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
August  Erdmann;  Ho  the  Committee  on  Im¬ 
migration  and  Naturalization. 

By  Mr.  SHOR'T; 

H.  R,  6978.  A  bill  foi*.  the  relief  of  Daniel 
-B,  Meador;  to  the  Comntittee  on  Claims.  ' 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  ^btll,  petitions 
and  papers  w'ere  laid  on  the  feUerk’s  desk 
,  and  ref  erred  «s  follows  : 

2064.  By  Mr.  LARCADE:  Memorial  of  the 

senate  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  re  housing 
for  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  “ 

2065.  By  Mr.  LEWIS:  Petition  signed' by 
Earl  Groves  and  60  other  citizens  of  tire 
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July  8,  1946. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Flannagan,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  submitted  the 
'  ^  following 

R  E  P  O  R  T 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  6932] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.  R.  6932)  to  provide  for  further  research  into  basic  laws  and  prin¬ 
ciples  relating  to  agriculture  and  to  improve  and  facilitate  the  market¬ 
ing  and  distribution  of  agricultural  products,  having  considered  the 
same,  report  thereon  with  a  recommendation  that  it  do  pass,  with 
the  following  amendments: 

Page  4,  line  19,  add  a  period  at  the  end  of  line  19. 

Page  4,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out  the  words  “and  shall  be  conducted 
by  such  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  Secretary 
may  designate  or  establish.” 

General  Statement 

The  hearings  which  this  committee  has  held  were  based  on  H.  R.  6548 
and  H.  R.  6692  and  committee  prints  thereof.  As  a  result  of  the 
hearings  these  bills  were  amended  and  combined  to  form  a  clean  bill, 
and  H.  R.  6932  was  thereupon  introduced.  Title  I  of  the  clean  bill 
(H.  R.  6932)  replaces  H.  R.  6548  and  title  11  supersedes  H.  R.  6692. 

title  I 

Title  I  of  this  bill  amends  the  act  of  June  29,  1935  (the  Banldiead- 
Jones  Act),  which  provided  for  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles 
relating  to  agriculture,  and  the  more  complete  endowment  and 
support  of  land-grant  colleges.  The  principal  purposes  of  these 
amendments  are  to  provide  for  a  greatly  augmented  research  program 
with  a  view  of  enabling  agriculture  to  attain  a  position  in  research  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  other  great  industries. 
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Title  I  of  this  bill  broadens  the  autbority  of  the  Bankbead-Jones 
Act  bj''  providing  for  additional  researcb  on  all  types  of  farm  problems, 
particularly  those  which  have  developed  in  recent  years  and  which  are 
anticipated  in  the  future.  It  also  authorizes  research  to  encourage 
the  discovery,  introduction,  and  breeding  of  new  and  useful  agricultural 
crops,  plants,  and  animals,  both  foreign  and  native,  with  pai'ticular 
emphasis  being  placed  on  those  crops  and  plants  which  may  be  adapted 
to  utilization  in  the  chemical  and  manufacturing  industries. 

The  expanded  research  pi’ograms  authorized  under  title  I  of  this 
bill  are  to  be  effectuated  in  substance  in  the  same  maiuier  as  in  the 
V  original  act  of  1935,  as  follows:  (1)  By  mal-dng  grants  to  State  agri- 
cidtural  experiment  stations  (in  Puerto  Rico,  the  States,  and  Terri¬ 
tories)  for  research  on  problems  within  State  boundaries.  Additional 
grants  are  authorized  for  research  on  regional  problems  common  to 
two  or  more  States,  which  progTams  are  required  to  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  by  the  dhectors  of  State  experiment 
stations;  (2)  by  authorizing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  conduct 
further  utilization  research;  and  (3)  by  authorizing  cooperative 
research  projects  on  regional  and  national  problems  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  State  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

The  most  significant  difference  in  the  means  employed  by  title  1  of 
\  this  bill,  from  that  used  in  the  act  of  June  29,  1935,  to  effectuate  the 
research  authorized,  is  the  provision  (sec.  10  (a))  which  authorizes 
'.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  connection  with  research  on  utilization 
I  and  associated  problems  concerning  the  development  and  application 
of  present,  new,  and  extended  uses  of  agriculutral  commodities  and 
the  dissemination  of  information  relative  thereto,  to  enter  into  con¬ 
tracts  with  public  or  private  organizations  or  individuals,  as  he  may 
find  qualified  to  conduct  the  work,  if  he  determines  that  it  would  be 
carried  out  more  effectively,  more  rapidly,  or  at  less  cost  than  if  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture .1()^his  provision  will  enable! 
the  Secretary  of  Agricidture' to  utilize  the  best  facilities  and  pei'sanneT'j.^ 
available  for  utilization  research. Utilization  research  requires  labora¬ 
tories  with  various  types  of  equipment  and  scientists  with  manj^  dif¬ 
ferent  fields  of  specialization.  These  are  available,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  regional  research  and  other  laboratories  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  these  facilities  should  be  expandetl  as  rapklly  as 
possible  and  used  to  i;naximum  capacity.  However,  the  Treed' for 
utilization  research  exceeds  the  capacity  of  these  existing  facilities 
and,  in  recognition  of  this  fact,  provision  is  made  to  augment  depart¬ 
mental  facilities  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  public  and  private  agencies  and  individuals.  The^ 
authority  to  carry  on  utilization  research  tlirougli„contracts-is,,  how¬ 
ever,  subject  to  the  over-all  limitation  that  such  research  shall  .be 
conducted  so  far  as  practicable  at  laboratories  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultm’eT^  ]The  authority  to  conduct  research  in  connection  with 
the  appliCatioA  of  present,  new,  and  extended  uses  of  agricultural 
products  and  the  dissemination  of  information  through  the  use  of 
contracts  with  public  or  private  organizations  or  individuals,  will 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  stimulate  the  rapid  adoption  of 
new  uses  and  methods  developed  through  research. 

From  the  hearings  on  this  bill  it  is  apparent  that  agricultural  re¬ 
search  is  lagging  far  behind  research  in  other  fields,  and  that  additional 
research  is  urgently  needed.  This  is  easily  demonstrated  by  com¬ 
paring  two  fibers — cotton  and  rayon.  Rayon,  a  product  of  the 
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laboratoiy,  has  rapidly  been  overtaking  and  supplanting  many  of  the 
former  uses  of  cotton.  It  has  made  such  enormous  strides,  it  now 
seriously  threatens  to  supplant  completely  some  of  the  major  outlets 
for  cotton.  This  increased  use  and  advancement  of  rayon  over  cotton 
is  not  due  solely  to  any  inherent  qualities  or  advantages  of  rayon  over 
cotton.  In  fact,  the  converse  appears  to  be  true,  namely,  that  cotton 
inherently  has  many  advantages  over  rayon.  Rayon’s  advancement 
and  expanded  use  has  been  due  primarily  to  research — research  which 
developed  its  qualities,  and  adapted  it  to  an  mcreasing  number  of  new 
uses.  The  same  kind  of  research  is  sorely  needed  for  agricultural 
products.  The  principal  deficiencies  in  agricultural  research  in  the 
past  have  not  been  in  the  quality  of  such  research,  but  in  the  lack  of 
its  scope  and  of  the  size  and  number  of  research  projects  under  way 
L  in  relation  to  the  myriad  problems  confronting  agriculture.  It  was 
/shown,  for  example,  that  one  company  manufacturing  rayon  has 
10  times  more  experimental  spinnmg  and  weaving  equipment  than 
does  the  New  Orleans  Regional  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  purpose  is  to  discover  waj^s  of  using  rayon 
more  advantageously  in  the  machmery  of  the  textile  industry.  It 
was  also  shown  that  the  chemical  mdustry  as  a  whole  spends  approx¬ 
imately  2  percent  of  its  gross  revenues  on  research.  An  equivalent 
percentage  of  the  gross  revenues  of  the  cotton  farmer  alone,  if  avail¬ 
able  for  research,  would  amount  to  approximately  $26,000,000  an¬ 
nually.  These,  and  many  similar  facts,  have  made  it  increasingly 
apparent  that  the  future  well-being  of  agriculture  depends  upon  a 
greatly  expanded  research  program. 


TITLE  II 


r* 


The  prhicipal  purposes  of  title  II  of  this  bill  ai’e  to  promote  through 
research,  study,  experimentation,  and  tlirough  the  development  of 
cooperation  among  Federal  and  State  agencies,  farm  organizatipns, 
and  private  mdustries,  a  scientific  approach  to  the  problems  of  mar¬ 
keting,  transportation,  and  distribution  of  agricultural  products, 
which  has  been  utilized  so  successfufiyyin  connection  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  products  to  the  end  that  marketmg  methods  and 
facilities  may  be  improved;  that  distribution \costs  may  be  reduced; 
that  the  price  spread  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  may  be 
narrowed;  that  dietary  and  nutritional  standards  may  be  improved; 
that  new  and  wider  markets  for  American  agricultural  products  may 
be  developed;  and  that  the  full  production  of  American  farms  may  be 
disposed  of  usefully,  economically,  profitably,  and  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

It  is  generally  recognized  and  admitted  that  many  of  the  major  and 
most  pressing  problems  m  agriculture  lie  in  the  field  of  marketmg  and 
distribution.  In  the  past,  major  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
problems  of  production,  and  marketing  problems  to  a  large  extent 
have  been  ignored.  Unless  intensive  research  is  carried  out  to  im¬ 
prove  the  processes  of  distributing  agricultural  products  capable  of 
beuig  produced  in  abundance,  many  of  the  benefits  and  improvements 
developed  through  research  m  the  field  of  production  will  be  dissipated. 
Production  is  but  half  the  problem.  It  is  equally  important,  if 
agriculture  and  the  Nation  is  to  prosper,  that  there  be  an  efficient 
marketmg  system  to  distribute  m  an  economical  and  orderly  manner 
that  which  is  produced. 
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In  connection  with  this  committee’s  investigation  of  the  marketing 
of  farm  products,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  54,  it  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  that  there  is  comparatively  little  information  available  on  the 
costs,  wastes,  and  inefficiencies  of  marketing  and  distributing  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  Such  information  is  fundamental  in  anythorough 
study  of  our  marketing  system.  Without  adequate  information,  no 
accurate  analysis  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  distribution  system  can  be 
made.  Such  information  must  be  compiled  if  attention  is  to  be 
focused  on  the  weak  spots  and  if  ways  and  means  for  improvements 
are  to  be  developed.  The  work  involved  in  conducting  studies,  anal¬ 
yses,  surveys,  and  other  research  and  experimentations  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  handling  agricultural  products  from  the  farm  to  the  , 
consumer,  to  reduce  the  price  spread,  to  improve  the  methods  of  '• 
processing,  preparing  for  market,  packaging,  handling,  transporting,  1 
storing,  marketing,  distributing,  and  developing  new  outlets  for  agri-  ^ 
cultural  products,  is  a  continuing  process  which  must  be  carried  on 
constantly  if  genuine  progress  is  to  be  made. 

Under  our  economic  system,  most  agricultural  production  is  for  • 
market,  and  under  such  conditions  tending  to  become  specialized 
and  concentrated  in  the  most  efficient  producing  areas.  This  special¬ 
ization  in  production  tends  to  separate  production  farther  and  farther 
from  the  consumer  and  to  make  the  problems  of  marketing  more 
complex.  It  is,  therefore,  more  important  than  ever  that  all  appro¬ 
priate  steps  by  taken  to  assist  the  privately  operated  system  for 
marketing  and  distributing  agriculturar  products  to  function  more 
efficiently. 

Title  II  of  this  bill  is  desigiu'd  to  provide  the  marketing  research 
so  vitally  needed,  and  to  give  to  marketing  problems  the  same  type 
of  intensive  study  and  attention  that  is  given  to  the  problems  of 
agricultural  production. 

IV  One  of  the  significant  sections  of  title  II  is  section  205  (a).  This 
section  authorizes  the  vSecretary  of  Agriculture,  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  title  11,  to  cooperate  with  other  bi’anches  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  State  agencies,  trade  associations,  private  organizations,  and^ 
individuals.  It  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  contractsfl 
and  agreements  with  such  agencies  for  the  purposes  of  conducting 
marketing  I'esearch  or  service  work  authorized  by  this  title  if  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  services  or  functions  to  be  performed  will  be  carried 
out  more  effectively,  more  rapidly,  or  at  less  cost  than  if  performed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture .j'  ■This  provision,  which  is  very  similar 
to  a  provision  cdhlaihecl  in  title  I,  will  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  utilize  the  best  facilities  and  personnel  available  in  carrying 
out  the  marketing  research  and  services  authorized  under  title  II. 
There  are  manj'^  marketing  problems  which  cannot  be  solved  in  a 
laboratory  or  facility  of  the  Federal  Government  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  only  laboratory  available  is  the  distribution  system  itself. 
Therefore,  much  of  the  information  necessary  for  effective  marketing 
research  must  be  done  by,  or  accomplished  in  cooperation  with,  in¬ 
dustry.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  provision  is  made  whereby  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  enter  into  contracts  with  public  and 
private  agencies  and  individuals.  .  The  authority  to  enter  into  such 
contracts  or  cooperative  agreements  are,  however,  subject  to  the 
limitation  in  the  declaration  of  policy  that  in  effectuating  the  purposes 
of  this  title  maximum  use  is  to  be  made  of  existins:  research  facilities 
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owned  or  controlled  by  tlie  Federal  Government  or  by  State  agricul-  .1 
turaTexperlment  stations  and  of  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  and'  State  I 
E^rtension  Services.  2  — 

Xnoflier  important  provision  of  title  II  is  subsection  (b)  of  section 
204.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  authorized  to  make  available  from  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  section  204  such  sums  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
for  allotment  to  State  departments  of  agriculture,  State  bureaus  and 
departments  of  markets,  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  • 
other  appropriate  State  agencies  for  cooperative  research  projects 
authorized  under  this  title.  No  allotments  may  be  inacte'under  this 
subsection,  however,  unless  the  cooperating  agency  makes  available 
I  from  its  own  funds  an  amount  equivalent  to  that  received  under  an 
allotment.  Allotments  are  directed  to  be  made  to  the  agency  or 
agencies  best  equipped  and  qualified  to  conduct  the  specific  research 
project  to  be  undertaken  and  are  requhed  to  be  covered  B^cooperative-. 
agreements  between  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  cooperating 
agency.  Such  agreements  are  to  contain  a  provision  prohibiting  dupli¬ 
cation  or  overlapping  of  work  within  the  State  or  States  cooperating./ 

If  duplication  or  overlapping  occurs,  authority  is  given  to  withhold 
unexpended  balances  on  such  projects.  This  section  of  the  bill  X 
recognizes  that  there  are  frequently  several  State  agencies  engaged  in 
marketing  activities.  It  is  designed  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  cooperate  with  the  agency  or  agencies  best  qualified  and  at 
the  same  time  tend  to  prevent  unnecessary  duplication  of  work.  This 
bill,  it  is  believed,  will  make  possible  the  attainment  of  greater  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  between  the  Federal  Govenunent  and  various  State  agencies 
and  will  provide  a  means  of  unifying  their  efforts  in  attacking  major 
marketing  problems. 


Organization 

One  of  the  principal  aims  of  title  II  is  to  facilitate  admin istratioiU 
of,  and  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of,  the  marketing  work  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricultme,  and  to  give  it  the  emphasis  and  attention  that 
it  should  receive  by  providing  for  the  integration  of  all  the  marketing 
functions  of  the  Department,  includiiig  marketing  research,  service, 
and  regulatory  activities  into  a  single  agency,  whose  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  shall  be  to  conduct  and  administer  programs  designed  to  ini- 
piove  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  agricultural  products. 

Testimony  introtluced  at  the  hearings  shows  that  such  activities  as 
the  Department  has  developed  to  improve  the  private  marketing  sys¬ 
tem  have  been  shifted  about  through  a  long  series  of  departmental 
reorganizations,  and  at  present  the  marketing  research,  service,  and 
regulatory  activities  are  spread  among  various  bureaus,  agencies,  and  i 
bi’anches  of  the  Department.  Sifch  agencies  all  have  numerous  other  ‘ 
duties  in  addition  to  their  .marketing  functions.  The  agency  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  has  a  major  share  of  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  administering  marketing  services  and  improving  distribution 
is  also  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  production  goals,  suppoit 
price  activities,  activities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
purchase  and  sale  activities,  and  other  action  programs,  all  of  which 
are  very  important  and  necessarily  make  strong  demands  upon  the 
time  and  energies  of  the  Administrator.  In  view  of  the  great  import¬ 
ance  of  the  marketing  and  distribution  problems  to  the  welfare  of 
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agriculture  and  of  the  Nation,  and  of  the  fact  that  so  little  effective 
work  has  been  done  in  this  field  in  comparison  A'ith  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem,  this  committee  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  research 
in  marketing  and  the  closely  related  marketing  services  and  regulatory 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  handled  by  an 
integrated  administrative  unit  within  the  Department,  responsible  to 
the  Secretary. 

Such  a  unit  should  be  staffed  with  qualified  marketmg  experts  and 
should  be  permitted  to  utilize  all  its  energies  and  resources  for  pro¬ 
moting,  improving,  and  developing'  a  sound  marketing  system  with¬ 
out  its  administrative  officers  being  burdened  with  other  complicated 
problems  and  heavy  responsibilities  incident  to  other  important  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  sueh  as  they  are  at  present. 
This  is  the  method  which  has  been  used  to  achieve  notable  suceess  in 
the  field  of  produetion  research.  This  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  imder  such  an  administrative  organization  great  progress  can 
rapidly  be  made  in  fhe  field  of  marketing.  Accordingly,  the  bill  au¬ 
thorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  transfer  and  consolidate  the 
marketing  research,  service,  and  regulatory  activities. 

TITLE  III 

This  title  makes  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Advisory  Committee  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  make  recommendations  relative  to  research  and  servfice  work  to 
be  performed  under  the  authority  of  this  bill,  and  to  assist  in  obtain- 
mg  the  cooperation  of  producers,  farm  organizations,  industry  groups, 
and  governmental  bodies  in  the  furtherance  of  such  research  and 
service  programs.  The  Committee  dhectcd  to  be  established  is 
broadly  representative  of  all  the  various  segments  of  agriculture. 
The  fidl  Committee  is  required  to  meet  at  least  once  each  year  and 
provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  an  executive  committee 
wnich  is  required  to  meet  at  least  once  each  quarter.  It  is  believed 
that  such  Advisory  Committee  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  helping 
in  the  formulation  of,  and  in  obtaining  cooperation  among  the  various 
segments  of  agriculture  and  industry  in  the  furtherance  of,  research 
and  service  programs.  Such  a  Committee  can  also  be  instrumental 
m  bringing  about  the  rapid  adoption  of  improved  methods  and  new 
uses  developed  thi-ough  research. 

Analysis  of  the  Bill 

TITLE  I 

1.  Section  1  of  title  I  of  the  bill  amends  section  1  of  the  act  of 
June  29,  1935  (the  Banldiead-Jones  Act),  by  broadening  the  scope  of 
the  research  authorized  therein  to  cover  all  type^  of  farm  problems, 
particularly  those  which  have  been  developed  in  recent  years.  This 
includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  research  relating  to  improved  methods 
of  production;  research  into  problems  of  human  nutrition;  research 
relating  to  the  development  of  present  new  and  extended  uses  and 
rnarkets  for  agricultural  commodities;  research  to  encourage  the 
discovery  and  introduction  of  new  and  useful  agricultural  crops, 
plants,  and  animals;  research  relating  to  more  and  profitable  uses  for 
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tlie  resources  of  agriculture;  research  relating  to  conservation  and 
development  of  land,  forest,  and  water  resources  for  agricultural 
purposes;  research  relating  to  design,  development,  and  more  efficient 
use  of  farm  homes,  buildings,  machinery;  and  research  relating  to  any 
other  laws  and  principles  that  may  contribute  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenaiice  of  a  permanent  and  effective  agricultural  industry. 

2.  Section  2  of  title  I  of  this  bill  adds  three  new  sections  numbered 
9,  10,  and  11  to  the  act  of  June  29,  1935,  the  substance  of  which  are 
as  follows: 

Section  9:  This  section  authorizes  an  appropriation  for  allotment  to 
Puerto  Rico,  the  States,  and  Territories  for  use  by  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  The  authorization  provides  initially  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $2,500,000  to  bo  increased  annually  thereafter  to  total 
$20,000,000  by  the  fifth  year.  Such  sums  are  available  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  section  1  of  this  title,  and  for  the  purchase  and 
rental  of  land,  the  acquisition,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  build¬ 
ings,  and  foi-  the  dissemination  of  the  results  of  research.  Twenty 
percent  of  the  sums  authorized  under  this  section  are  made  available 
equally  to  Puerto  Rico,  each  State,  and  Territory.  Fifty -two  percent 
of  such  sums  arc  to  be  allotted  on  a  formula  based  on  the  relationship 
of  the  rural  and  farm  population  of  each  State,  Territory,  and  Puerto 
Rico  to  the  total  population.  Each  State,  Territory,  and  Puerto  Rico 
is  required  to  make  available  for  research  a  sum  equivalent  to  that 
received  under  the  foregoing  methods  of  allotment.  Twenty-five 
percent  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this  section 
are  to  be  allotted  to  the  States  for  cooperative  research  in  which  two 
oFmoie  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  are  cooperating  to  solve 
problems  that  concein  the  agriculture  of  more  than  one  State.  There 
is  no  requirement  that  these  funds  be  matched.  Three  percent  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  are  made  available  to  the  Office 
of  Exjieriment  Stations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Section  10:  This  section  authorizes  an  initial  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  amount  of  $3,000,000  to  be  increased 
each  year  thereafter  by  an  equivalent  amount  to  total  $15,000,000  in 
5  years.  The  funds  are  to  be  used  in  carrying  out  further  research  on 
utilization  and  associated  problems  in  connection  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  application  of  present,  new,  and  extended  uses  of  agricultural 
commodities,  and  to  disseminate  information  relative  thereto, 
carrying  out  such  functions,  the  Secretary  of  AgTiculture  is  authorizecl 
to  eirter  into  coirtracts  with  public  and  private  organizations  and 
individuals  when,  in  his  judgment,  the  work  mil  be  carried  out  more 
effectively,  more  rapidly,  or  at  less  cost  than  if  performed  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  but  the  research  is  required  to  be  conducted 
so  far  as  practicable  at  laboratories  of  the  Dejiartm^t-  ' 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  10  authorizes  an  initialappropriation  of 
$J, 500, 000  to  be  increased  by  that  amount  each  year  to  total  $6,000,000 
in  4  years.  Such  funds  are  to  be  used  for  cooperative  research  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  State  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  and  such  other  agencies  as  may  be  mutually  agree¬ 
able,  to  effectuate  the  purposes  oi  section  1,  except  research  on 
utilization. 

Section  1 1 :  This  section  earmarks  20  percent  of  the  funds  a  uthoiized 
to  be  appropriated  under  section  9  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  States,  and  Ter¬ 
ritories  for  research  in  the  field  of  marketing.  It  also  requires  that 
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cooperative  research  authorized  under  sections  9  (a)  (3)  and  10  (b) 
of  this  title  be  earned  out  under  cooperative  agreeinents  l^etween  the 
Secretary  of  Agiicultuie  and  the  cooperating  agencies,  nnd  that  such 
agreements  contain  appropiiate  piovisions  for  preventing  duplication 
or  overlapping  of  work  within  the  State  or  States  cooperating. 
Authority  is  given  to  vdthhold  any  unexpended  balances  m  the  event 
that  duplication  occurs.  This  section  also  requires  that  there  be ' 
included  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
complete  statement  of  the  research  work  being  performeil  under  con¬ 
tracts  or  cooperative  agreements,  showing  the  names  of  the  cooperat¬ 
ing  agencies  and  the  amounts  expended,  segregated  by  Federal  and 
non-Federal  funds. 

TITLE  ii 

Section  202;  This  section  declares  that  a  sound,  etheient,  and 
privately  operated  system  for  distributing  and  marketing  agricultural 
products  is  essential  to  a  prosperous  agriculture  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation.  It  further  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  promote 
through  research,  study,  experimentation,  and  cooperation  among 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  farm  organizations,  and  private  industry 
a  scientific  approach  to  the  problems  of  marketing,  transportation, 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  products.  In  effectuating  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title,  it  is  directed  that  maximum  use  shall  be  made  of 
existing  research  facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  by  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  of  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Federal  and  State  Extension  Services. 

“^Section  203:  This  section  authorizes  such  research,  study,  investiga¬ 
tion,  experimentation,  and  the  rendition  of  such  marketing  services 
jas  are  necessary  for  the  development  and  establishment  of  unproved 
and  more  efficient  methods  of  handling,  storing,  processing,  preserv¬ 
ing,  protecting,  marketmg,  and  distributing  agricultural  products. 
The  various  subsections  of  section  203  set  forth  in  considerable  detail 
the  various  types  of  functions  authorized  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  title  II  of  this  bill. 

"’■'Section  204:  This  section  authorizes  an  appropriation  to  conduct 
the  research  and  service  work  authorized  under  title  II  of  this  bill. 
The  authorization  provides  initially  for  an  appropriation  of  $2,500,000 
to  be  increased  annually  thereafter  to  total  $20,000,000  in  5  years. 
Such  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  are  in  addition  to,  and  not 
in  substitution  for,  any  other  funds  appropriated  or  available  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  marketing  research  or  service  activities. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  authorizes  the  Secretaiy  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  make  available  such  sums  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  for 
allotment  to  State  departments  of  agriculture.  State  bureaus  and  de¬ 
partments  of  markets.  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and 
other  appropiiate  State  agencies  for  cooperative  research  projects  in 
marketing  to  effectuate  the  piuiioses  of  title  II  of  this  bill.  No  allot¬ 
ment  may  be  made  to  any  State  agencj' m  excess  of  the  amount  which 
such  State  agency  makes  available  out  of  its  own  funds  for  marketmg 
research.  The  funds  which  State  agencies  are  required  to  make  avail¬ 
able  in  order  to  qualify  for  an  allotment  under  this  section  are  in 
ad:  laon  to  any  funds  now  available  to  such  agencies  for  marketing 
research.  Allotments  authorized  under  this  section  are  to  be  made 
to  the  agency  or  agencies  best  equipped  and  qualified  to  conduct  the 
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specific  researcli  project  to  be  undertaken  and  all  such  allotments  are 
required  to  be  covered  by  cooperative  agreements  between  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  Agiiculture  and  the  cooperating  agency,  and  such  agreements 
are  required  to  contam  approi)riate  provisions  for  preventing  duplica¬ 
tion  or  overlapphig  of  work  withm  the  State  or  States  cooperating. 
Authority  is  given  to  withhold  any  unexpended  balances  m  the  event 
that  duplication  occurs. 

Section  205  (a):  This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
m  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  this  bill,  to  cooperate  with 
other  branches  of  the  Goveniment,  State  agencies,  trade  and  bushiess 
associations,  private  organizations,  or  other  persons  engaged  in  the 
production,  transportation,  storing,  processmg,  marketing,  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  agricultural  products.  It  also  authorizes  the  Secretaiy  of 
Agriculture  to  enter  mto  contracts  and  agreements  with  States,  private 
finns,  uistitutions,  and  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  re¬ 
search  and  service  work,  niakmg  and  compiling  reports  and  surveys, 
and  carrying  out  other  functions  relative  thereto  when,  m  his  judg¬ 
ment,  the  services  or  functions  to  be  performed  mil  be  carried  out 
more  effectively,  more  rapidly,  or  at  less  cost  than  if  perfonned  by 
the  Department  of  Agripulture. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  requires  that  there  be  included  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  complete  statement 
of  research  work  being  performed  under  contracts  or  cooperative 
agreements  under  this  title,  showing  the  names  of  the  agencies  co¬ 
operating,  and  the  amounts  expended,  segregated  by  Federal  and 
non-Federal  funds. 

Section  206:  This  section  authorizes  the  Secretaiy  of  Agricidture, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  to  transfci-,  group,  co¬ 
ordinate,  and  consolidate  the  work  of  all  divisions,  bureaus,  and  units 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  primarily  concerned  with  research, 
service  or  regulatory  activities  in  connection  with  marketing,  trans¬ 
portation,  storage,  processing,  and  distribution  of  agricultural  prod>ucts 
into  a  single  administrative  agency.  It  is  not  intended,  however, 
that  this  authority  shall  extend  to,  or  authorize  the  transfer  of,  the 
functions  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  authorized  under  the 
act  of  July  2,  1926,  as  amended. 

Section  207:  This  section  defines  the  term  “agricultural  products.” 

Section  208:  This  section  authorizes  such  expenditures  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  title  II  of  this  bill. 

TITLE  III 

Section  301  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  to  assist  in  the  formidation  of  research  and  service  pro- 
gi-ams  and  in  the  furtherance  of  such  programs. 

Section  302  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  to  establish 
appropriate  committees  to  assist  in  effectuating  specific  research  and 
service  programs . 


Ch.\nges  in  Existing  Law 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  2a  of  rule  XllI  of  the  Rides  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  changes  made  by  the  bill  as  reported  are 
shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in 
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black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing  law  in  which 
no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

[Public  Law  182,  74th  Cong.j 
TITLE  I 

[Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  dirc-cted  to  con-  s 
duct  research  into  laws  and  principles  underlying  basic  problems  of  agriculture 
in  its  broadest  aspects;  research  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of, 
and  the  development  of  new  and  improved  methods  of  production  of,  distribu¬ 
tion  of,  and  new  and  extended  uses  and  markets  for,  agricultural  commodities  and 
byi)roducts  and  manufactures  thereof;  and  research  relating  to  the  conservation, 
development,  and  use  of  land  and  water  resources  for  agricultural  purposes,  t 
Research  authorized  under  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  research  provided  > 
for  under  existing  law  (but  both  activities  shall  be  coordinated  so  far  as  practi-  I 
cable)  and  shall  be  conducted  by  such  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  { 
as  the  Secretary  may  designate  or  establish.]  ^ 

Section  1.  it  is  hereby  declared  to  he  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  promote  the 
efficient  production  and  utilization  of  products  of  the  soil  as  essential  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  people  and  to  promote  a  sound  and  prosperous  agriculture  and  rural  life 
as  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  full  employment  and  national  prosperity .  It  is  j 
also  the  intent  of  Congress  to  assure  agricidture  a  position  in  research  equal  to  that  of-  t 
industry  which  will  aid  in  maintaining  an  equitable  balance  between  agriculture  and  j 

other  sections  of  our  economy.  For  the  attainment  of  these  objectives,  the  Secretary  of  ; 

Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  and  to  stimxdate  research  into  the  •! 
laws  and  principles  underlying  the  basic  problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest  aspects,  .  j 
including  but  not  limited  to:  Research  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of, 
and  the  development  of  new  and  'improved  methods  of  the  production,  marketing ,  1 

distribidion,  processing,  and  utilization  of  plant  and  animal  commodities  at  all  „ 
stages  from  the  original  producer  through  to  the  ultimate  consumer;  research  into  the  c 
problems  of  human  mdrition  and  the  nutritive  value  of  agricultural  commodities, 
with  particular  reference  to  their  content  of  vitamins,  minerals,  amino  and  fatty  acids,  ^ 
and.  all  other  constituents  that  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  consumer  ) 

and  to  the  gains  or  losses  in  nutritive  value  that  may  take  place  at  any  stage  in  their  ‘ 

production,  distribution,  processing,  and  preparation  for  use  by  the  consumer;  t 
research  relating  to  the  development  of  present,  new,  and  extended  uses  and  markets  ,1 
for  agricultural  commodities  and  byproducts  as  food  or  in  commerce,  manufacture,  or 
trade,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  particular  reference  to  those  foods  and  fibers  i 
for  it^ich  our  capacity  to  produce  exceeds  or  may  exceed  existing  economic  demand;  .] 
research  to  encourage  the  discovery,  introduction,  and  breeding  of  new  and  useful  J 
agricidtural  crops,  plants,  and  animals,  both  foreign  and  native,  particularly  for  1 
those  crops  and  plants  ivhich  may  be  adapted  to  utilization  in  chemical  and  manu-  j 
facturing  industries;  research  relating  to  new  and  more  profitable  uses  for  our  resources  j 
of  agricultural  manpower,  soils,  plants,  animals,  and  equipment  than  those  to  which 
they  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  devoted;  research  relating  to  the  conservation,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  use  of  land,. forest,  and  water  resources  for  agricultural  purposes;  research 
relating  to  the  design,  development,  and  the  more  efficient  and  satisfactory  '  use  of  farm 
buildinm,  farm  homes,  farm  machinery,  including  the  application  of  electricity  and 
other  forms  of  power;  research  relating  to  the  diversification  of  farm  enterprises,  both 
as  to  the  type  of  commodities  produced,  and  as  to  the  types  of  operations  performed,  on 
the  individual  farm;  research  relating  to  any  other  laws  and  principles  that  may 
contribute  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  permanent  and  effective  agri¬ 
cultural  industry  including  such  investigations  as  have  for  their  purpose  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  improvement  of  the  rural  home  and  rural  life,  and  the  maximum  contribu¬ 
tion  by  agriculture  to  the  welfare  of  the  consumer  and  the  maintenance  of  maximum 
employment  and  national  prosperity ;  and  such  other  researches  or  experiments 
bearing  on  the  agricultural  industry  or  on  rural  homes  of  the  United  States  as  may  in 
each  case  be  deemed  advisable,  having  due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  respective  States,  and  Territories.  In  effectuating  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  maximum  use  shall  be  made  of  existing  research  facilities  owned  or  controlled 
by  /fie  Federal  Government  or  by  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Federal  and  State  extension  services.  Research  authorized  under  this 
section  shall  be  in  addition  to  research  provided  for  under  existing  law  {but  both 
activities  shall  be  coordinated  so  far  as  practicable) . 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  further  the  purposes  of  section  2  of  this  title,  there 

is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  addition  to  all  other  appropriations  author¬ 
ized  by  this  title  the  following  sums: 
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U)  $2,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  ,Tune  SO,  1947,  and  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year.  - 

(2)  An  additional  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1948,  and 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(S)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1949,  and 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

{4)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1950,  and 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(5)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1961,  and 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  such  additional  funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1962,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem  necessary. 

The  moneys  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title  shall  also  he  available  for  the 
purchase  and  rental  of  land  and  the  construction  or  acquisition  of  buildings  necessary 
for  conducting  research  provided  for  in  this  title,  for  the  equipvnent  and  maintenance 
of  such  buildings,  and  for  printing  and  disseminating  the  results  of  research.  Sums 
appropriated,  in  pursuance  of  this  title  shall  he  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution 
for,  sums  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  for  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
The  said  agricultural  experiment  stations  are  authorized  to  plan  and  conduct  any 
research  provided  for  under  this  title  in  cooperation  with  each  other  and  such  other 
appropriate  agencies  and  individuals  as  may  contribute  to  the  solution  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  and  sums  appropriated,  in  pursuance  of  this  title  shall  be  available  to  meet  the 
necessary  expenses  of  such  research. 

Unexpended  balances  of  allotments  to  experiment  stations  from  appropriations 
made  under  this  section  during  the  first  five  fiscal  years  may  remain  available  for  expend¬ 
iture  by  the  same  experiment  stations  at  which  the  unexpended  balances  occurred  for 
the  purposes  specified  in  section  1  and  for  the  following  periods:  Unexpended  balances 
of  the  first  year’s  allot  ments,  five  years;  of  the  second  fiscal  year’s  allotments,  four  years; 
of  the  third  fiscal  year’s  allotments,  three  years;  of  the  fourth  fiscal  year’s  allotments, 
two  years;  and  of  the  fifth  fiscal  year’s  allotments,  one  year;  and  any  unexpended 
balances  of  allotments  to  any  experiment  stations  from  appropriations  made  under 
this  section  of  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  shall  be  deducted  from  the  next  succeeding 
annual  allotments  to  such  experiment  stations. 

(b)  Not  less  than  97  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  section  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  2  to  be  allotted  to  Puerto 
Rico,  each  State  and  Territory  as  follows: 

(1)  Twenty  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this 
section  shall  be  allotted  equally  to  Puerto  Rico,  each  State  and  Territory:  Provided, 
That  no  allotment  and  no  payment  under  any  allotment  shall  be.  made  for  any 
fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  Puerto  Rico  or  the  State  or  Territory 
makes  available  for  such  fiscal  year  old  of  its  own  funds,  for  research  and  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  necessary  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  such 
research.  If  Puerto  Rico  or  any  State  or  Territory  fails  to  make  available  for 
such  purposes  for  any  fiscal  year  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  to  which  it  may  be 
entitled  for  such  year,  the  remainder  of  such  amount  shall  be  withheld  by  the 
Secretary. 

(2)  Not  less  than  52  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  section  shall  be  allotted  to  Puerto  Rico,  each  State  and  Territory  as 
follows:  One-half  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  to 
bg  allotted  as  the  rural  population  of  Puerto  Rico  or  the  State  or  Territory  bears 
to  the  total  rural  population  of  Puerto  Rico  and  all  the  States  and  Territories  as 
determined  by  the  last  preceding  decennial  census;  and  one-half  in  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  be  allotted  as  the  farm  popula¬ 
tion  of  Puerto  Rico  or  the  State  or  Territory  bears  to  the  total  farm  population  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  all  the  States  and  Territories  as  determined  by  the  last  preced¬ 
ing  decennial  census:  Provided,  That  no  allotment  and  no  payment  under  any 
allotment  shall  be  made  for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  Puerto 
Rico,  or  the  State  or  Territory,  makes  available  for  such  fiscal  year  out  of  its  own 
funds  for  research  and  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance,  of  necessary  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  prosecution  of  such  research.  If  Puerto  Rico  or  any  State  or  Terri¬ 
tory  fails  to  make  available  for  such  purposes  for  any  fiscal  year  a  sum  equal  to 
the  amount  to  which  it  may  be  entitled  for  such  year,  the  remainder  of  such 
amount  shall  be  withheld  by  the  Secretary. 

(S)  Not  more  than  26  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  section  shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  for  cooperative  research  in  which 
two  or  more  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  are  cooperating  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  that  concern  the  agricidture  of  more  than  one  State.  The  funds  available  for 
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such  purposes  shall  be  designated  as  the  “Regional  research  fund,  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations”  and  shall  be  used  only  for  cooperative  regional  projects 
recommended  by  a  committee  of  nine  persons  elected  by  and  representing  the 
directors  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  authorized  representative.  The  necessary  travel 
expense  of  said  committee  of  nine  in  performance  of  their  duties  may  be  paid 
from  the  regional  research  fund,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  provided  for 
lender  this  subsection. 

(c)  Three  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section 
shall  be  available  to  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  administration  of  research  under  this  section,  including  participa¬ 
tion  in  planning  and  coordinating  the  cooperative  regional  research. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  further  research  on  utilization  and  associated 
problems  in  connection  with  the  development  and  application  of  present,  new,  and 
extended  uses  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products  thereof  authorized  by  section  1 
of  this  title,  and  to  disseminate  information  relative  thereto,  and  in  addition  to  all  other 
appropriations  authorized  by  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  following,  sums: 

(1)  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  'SO,  1947,  and  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year. 

{2)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1948,  and 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(3)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1949,  and 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(4)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fisoal  year  ending  June  30,  1950,  and 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(5)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1951,  and 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  such  additional  funds  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1952,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem 
necessary. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary,  and  when  in  his  judgment  the  work  to  be  performed  will  be  carried  out 
more  effectwely,  more  rapidly,  or  at  less  cost  than  if  performed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  may  enter  into  contracts  with  such  public  or  private  organizations  or 
individuals  as  he  may  find  qualified  to  carry  on  work  wider  this  section  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709,  Revised  Statutes,  and  with  respect  to  such 
contracts  he  may  make  advance  progress  or  other  payments  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3648,  Revised  Statutes.  Contracts  hereunder  may  be  made  for 
work  to  continue  not  more  than  four  years  from  the  date  of  any  such  contract.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  seciion  5  of  the  Act  of  June  20,  1874,  o.s  amended 
{31  U.  S.  C.  713),  any  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  properly  obligated 
by  contracting  with  an  organization  as  provided  in  this  subsection  may  remain  upon 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  for  not  more  than  five  fiscal  years  before  being  carried  to  the 
surplus  fund  and  covered  into  the  Treasury.  Research  authorized  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  conducted  so  far  as  practicable  at  laboratories  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Projects  conducted  under  contract  with  public  and  private  agencies 
shall  be  supplemental  to  and  coordinated  with  research  of  these  laboratories.  Any 
contracts  made  pursuant  to  this  authority  shall  contain  reguirements  making  the 
results  of  research  and  investigations  available  to  the  public  through  dedication, 
assignment  to  the  Government,  or  such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  further  the  purposes  of  section  1,  other  than  research  on 
utilization  of  agricultural  commodities  and  the  products  thereof,  and  in  addition  to  all 
other  appropriations  authorized  by  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  cooperative  research  with  the  State  agricultural  experiment  dations  and 
such  other  appropriate  agencies  as  may  be  mutually  agreeable  to  the  Department  of 
Agricidture  and  the  experiment  stations  concerned,  the  following  sums: 

(1)  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ejuiing  June  SO,  1947,  and  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year. 

(2)  An  additio7ial  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1948,  and 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(3)  An  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1949,  and 
each  s  ubsequent  fiscal  year. 

(4)  An  additional  $1 ,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950,  and 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(5)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  such  additional  funds  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1951,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem 
necessary. 
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(c)  The  Secretary  may  incur  necessary  administrative  expenses  not  to  exceed  3  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  any  fiscal  year  in  carrying  out  this  section, 
including  the  specific  objects  of  expense  enumerated  in  section  3  of  this  title. 

(d)  The  “Special  research  fund,  Department  of  Agriculture’^ ,  provided  by  section  ^ 
of  this  title,  shall  continue  to  be  available  solely  for  research  into  laws  and  principles 
underlying  basic  problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest  aspects;  research  relating  to 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of,  and  the  development  of,  new  and  improved  methods  of 
production  of,  distribution  of,  and  new  and  extended  uses  and  markets  for,  agricultural 
commodities  and  byproducts  and  manufactures  thereof;  and  research  relating  to  the 
conservation,  development,  and  use  of  land  and  water  resources  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Such  research  shall  be  in  addition  to  research  provided  for  under  other  law 
(but  both  activities  shall  be  coordinated  so  far  as  practicable)  and  shall  be  conducted  by 
such  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
designate  or  establish. 

Sec.  11.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  tide,  {!)  not  less  than  20 
per  centum  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  section  9  (a)  shall  be 
used  by  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  for  conducting  marketing  research 
projects  approved  by  the  DepmrUnent  of  Agriculture,  and  (2)  cooperative  research 
projects  provided  for  under  sections  9  (a)  (3)  and  10  {b)  shall  be  carried  out  under 
cooperative  agreements  between  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  cooperating  agen¬ 
cies  and  shall  include  appropriate  provisions  for  preventing  duplication  or  overlapping 
of  work  within  the  State  or  States  cooperating.  Should  duplication  or  overlapping 
occur  subsequent  to  approval  of  a  cooperative  research  project,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  withhold  unexpended  balances  on  such  projects 
notwithstanding  the  prior  approval  thereof.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
include  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress  a  complete  statement  of  research  work  being 
performed  under  contracts  or  cooperative  agreements  under  this  title,  showing  the 
names  of  the  agencies  cooperating  and  the  amounts  expended  thereon,  segregated  by 
Federal  and  non-Federal  funds. 


79th  CONGEESS 
2d  Session 


Union  Calendar  No.  746 

H.  R.  6932 

[Report  No.  2458] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

J UNE  29, 1946 

Mr,  Flannagan  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 

July  8, 1946 

Eeported  with  an  amendment,  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through] 


A  BILL 

To  provide  for  further  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles 
relating  to  agriculture  and  to  improve  and  facilitate  the 
marketing  and  distribution  of  agricultural  products. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  TITLE  I 

4  Title  I  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  for 

5  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles  relating  to  agri- 

6  culture  and  to  provide  for  the  further  development  of  cooper- 

7  ative  agricultural  extension  work  and  the  more  complete 

8  endowment  and  support  of  land-grant  colleges”,  approved 

9  June  29,  1935  (the  Bankhead- Jones  Act),  is,  amended  as 


10  foUows : 
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(1)  By  substituting  for  section  1,  title  I,  the  following 
section: 

“Section  1.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  promote  the  efficient  production  and  utilization 
of  products  of  the  soil  as  essential  to  the  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  people  and  to  promote  a  sound  and  prosperous 
agriculture  and  rural  life  as  indispensable  to  the  maintenance 
of  full  employment  and  national  prosperity.  It  is  also  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  assm’e  agriculture  a  position  in  research 
equal  to  that  of  industry  which  will  aid  in  maintaining  an 
equitable  balance  between  agriculture  and  other  sections  of 
our  economy.  For  the  attainment  of  these  objectives,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  con¬ 
duct  and  to  stimulate  research  into  the  laws  and  principles 
underlying  the  basic  problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest 
aspects,  including  but  not  hmited  to:  Kesearch  relating  to 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of,  and  the  development  of 
new  and  improved  methods  of  the  production,  marketing, 
distribution,  processing,  and  utilization  of  plant  and  animal 
connnodities  at  all  stages  from  the  original  producer  through 
to  the  ultimate  consumer;  research  into  the  problems  of 
liuman  nutrition  and  the  nutritive  value  of  agricultural 
commodities,  with  particular  reference  to  their  content  of 
vitamins,  minerals,  amino  and  fatty  acids,  and  all  other  con¬ 
stituents  that  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  health  of  the 
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consumer  and  to  the  gains  or  losses  in  nutritive  value  that 
may  take  place  at  any  stage  in  their  production,  distribution, 
processing,  and  preparation  for  use  by  the  consumer ;  research 
relating  to  the  development  of  present,  new,  and  extended 
uses  and  markets  for  agricultural  commodities  and  byproducts 
as  food  or  in  commerce,  manufacture,  or  trade,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  with  particular  reference  to  those  foods  and  fibers 
for  which  our  capacity  to  produce  exceeds  or  may  exceed 
existing  economic  demand;  research  to  encourage  the  dis¬ 
cover}^,  introduction,  and  breeding  of  new  and  useful  agri¬ 
cultural  crops,  plants,  and  animals,  both  foreign  and  native, 
particularly  for  those  crops  and  plants  which  may  be  adapted 
to  utilization  in  chemical  and  manufacturing  industries;  re¬ 
search  relating  to  new  and  more  profitable  uses  for  our 
resources  of  agricultural  manpower,  soils,  plants,  animals, 
and  equipment  than  those  to  which  they  are  now,  or  may 
hereafter  be,  devoted;  research  relating  to  the  conservation, 
development,  and  use  of  land,  forest,  and  water  resources  for 

agricultural  purposes ;  research  relating  to  the  design,  develop- 

• 

ment,  and  the  more  efficient  and  satisfactory  use  of  farm 
buildings,  farm  homes,  farm  machinery,  including  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  electricity  and  other  forms  of  power;  research  re¬ 
lating  to  the  diversification  of  farm  enterprises,  both  as  to 
the  type  of  commodities  produced,  and  as  to  the  types  of 
operations  performed,  on  the  individual  farm;  research  re- 
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lating  to  any  other  laws  and  principles  that  may  contribute 
to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  permanent  and 
effective  agricultural  industry  including  such  investigations 
as  have  for  their  purpose  the  development  and  improvement 
of  the  rural  home  and  rural  life,  and  the  maximum  contribu¬ 
tion  by  agriculture  to  the  welfare  of  the  consumer  and  the 
maintenance  of  maximum  employment  and  national  pros¬ 
perity;  and  such  other  researches  or  experiments  bearing  on 
the  agricultural  industry  or  on  rural  homes  of  the  United 
States  as  may  in  each  case  be  deemed  advisable,  having 
due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of  Puerto 
Pico,  the  respective  States,  and  Territories.  In  effectuating 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  maximum  use  shall  be  made 
of  existing  research  facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  by  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  of  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  and  State  exten¬ 
sion  services.  Research  authorized  under  this  section  shall 
be  in  addition  to  research  provided  for  under  existing  law 
(but  both  activities  shall  be  coordinated  so  far  as  practicable) 
and  shall  be  conducted  by  such  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  the  Secretaiy  may  designate  oe  establish. 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections : 

“Sec.  9.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  further  the  purposes 
of  section  2  of  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
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appropriated  in  addition  to  all  other  appropriations  authorized 
by  this  title  the  following  sums: 

“(1)  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(2)  An  additional  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year. 

^‘(3)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1949,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“  (4)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(5)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1951,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

‘‘(6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  such  additional 
funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1952,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary. 

‘‘The  moneys  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title 
shall  also  be  available  for  the  purchase  and  rental  of  land 
and  the  construction  or  acquisition  of  buildings  necessary  for 
conducting  research  provided  for  in  this  title,  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  such  buildings,  and  for  printing  and 
disseminating  the  results  of  researcli.  Sums  appropriated 
in  pursuance  of  this  title  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 
substitution  for,  sums  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
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able  for  agricultural  experiment  stations.  The  said  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations  are  authorized  to  plan  and  conduct 
any  research  provided  for  under  this  title  in  cooperation 
with  each  other  and  such  other  appropriate  agencies  and 
individuals  as  may  contribute  to  the  solution  of  these  problems 
and  sums  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title  shall  be 
available  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  such  research. 

‘'Unexpended  balances  of  allotments  to  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  from  appropriations  made  under  this  section  during 
the  first  five  fiscal  3^ears  may  remain  available  for  expendi¬ 
ture  by  the  same  experiment  stations  at  which  the  unex¬ 
pended  balances  occurred  for  the  purposes  specified  in  sec¬ 
tion  1  and  for  the  following  periods:  Unexpended  balances 
of  the  first  ^^ear’s  allotments,  five  3^ears;  of  the  second  fiscal 
3^ear’s  allotments,  four  3Tars ;  of  the  third  fiscal  3’'ear’s 
allotments,  three  years ;  of  the  fourth  fiscal  3^ear’s  allotments, 
two  3^ears ;  and  of  the  fifth  fiscal  3='ear’s  allotments,  one  3^ear ; 
and  any  unexpended  balances  of  allotments  to  any  experi¬ 
ment  stations  from  appropriations  made  under  this  section 
of  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
next  succeeding  annual  allotments  to  such  experiment  sta¬ 
tions. 

“(b)  Not  less  than  97  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro¬ 
priated  for  an3"  fiscal  3^ear  under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
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able  for  the  purposes  of  section  2  to  be  allotted  to  Puerto 
Rico,  eacli  State  and  Territory  as  follows: 

(1)  Twenty  per  centum  of  tlie  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  be  allotted 
equally  to  Puerto  Rico,  each  State  and  Territory:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  no  allotment  and  no  payment  under  any 
allotment  shall  be  made  for  a  113^  fiscal  3^ear  in  excess 

I 

of  the  amount  which  Puerto  Rico  or  the  State  or  Terri¬ 
tory  makes  available  for  such  fiscal  3^car  out  of  its  own 
funds,  for  research  and  for  the  establishment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  necessary  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  such 
research.  If  Puerto  Rico  or  any  State  or  Territory  fails 
to  make  available  for  such  purposes  for  an3^  fiscal  year 
a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  to  which  it  ma3^  be  entitled 
for  such  3"ear,  the  remainder  of  such  amount  shall  be 
withheld  by  the  Secretary. 

‘^(2)  ISTot  less  than  52  per  centum  of  the  sums  ap¬ 
propriated  for  any  fiscal  3"ear  under  this  section  shall  be 
allotted  to  Puerto  Rico,  each  State  and  Territory  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  One-half  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  amount  to  be  allotted  as  the  rural  population 
of  Puerto  Rico  or  the  State  or  Territory  bears  to  the 
total  rural  population  of  Puerto  Rico  and  all  the  States 
and  Territories  as  determined  by  the  last  preceding 
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decennial  census ;  and  one-half  in  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  be  allotted 
as  the  farm  population  of  Puerto  Eico  or  the  State  or 
Territory  bears  to  the  total  farm  population  of  Puerto 
Eico  and  all  the  States  and  Territories  as  determined  by 
the  last  preceding  decennial  census:  Provided,  That  no 
allotment  and  no  payment  under  any  allotment  shall  he 
made  for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
Puerto  Eico,  or  the  State  or  Territory  makes  available 
for  such  fiscal  year  out  of  its  own  funds  for  research  and 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  necessary  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  prosecution  of  such  research.  If  Puerto 
Eico  or  any  State  or  Territory  fails  to  make  available 
for  such  purposes  for  any  fiscal  year  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  to  which  it  may  be  entitled  for  such  year,  the 
remainder  of  such  amount  shall  be  withheld  hy  the 
Secretary. 

‘‘(3)  Not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall 
be  allotted  to  the  States  for  cooperative  research  in 
which  two  or  more  State  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  are  cooperating  to  solve  problems  that  concern 
the  agriculture  of  more  than  one  State.  The  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  such  purposes  shall  be  designated  as  the 
‘Eegional  research  fund.  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
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1  tions’  and  shall  be  used  only  for  cooperative  regional 

2  projects  recommended  by  a  committee  of  nine  persons 

3  elected  by  and  representing  the  directors  of  the  State 

4  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  approved  by  the 

5  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  bis  authorized  representa- 

6  tive.  The  necessary  travel  expense  of  said  committee 

7  of  nine  in  performance  of  their  duties  may  be  paid 

8  _from  the  regional  research  fund,  Office  of  Experiment 

9  Stations,  provided  for  under  this  subsection. 

10  “(c)  Three  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  for 

11  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  be  available  to  the 

12  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States  De- 

13  partment  of  Agricultm-e  for  administration  of  research  under 

14  this  section,  including  participation  in  planning  and  coordi- 

15  nating  the  cooperative  regional  research.” 

16  “Sec.  10.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  fmlber  research 

17  on  utilization  and  associated  problems  in  connection  with 

18  the  development  and  application  of  present,  new,  and 

19  extended  uses  of  agricultm’al  commodities  and  products 

20  thereof  authorized  by  section  1  of  this  title,  and  to  dissem- 

21  inate  information  relative  thereto,  and  in  addition  to  all  other 

22  ‘  appropriations  authorized  by  this  title,  there  is  hereby 

23  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  following  sums: 
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‘‘(1)  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(2)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(3)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1949,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

‘‘(4)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(5)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1951,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  such  additional 
funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1952,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary. 

‘‘The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary,  and  when  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  the  work  to  be  performed  will  be  carried  out 
more  effectively,  more  rapidly,  or  at  less  cost  than  if  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  may  enter  into 
contracts  with  such  public  or  private  organizations  or 
individuals  as  he  may  find  qualified  to  carry  on  work 
under  this  section  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3709,  Revised  Statutes,  and  with  respect  to  such  con¬ 
tracts  he  may  make  advance  progress  or  other  payments 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3648,  Revised 
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Statutes.  Contracts  hereunder  may  be  made  for  work  to 
continue  not  more  than  four  years  from  the  date  of  any  such 
contract.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5  of 
the  Act  of  June  20,  1874,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  713) , 
any  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  properly  obli¬ 
gated  by  contracting  with  an  organization  as  provided  in  this 
subsection  may  remain  upon  the  books  of  the  Treasury  for 
not  more  than  five  fiscal  years  before  being  carried  to  the 
surplus  fund  and  covered  into  the  Treasury.  Research  au¬ 
thorized  under  this  subsection  shall  be  conducted  so  far  as 
practicable  at  laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Projects  conducted  under  contract  with  public  and  private 
agencies  shall  be  supplemental  to  and  coordinated  with 
research  of  these  laboratories.  Any  contracts  made  pursuant 
to  this  authority  shall  contain  requirements  making  the 
results  of  research  and  investigations  available  to  the  public 
through  dedication,  assignment  to  the  Government,  or  such 
other  means  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine. 

‘‘(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  further  the  purposes  of 
section  1,  other  than  research  on  utilization  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  products  thereof,  and  in  addition  to  all 
other  appropriations  authorized  by  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  cooperative  research  with 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  such  other 
appropriate  agencies  as  may  be  mutually  agreeable  to  the 
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Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  experiment  stations  con¬ 
cerned,  the  following  sums : 

“(1)  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(2)  An  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year' 
ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(3)  An  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1949,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(4)  An  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

‘‘(5)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  such  additional 
funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1951,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  may  incur  necessary  administrative 
expenses  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  amount  appro¬ 
priated  in  any  fiscal  year  in  carrying  out  this  section,  in¬ 
cluding  the  specific  objects  of  expense  enumerated  in  section 
3  of  this  title. 

“(d)  The  ‘Special  research  fund.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture’,  provided  by  section  4  of  this  title,  shall  continue 
to  be  available  solely  for  research  into  laws  and  principles 
underlying  basic .  problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest 
aspects;  research  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality 
of,  and  the  development  of,  new  and  improved  methods  of 
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production  of,  distribution  of,  and  new  and  extended  uses 
and  markets  for,  agricultural  commodities  and  byproducts 
and  manufacturers  thereof ;  and  research  relating  to  the  con¬ 
servation,  development,  and  use  of  land  and  water  resources 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Such  research  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  research  provided  for  under  other  law  (but  both 
activities  shall  be  coordinated  so  far  as  practicable)  and 
shall  be  conducted  by  such  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  designate 
or  estabhsh. 

“Sec.  11.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  (1)  not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  section  9  (a)  shall  be  used  by 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  for  conducting  mar¬ 
keting  research  projects  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  (2)  cooperative  research  projects  provided 
for  under  sections  9  (a)  (3)  and  10  (b)  shall  be  carried 
out  under  cooperative  agreements  between  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  cooperating  agencies  and  shall  include 
appropriate  provisions  for  preventing  duplication  or  over¬ 
lapping  of  work  within  the  State  or  States  cooperating. 
Should  duphcation  or  overlapping  occur  subsequent  to 
approval  of  a  cooperative  research  project,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  withhold  unex¬ 
pended  balances  on  such  projects  notwithstanding  the  prior 
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1  approval  thereof.  The  Secretary  of  Agrictulture  shall  in- 

2  elude  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress  a  complete  statement 

3  of  research  work  being  performed  under  contracts  or 

4  cooperative  agreements  under  this  title,  showing  the  names 

5  of  the  agencies  cooperating  and  the  amounts  expended 

6  thereon,  segregated  by  Federal  and  non-Federal  funds.” 

7  TITLE  II 

8  This  title  may  he  cited  as  the  ‘‘Agricultural  Marketing 

9  Act  of  1946”. 

10  Sec.  202.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  a  sound, 

11  efficient,  and  privately  operated  system  for  distributing  and 

12  marketing  agricultural  products  is  essential  to  a  prosperous 

13  agriculture  and  is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  full 

14  employment  and  to  the  welfare,  prosperity,  and  health  of  the 

15  Elation.  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to 

16  promote  through  research,  study,  experimentation,  and 

17  through  cooperation  among  Federal  and  State  agencies,  farm 

18  organizations,  and  private  industry  a  scientific  approach  to 

19  the  problems  of  marketing,  transportation,  and  distribution 

20  of  agricultural  products  similar  to  the  scientific  methods 

21  which  have  been  utilized  so  successfully  during  the  past 

22  eighty-four  years  in  connection  with  the  production  of  agri- 

23  cultural  products  so  that  such  products  capable  of  being 

24  produced  in  abundance  may  be  marketed  in  an  orderly  man- 

25  ner  and  efficiently  distributed.  In  order  to  attain  these  objec- 
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1  tives,  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  provide  for  ( 1 ) 

2  continuous  research  to  improve  the  marketing,  handling, 

3  storage,  processing,  transportation,  and  distribution  of  agri- 

4  cultural  products;  (2)  cooperation  among  Federal  and 

5  State  agencies,  producers,  industry  organizations,  and 

6  others  in  the  development  and  effectuation  of  research 

7  and  marketing  programs  to  improve  the  distribution 

8  processes;  (3)  an  integrated  administration  of  all  laws 

9  enacted  by  Congress  to  aid  the  distribution  of  agricultural 

10  products  through  research,  market  aids  and  services,  and 

11  regulatory^  activities,  to  the  end  that  marketing  methods  and 

12  facilities  may  be  improved,  that  distribution  costs  may  be 

13  reduced  and  the  price  spread  between  the  producer  and 

14  consiuner  may  be  narrowed,  that  dietary  and  nutritional 

15  standards  may  be  improved,  that  new  and  wider  markets 

16  for  American  agricultural  products  may  be  developed,  both 

17  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries,  with  a  view  to 

18  making  it  possible  for  the  full  production  of  American  farms 

19  to  be  disposed  of  usefully,  economically,  profitably,  and 

20  in  an  orderly  manner.  In  effectuating  the  purposes  of  this 

21  title,  maximum  use  shall  be  made  of  existing  research 

22  facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government 

23  or  by  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  of  the 

24  facilities  of  the  Federal  and  State  extension  services. 
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Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed  and 
authorized : 

(a)  To  conduct,  assist,  and  foster  research,  investigation, 
and  experimentation  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  proc¬ 
essing,  preparation  for  market,  packaging,  handhng,  trans¬ 
porting,  storing,  distributing,  and  marketing  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts:  Provided,  That  the  results  of  such  research  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  expanding 
the  use  of  American  agricultural  products  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  determine. 

(b)  To  determine  costs  of  marketing  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  in  their  various  forms  and  through  the  various  channels 
and  to  foster  and  assist  in  the  development  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  more  efficient  marketing  methods  (including  analyses 
of  methods  and  proposed  methods),  practices,  and  facilities, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  more  efficient  and  orderly 
marketing,  and  reducing  the  price  spread  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer. 

(c)  To  develop  and  improve  standards  of  quality,  con¬ 
dition,  quantity,  grade,  and  packaging,  and  recommend 
and  demonstrate  such  standards  in  order  to  encourage  uni¬ 
formity  and  consistency  in  commercial  practices. 

(d)  To  conduct,  assist,  foster,  and  direct  studies  and 
informational  programs  designed  to  eliminate  artificial  bar¬ 
riers  to  the  free  movement  of  agricultural  products. 
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(e)  To  foster  and  assist  in  the  development  of  new 
markets  and  new  uses  and  in  the  moving  of  larger  quantities 
of  agricultural  products  through  the  private  marketing 
system  to  consumers  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

(f)  To  conduct  and  cooperate  in  consumer  education 
for  the  more  effective  utilization  and  greater  consumption 
of  agricultural  products:  Provided,  That  no  money  appro¬ 
priated  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  he  used  to  pay 
for  newspaper  or  periodical  advertising  space  or  radio  time 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  section 
203  (e). 

(g)  To  collect  and  disseminate  marketing  information, 
including  adequate  outlook  information  on  a  market-area 
basis,  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  and  meeting  consumer 
requirements,  aiding  in  the  maintenance  of  farm  income, 
and  bringing  about  a  balance  between  production  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  products. 

(h)  To  inspect,  certify,  and  identify  the  class,  quality, 
quantity,  and  condition  of  agricultural  products  wdien  shipped 
or  received  in  interstate  commerce,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  prescribe,  in¬ 
cluding  assessment  and  collection  of  such  fees  as  will  be 
reasonable  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
service  rendered,  to  the  end  that  agricultural  products  may  he 


1  marketed  to  the  best  advantage,  that  trading  may  he  facili- 

2  tated,  and  that  consumers  may  be  able  to  obtain  the  quality 

3  product  which  they  desire,  except  that  no  person  shall  he 
•i  required  to  use  the  service  authorized  by  this  subsection. 

5  Any  official  certificate  issued  under  the  authority  of  this 

6  subsection  shall  be  received  by  all  officers  and  all  courts  of 

7  the  United  States  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 

8  statements  therein  contained. 

9  (i)  To  determine  the  needs  and  develop  or  assist  in  the 

10  development  of  plans  for  efficient  facilities  and  methods  of 

11  operating  such  facilities  for  the  proper  assembly,  processing, 

12  transportation,  storage,  distribution,  and  handling  of  agri- 

13  cultural  products. 

14  (j)  To  assist  in  improving  transportation  services  and 

15  facilities  and  in  obtaining  equitable  and  reasonable  transporta- 

16  tion  rates  and  services  and  adequate  transportation  facilities 

17  for  agricultural  products  and  farm  supplies  by  making  com- 

18  plaint  or  petition  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

19  the  Maritime  Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  or 

20  other  Federal  or  State  transportation  regulatory  body  with 

21  respect  to  rates,  charges,  tariffs,  practices,  and  services,  or 

22  by  working  directly  with  individual  carriers  or  groups  of 

23  carriers. 

21  (k)  To  collect,  tabulate,  and  disseminate  statistics  on 

25  marketing  agricultural  products,  including,  but  not  restricted 
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1  to  statistics  on  market  supplies,  storage  stocks,  quantity, 

2  quality,  and  condition  of  such  products  in  various  positions 

3  in  the  marketing  channel,  utilization  of  such  products,  and 

4  shipments  and  unloads  thereof. 

5  (i)  To  develop  and  promulgate,  for  the  use  and  at  the 

6  request  of  any  Federal  agency  or  State,  procurement  stand- 

7  ards  and  specifications  for  agricultural  products,  and  submit 

8  such  standards  and  specifications  to  such  agency  or  State  for 

9  use  or  adoption  for  procurement  purposes. 

10  (m)  To  conduct,  assist,  encourage,  and  promote  re- 

11  search,  investigation,  and  experimentation  to  determine  the 

12  most  efficient  and  practical  means,  methods,  and  processes 

13  for  the  handling,  storing,  preserving,  protecting,  processing, 

14  and  distributing  of  agricultural  commodities  to  the  end  that 

15  such  commodities  may  he  marketed  in  an  orderly  manner 

16  and  to  the  best  interest  of  the  producers  thereof. 

17  (n)  To  conduct  such  other  research  and  services  and 

18  to  perform  such  other  activities  as  will  facilitate  the  market- 

19  ing,  distribution,  processing,  and  utilization  of  agricultural 

20  products  through  commercial  channels. 

21  Sec.  204.  (a)  In  order  to  conduct  research  and  service 

22  work  in  connection  with  the  preparation  for  market,  process- 

23  ing,  packaging,  handling,  storing,  transporting,  distributing, 

24  and  marketing  of  agricultural  products  as  authorized  by  this 

.  .  1>  ,  I  .  .  I  .£  . 
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1  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  follow- 

2  ing  sums: 

3  (1)  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

4  1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

5  (2)  An  additional  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

6  ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

7  (3)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

8  ending  June  30,  1949,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

9  (4)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

10  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

11  (5)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

12  ending  June  30,  1951,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

13  (6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  such  additional 

14  funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

15  1952,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem 

16  necessary. 

17  Such  sums  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title  shall,  be 

18  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution  for,  sums  appropriated 

19  or  otherwise  made  available  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 

20  culture. 

21  (b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make 

22  available  from  such  funds  such  sums  as  he  may  deem  appro- 

23  priate  for  allotment  to  State  departments  of  agriculture.  State 
21  bureaus  and  departments  of  markets.  State  agricultural  experi- 
25  ment  stations,  and  other  appropriate  State  agencies  for  co- 
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operative  research  projects  in  marketing  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  title  II  of  this  Act :  Provided,  That  no  such  allotment 
and  no  payment  under  any  such  allotment  shall  be  made  for 
any  fiscal  year  to  any  State  agency  in  excess  of  the  amount 
which  such  State  agency  makes  available  out  of  its  own 
funds  for  .such  research.  The  funds  which  State .  agencies 
are  required  to  make  available  in  order  to  qualify  for  such 
an  allotment  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  funds  now  available 
to  such  agencies  for  marketing  research.  The  allotments 
authorized  under  this  section  shall  be  made  to  the  agency  or 
agencies  best  equipped  and  quahfied  to  conduct  the  specific 
research  project  to  be  undertaken.  Such  allotments  shall 
be  covered  by  cooperative  agreements  between  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  and  the  cooperating  agency  and  shall 
include  appropriate  provisions  for  preventing  duphcation 
or  overlapping  of  work  within  the  State  or  States  cooperating. 
Should  duplication  or  overlapping  occur  subsequent  to  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  cooperative  research  project  or  allotment  of 
funds,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  withhold  unexpended  balances  on  such  projects  not¬ 
withstanding  the  prior  approval  thereof. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  II 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  cooperate 
with  other  branches  of  the  Government,  State  agencies, 
private  research  organizations,  purchasing  and  consuming 
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organizations,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  other 
associations  of  business  or  trade  organizations,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  storage  agencies  and  organizations,  or  other  persons 
or  corporations  engaged  in  the  production,  transportation, 
storing,  processing,  marketing,  and  distribution  of  agricultural 
products  whether  operating  in  one  or  more  jurisdictions.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have  authority  to  enter  into 
contracts  and  agreements  under  the  terms  of  regulations  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  him  with  States  and  agencies  of  States,  private 
firms,  institutions,  and  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  conduct¬ 
ing  research  and  service  work,  making  and  compiling  reports 
and  surveys,  and  carrying  out  other  functions  relating  thereto  ■ 
when  in  his  judgment  the  services  or  functions  to  be  per¬ 
formed  will  be  carried  out  more  effectively,  more  rapidly,  or 
at  less  cost  than  if  performed  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Contracts  hereunder  may  he  made  for  work  to 
be  performed  within  a  period  not  more  than  four  years  from 
the  date  of  any  such  contract,  and  advance,  progress,  or  other 
payments  may  be  made.  The  provisions  of  section  3648 
(31  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  529)  and  section  3709  (41  U.  S.  0., 
sec.  5)  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  shall  not  be  apphcable  to 
contracts  or  agreements  made  under  the  authority  of  this 
section.  Any  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  obh- 
gated  by  contracts  as  authorized  by  this  section  may,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Act  of  June 
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20,  1874,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  713),  remain 
upon  the  books  of  the  Treasury  for  not  more  than  five 
fiscal  years  before  being  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  and 
covered  into  the  Treasury.  Any  contract  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  contain  requirements  making  the  result 
of  such  research  and  investigations  available  to  the  pubhc 
by  such  means  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  deter¬ 
mine. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  promulgate  such 
orders,  rules,  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  In  his  annual  report  to 
Congress,  he  shall  include  a  complete  statement  of  research 
work  being  performed  under  contracts  or  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments  under  this  title,  showing  the  names  of  the  agencies 
cooperating  and  the  amounts  expended  thereon,  segregated 
by  Federal  and  non-Federal  funds. 

Sec.  206.  In  order  to  facihtate  administration  and  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  marketing  research,  service, 
and  regulatory  work  of  the  Department  of  Agricultm’e  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized,  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law, 
to  transfer,  group,  coordinate,  and  consolidate  the  functions, 
powers,  duties,  and  authorities  of  each  and  every  agency, 
division,  bureau,  service,  section,  or  other  administrative 
unit  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  primarily  concerned 
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with  research,  service,  or  regulatory  activities  in  connection 
with  the  marketing,  transportation,  storage,  processing,  dis¬ 
tribution  of,  or  service  or  regulatory  activities  in  connection 
with,  the  utihzation  of,  agricultural  products,  into  a  single 
administrative  agency.  In  making  such  changes  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  records,  property,  personnel,  and  funds  of  such  agencies, 
divisions,  bureaus,  services,  sections,  or  other  administrative 
units  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  affected  thereby  are 
authorized  to  be  transferred  to  and  used  by  such  administra¬ 
tive  agency  to  which  the  transfer  may  be  made,  but  such 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  so  transferred  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  such  appropriations 
were  made. 

Sec.  207.  When  used  in  this  title,  the  term  “agricul¬ 
tural  products”  includes  agricultural,  horticultural,  viticul- 
tural,  and  dairy  products,  livestock  and  poultry,  bees,  forest 
products,  and  any  products  thereof,  including  processed  and 
manufactured  products,  and  any  and  aU  products  raised  or 
produced  on  farms  and  any  processed  or  manufactured 
product  thereof. 

Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint,  remove,  and  fix,  in  accordance  with  exist¬ 
ing  law,  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and  employees, 
and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  he  deems  necessary. 
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including  expenditures  for  rent  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia,  travel,  supplies,  books,  equipment,  and  such 
other  expenditures  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  title :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  any  technically 
quabfied  person,  firm,  or  organization  by  contract  or  other¬ 
wise  on  a  temporary  basis  and  for  a  term  not  to  exceed 
six  months  in  any  fiscal  year  to  perform  research,  inspection, 
classification,  technical,  or  other  special  services,  without 
regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  or  the  Classification  Act  of 
1923,  as  amended. 

TITLE  III 

Sec.  301.  In  order  to  aid  in  implementing  the  research 
and  service  work  authorized  under  titles  I  and  II  of  this 
Act,  and  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  fullest  cooperation  among 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  producers,  farm  organizations, 
and  private  industry,  in  the  development  of  and  in  effectuat¬ 
ing  such  research  and  service  programs,  and  in  order  to 
secure  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  expenditure  of  funds, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  establish  a  national  ad¬ 
visory  committee.  The  functions  of  such  advisory  committee 
shall  be  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
other  appropriate  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  make  recommendations  relative  to  research  and  service 
work  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  to  assist  in  obtaining  the 
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1  cooperation  of  producers,  farm  organizations,  industry  groups, 

2  and  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  the  furtherance  of  such 

3  research  and  service  programs.  The  membership  of  such 

4  advisory  committee  shall  consist  of  the  following:  One  per- 

5  son  from  each  of  the  general  national  farm  organizations; 

6  one  person  from  the  National  Association  of  Commissioners, 
Secretaries,  and  Directors  of  Agriculture;  one  person  from 

8  the  National  Association  of  Marketing  Officials;  one  per- 

9  son  to  represent  State  agricultural  experiment  stations ; 
one  person  to  represent  State  extension  services,  to  be 
selected  by  the  groups  which  each  is  to  represent.  For  each 

12  of  the  following  commodity  groups:  Fruits,  vegetables,  and 
18  nuts;  livestock  and  wool;  grains;  cotton;  tobacco;  dairy 

14  products;  forest  products;  and  poultry  and  poultry  products; 

15  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  two  persons  to  represent  pro- 

16  ducers,  one  person  to  represent  distributors,  and  one  person 

17  to  represent  processors.  The  Secretary  shall  also  appoint 

18  two  persons  to  represent  retailers.  In  the  selection  of  such 

19  members,  due  consideration  shall  be  given  to  recommenda- 

20  tions  of  the  groups  to  be  represented,  and  the  representatives 

21  of  producers  shall  be  so  selected  as  to  afford  cooperative  asso- 

22  ciations  of  producers  with  adequate  representation.  One  rep- 

23  resentative  from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  he  selected 

24  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  one  representative  from 

25  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  be  designated  by 
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the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  such  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  may  designate  shall  be  ex  officio  members. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  shall  be  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  such  other  official  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  he  shall  designate.  The  committee  shall  meet 
at  least  once  each  year  at  the  call  of  the  chairman  or  of 
the  executive  committee.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
such  advisory  committee  and  to  increase  its  effectiveness,  an 
executive  committee  of  eleven  members,  six  of  whom  shall 
be  representatives  of  producers  or  their  organizations,  shall 
be  created  by  and  from  the  membership  of  such  advisory 
committee.  The  executive  committee  shall  meet  at  least 
once  each  quarter  and  at  such  other  times  as  are  deemed 
necessary.  Members  of  such  advisory  or  executive  com¬ 
mittees  may  not  appoint  alternates  to  serve  in  their  stead. 
Committee  members  other  than  the  ex  officio  members  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  United  States  and 
are  not  entitled  to  compensation,  but  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  authorized  to  allow  their  traveling  and  subsistence, 
expenses  necessary  in  connection  with  their  attendance  at 
meetings  called  by  him  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec.  302.  In  the  furtherance  of  the  research  and  service 
work  authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may,  in  addition  to  the  national  advisory  committee,  estab- 
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1  lish  appropriate  committees,  including  representatives  of 

2  producers,  industry,  government,  and  science,  to  assist  in 

3  effectuating  specific  research  and  service  programs. 
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RESEARCH  AND  llARKETING  SERVICES  ACT  OF  19h6  OQj  2  1946 

(Public  Law  733>  Approved  August  lij.,  1914-6,  amending  the  Bankhead -Jones  Act  of  June  29,  3935) 
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JGIILIGHTS:  House  passed  Flannagan-Hopc  re  scar  ch-mrke  ting  hill.  House  comittee 
pN^ted  "bill  to  provide  for  2  additiona.l  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Agriculture. 

Hou^s  agreed  to  conference  report  on  hill  to  continue  and  ultinatcly  liouid^e^ 
jural'^^^ahilitation  projects.  House  pa.sscd  hill  to  authorize  retirenent  oiFsepar- 
ated  per^^nnel  v/ith  25  years  of  service  on  reduced  annuities.  Sc. ate  apu^ved  reor- 
ganizationu^^i^n  2  (Federal  Security  Agency),  and  disapproved  1  ( car  ch,  credit 

union,  and  hd^^ng  provisions) .  Sena.tc  agreed  to  conference  report  j/n  C-ovcrnr-ient 
corporations  a-vS^priation  hill;  receded  fron  Senate  anendnent  aij^^rizing  TVA  fer¬ 
tilizer  plant.  Pr^ident  approved  Lritish-loan  hill. 


HOUSE 


1,  RESEARCH;  i^iARKETING,  Passed  as  reported  H,  R,  6932,  the  Plannagan-Hope  hill  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations  for  production  and  marketing  research  and 
marketing  services  (pp,  9l48-59)»  ^’or  hill's  provisions  see  Digests  102  and  128, 

pV  AS^IsIe^^It'  SECRETARI^  of  AGMUJLTU^  . The  A^ricult'ur  e  Committee  reported  v.dthout 

anendnent  H,  R,  5757»  "to  provide  foX  tv/o^ 'hdditi  onal  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  (H.  Rept,  2521)  (p.  9121).  ’■^Xlhonpanion  hill  has  been  reported  hy  the 
Senate  connittee, 

3,  CIVIL- SERVICE  R£TIEEi''iENT,  Passe^as  reporte^^.  R,  4718,  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv¬ 

ice  Retirenent  Act  so  as  to  p/ernit  personnel  fXretire  on  a  reduced  annuity  if 
they  are  separated  throughyjffo  fault  of  their  owiN^fter  25  or  more  years  of  serv¬ 
ice;  provides  that  the  paifsions  v/ill  he  reduced  2>3S^r  each  year  an  employee  is 
under  the  optional  ret^f^enent  ages  of  60  and  62  (pp.^*^29i  9l4l-4) , 

4,  EFFICIENCY  RATINGS^-'  Passed  with  anendnents  H,  R.  5590 »  ti^^rovide  for  upiforn  ad¬ 

ministration  of^^ficiency  ratings  (pp,  9146-7). 

5,  RURAL-REHABILITiiTION  PROJECTS.  Both' uausers  $greT?d  .to.:  the  conferen^X  Xcphrt,  op,  S, 

'704  ,  Tto^, ttti s  Ljapa«-tnetit .  dbo  coutiuue.  .the^  adninis  trati  on  and  ul ti- 

mately  liquidate  Federal  rural-rehahilitati on  projects  .  ,  .  THksOhill- 

wtllXttw^hA  s«ht‘^t©:-th*^Presi(iaato  (pp,  9106-7,  9129*) 

‘V 

•.S, 

6,  IPWA  CENTENNIAL,  Several  members  discussed  this  subject,  including  sppechesSm 
^agricultural  development,  etc,  (pp, '  9l60-73)  •  ‘ 


7>  EAiJKING  iiHD  GUilEilL'jCy.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H,  £,  4590,  to  authorize  tt 
use  by  industry  of  silver  held  or  ov;ned  by  the  U,  S,  (pp*  912S— 30)  • 


g,  pk;CE  COEIHOL.  Received  a  Northampton,  Mass,,  Conucil  resolution  favoring 
coHjiauation  ••without  crippling  amendments’’  (p.  91^2)* 


)PA 


SENRTil 


BEORGMIZ]!iriON.  Rejected,  37~^,  S.Con,  Res«  65,  disapproving  of  ^organizatioj. 
Plan  No.  ^pp,  90SS~  106), This  plan  includes  Federal  Security  A^cy  cr.ovisioai 
■  AgreVdk  45-31 ,  to  H.  Con.  Res.  155»  disapproving  of  Reorga)»azation  Plan  NT 
1  (pp.  9107-^,'  This  plan  includes  the  research,  credit' uni^,  and  housing 
nrop-isions. 


lO*  GOVPESMENT  C0EP0R]ffiI0NS  i^PROPPJATIOlT  BILL.  Agreed  to  coj^ercnco  report  on  thi 
bill,  H.R, '6777  9087-2).'  The' Senate  receded  from  iifts  amendment  authorizj 

a  fertilizer  plant^^ar  Mobile',  Ala.  Amendment  No.  4y6n  public  housing  author 
'ity  is  still' in  disa^eement< 


11.  THIRD  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  Made  this  bi}/L,  H.R«  6885,  the  tinfinishei 


business  for  today  (p.  91^) » 


/ 


12*  LIllESTOCK  AND  MEAT;  PRICES,  ’^^n.  LRcrr;.-,  Nebr/,  discussed  livostocl:  and  other, 
commodity  nrices  and  insertedN^ie  American  I0at  Institute’s  reports  on  such 
prices  (ppo  9124-5)* 


13,  'VETERANS;  TERMINAL  LEAVE.  ReceivedV^undjs!^  telegrams  and  letters  fa,voring  H.  R,] 

4051,  to  grant  enlisted  personnel  c^tfrin  benefits  in  lieu  of  accuraulated  leavj 
.  (p.  9085)*  ^ 

14.  PRICE  CONTBDL.  Sen.  Magnuson,  cr^icized  the  price-control  bill  a,nd  in-jj 

sorted  a  Maritime  Unity  Coniraittc0‘'"resolut^n  favoring  increa.sed  \;a,gcs  if  OPA  ij 
not  reestablished  (p.  9086). 

^LLS.  INTRODUCED 


15, 


FORESTRY  FISCAL-OMNIBUS  Biyt.  H.R,  703I  (see  Dig(^  137)  permits  erection  of 
Forest  Service,  structuryf  on  nor^- Oovernment  land ;,\jcrm its  open-market  pur¬ 
chases  by  the  Forest  Sj^vice  of  forest-troc  seed  or^pnos  dr  .of  forage  plant 
seed  when  the  amount  j^  not  over  810,000,  of  forest- titee  nursery  stock  when  th 
amount  is  not  over  ^00,  and.  op  certain  research  materf^ls  v/ith  a.  850., OOO-a-y 
limit;  authorizes  ^rest  Service  to  contract  for  aerial  ifecilitics  and  service 
with  rene\-ral  pro'^sions,  in  coiuiection  v.dth  forest  manager^it  (  rcsently  autho._ 
ity  is  only  forypuorest-fire  protection);  broadens  the  autho^ty  to  permit  per-^ 


formance  of  v^ious  kinds  of  .work  by  the  Forest  Service,  at  tl|^  cocoeiiso  of  in-  - 
terested  parses,  on  na,tional  forest  and  related  lands;  broadc^  the  Forest  4 
Service  aut^rity  regarding  deposits  for  brush  and  debris  dieposSd;  authorizes'^ 
the  Secretary  to  permit  use  of  Forest  Service  structures,  improve^nts,  and  re-*^ 
lated  la^  by  non-Governm.ent  orgcpizations  and  individuals  for  pcr:^i^s  not  ove) 
30  yea:^  at  rates  determined. by  him;  authorizes  the  furnishing  of  me^s,  lodg¬ 
ing,  yfc.,  to  persons  attending  F'rost  Service -demonstrations  and  uso:^  of 
natymal.  forest  reso-urces-  and  recreation  facilities  in  certa.in  situatiorte;  pro^ 
vides  for  sellir*g  at  cost  any  a.vailablc  forest  tree  seed  a,nd  nursery  sto^ 

State  or  subdivision  -unable  to  procure  or  produce  sufficient  supplies;"' 
s  payment  for  telephones  in  residences  of  seasonal  employees-  and  coopera"^ 
x>rhen  this  is  need.)d  to  protect  -^he  forests;,  authori-res  reseeding  of  non— nat: 
forest  land  under  certain  conditions;  permits  certain  Forest  Service  aupropria^ 
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W46,  we  are  submitting  herewith  a  state¬ 
ment  of  our  views  concerning  H.  R.  5590,  a 
bill  “to  provide  for  the  uniform  administra- 
tioriVpf  efficiency  ratings.” 

This  bill  is  designed  to  extend  the  same 
principle  which  govern  efficiency  ratings  for 
employee^,  in  positions  subject  to  the  pay 
scales  of  the  Classification  Act.  as  amended, 
to  all  other  ^ciency  rating  plans  for  civilian 
employees  in'‘'^he  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  In  effect,  if  this  bill  is 
enacted  into  lav^-Jthe  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  would  be  empfitwered  to  review  and  revise 
such  efficiency  rating.plans  as  are  used  in  any 
department  or  agenc:^'in  rating  civilian  em¬ 
ployees,  every  employee,  who  is  rated  would 
be  advised  of  his  rating  and  could  inspect  the 
lists  of  final  ratings  of  his<;^oworkers,  action 
adverse  to  any  employee  ba^ed  on  efficiency 
ratings  would  be  subject  to  tSje  approval  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  hnd  each  em¬ 
ployee  would  be^entitled  to  apfteal  his  rat¬ 
ing  to  an  impartial  board  of  reviews  It  would 
eliminate  confusion  in  many  offices^'t^nd  field 
stations  where  some  employees  now.  enjoy 
the  protective  features  provided  by  the^las- 
sification  Act,  as  amended,  in  conne^on 
with  their  efficiency  ratings,  while  the  sa'me 
protective  features  are  denied  to  other  en^ 
ployees  whose  pay  rates  are  not  subject  to*'. 
the  Classification  Act.  It  would  aid  the 
Commission  in  guarding  the  preferential 
status  of  war  veterans  under  the  Veterans’ 
Preference  Act  of  1944. 

The  Commission  has  frequently  noted  the 
Increasing  number  of  complaints  concerning 
various  types  of  rating  systems  used  for  rat¬ 
ing  the  service,  performance,  or  efficiency  of 
civilian  employees  in  positions  excluded  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act,  as 
amended.  This  is  particularly  true  during  a 
period  of  drastic  personnel  readjustment 
such  as  that  which  now  faces  many  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  which  are  obliged  to  reabsorb 
a  steady  stream  of  returning  war  veterans 
while  curtailing  forces  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  basis.  The  most  serious  com¬ 
plaints  are  received  from  employees  whose 
compensation  rates  are  fixed  by  local  wage 
boards  and  which  constitute  the  largest  group 
of  employees  who  would  be  affected  by  this 
bill.  Another  large  group  of  employees  that 
would  be  affected,  if  placed  under  an  effi¬ 
ciency  rating  plan,  would  be  those  in  the 
field  services  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Serious  consideration  has  been  given  to  rec¬ 
ommending  to  the  Congress  the  enactment  of 
legislation  substantially  similar  to  H.  R.  5590 
and  the  Commission  has  delayed  making  such 
recommendation  on  its  own  motion  for  the 
sole  reason  that  it  would  require  a  substan- 
"tial  addition  in  appropriations  to  properly 
administer  such  a  provision  of  law. 

We  believe  that  the  proposed  legislatim 
would  be  desirable  in  order  that  we  coufd 
focus  greater  attention  on  standards  of  Jler- 
formance  as  a  means  of  increasing  effi^ncy 
in  the  Federal  Government  service,  aj4d  also 
to  afford  greater  protection  to  emplq/ees  who 
feel  that  they  are  penalized  by  ar^rary  and 
unfair  efficiency  ratings.  We  thhft  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  of  sufficient  importanc^hat  regula¬ 
tions  published  under  authorll(y  of  the  legis¬ 
lation,  if  enacted,  should  h^e  the  approval 
of  the  President.  This  coulrf  be  accomplished 
by  inserting  a  comma  a^er  the  word  “au¬ 
thorized”  on  line  11,  andradding  immediately 
thereafter  the  phrase  J^ith  the  approval  of 
the  President."  Wl^  this  amendment,  the 
Commission  recomnrends  that  this  bill  be  en¬ 
acted  into  law.  ^ 

The  CommissJ^  has  not  been  advised  of 
the  relationsh^  of  the  proposed  legislation 
to  the  program  of  the  President. 

By  directufn  of  the  Commission. 

SincMely  yours, 

,  Harry  B.  Mitchell, 

President. 

Tl^  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
th^ 'amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
nyin  from  Washington  to  the  committee 
amendment. 


The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAEiER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

'‘Ml’.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2523)  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  lump-sum  payment  of  compen¬ 
sation  for  accumulated  annual  leave  and 
current  accfued  annual  leave  to  certain 
officers  and  employees,  and  authorizing 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  ex- 
-  plain  this  legislation? 

X  RANDOLPH.  This  bill  is  re^ 
pbi'ted  unanimously  -from  the  Coiu- 
mifee  on  the  Civil  Service.  It  wqdld 
pro^e  a  lump-sum  payment  for  a6cu- 
mulafM  and  accrued  annual  leaVe  to 
employ^  of  the  Bituminous  Codl  Divi¬ 
sion  of  ute  Department  of  theAnterior. 
We  under^nd  that  that  Diyfsion  is  no 
longer  in  existence.  EnougK  of  its  em¬ 
ployees  woula,i  be  coverea  under  this 
the /Cost  of  putting 
pro^clmately  $17,000. 
ght  that  they  had 
enefits  that  others 
hat  reason,  we 
remedial  legislation, 
eing  reported 


legislation  to 
it  into  effect 
We  felt  it  was  an 
not  been  given 
have  received, 
thought  this  w; 

That  is  the  puyfose  of  it 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  REE^f  Kansas.  Mk  Speaker,  I 
withdraw ^y  reservation  of  oBiection. 

Mr.  P.^E.  Reserving  the  ri^  to  ob¬ 
ject,  Rli'.  Speaker,  while  the  group^  this 
situarfon  is  being  taken  care  of,  w^can 
we  dot  have  some  legislation  about  uipse 
cml-service  employees  who  after  2  oh3 
ears  of  service  terminate  their  emploj^. 
rent  and  cannot  get  a  refund  of  the  pay-  \ 
ments  made  to  the  retirement  fund? 

There  are  thousands,  probably  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands,  of  employees  who 
were  war-service  appointees  during  the 
war  and  whose  employmtet  has  been  ter¬ 
minated.  They  have  from  $5  to  $50  or 
more  in  the  retirement  fund.  Many  of 
them  are  from  my  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  or  from  my  State,  and  I  presume 
they  come  from  every  other  State.  Many 
of  these  employees  have  been  seeking 
for  a  year  now  to  get  the  deposits  they 
made  with  the  retirement  fund  but  have 
been  unable  to  get  them.  The  gentleman 
has  presented  here  legislation  to  take 
care  of  a  particular  group  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  Government.  I  am  trying  to 
call  the  gentleman’s  attention  to  a  group 
that  is  in  every  department  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  When  a  war-service  employee 
terminates  his  service  he  has  to  file  an 
application  for  his  retirement-fund  pay¬ 
ment.  That  has  to  be  sent  right  back 
down  to  his  place  of  employment  for  a 
record  of  the  amount  due  him. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PACE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  That  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  is  very  bad  and  is  gr^ing 
worse.  I  agree  with  the  gentlem^ as  to 
that.  It  is  one  of  those  problem^e  have 
in  Government  where  we  have-^  terrific 
amount  of  red  tape  to  go  thwmgh  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  anything  done,  fve  have  had 
two  pieces  of  legislation  ^at  I  know  of 
to  try  to  help  solve  th^' problem.  The 
committee  does  have  tjffat  under  consid¬ 
eration  now  and  we  ^e  trying  to  figure 
out  some  way  we  cqii  solve  that  by  legis¬ 
lation  much  simpler  than  this.  Because 
so  many  people  have  been  displaced  dur¬ 
ing  v/artime  there  are  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  ii^ividuals  who  want  their 
money  and.fhey  are  way  behind  in  that 
work.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  need 
more  er^loyees  to  get  a  good  job  done  or 
not.  / 

Mr/^ACE.  I  would  not  have  brought 
thmquestion  up  now  but  I  see  here  two 
bfifs,,  one  to  take  care  of  a  particular 
gf  oup  in  the  navy  yards  and  one  to  take 
,  'care  of  a  particular  group  in  the  Bitumi¬ 
nous  Coal  Commission.  I  have  no  criti¬ 
cism  to  make  of  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  or  the  ranking 
minority  member  but  I  did  think  it  was 
timely  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  the  fact  that  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  employees  in  every  department 
sitting  by  after  having  lost  their  jobs. 
They  need  this  little  money  and  I  hope  it 
can  be  arranged  for  them  to  get  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  What  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Georgia  says  is 
true.  We  are  not  critical  of  him  for  di¬ 
recting  our  attention  to  this  as  a  com¬ 
mittee.  We  are  working  on  it,  and  I  trust 
we  may  bring  out  legislation  which  will 
satisfy  those  who  are  in  need  of  this  sum 
of  money. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  has  been  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  gentleman,  but  it  has  been 
my  experience  that  many  veterans  have 
a  hard  time  trying  to  secure  positions  in 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Many  of 
them  have  not  been  notified  when  the  ex¬ 
aminations  are  to  take  place.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  true  all  over  the 
country  but  I  know  it  is  frequently  true 
to  Massachusetts.  There  has  been-  a 
Seat  injustice  done  to  the  veteran. 

DONDERO.  I  notice  the  report 
speato  of  a  lump  sum  nwessary  to  carry 
out  tnfe  purpose  of  this  bill.  What  would 
the  anNunt  be  in  total? 

Mr.  R.^DOLPH.  Approximately  $17,- 
000.  I  beneve  that  is  the  correct  figure, 
but  if  it  is  ri^  exactly  correct,  I  will  cor¬ 
rect  it  for  thel^ECORD — $17,036.10.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  in  order  to  be 
entitled  to  paymBpt,  employees  must  file 
notice  of  election  tifyeceive  such  payment 
within  180  days  afcei’  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  into  law.  The  amount  due  the 
officer  or  employee  is  to  be  certified  by  the 
Department  of  the  Intef’^r.  The  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  bill  are  limited  tc^those  officers 
and  employees  who  have  not  been  at  the 
time  of  filing  their  notice  to\elect  such 
compensation,  granted,  credited  with, or 
compensated  for  the  accumulate  or  ac¬ 
crued  annual  leas'e  due  them  immedi¬ 
ately  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  Coal 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  take  my  seatvl 
desire  to  say  that  when  we  had  House 
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Joint  Resolution  380  before  us  earlier  in 
the  day  I  did  not  take  the  opportunity  at 
that  time  to  explain  the  reasons  for  the 
passage  of  the  legislation.  We  found 
upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  also  upon  the  request  ,bf  the 
Burtou  of  Internal  Revenue,  t^at  we 
should  raise  the  ceilings  in  copnection  i 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  be¬ 
cause  the  Bureau  felt  that  we  would  lose 
in  collection  of  the  so-cal}ed  black- 
market  money  and  illicit  withholding  of 
justifiable  taxes  more  than  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  if  we  cut  off  the  rolls  these  Internal 
Revenue  B^ireau  agents  who  have  been 
specifically \trained.  In  other  words,  it  , 
would  disrupt  this  program  of  getting 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government  this  : 
huge  sum  of  money  if  we  attempted  to 
save  some  $10,000,000  in  salaries.  Mr.  ‘ 
Speaker,  I  did  want  the  Record  to  show  : 
that.  ,  '■ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  , 
the  present  consi'deration  of  the  bill?  } 

There  was  no  objection.  '  ; 

The  Clerk  read  as' follows;  I 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  IJhat  any  officer  or  em-  ; 
ployee  who  was  involuiUarily  separated  from  ! 
the  active  service  of  the  'United  States  of  i 
America  as  a  result  of  the  expiration  of  : 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  of  1937  (50  Stat.  • 
72),  as  amended,  and  Who  has  not  been  ; 
granted,  credited  with,  on  compensated  for 
all  accumulated  or  current  accrued  annual 
leave  due  him  immediately  ^rlor  to  the  date 
of  expiration  of  said  act  shaU  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  in  lum^-sum  payment  j 
for  the  leave  not  so  granted,  credited,  or 
compensated  for  upon  filing  a'-poticp  of  his  \ 
election  to  receive  compensatito  in  lump-  . 
sum  payment  for  such  leave  w\th  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.,. 
within  180  days  following  the  endptment  of  ‘ 
this  aet.  Upon  notification  of  such  election  . 
the  amount  due  such  officer  or  ^ployee  i 
shall  be  determined  and  certified  by  the  ' 
Department  of  the  Ipterior,  and  paid-,  out  of 
any  appropriation  currently  avallatije  for  ; 
salaries  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  i 
or  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
which  appropriation ,  is  hereby  authorized  to  - 
be  made. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
-side£-was-laid  omthe-taJale-— — 

RESEARCH  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  6932)  to 
provide  for  further  research  into  basic 
laws  and  principles  relating  to  agricul¬ 
ture  and  to  improve  and  facilitate  the 
marketing  and  distribution  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  take  this  time  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  those  who 
have  been  associated  with  him  in  formu¬ 
lating  this  legislation.  I  have  had  occa- 
siQn  to  give  it  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  attention.  I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
the  vote  of  every  Member  of  this  body, 
because  it  has  for  its  pm-pose  the 
interei^ts  of  the  American  people  and  l.he 
great  industry  that  we  call  agriculture. 
It  has  for  its  purpose  the  best  Interests 


of  the  consumers  of  this  country.  It 
should  be  passed  without  any  opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  originated  in 
the  Republican  congressional  food  study 
committee.  It  puts  into  statute  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  was  outlined  and  reduced 
to  writing  by  reason  of  the  studies  made 
by  the  committee  to  which  I  referred. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Hope]  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  H.  Carl 
Andersen]  have  been  very  active  in  their 
advocacy  of  this  bill.  I  and  several 
others  of  that  committee  have  also  advo¬ 
cated  this  legislation  very  actively,  and  I 
should  not  fail  to  say  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr, 
Flannagan],  the  chairman  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  of  the  House,  has 
done  a  fine  job  in  introducing  this  bill  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Agricultm-e  Com¬ 
mittee.  Without  his.  aid  this  bill  could 
not  have  been  advanced  to  this  advanta¬ 
geous  position  where  it  is  about  to  pass 

(Mr.  JENKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  what  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  just  said  in  regard  to 
this  legislation.  I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva¬ 
tion  of  objection. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Flannagan]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. — 

TITLE  I 

Title  I  of  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  research  into  basic  laws  and  princi¬ 
ples  relating  to  agriculture  and  to  provide  for 
the  further  development  of  cooperative  agri¬ 
cultural  extension  work  and  the-  more  com¬ 
plete  endowment  and  support  of  land-grant 
colleges,”  approved  June  29,  1935  (the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Act) ,  is  amended  as  follows": 

(1)  By  substituting  for  section  1,  title  I, 
the  following  section ;  ■ 

“Section  1.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  promote  the  effi¬ 
cient  production  and  utilization  of  products 
of  the  soli  as  essential  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  people  and  to  promote  a  sound 
and  prosperous  agriculture  and  rural  life  as 
indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  full  em¬ 
ployment  and  national  prosperity.  It  is  also 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  assure  agriculture 
a  position  in  research  equal  to  that  of  indus¬ 
try  which  will  aid  In  maintaining  an  equita¬ 
ble  balance  between  agriculture  and  other 
sections  of  our  economy.  For  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  these  objectives,  tbe  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  con¬ 
duct  and  to  stimulate  research  into  the  laws 
and  principles  underlying  the  basic  problems 
of  agriculture  in  its  broadest  aspects,  includ¬ 
ing  but  not  limited  to:  Research  relating  to 
the  Improvement  of  the  quality  of,  and  the 
development  of  new  and  improved  methods 
of  the  production,  marketing,  distribution, 
processing,  and  utilization  of  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  commodities  at  all»stages  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  producer  through  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer;  research  into  the  problems  of  human 
nutrition  and  the  nutritive  value  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  wlth'particular  reference 
to  their  content  of  vitamins,  minerals,  amino 
and  fatty  acids,  and  all  other  constituents 
that  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  health 
of  the  consumer  and  to  the  gains  or  losses 


In  nutritive  value  that  may  take  place  at, 
any  stage  in  their  production,  distribution, 
processing,  and  preparation  for  use  by  the 
consumer:  research  relating  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  present,  new,  and  extended  uses  and 
markets  for  agricultural  commodities  and  by¬ 
products’  as  food  or  in  commerce,  manufac¬ 
ture,  or  trade,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with 
particular  reference  to  those  foods  and  fibers 
for  which  our  capacity  to  produce  exceeds  or 
may  exceed  existing  economic  demand;  re¬ 
search  to  encourage  the  discovery,  introduc¬ 
tion,  and  breeding  of  new  and  useful  agri¬ 
cultural  crops,  plants,  and  animals,  both  for¬ 
eign  and  native,  particularly  for  those  crops 
and  plants  which  may  be  adapted  to  utiliza¬ 
tion  in  chemical  and  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries;  research  relating  to  new  and  more 
profitable  uses  for  our  resources  of  agricul¬ 
tural  manpower,  soils,  plaijts,  animals  and 
equipment  than  those  to  which  they  are 
now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  devoted:  research 
relating  to  the  conservation,  development, 
and  use  of  land,  forest,  and  water  resources 
for  agricultural  purposes;  research  relating  to 
the  design,  development,  and  the  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  satisfactory  use  of  farm  buildings, 
farm  homes,  farm  machinery,  including  the 
application  of  electricity  and  other  forms  of 
power;  research  relating  to  the  diversification 
of  farm  enterprises,  both  as  to_  the  type  of 
commodities  produced,  and  as  to  the  types 
'  of  operations  performed,  on  the  Individual 
farm;  research  relating  to  any  other  laws 
and  principles  that  may  contribute  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  per¬ 
manent  and  effective  agricultural  industry. 
Including  such  investigations  as  have  for 
their  purpose  the  development  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  rural  home  and  rural  life,  and 
the  maximum  contribution  by  agriculture  to 
the  welfare  of  the  consumer  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of,  maximum  employment  and  na¬ 
tional  prosperity;  and  such  other  researches 
or  experiments  bearing  on  the  agricultural 
Industry  or  on  rural  homes  of  the  United 
States  as  may  in  each  case  be  deemed  ad¬ 
visable,  having  due  regard  to  the  varying 
conditions  and  needs  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  re¬ 
spective  States,  and  Territories.  In  effectu¬ 
ating  the  purposes  of  this  section,  maximum 
use  shall  be  made  of  existing  research  facili¬ 
ties  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  by  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  of  the  facilities  of  the  Federal 
and  State  extension  services.  Resegrch  au¬ 
thorized  under  this  section  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  research  provided  for  under  existing 
laW  (but  both  activities  shall  be  coordinated 
so  far  as  practicable)  and  shall  be  conducted 
by  such  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  as  the  Secretary  may  designate  or 
establish.” 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lov/ing  new  sections ; 

“Sec.  '9.  (a)  An  order  to  carry  out  further 
the  purposes  of  section  2  of  this  title,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
addition  to  all  other  a^roprlations  author¬ 
ized  by  this  title  the  following  sums: 

“(1)  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year. 

“(2)  An  additional  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  subse¬ 
quent  fiscal  year. 

“(3)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1949,  and  each  subse¬ 
quent  fiscal  year. 

“(4)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subse¬ 
quent  fiscal  year. 

“(5)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30j  1951,  and  each  subse¬ 
quent  fiscal  year. 

“(6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  such  ad¬ 
ditional  funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1952,  and  thereafter,  as  the 
Congress  may  deem  necessary. 

“The  moneys  appropriated  in  pursuance  of 
this  title  shall  also  be  available  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  rental  of  land  and  the  construe- 
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tion  or  acquisition  of  buildings  necessary  for 
conducting  research  provided  for  in  this  title, 
for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  such 
buildings,  and  for  printing  and  disseminating 
the  results  of  research.  Sums  appropriated 
in  pursuance  of  this  title  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to,  and  not  in  substitution  for,  sums 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  for 
agricultural  experiment  stations.  The  said 
agricultural  experiment  stations  are  author¬ 
ized  to  plan  and  conduct  any  research  pro¬ 
vided  for  under  this  title  in  cooperation  with 
each  other  and  such  other  appropriate  agen- 
N  cies  and  Individuals  as  may  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  the*se  problems  and  sums  appro¬ 
priated  in  pursuance  of  this  title  shall  be 
available  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of 
such  research. 

“Unexpended  balances  of  allotments  to  ex¬ 
periment  stations  from  appropriations  made 
under  this  section  during  the  first  five  fiscal 
years  may  remain  available  for  expenditure 
by  the  same  experiment  stations  at  which  the 
unexpended  balances  occurred  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  specified  in  section  1  and  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  periods:  Unexpended  balances  of  the 
first  year’s  allotments,  5  years;  of  the  second 
fiscal  year’s  allotments,  4  years;  of  the  third 
fiscal  year’s  allotments,  3  years;  of  the  fourth 
fiscal  year’s  allotments,  2  years;  and  of  the 
fifth  fiscal  year’s  allotments,  1  year;  and 
any  unexpended  balances  of  allotments  to 
any  experiment  stations  from  appropriations 
made  under  this  section  of  any  subsequent 
fiscal  year  shall  be  deducted  from  the  next 
succeeding  annual  allotments  to  such  experi¬ 
ment  stations. 

“(b)  Not  less  than  97  percent  of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this 
section  shall  be  available  for  the-  purposes 
of  section  2  to  be  allotted  to  Puerto  Rico, 
each  State  and  Territory  as  follows: 

“(1)  Twenty  percent  of  the  sums  appro¬ 
priated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section 
shall  be  allotted  equally  to  Puerto  Rico,  each 
State  and  Territory:  Provided,  ’That  no  al¬ 
lotment  and  no  payment  under  any  allot¬ 
ment  shall  be  made  for  any  fiscal  year  in 
excess  of  the  amount  which  Puerto  Rico  or 
the  State  or  Territory  makes  available  for 
such  fiscal  year  out  of  its  own  funds,  for  re¬ 
search  and  for  the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  necessary  facilities  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  such  research.  If  Puerto  Rico  or 
any  State  or  Territory  falls  to  ma^e  available 
for  such  purposes  for  any  fiscal  year  a  sum 
equal  to  the  amount  to  which  it  may  be  en¬ 
titled  for  such  year,  the  remainder  of  such 
amount  shall  be  withheld  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Not  less  than  52  percent  of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this 
section  shall  be  allotted  to  Puerto  Rico,  each 
State  and  Territory  as  follows:  One-half  in 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  total  amount  to  be  allotted  as  the  rural 
population  of  Puerto  Rico  or  the  State  or 
Territory  bears  to  the  total  rural  population 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  all  the  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  as  determined  by  the  last  preceding 
decennial  census;  and  one-half  in  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
amount  to  be  allotted  as  the  farm  popula¬ 
tion  of  Puerto  Rico  or  the  State  or  Territory 
bears  to  the  total  farm  population  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  all  the  States  and  Territories  as 
determined  by  the  last  preceding  decennial 
•  census:  Provided,  That  no  allotment  and  no 
payment  under  any  allotment  shall  be  made 
for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the  amount 
which  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  State  or  Territory 
makes  available  for  such  fiscal  year  out  of 
its  own  funds  for  research  and  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  necessary  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  prosecution  of  such  research.  If 
Puerto  Rico  or  any  State  or  Territory  falls 
to  make  available  for  such  purposes  for  any 
fiscal  year  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  to 
which  it  may  be  entitled  for  such  year,  the 
remainder  of  such  amount  shall  be  with¬ 
held  by  the  Secretary. 


“(3)  Not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this 
section  shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  for 
cooperative  research  in  which  two  or  more 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  are 
cooperating  to  solve  problems  that  concern 
the  agriculture  of  more  than  one  State.  The 
funds  available  for  such  purposes  shall  be- 
designated  as  the  ‘Regional  research  fund, 
i  Office  of  Experiment  Stations’  and  shall  be 
used  only  for  cooperative  regional  projects 
recommended  by  a  committee  of  nine  persons 
elected  by  and  representing  the  directors  of 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  his  authorized  representative!  The  neces¬ 
sary  travel  expense  of  said  committee  of  nine 
in  performance  of  their  duties  may  be  paid 
from  the  regional  research  fund.  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  provided  for  under  this 
subsection.  > 

“(c)  ’Three  percent  of  the  sums  appropri¬ 
ated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section 
shall  be  available  to  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  administration  of  research 
under  this  section,  including  participation  in 
planning  and  coordinating  the  cooperative 
regional  research.’’  * 

“Sec.  10.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  further 
research  on  utilization  and  associated  prob¬ 
lems  in  connection  with  the  development  and 
application  of  present,  new,  and  extended  uses 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  products 
thereof  authorized  by  section  1  of  this  title, 
and  to  disseminate  Information  relative 
thereto,  and  in  addition  to  all  other  appro¬ 
priations  authorized  by  this  title,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
following  sums: 

“(1)  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year. 

“(2)  An  additional '$3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  subse¬ 
quent  fiscal  year. 

“(3)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1949,  and  each  subse¬ 
quent  fiscal  year. 

“(4)  *An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subse¬ 
quent  fiscal  year. 

“(5)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1951,  and  each  subse¬ 
quent  fiscal  year. 

“(6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  such 
additional  funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1952,  and  thereafter, 
as  the  Congress  may  deem  necessary. 

“The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  such  regulations  as  he  deems  nec¬ 
essary,  and  when  in  his  judgment  the  work 
to  be  performed  will  be  carried  out  more 
effectively,  more  rapidly,  or  at  less  cost  than 
if  performed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  may  enter  into  contracts  with  such 
public  or  private  organizations  or  individuals 
as  he  may  find  qualified  to  carry  on  work 
under  this  section  without  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  3709,  Revised  Statutes,  and 
with  respect  to  such  contracts  he  may  make 
advance  progress  or  other  payments  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3648,  Re¬ 
vised  Statutes.  Contracts  hereunder  may  be 
made  for  work  to  continue  not  more  than  4 
years  from  the  date  of  any  such  contract. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5 
of  the  act  of  June  20,  1874,  as  amended  (31 
U.  S.  C.  713),  any  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  properly  obligated  by  con¬ 
tracting  with  an  organization  as  provided  in 
this  subsection  may  remain  upon  the  books 
of  the  Treasury  for  not  more  than  five  fiscal 
years  before  being  carried  to  the  surplus 
fund  and  covered  into  the  Treasury.  Re¬ 
search  authorized  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  conducted  so  far  as  practicable  at  labora¬ 
tories  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Projects  conducted  under  contract  with  pub¬ 


lic  and  private  agencies  shall  be  supplemental 
to  and  coordinated  with  research  of  these 
laboratories.  Any  contracts  made  pursuant 
to  this  authority  shall  contain  requirements 
making  the  results  of  research  and  investi¬ 
gations  available  to  the  public  through  dedi¬ 
cation,  assignment  to  the  Government,  or 
such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  shall  de¬ 
termine. 

‘’(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  further  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  section  1,  other  than  research  on 
'utilization  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof,  and  in  addition  to  all 
other  appropriations  authorized  by  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  cooperative  research  with  the  State  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations  and  such  other 
appropriate  agencies  as  may  be  mutually 
agreeable  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  experiment  station.s  concerned,  the 
following  sums : 

“(1)  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year. 

“(2)  An  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  subse¬ 
quent  fiscal  year. 

“(3)  An  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1949,  and  each  subse¬ 
quent  fiscal  year. 

“(4)  An  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jmre  30,  1950,  and  each  subse¬ 
quent  fiscal  year. 

“(5)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  such  ad¬ 
ditional  funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1951,  and  thereafter,  as  the 
Congress  may  deem  necessary. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  may  incur  necessary 
administrative  expenses  not  to  exceed  3  per¬ 
cent  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  any  fiscal 
year  in  carrying  out  this  section,  including 
the  specific  objects  of  expense  enumerated 
in  section  3  of  this  title. 

“(d)  ’The  ‘Special  research  fund.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,’  provided  by  section  4 
of  this  title,  shall  continue  to  be  available 
solely  for  research  into  laws  and  principles 
underlying  basic  problems  of  agriculture  in 
its  broadest  aspects;  research  relating  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  quality  of,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of,  new  and  improved  methods  of 
production  of,  distribution  of,  and  new  and 
extended  uses  and  markets  for,  agricultural 
commodities  and  byproducts  and  manufac¬ 
turers  thereof;  and  research  relating  to  the 
conservation,  development,  and  use  of  land 
and  water  resources  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses.  Such  research  shall  be  in  addition  to 
research  provided  for  under  other  law  (but 
both  activities  shall  be  coordinated  so  far  as 
practicable)  and  shall  be  conducted  by  such 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  designate 
or  establish. 

“Sec.  11.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  title,  (1)  not  less  than  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  under  section  9  (a)  shall  be  used  by 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  for 
conducting  marketing  research  projects  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  (2)  cooperative  research  projects  pro¬ 
vided  for  under  sections  9  (a)  (3)  and  10  (b) 
shall  be  carried  out  undgr  cooperative  agree- 
nrents  between  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  cooperating  agencies  and  shall  in¬ 
clude  appropriate  provisions  for  preventing 
duplication  or  overlapping  of  work  within 
the  State  or  States  cooperating.  Should 
duplication  or  overlapping  occur  subsequent 
to  approval  of  a  cooperative  research  project, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  withhold  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  on  such  projects  notwithstanding  the 
prior  approval  thereof.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  include  in  his  annual  re¬ 
port  to  Congress  a  complete  statement,  of 
research  work  being  performed  under  con¬ 
tracts  or  cooperative  agreements  under  this 
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title,  showing  the  names  of  the  agencies  co¬ 
operating  and  the  amounts  expended  there¬ 
on,  segregated  by  Federal  and  non-Federal 
funds.” 

TITLE  II 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘‘Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946.” 

Sec.  202.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
a  sound,  efficient,  and  privately  operated  sys¬ 
tem  for  distributing  and  marketing  agricul¬ 
tural  products  is  essential  to  a  prosperous 
agriculture  and  is  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  full  employment  and  to  the 
welfare,  prosperity,  and  health  of  the  Nation. 
It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  promote  through  research,  study, 
experimentation,  and  through  cooperation 
among  Federal  and  State  agencies,  farm 
organizations,  and  private  industry  a  scien¬ 
tific  approach  to  the  problems  of  marketing, 
transportation,  and  distribution  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  similar  to  the  scientific  meth¬ 
ods  which  have  been  utilized  so  successfully 
during  the  past  84  years  in  connection  with 
the  production  of  agricultural  products  so 
that  such  products  capable  of  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  abundance  may  be  marketed  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  efficiently  distributed. 
In  order  to  attain  these  objectives,  it  is  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  provide  for  (1)  con¬ 
tinuous  research  to  improve  the  marketing, 
handling,  storage,  processing,  transportation, 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  products; 

(2)  cooperation  among  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  producers,  industry  organizations, 
and  others  in  the  development  and  effectua¬ 
tion  of  research  and  marketing  programs  to 
improve  the  distribution  processes;  (3)  an 
integrated  administration  of  all  laws  enacted 
by  Congress  to  aid  the  distribution  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  through  research,  market 
aids  and  services,-  and  regulatory  activities, 
to  the  end  that  marketing  methods  and 
facilities  may  be  improved,  that  distribution 
costs  may  be  reduced  and  the  price  spread 
between  the  producer  and  consumer  may  be 
narrowed,  that  dietary  and  nutritional  stand¬ 
ards  may  be  Improved,  that  new  and  wider 
markets  for  American  agricultural  products 
may  be  developed,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  other  countries,  with  a  view  to  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  the  full  production  of 
American  farms  to  be  disposed  of  usefully, 
economically,  profitably,  and  in  an  orderly 
manner.  In  effectuating  the  purposes  of  this 
.title,  maximum  use  shall  be  made  of  existing 
research  facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  by  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  of  the  facilities  of 
the  Federal  and  State  extension  services. 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
directed  and  authorized; 

(a)  To  conduct,  assist,  and  foster  research, 
investigation,  and  experimentation  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  best  methods  of  processing,  prepa¬ 
ration  for  market,  packaging,  handling, 
transporting,  storing,  distributing,  and  mar¬ 
keting  agricultural  products:  Provided,  That 
the  results  of  such  research  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  the  use  of  American  agricultural 
products  in  such  mann&r  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  dete'  line. 

(b)  To  determine  costs  of  marketing  agri¬ 
cultural  products  in  their  various  forms  and 
through  the  various  channels  and  to  foster 
and  assist  in  the  development  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  more  efficient  marketing  methods 
(including  analyses  of  methods  and  proposed 
methods),  practices,  and  facilities,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  more  efficient  and 
orderly  marketing,  and  reducing  the  price 
spread  between  the  producer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

(c)  To  develop  and  improve  standards  of 
quality,  condition,  quantity,  grade,  and 
packaging,  and  recommend  and  demonstrate 
such  standards  in  order  to  encourage  uni¬ 
formity  and  consistency  in  commercial 
practices.' 


(d)  To  conduct,  assist,  foster,  and  direct 
studies  and  informational  programs  designed 
to  eliminate  artificial  barriers  to  the  free 
movement  of  agricultural  products. 

(e)  To  foster  and  assist  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  markets  and  new  uses  and  in 
the~moving  of  larger  quantities  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  through  the  private  market¬ 
ing  system  to  consumers  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere. 

(f)  To  conduct  and  cooperate  in  consumer 
education  for  the  more  effective  utilization 
and  greater  consumption  of  agricultural 
products:  Provided,  That.no  mone  appro¬ 
priated  under  the  authority  of  this  act  shall 
be  used  to  pay  for  newspaper  or  periodical 
advertising  space  or  radio  time  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  section 
203  (e). 

(g)  To  collect  and  disseminate  marketing 
Information,  including  adequate  outlook  in¬ 
formation  on  a  market-area  basis,  for  the 
purpose  of  anticipating  and  meeting  con¬ 
sumer  requirements,  aiding  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  farm  income,  and  bringing  about  a 
balance  between  production  and  utilization 
of  agricultural  products. 

(h)  To  inspect,  certify,  and  identify  the 
class,  quality,  quantity,  and  condition  of 
agricultural  products  when  shipped  or  re¬ 
ceived  in  Interstate  commerce,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  prescribe,  including  assess¬ 
ment  and  collection  of  such  fees  as  will  be 
reasonable  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  service  rendered,  to  the  end 
that  agricultural  products  may  be  marketed 
to  the  best  advantage,  that  trading  may  be 
facilitated,  and  that  consumers  may  be  able 
to  obtain  the  quality  product  which  they 
desire,  except  that  no  person  shall  be  required 
to  use  the  service  authorized  by  this  sub¬ 
section.  Any  official  certificate  issued  under 
the  authority  of  this  subsection  shall  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  all  officers  and  all  courts  of  the 
United  States  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  statements  therein  contained. 

(i)  To  determine  the  needs  and  develop  or 
assist  in  the  development  of  plans  for  effi¬ 
cient  facilities  and  methods  of  operating  such 
facilities  for  the  proper  assembly,  processing, 
transportation,  storage,  distribution,  and 
handling  of  agricultural  products. 

(j)  To  assist  in  improving  transportation 
services  and  facilities  and  in  obtaining 
equitable  and  reasonable  transportation 
rates  and  services  and  adequate  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  for  agricultural  products  and 
farm  supplies  by  making  complaint  or  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Maritime  Commission,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  or  other  Federal  or  State 
transportation  regulatory  body  with  respect 
to  rates,  charges,  tariffs,  practices,  and  serv¬ 
ices,  or  by  working  directly  with  Individual 
carriers  or  groups  of  carriers. 

(k)  To  collect,  tabulate,  and  disseminate 
statistics  on  marketing  agricultural  products, 
including,  but  not  restricted"  to  statistics  on 
market  supplies,  storage  stocks,  quantity 
quality,  and  condition  of  such  products  in 
various  positions  in  the  marketing  channel, 
utilization  of  such  products,  and  shipments 
and  unloads  thereof. 

(l)  To  develop  and  promulgate,  for  the 
use  and  at  the  request  of  any  Federal  agency 
or  State,  procurement  standards  and  speci¬ 
fications  for  agricultural  products,  and  sub¬ 
mit  such  standards  and  specifications  to  such 
agency  or  State  for  use  or  adoption  for  pro¬ 
curement  purposes. 

(m)  To  conduct,  assist,  encourage,  and 
promote  research,  investigation,  and  experi¬ 
mentation  to  determine  the  most  efficient 
and  practical  means,  methods,  and  processes 
for  the  handling,  storing,  preserving,  pro¬ 
tecting,  processing,  and  distributing  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  to  the  end  that  such 
commodities  may  be  marketed  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  to  the  best  Interest  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  thereof. 
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(n)  To  conduct  such  other  research  and 
services  and  to  perform  such  other  activities 
as  will  facilitate  the  marketing,  distribution, 
processing,  and  utilization  of  agricultural 
products  through  commercial  channels. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  In  order  to  conduct  research 
and  service  work  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  for  market,  processing,  packag¬ 
ing,  handling,  storing,  transporting,  dis¬ 
tributing,  and  marketing  of  agricultural 
products  as  authorized  by  this  title,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
following  sums: 

(1)  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1947,  and  each  stibsequent  fiscal 
year. 

(2)  An  additional  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  subse¬ 
quent  fiscal  year. 

(3)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1949,  and  each  subse¬ 
quent  fiscal  year. 

(4)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subse¬ 
quent  fiscal  year. 

(5)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1951,  and  each  subse¬ 
quent  fiscal  year. 

(6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  such  ad¬ 
ditional  funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1952,  and  thereafter,  as  the 
Congress  may  deem  necessary. 

Such  sums  appropriated  In  pursuance  of 
this  title  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  In 
substitution  for,  sums  appropriated  or  other¬ 
wise  made  available  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  author¬ 
ized  to  make  available  from  such  funds  such 
sums  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  for  allot¬ 
ment  to  State  departments  of  agriculture. 
State  bureaus  and  departments  of  markets. 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and 
other  appropriate  State  agencies  for  coop¬ 
erative  research  projects  in  marketing  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  title  II  of  this  act; 
Provided,  That  no  such  allotment  and  no 
payment  under  any  such  allotment  shall  be 
made  for  any  fiscal  year  to  any  State  agency 
in  excess  of  the  amount  which  such  State 
agency  makes  available  out  of  its  own  funds 
for  such  research.  The  funds  which  State 
agencies  are  required  to  ijiake  available  in 
order  to  qualify  for  such  an  allotment  shall 
be  in  addition  to  any  funds  now  available  to 
such  agencies  for  marketing  research.  The 
allotments  authorized  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  to  the  agency  or  agencies  best 
equipped  and  qualified  to  conduct  the 
specific  research  project  to  be  undertaken. 
Such  allotments  shall  be  covered  by  coopera¬ 
tive  agreements  between  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  cooperating  agency  and 
shall  include  appropriate  provisions  for  pre¬ 
venting  duplication  or  overlapping  of  work 
witfiin  the  State  or  States  cooperating. 
Should  duplication  or  overlapping  occur 
subsequent  to  approval  of  a  cooperative  re¬ 
search  project  or  allotment  of  funds,  the 
Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  withhold  imexpended  balances 
on  such  projects  notwithstanding  the  prior 
approval  thereof. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  title  II  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  Agri-' 
culture  may  cooperate  with  other  branches 
of  the  Government,  State  agencies,  private 
research  organizations,  purchasing  and  con¬ 
suming  organizations,  boards  of  .rade,  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce,  other  associations  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  trade  organizations,  transportation 
and  storage  agencies  and  organizations,  or 
other  persons  or  corporations  engaged  in  the 
production,  transportation,  storing,  proc¬ 
essing,  marketing,  and  distribution  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  whether  operating  in  one 
or  more  jurisdictions.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  have  authority  to  enter 
into  contracts  and  agreements  under  the 
terms  of  regulations  promulgated  bv  him 
with  States  and  agencies  of  States,  private 
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firms,  Institutions,  and  Individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  research  and  service 
work,  making  and  compiling  reports  and 
surveys,  and  carrying  out  other  functions 
relating  thereto  when  in  his  judgment  the 
services  or  functions  to  be  performed  will 
be  carried  out  more  effectively,  more  rapidly, 
or  at  less  cost  than  if  performed  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Contracts  here¬ 
under  may  be  made  for  work  to  be  performed 
within  a  period  not  more  than  4  years  from 
the  date  of  any  such  contract,  and  advance, 
progress,  or  other  payments  may  be  made. 
The  provisions  of  section  3648  (31  U.  S.  C., 
sec.  529)  and  section  3709  (41  U.  R.  C.,  sec. 
5)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  not  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  contracts  or  agreements  made  un¬ 
der  the  authority  of  this  section.  Any  un¬ 
expended  balances  of  appropriations  obligat¬ 
ed  by  contracts  as  authorized  by  this  section 
may,  not  withstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  5  of  the  act  of  June  20,  1874,  as 
amended  (31  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  713),  remain  upon 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  for  not  more  than 
6  fiscal  years  before  being  carried  to  the 
surplus  fund  and  covered  into  the  Treasury. 
Any  contract  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  contain  requirements  making  the  re¬ 
sult  of  such  research  and  investigations  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public  by  such  means  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of. Agriculture  shall  determine. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  pro¬ 
mulgate  such  orders,  rules,  and  regulations 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title.  In  his  annual  report 
to  Congress,  he  shall  Include  a  complete 
statement  of  research  work  being  performed 
under  contracts  or  cooperative  agreements 
under  this  title,  showing  the  names  of  the 
agencies  cooperating  and  the  amounts  ex¬ 
pended  thereon,  segregated  by  Federal  and 
non-Federal  funds. 

Sec.  206.  In  order  to  facilitate  administra¬ 
tion  and  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
marketing  research,  service,  and  regulatory 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  provisions  of  law,  to  transfer, 
group,  coordinate,  and  consolidate  the  func¬ 
tions,  powers,  duties,  and  authorities  of  each 
and  every  agency,  division,  bureau,  service, 
section,  or  other  administrative  unit  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  research,  service,  or  regulatory 
activities  in  connection  with  the  marketing, 
transportation,  storage,  processing,  distri- 
butlon^of,  or  service  or  regulatory  activities 
in  connection  with,  the  utilization  of,  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  into  a  single  administra¬ 
tive  agency  In  making  such  changes  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title,  the  records,  property,  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  funds  of  such  agencies,  divisions, 
bureaus,  services,  sections,  or  other  admin¬ 
istrative  units  in  the  Department  of  Agvi- 
cuture  affected  thereby  are  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  and  used  by  such  adminis¬ 
trative  agency  to  which  the  transfer  may  be 
made,  but  such  unexpended  balances  of  ap- 
propriartions  so  transferred  shall  be  used  only 
for  the  purposes  for  which  such  appropria¬ 
tions  were  made.  ^ 

Sec.  207.  When  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
“agricultural  products’’  includes  agricultural, 
horticultural,  vlticultural,  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  livestock  and  poultry,  bees,  forest  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  any  products  thereof,  including 
processed  and  manufactured  products,  and 
any  and  all  products  raised  or  produced  on 
farms  and  any  processed  or  manufactured 
product  thereof. 

Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
have  the  power  to  appoint,  remove,  and  fix, 
in  accordance  with  existing  law,  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  such  oflacers  and  employees,  and 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  he  deems  nec¬ 
essary,  Including  expenditures  for  rent  out¬ 
side  the  District  of  Columbia,  travel,  sup¬ 
plies.  books,  equipment,  and  such  other  ex¬ 
penditures  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  admin¬ 


istration  of  this  title:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  any  technically  qual¬ 
ified  person,  firm,  or  organization  by  contract 
or  otherwise  on  a  temporary  basis  and  for  a 
term  not  to  exceed  6  months  in  any  fiscal 
year  to  perform  research,  inspection,  classi¬ 
fication,  technical,  or  other  special  services, 
without  regal’d  to  the  civil-service  laws  or 
the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended. 

TITLE  in  - 

Sec.  301.  In  order  to  aid  in  Implementing 
the  research  and  service  work  authorized 
under  titles  I  and  II  of  this  act,  and  to  assist 
in  obtaining  the  fullest  cooperation  among 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  producers,  farm 
organizations,  and  private  Industry,  in  the 
development  of  and  in  effectuating  such  re¬ 
search  and  service  programs,  and  in  order  to 
secure  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  expendi- 
.  ture  Of  funds,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  establish  a  national  advisory  commit¬ 
tee.  The  functions  of  such  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  to  consult  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  and  other  appropriate 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
make  recommendations  relative  to  research 
and  service  work  authorized  by  this  act,  and 
to  assist  in  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  farm  organizations.  Industry  groups, 
and  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  such  research  and  service  pro¬ 
grams.  The  membership  of  such  advisory 
committee  shall  consist  of  the  following: 
One  person  from  each  of  the  general  national 
•farm  organizations;  one  person  from  the 
National  Association  of  Commissioners.  Sec¬ 
retaries,  and  Directors  of  Agriculture;  one 
person  from  the  National  Association  of 
Marketing  Officials;  one  person  to  represent 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  one 
person  to  represent  State  extension  services, 
to  be  selected  by  the  groups  which  each  is 
to  represent.  For  each  of  the  following  com¬ 
modity  groups:  Fruits,  vegetables,  and  nuts; 
livestock  and  wool;  grains;  cotton;  tobacco; 
daii-y  products;  forest  products;  and  poultry 
and  poultry  products;  the  Secretary  shall 
appoint  two  persons  to  represent  producers, 
one  person  to  represent  distributors,  and  one 
person  to  represent  processors.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  also  appoint  two  persons  to  repre¬ 
sent  retailers.  In  the  selection  of  such  mem¬ 
bers,  due  consideration  shall  be  given  to  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  groups  to  be  repre¬ 
sented,  and  the  representatives  of  producers 
shall  be  so  selected  as  to  afford  cooperative 
associations  of  producers  with  adequate  rep¬ 
resentation.  One  representative  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  to  be  selected  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  one  repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  to  be  designated  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commission,  and  such  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agrlcultute  may  designate  shall  be 
ex  officio  members.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  shall  be  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  or  such  other  official  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  he  shall  designate.  The 
committee  shall  meet  at  least  once  each  year 
at  the  call  of  the  chairman  or  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  such  advisory  committee  and  to  in¬ 
crease  its  effectiveness,  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  11  members,  6  of  whom  shall  be 
representatives  of  producers  or  their  organi¬ 
zations,  shall  be  created  by  and  from  the 
membership  of  such  advisory  committee. 
The  executive  committee  shall  meet  at  least 
once  each  quarter  and  at  such  other  times 
as  are  deemed  necessary.  Members  of  such 
advisory  or  executive  committees  may  not 
appoint  alternates  to  serve  In  their  stead. 
Committee  members  other  than  the  ex  officio 
members  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  employees 
of  the  United  States  and  are  not  entitled  to 
compensation,  but  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Is  authorized  to  allow  their  traveling 
and  subsistence  expenses  necessary  In  con¬ 
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nection  with  the  ■  attendance  at  liieetlngs 
called  by  him  for  Che  purposes  of  this. section. 

Sec.  302.  In  the  furtherance  of  the  re¬ 
search  and  service  work  authorized  by  this 
act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  national  advisory  committee, 
establish  appropriate  committees,  including 
representatives  of  producers,  industry,  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  science,  to  assist  in  effectuating 
specific  research  and  service  programs. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments  : 

On  page  4,  line  19,  add  a  period  at  the  end 
of  line  19. 

On  page  4.  strike  out  lines  20  and  21. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

iMr.  FTANNAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  PLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislation  under  consideration,  H.  R. 
6932,  to  provide  for  further  research  into 
basic  laws  and  principles  relating  to  ag¬ 
riculture  and  to  improve  and  facilitate 
the  marketing  and  disti’ibution  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  a  step  that  should  have 
been  taken  years  ago. 

In  the  beginning  let  me  state  that  the 
word  “research”  as  used  in  the  bill  is  not , 
restricted,  as  some  would  think,  to  the 
laboratory  where  scientists  prove  that  two 
plus  two  make  four,  but  is  used  in  its 
broadest  sense  to  cover  every  activity  in 
connection  with  agriculture  from  the  soil 
in  which  products  grow  until  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  soil,  whether  in  their  original 
or  processed  state,  reach  the  consumer. 

Briefly  stated,  the  bill,  through  re¬ 
search,  attempts  to  give  all  phases  of  ag¬ 
riculture  the  opportunity  of  growing  and 
developing  along  the  line  that  has  made 
industry  in  America  so  eflicient  and  suc¬ 
cessful.  We  have  realized  for  years  that 
the  dynamo  back  of  the  great  industrial 
empire  we  have  built  up  in  America  is 
industrial  research.  This  bill  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  put  the  same  kind  of  dynamo 
back  of  agriculture.  ^ 

That  we  are  woefully  behind  in  a  sci¬ 
entific  approach  to  our  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems  is  beyond  cavil.  The  whole  tale  is 
graphically  told  by  comparing  industrial 
research  funds  with  agricultural  research 
funds.  The  picture,  as  well  as  I  have  been 
able  to  put  it  together,  is  this : 

FUNDS  FOR  IKDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH 

The  last  figures  I  have  been  able  to 
fipd  are  for  the  y6ar  1940.  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  figures  for  the  war 
years,  though  everyone  concedes  that 
amounts  spent  on  industrial  research 
during  the  war  years  soared  to  astroijom- 
ical  heights.  For  instance,  during  the 
year  1944  the  Federal  Government  spent 
on  research  in  connection  with  the  war 


effort  $719,813,000. 

The  industrial  research  figures  for 
1940  follow: 

(a)  Spent  by  industry  on  re¬ 

search _ $234,  000,  000 

(b)  Spent  by  research  insti¬ 

tutes  endowed  by  in¬ 
dustry  _  10,  659,  000 

(c)  Spent  by  universities  and 

colleges  on  industrial  re¬ 
search  _  24,  601,  000 


Total.. . . .  269,260,000 


V 
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AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 

The  estimated  figures  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  agricultural  re¬ 
search  for  the  year  1946  are  as  follows: 


(a)  Research  funds  available  for 

1946  _ $24,716,000 

(b)  Payments  by  U.  S.  Depart¬ 

ment  of  Agriculture  to 
State  Experiment  sta¬ 
tions  _  7,  206,  000 

(c)  Non-Federal  funds  of  State 

experimental  stations...  21,  080,  778 


Total.. . . .  53,002,778 


It  is  doubtful,  extremely  doubtful,  if 
all  of  the  above  funds  can  be  properly 
charged  to '  agricultural  research,  as  it 
has  been  very  hard  to  segregate  from  the 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  funds  that  actually  go  to 
research.  Of  these  funds,  only  $4,45'0,- 
000  are  set  aside  for  the  four  regional 
agricultural  research  laboratories  pro¬ 
vided  for  under  the  act  of  1938.  And. 
also,  of  these  funds  only  $1,193,000  go 
to  the  special  agricultural  research  ’’'ork 
provided  for  in  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act 
of  1935,  which  is  amended  by  title  I  of 
the  bill  under  consideration,  and  of  the 
$1,930,000  of  Bankhead-Jones  funds  only 
$65,400  .are  set  aside  for  agricultural 
marketing  research. 

To  give  you  some  idea  just  how  far  be¬ 
hind  we  are  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
research,  and  the  enormous  task  that 
confronts  us,  let  me  take,  for  example, 
tobacco,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the 
only  agricultural  product  that  is  taxed, 
the  Federal  revenue  from  which  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1946  amount¬ 
ing  to  $1,165,900,000  and  the  income  from 
which  to  the  American  farmers  amount¬ 
ing  to  $851,000,000 — and  what  I  say  with 
respect  to  tobacco  is  true  with  respect  to 
every  other  agricultural  product — and 
what  do  we  find?  We  find  that  prac¬ 
tically  no  research  work  on  tobacco  has 
been  done  by  the  Government.  The  only 
work  to  amount  to  anything  that  has 
been  done  by  the  Government  is  at  the 
Oxford  Experiment  Station  at  Oxford, 
N,  C.,  and  here  we  find  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  only  contributed  for  the  year 
1945  the  paltry  sum  of  $34,450. 

Contrast  our  tobacco  research  rec¬ 
ord — and  we  are  the  greatest  tobacco 
producing  Nation  on  earth,  producing 
last  year  1,997,808,000  pounds — with  the 
tobacco  research  record  in  other  nations 
and  we  begin  to  realize  just  how  far  be¬ 
hind  we  are  in  agricultural  research 
work. 

With  respect  to  tobacco  research  in' 
other  countries  the  record  shows: 

(a)  In  1939  Germany,  with  a  tobacco 
production  of  only  7,000,000  pounds,  had 
five  or  six  tobacco  research  laboratories 
in  the  Rhine  Valley  staffed  by  some  20 
competent  investigators. 

(b)  Prom  1920  to  1939  Russia  was  do¬ 
ing  more  tobacco  research  in  the  Ukraine 
than  is  being  done  in  America. 

(c)  India,  that  produces  a  lot  of  to¬ 
bacco,  some  900,000,000  pounds  of  low- 
grade  tobacco  principally  for  native  con¬ 
sumption,  but  whose  climate  and  soil  are 
capable  of  producing  a  tobacco  compara¬ 
ble  to  the  flue-cured  American  tobacco, 
is  embarking  upon  a  $1,000,000  per  year 
tobacco  research  program. 


(d)  Canada,  that  only  a  few  years  ago 
imported  large  quantities  of  American 
tobacco,  through  research  and  investiga¬ 
tion  has  found  that  she  can  produce  good 
tobacco,  and  today  is  producing  at  the 
rate  of  100,000,000  pounds  per  year,  a 
poundage  sufficient  to  take  care  of  her 
home  consumption  plus  an  export  busi¬ 
ness,  principally  to  England,  of  15,000,000 
pounds. 

While  I  do  not  have  the  figiues,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  other  countries  are 
engaged  in  extensive  research  study  of 
tobacco.  The  unvarnished  truth  with 
respect  to  tobacco,  and  what  I  say  ap¬ 
plies  to  many  other  farm  products,  is 
this :  Unless  we  put  on  an  intensive  cam¬ 
paign  covering  tobacco — first,  produc¬ 
tion;  second,  utilization;  and  third,  mar¬ 
keting;  we  are  going  to  wake  up  some  fine 
morning  and  find  out  that  we  have  lost, 
to  say  the  least,  a  great  deal  of  our  export 
business. 

Now,  while  I  am  on  tobacco,  let  me 
point  out  a  few  of  the  important  and  im¬ 
perative  things  we  would  be  able  to  do 
under  the  bill  for  tobacco: 

(a)  Production:  We  know  a  great  deal 
about  "prodfiCnig  tobacco,  probably  more 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  but 
we  do  not  know  enough. 

To  begin  with,  tobacco  still  suffers 
from  many  diseases,  the  most  prevalent 
at  this  time  being  black  shank,  knot 
root,  and  blue  mold.  We  have  got  to 
conquer  these  diseases,  and  if  we  go 
about  the  matter,  in  the  right  way  it 
will  not  take  us  40  years,  as  it  did  with 
Greenville  wilt,  to  work  out  the  prescrip¬ 
tion. 

We  have  got  to  produce  better  tobacco. 
The  percentage  of  sorry  tobacco  in  each 
crop  is  too  great.  The  only  way  to  hold 
our  export  trade  is  by  producing  a  little 
better  tobacco  than  other  countries.  It 
is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  research  and 
experimentation  to  raise  our  percentage 
of  good  tobacco  in  each  crop. 

We  have  got  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  tobacco  if  we  stay  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  foreign  market.  This  bill  would 
provide  the  funds  with  which  to  find  the 
answer. 

(b)  Utilization:  We  should  explore  the 
field  of  new  usages  for  tobacco.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  much  work  remains  to  be 
done  on  improving  present  usages.  For 
instance,  a  great  deal  of  work  should 
be  done  on  extracting  nicotine  from  to¬ 
bacco.  The  possibilities  in  tlris  field  are 
unlimited. 

(e)  Marketing:  Our  tobacco  market¬ 
ing  system  needs  to  be  improved  all  the 
way  along  the  line  from  curing  and  pre¬ 
paring  for  marketing  to  the  actual  sell¬ 
ing  of  the  tobacco.  Then,  too,  we  need 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  on  developing 
our  foreign  markets. 

The  research  activities  provided  for 
in  the  bill  may  be  gi’ouped  under  three 
general  heads,  namely:  one,  production 
research;  two,  utility  research;  and  three, 
marketing  research. 

Ttle  I  of  the  bill  deals  primarily  with 
production  and  utility  research. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  deals  exclusively 
with  marketing  research. 

title  I 

Title  I  amends  the  act  of  June  29, 1935, 
commonly  known  as  the  Bankhead- 


Jones  Act,  by  broadening  the  authority 
of  the  act  so  as  to  include  additional  re¬ 
search  on  all  types  of  farm  problems. 
The  declared  policy  of  Congress,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  title,  is  “to  promote  the 
efficient  production  and  utilization  of 
products  of  the  soil  as  essential  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  people  and  to 
promote  a  sound  and  prosperous  agri¬ 
cultural  and  rural  life  as  indispensable  to 
the  maintenance  of  full  employment  and 
national  prosperity.” 

The  intent  of  Congress  is  expressed  in 
these  words: 

It  is  also  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  assure 
agriculture  a  position  in  research  equal  to 
that  of  industry  which  will  aid  in  maintain¬ 
ing  an  equitable  balance  between  agricul¬ 
ture  and  other  sections  of  our  economy.  For 
the  attainment  of  these  objectives,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  to  conduct  and  to  stimulate  research 
Into  the  laws  and  principles  underlying  the 
basic  problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest 
aspects.  Including  but  not  limited  to:  Re¬ 
search  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of,  and  the  development  of  new  and 
Improved  methods  of  the  production,  mar¬ 
keting,  distribution,  processing,  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  plant  and  animal  commodities  at  all 
•  stages  from  the  original  producer  through 
to  the  ultimate  consumer;  research  into  the 
problems  of  human  nutrition  and  the  nutri¬ 
tive  value  of  agricultural  commodities,  with 
particular  reference  to  their  content  of  vita¬ 
mins,  minerals,  amino  and'  fatty  acids,  and 
all  other  constituents  that  may  be  found 
necessary  for  the  health  of  the  consumer  and 
to  the  gains  or  losses  in  nutritive  value  that 
may  take  place  at  any  stage  in  their  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution,  processing,  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  use  by  the  consumer;  research  re¬ 
lating  to  the  development  of  present,  new, 
and  extended  uses  and  markets  for  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  and  byproducts  as  food 
or  in  commerce,  manufacture,  or  trade,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  those  foods  and  fibers  for  which  our 
capacity  to  produce  exceeds  or  may  exceed 
existing  economic  demand;  research  to  en¬ 
courage  the’  discovery,  introduction,  and 
breeding  of  new  and  useful  agricultural 
crops,  plants,  and  animals,  both  foreign  and 
native,  particularly  for  those  crops  and  plants 
which  may  be  adapted  to  utilization  in  chem¬ 
ical  and  manufacturing  Industries;  research 
relating  to  new  and  more  profitable  uses  for 
our  resources  of  agricultural  manpower,  soils’, 
plants,  animals,  and  equipment  than  those 
to  which  they  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be 
devoted;  research  relating  to  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  development,  and  use  of  land,  forest, 
and  water  resources  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses;  research  relating  to  the  design,  devel¬ 
opment,  and  the  more  efficient  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  use  of  farm  buildings,  farm  homes,  farm 
machinery,  including  the  application  of  elec¬ 
tricity  and  other  forms  of  power;  research 
relating  to  the  diversification  of  farm  enter¬ 
prises,  both  as  to  the  type  of  commodities 
©  produced,  and  as  to  the  types  of  operations 
performed,  on  the  individual  farm;  research 
relating  to  any  other  laws  and  principles 
that  may  contribute  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  permanent  and  effec¬ 
tive  agricultural  industry,  including  such  in¬ 
vestigations  as  have  for  their  purpose  the 
development  and  improvement  of  the  rural 
home  and  rural  life,  and  the  maximum  con¬ 
tribution  by  agriculture  to  the  welfare  of 
the  consumer  and  the  maintenance  of  maxi¬ 
mum  employment  and  national  prosperity; 
and  such  other  researches  or  experiments 
bearing  on  the  agricultural  industry  or  on 
rural  homes  of  the  United  States  as  may  In 
each  ca9e  be  deemed  advisable,  having  due 
regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and  needs 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  respective  States,  and 
Territories. 
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Three  separate  appropriations  are 
authorized  under  this  title  as  follows: 

1.  PRODUCTION  RESEARCH 

(a)  Section  9  (a) :  Under  this  section 
the  money  goes  to  the  State  experiment 
stations  for  agricultural  research  work, 
the  emphasis  being  placed  on  production 
problems,  but  20  percent  of  the  funds 
must  be  used  for  marketing. 

The  authorization  is  as  follows: 


1847 -  $2. 500, 000 

1948  _  6,  000,  000 

1949  - - 10,000,000 

1950  - 15,000,000 

1951  and  each  year  thereafter _  20, 000,  000 


In  additon  to  the  $20,000,000  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1952, 
such  sums  as  Congress  may  deem  necessary. 

These  funds,  as  I  have  stated,  go  to 
the  State  experiment  stations  and  are 
distributed  as  follows: 

Percent 

(a)  For  equal  allotment  to  each  State 

and  Puerto  Rico  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis _  20 

(b)  For  allotment  to  each  State  and 

Puerto  Rico  on  a  50-50  match¬ 
ing  basis,  one  half  on  basis  of 
farm  population  and  one  half  on 
basis  of  rural  population _ 


Percent 

(c)  For  allotment  to  the  States  for  co-  ' 
operative  research  on  regional 


problems _  25 

(d)  For  administrative  expenses  of  Of¬ 
fice  of  Experiment  Stations,  De¬ 
partment  ,of  Agriculture _  3 

Total _ 100 


The  break-down  of  the  52  percent  of 
one-half  on  the  basis  of  farm  and  one- 
half  on  the  basis,  of  rural  population  is 
in  order  to  give  a  fairer  distribution. 
Under  this  break-down  the  States  would 
52  receive  the  following  amounts: 


Distribution  by  States  of  full  stated  amounts  authorised  by  sec.  9  (b)  (1)  and  9  (b)  (2)  of  H.  B.  6932  and  comparison  of  amounts  each  State 
toould  receive  from  52  percent  distributed  on  basis  of  both  farm  and  rural  population,  with  amount  each  State  would  receive  if  the  52 
percent  were  distributed  on  basis  of  rural  population  only 


[Rural  population  Includes  towns  of  2,500  and  less.  Farm  population  limited  to  those  actually  residing  on  farms] 


state 

1 

(1) 

20  percent 
equally  dis¬ 
tributed 

(2) 

S2  percent  distributed  as  provided  by  bill 

52  percent  dis¬ 
tributed  on 
basis  of  exist- ' 
ing  formula 
(rural  popuia- 
tion) 

(6) 

Increase  (-f)  or 
decrease  (— ), 
column  6  as 
compared  with 
column  5 

(7) 

26  percent  on 
basis  of  rural 
population 

(3) 

26  percent  on 
basis  of  farm 
population 

(4) 

Total 

(5) 

Alabama . . . . . . . 

$78,  431. 36 

$174,  949.  44 

$219, 969. 44 

$394, 918. 88 

$349, 898. 88 

— $4.5,  020.  00 

Alaska . . . . . . . 

78, 431. 36 

4, 880.  32 

368. 48 

5, 248. 80 

9, 760. 64 

-f4,  511.84 

Arizona _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

78, 431.  36 

28,  784,.48 

18,  744. 32 

47,  528. 80 

.57,  568. 96 

4-10,  040. 16 

Arkansas _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

78,431.36 

134, 283.  70 

182,  303.  68 

316,  587.  44 

268,  567.  52 

—48.  019.  92 

California . . . . . . . . . 

78,  431.  36 

177,  436.  24 

109,  802.  32 

287,  238.  56 

354, 872.  48 

4-67,  63.3,  92 

Colorado. . . . . . . . . . . . 

78,  431.  36 

47. 125.  28 

41,  413.  92 

88,  639.  20 

94,  260.  56 

4-5,  711.  36 

Connecticut _ _ 

78,  431.  36 

48,  765.  92 

17, 165.  76 

65,  931.  68 

97,  531.  84 

4-31,  600. 16 

Delaware . . . . 

78,  431.  36 

11,  244.88 

7,  629.  60 

18,  774.  48 

22, 489.  76 

4-3,  715.  2H 

Florida . . . . . . •. . ....-^ _ 

78,  431.  36 

75,  361.  36 

49,  992.  16 

125,  353.  52 

150,  722.  72 

4-25,  369.  20 

Georgia... . . . . . . . 

78,  431.  36 

181,  400.  00 

223, 989.  76 

405,  389.  76 

'362,800.00 

—42,  589.  76 

Hawaii _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

78, 431.  36 

14, 078.  88 

21,  291.  36 

35,  370.  24 

28, 157.  76 

—7,  212.  48 

78,  431.  36 

30,  809. 60 

33  178. 88 

63,988.48 

61,  619.  20 

—2,  369.  28 

Illinois . . . . . . . 

78,  431. 36 

184,  734.  00 

160,  325.  28 

34.5,  0,59.  28 

369,  468.  00 

4-24,  408.  72 

Indiana . . . . . 

78, 431.  36  , 

136,  284.  32 

133,711.20 

269,  995.  62 

272, 568. 64 

4-2,  573.  12 

78,431.36 

128,  669.  92 

152,  447.  92 

281, 117.  84 

2,57,  3.39.  84 

—23,  778.  00 

Kansas . . . . . . . . 

78, 431.  36 

92,  658.  24 

99, 405.  20 

192,  063.  44 

185,  316.  48 

—6.  746.  9i; 

Kentucky . . . . . . . . . . . 

78,431.36- 

170,  655.  52 

206,  632.  96 

383, 188.  48 

353,  311.04 

—29,  877.  44 

Louisiana _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

78, 431.  36 

122, 422.  72 

139, 859. 68 

262,  282.  40 

244. 845.  44 

—17,  436.  96 

78, 431. 36 

44,  614.  64 

28,  870.  00 

73,  484.  64 

89,  229.  28 

4-15,  744.  64 

Maryland . . . . . . . 

78, 431.  36 

65,  562,  72 

40,  228.  08 

105,  790.  80 

131, 125.  44 

4-25,  334.  64 

Massachusetts . . . t . . . . . 

78, 431. 36 

40,  462.  32 

24, 110.72 

64,  573.  04 

80,  924.  64 

4-16,  351.  60 

Michigan - - - - - - - - - 

78, 431.  36 

159,  394.  32 

142,  624.  72 

302. 019.  04 

318, 788.  64 

4-16,  769.  00 

Minnesota . . . . . . . 

78, 431.  36 

124,  082.  96 

149, 794.  56 

273, 877.  52 

248, 165.  92 

—25,711.6(1 

78, 431.  3r> 

-  154,1)40.96 

229, 806.  4CW 

384, 747.  36 

309, 881. 92 

—74, 865. 44 

Missouri _ '. - - - - - - - 

78, 431.  36 

161,  405.  60 

184,  320.  00 

345,  725.  60 

322;  811.  20 

—22, 914. 40 

Montana _ _ _ . - 

.  78,  431.  36 

30.  788.  08 

28,  834.  08 

69,  622. 16 

61.  576. 16 

4-1,954.00 

Nebraska . . . . . . . 

78,431.36 

70, 942.  40 

81,  598.  40 

152,  540.  80 

141,884.80 

-10.  656. 00 

Nevada . . . . . . 

78, 431. 36 

5,  925. 04 

2,  597.  92 

8,  ,522. 96 

11,850.08 

4-3,  327.12 

New  Hampshire . . . - . 

78, 431. 36 

18,432.  72 

11,  543.84 

29, 976.  56 

36, 865.  44 

4-6, 888. 88 

New  Jersey . . . . . 

78, 431. 36 

67,  730.  64 

23, 430.  00 

91,160.64 

135, 461.  28 

4-44,  300. 64 

New  Mexico . . . . . . . 

78, 431. 36 

31,451.36 

29, 210. 00 

60,661.36 

62,  902.  72 

4-2,  241. 36 

New  York . . . . . - . 

78, 431. 36 

204,  702. 80 

119,633.62 

.324,  336.  32 

409, 405.  60 

4-85, 069.  28 

North  Carolina. . . . . . - . - . . 

78.  431.  36 

229,  852. 00 

271, 788. 96 

601,  640.  96 

■  4.59,704.00 

-41,936.  96 

North  Dakota. . - . — . . . . 

78,4.31.36 

45, 131.  68 

,53,  710. 48 

98,842.16 

90,  263.  36 

-8,  578.  80 

78,431.36 

203, 054.  88 

178, 299.  76 

381,  354.  64 

406, 109.  76 

4-24,755.12 

Oklahoma.. . . . 

78, 431. 36 

128,911.84 

1.52,  382.  72 

281,294.  ,56 

257,  823.  68 

-23.  470.  88 

Oregon. . . . - . 

78, 431. 36 

49,  379. 04 

42,  378.  24 

91,  757.  28 

98,  758. 08 

4-7,  000.  80 

Pennsylvania . . . . . - . - . 

78, 431.  36 

,29.3, 199.12 

149, 825.  68 

443, 024.  80 

586,  398.  24 

4-143,  .373.  41 

Puerto  Rico . . . . . . . 

78, 431. 36 

115,  295. 36 

176,  408.  24 

290,  703.  60 

230, 590.  72 

-60,112.88 

Rhode  Island . . . . . . . - . . 

78, 431. 36 

5. 306,  24 

2, 834. 72 

8, 140.  96 

10, 612. 48 

4-2,  471.  ,52 

South  Carolina.. . . . - . - . - 

78, 431. 36 

126,  869.  60 

150, 122. 40 

276, 992. 00 

253,  739. 20 

-23.  252.  80 

South  Dakota . . . 

78, 431. 36 

42.  907.  20 

60, 332. 48 

93, 239. 68 

85, 814. 40 

-7,425.28 

Teimessee - - - 

78, 431. 36 

167, 128. 08 

208,  314.  64 

376, 042.  72 

334,  256. 16 

-41,  786.  .56 

78, 431.  36 

310, 024. 16 

353, 690. 48 

663, 714. 64 

620, 048. 32 

-43,  666.  .32 

78. 431. 36 

21, 664.  24 

17, 140. 88 

38, 805. 12 

43, 328.  48 

4-4,  523.  36 

Vermont---- _ _ _ _ _ - . . . — y 

78, 431. 36 

20,  883.  28 

17,  447.  76 

38, 331.  04 

41, 766. 56 

4-3,  4.35.  .52 

Virginia  - _ _ _ _ » - - - - 

78, 431. 36 

153,  364.  40 

161,  660. 16 

314. 924.  56 

306,728.80 

-8, 195.  76 

Washington . - - - - - 

78. 431. 36 

72,051.68 

65.  750.  96 

127,  802.  64 

144, 103. 36 

-t-16,  .300.  72 

West  Virginia - - - - - - - - - 

78, 431. 36 

121,028.24 

87,  231.  60 

208,  259.  84 

242, 056.  48 

4-33,  796. 64 

Wisconsin  - - - - - - - — . . 

78.431.36 

129,059.76 

144, 607.  44 

273, 667.  20 

258, 119.  52 

-1,5,  ,547.  68 

Wyoming . . . - . - . 

78, 431. 36 

13,  907.  76 

11. 938.  24 

25,  846.  00 

27, 815. 52 

4-1,  969.  .52 

Total  . . - . 

3, 999, 999. 36 

5,  200, 000. 00 

6,  200,  000.  00 

10,  400, 000.  CO 

10,  400,  000.  00 

(b)  Section  9  (b) :  The  money  author¬ 
ized  under  this  section  would  go  to  re¬ 
search  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  other  than  utilization  re¬ 
search,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
experiment  stations  and  other  agencies 
agreeable  to  the  experiment  stations. 

Funds  authorized  under  section  9  (b) 
do  not  have  to  be  matched. 

The  authorization  is  as  follows: 


1947  _ _ $1,500,000 

1948  . . . -  3, 000, 000 

1949  - - -  4,  500, 000 

1950  and  each  year  thereafter....  6, 000, 000 


In  addition  to  the  $6,000,000,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1951,  such 
sums  as  Congress  may  deem  necessary. 

The  administrative  expense  under  this 
section  is  limited  to  3  percent. 

UTILIZATION  RESEARCH 

(c)  Section  10  (a) :  Under  this  section 
the  money  goes  for  utilization  research 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  its  own  laboratories  or  under  con¬ 
tracts  with  other  agencies,  State  or 
private. 

Funds  authorized  under  this  section 
not  have  to  be  matched. 


The  authorization  is  as  followjs: 


1947  _ _ _  $3.  coo,  000 

1948  . . '. _  6,000,000 

1949  . . .  9,000,000 

1950  _  12, 000, 000 


1951  and  each  year  thereafter —  15,  000,  000 

In  addition  to  the  $15,000,000,  beginning 
With  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1952, 
such  sums  as  Congress  may  deem  necessary. 

Utilization  research,  I  am  sure  every¬ 
one  will  agree,  is  of  great  importance. 
In  this  great  field  we  have  not,  in  my 
opinion,  even  scratched  the  surface.  In 
the  report  filed  by  the  House  Committee 
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on  Agriculture  on  this  bill  we  had  this  to 
say: 

The  most  significant  difference  In  the 
means  employed  by  title  I  of  this  bill,  from 
that  used  in  the  act  of  June  29,  1935,  to 
effectuate  the  research  authorized,  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  (sec.  10  (a) )  which  authorizes  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  in  connection  with  re¬ 
search  on  utilization  and  associated  problems 
concerning  the  development  and  application 
of  present,  new,  and  extended  uses  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  the  dissemination 
of  information  relative  thereto,  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  public  or  private  organizations 
or  individuals,  as  he  may  find  qualified  ta 
conduct  the  work,  if  he  determines  that  it- 
would  be  Carried  out  more  effectively,  more 
rapidly,  or  at  less  cost  than  if  performed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  prcyvi- 
sion  will  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  utilize  the  best  facilities  and  personnel 
available  for  utilization  research.  Utiliza¬ 
tion  research  requires  laboratories  with  var¬ 
ious  types  of  equipment  and  scientists  with 
many  different  fields  of  specialization.  These 
are  available,  to  some  extent,  in  the  regional 
research  and  other  laboratories  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  these  facili¬ 
ties  should  be  expanded  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  used  to  maximum  capacity.  How¬ 
ever,  the  need  for  utilization  research  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  capacity  of  these  existing  facilities 
and,  in  recognition  of  this  fact,  provision  is 
made  to  augment  departmental  facilities  by 
authorizing  the  Secfetary  of  Agriculture  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  public  and  private 
agencies  and  individuals..  The  authority  to 


for  research,  would  amount  to  approximately 
$26,000,000  annually.  These,  and  many  simi¬ 
lar  facts,  have  made  it  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  future  well-being  of  agriculture  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  greatly  expanded  research  pro¬ 
gram. 

TITLE  11 

While  the  bill  covers  all  types  of  agri¬ 
cultural  research,  and  in  the  solution  of 
our  agricultural  research  problems 
brings  into  play  all  the  research  agencies 
of  our  country.  Federal,  State,  and  pri¬ 
vate,  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
marketing  research,  and  rightly  so. 

MARKETING  RESEARCH 

Title  II  of  the  bill  is  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  marketing  research.  There  is 
every  reason  why  special  treatment 
should  be  given  to  this  phase  of  our  ag¬ 
ricultural  research  program.  Agricul¬ 
tural  marketing  in  this  country  has  been 
neglected,  woefully  neglected,  during  the 
past.  Over  the  years  we  have  empha¬ 
sized  production  and,  on  the  whole,  have 
done  a  pretty  good  production  job. 
Through  conservation  piactices,  im¬ 
proved  strains,  improved  methods  of 
cultivation,  and  mechanized  farming,  we 
have  been  able  to  increase  our  produc¬ 
tion.  The  sad  part  of  the  picture,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  while  the  average  fanner 
knows  a  great  deal  about  how  to  pro¬ 
duce,  he  knows  practically  nothing  about . 


Year 
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(2) 

Mar¬ 

keting 
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gin 

(3) 
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mar¬ 
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(-) 

and 

pay¬ 

ments 

(+) 

(4) 
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keting 
bill  ad¬ 
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for 
Gov¬ 
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pay¬ 
ments 

(«) 

Fann¬ 

er’s 

share 

of 
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de¬ 

rived 

from 

col¬ 

umns 

0) 

and 

(2) 

(6) 

Billion 

Pillion 

Pillion 

Pillion 

Billion 

Per- 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

cent 

1925 . 

7.0 

16.1 

9. 1 

9.1 

43 

1920. . 

7.2 

17.0 

9.8 

9.8 

42 

1927 . 

7.0 

16.9 

9.9 

9  9 

41 

1928 . 

7.3 

17.0 

9.7 

9. 7 

43 

1829 . 

17.8 

10.3 

* 

10.3 

42 

1930 . 

6.5 

16.6 

10. 1 

10  1 

39 

1931 . 

4.8 

13.3 

8.6 

8. 5 

36 

1932 . 

3.  5 

10.9 

7.4 

7  4 

32 

1933 . 

3.7 

11.4 

7.7 

-0.1 

7.6 

32 

1934 . 

4.4 

12.8 

8.4 

-.4 

8.0 

34 

1935 . 

5.3 

13.4 

8. 1 

-.3 

7.8 

40 

1936 . 

6.0 

14.7; 

8.7 

8  7 

41 

1937 . 

6.3 

14.6 

8.3 

8. 3 

43 

1938 . 

5.5 

14.2 

8.7 

8  7 

39 

1939 . 

5.5 

14.3 

8.8 

8  8 

38 

1935-39  1.. 

5.7 

14.2 

8.5 

-.1 

8.4 

40 

1940 . 

5.9 

14.5 

8.6 

8, 6 

1941 . 

7.4 

16.0 

9.2 

9. 2 

45 

11)42 . 

9.5 

19.6 

10.1 

10. 1 

48 

1943 . 

II. 2 

21.5 

10.3 

+.i 

10.7 

52 

1944  2 . 

11.  5 

21.7 

10.2 

+.7 

10.9 

.53 

1945  2 . 

12.0 

22.2 

10.2 

+.8 

11.0 

54 

carry  on  utilization  research  through  con-  \  marketing  the  things  that  he  produces.  ^ 


tracts  Is,  however,  subject  to  the  over-all  lim¬ 
itation  that  such  research  shall  be  conducted 
so  far  as  practicable  at  laboratories  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  authority 
to  conduct  research  In  connection  with  the 
application  of  present,  new,  and  extended 
uses  of  agricultural  products  and  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  Information  through  the  use 
of  contracts  with  public  or  private  organiza¬ 
tions  or  individuals,  will  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  stimulate  the  rapid  adop¬ 
tion  of  new  uses  and  methods  developed 
through  research. 

From  the  hearings  on  this  bill  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  agricultural  research  is  lagging  far 
behind  research  in  other  fields,  and  that  ad¬ 
ditional  research  is  urgently  needed.  This  is 
easily  demonstrated  by  comparing  two 
fibers — cotton  and  rayon.  Bayon,  a  product 
of  the  laboratory,  has  rapidly  been  overtak¬ 
ing  and  supplanting  many  of  the  former 
uses  of  cotton.  It  has  made  such  enormous 
strides,  it  now  seriously  threatens  to  supplan' 
completely  some  of  the  major  outlets  for 
cotton.  This  increa^d  use.and  advancement 
of  rayon  over  cotton  is  not  due  solely  to  any 
inherent  qualities  or  advantages  of  rayon 
over  cotton.  In  fact,  the  converse  appears 
to  be  true,  namely,  that  cotton  inherently 
has  many  advantages  over  rayon.  Rayon’s 
advancement  and  expanded  use  has  been  due 
primarily  to  research — research  which  de¬ 
veloped  its  qualities,  and  adapted  it  to  an 
increasing  number  of  new  uses.  The  same 
kind  of  research  is  sorely  needed  for  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  The  principal  deficiencies 
in  agricultural  research  in  the  past  have  not 
been  in  the  quality  of  such  research,  but  in 
the  lack  of  its  scope  and  of  the  size  and  num¬ 
ber  of  research  projects  under  way  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  myriad  problems  confronting  ag¬ 
riculture.  It  was  shown,  for  example,  that 
one  company  manufacturing  rayon  has  10 
times  more  experimental  spinning  and  weav¬ 
ing  equipment  than  does  the  New  Orleans 
Regional'  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  purpose  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  ways  of  using  rayon  more  advanta¬ 
geously  in  the  machinery  of  the  textile  indus¬ 
try.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  chemical 
Industry  as  a  whole  spends  approximately  2 
percent  of  its  gross  revenues  on  research. 
An  equivalent  percentage  of  the  gross  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  cotton  farmer  alone,  if  available 


Concretely  stated,  the  farm-marketing 
problem  is  to  bring  the  farmer  and  con¬ 
sumer  closer  together,  to  get  rid  of  the 
enormous  spread  between  the  farm  and 
the  table.  Hence,  it  is  a  problem  that 
not  only  the  farmer  but  the  consumer  is 
vitally  interested  in.  I  have  said  it  be¬ 
fore,  and  I  now  repeat,  American  indus¬ 
try  would  be  put  out  of  business  if  it  had 
to  operate  under  a  marketing  system 
similar  to  the  system  the  farmers  have 
been  forced  to  operate  imder  through  the 
years.  In  order  to  bring  to  you  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  our  present  agricultural  mar¬ 
keting  system,  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  generally  speaking,  for 
every  dollar  the  farmer  receives  for  a 
product,  the  consumer  has  to  pay  from 


>  Average. 

2  Preliminary. 

A  Special  Committee  on  Marketing,  as 
you  know,  was  set  up  some  time  ago  by 
the  House  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
our  whole  agricultural  marketing  sys¬ 
tem.  It  has  been  my  high  privilege  to 
act  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
I  say  to  you  a  more  difBcult  assignment 
was  never  given  a  committee  of  this 
House.  The  more  your  committee 
wrestled  with  the  problem  the  more 
thoroughly  we  became  convinced  that 
we  would  not  only  have  to  harness,  but 
coordinate,  all  our  agencies  directly  or 
indirectly  concerned  with  agricultural 
marketing— Federal,  State,  and  pri¬ 
vate — and  that  we  would  have  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  problem  from  a  scientific 
rather  than  a  haphazard  angle,  if  we 


s  to  three  dollars  for  the  same  product,  ^succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  great 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permission  to  insert  task  imposed  upon  us  by  the  resolution 


at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  table  show¬ 
ing  the  spread  from  the  farmer  to  the 
consumer  for  the  years  1913  to  1943: 


Year 


1913.. . 

1914.. . 

1915.. . 

1916.. . 

1917.. . 

1918.. . 

1919.. . 

1920.. . 

1921.. . 

1922.. . 

1923.. . 

1924.. . 


Cash 

farm 

in¬ 

come 

(1) 

Retail 

value 

(2) 

Mar¬ 

keting 

mar¬ 

gin 

(3) 

Gov¬ 

ern¬ 

ment 

mar¬ 

keting 
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(-) 
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pay¬ 
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(4) 
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Gov¬ 
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pay¬ 
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8.0 
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8.7 

40 

6.1 

14.9 

8.8 

8.8 
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creating  and  setting  up  the  committee. 
Now,  after  months  of  thorough  and 
painstaking  study  and  investigation,  the 
best  answer  to  our  agricultural-m.arket- 
ing  problems  that  your  special  commit¬ 
tee  has  been  able  to  work  out,  and  this 
answer  is  concurred  in  -by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  House  Committee  oh  Agricul¬ 
ture,  is  title  II  of  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering. 

Now,  you  ask,  just  what  will  title  II  of 
H.  R.  6932  do?  This  is  a  fair  question. 
Now,  give  me  your  attention  while  I  at¬ 
tempt  to  answer  it. 

First,  let  me  read  that  part  of  section 
202  of  title  II  that  declares,  and  declares  ' 
for  the  first  time,  the  policy  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  distributing  and  market¬ 
ing  agricultural  products: 

SEC.  202.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
a  sound,  efflcient,.and  privately  operated  sys¬ 
tem  for  distributing  and  marketing  agricul¬ 
tural  products  is  essential  to  a  prosperous 
agriculture  and  is  indispensable  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  full  employment  and  to  the  wel¬ 
fare,  prosperity,  and  health  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  promote  through  research,  study. 
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experimentation,  and  through  cooperation 
among  Federal  and  State  agencies,  farm  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  private  industry  a  scientific 
approach  to  the  problems  of  marketing, 
transportation,  and  distribution  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  similar  to  the  scientific  meth¬ 
ods  which  have  been  utilized  so  successfully 
^jluring  the  past  84  years  in  connection  with 
the  -production  of  agricultural  products  so 
that  such  products  capable  of  being  produced 
in  abundance  may  be  marketed  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  efficiently  distributed. 

That  is  a  great  statement  of  policy. 
It  is  a  declaration  that  should  have  bee'n 
made  years  ago.  It  recognizes  that  the 
problem  is  a  national  problem — a  prob¬ 
lem  that  affects  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  America — and  consequently  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  from  the'national 
point  of  view. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misun¬ 
derstanding  as  to  the  declared  policy 
of  Congress,  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
is  expressed  in  the  bill  in  these  words: 

In  order  to  attain  these  objectives,  it  is 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  provide  for  (1) 
continuous  research  to  improve  the  market¬ 
ing,  handling,  storage,  processing,  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  distribution  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts:  (2)  cooperation  among  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  producers,  industry  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  others  in  the  development  and  ef¬ 
fectuation  of  research  and  marketing  pro¬ 
grams  to  improve  the  distribution  processes; 
(3)  an  integrated  administration  of  all  laws  J 
enacted  by  Congress  to  aid  the  distribution  j 
of  agricultural  products  through  research,  i 
market  aids  and  services,  and  regulatory  ac-  i 
tivlties,  to  the  end  that  marketing  methods  i 
and  facilities  may  be  improyed,  that  distribu¬ 
tion  costs  may  be  reduced  and  the  price 
spread  between  the  producer  and  consumer 
may  be  narrowed,  that  dietary  and  nutri¬ 
tional  standards  may  be  Improved,  that  new 
and  wider  markets  for  American  agricultural 
products  may  be  developed,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  countries,  with 
a  view  to  making  it  possible  for  the  full 
production  of  American  farms  to  be  disposed 
of  usefully,  economically,  profitably,  and  in 
ai^orderly  manner. 

But,  my  colleagues,  the  bill  goes  farther 
than  simply  laying  down  a  policy  and 
expressing  a  pious  intent;  it  authorizes 
and  directs,  and  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  do  certain 
specific  things.  I  cannot  present  these 
specific  things  to  you  in  a  better  way  than 
by  reading  section  203  of  the  bill,  because 
here  we  spell  out  in  cold,  incisive,  unam¬ 
biguous  language,  just  what  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  to  do  in  order  to  bring 
about  improvement  in  our  agricultural 
marketing  system.  May  I  have  your  un¬ 
divided  attention  while  I  read  these  spe¬ 
cific  things: 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
directed  and  authorized; 

(a)  To  conduct,  assist,  and  foster  research, 
investigation,  and  experimentation  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  best  methods  of  processing,  prepara¬ 
tion  for  market,  packaging,  handling,  trans¬ 
porting,  storing,  distributing,  and  marketing 
agricultural  products:  Provided,  That  the  re¬ 
sults  of  such  research  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  expanding 
the  use  of  American  agricultural  products  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  determine. 

(b)  To  determine  costs  of  marketing  agri¬ 
cultural  products  In  their  various  forms  and 
through  the  various  channels  and  to  foster 
and  assist  in  the  development  and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  more  efficient  marketing  methods 
(Including  analyses  of  methods  and  pro¬ 
posed  methods) ,  practices,  and  facilities,  for 


the  purpose  of  bringing  about  more  efficient 
and  orfderly  marketing,  and  reducing  the 
price  spread  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer. 

(c)  To  develop  and  improve  standards  of 
quality,  condition,  quantity,  grade,  and  pack¬ 
aging,  and  recommend  and  demonstrate  such 
standards  in  order  to  encourage  uniformity 
and  consistency  in  commercial  practices. 

(d)  To  conduct,  assist,  foster,  and  direct 
studies  and  informational  programs  designed 
to  eliminate  artificial  barriers  to  the  free 
movement  of  agricultural  products. 

(e)  To  foster  and  assist  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  markets  and  new  uses  and  In 
the  moving  of  larger  quantities  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  through  the  private  marketing 
system  to  consumers  in  the.  United  'States 
and  elsewhere. 

(f)  To  conduct  and  cooperate  in  consumer 
education  for  the  more  effective  utilization  ' 
and  greater  consumption  of  agricultural  ' 
products:  Provided,  That  no  money  appro¬ 
priated  under  the  authority  of  this  act  shall 
be  used  to  pay  for  nev/spaper  or  periodical 
advertising  space  or  radio  time  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  section 
203  (e). 

(g)  To  collect  and  disseminate  marketing 
Information,  including  adequate  outlook  in¬ 
formation  on  a  market-area  basis,  for  the 
purpose  of  anticipating  and  meeting  con¬ 
sumer  requirements,  aiding  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  farm  income,  and  bringing  about  a 
balance  between  production  and  utilization 
of  agricultural  products. 

(h)  To  inspect  certify,  and  identify  the 
class,  quality,  quantity,  and  condition  of 
agricultural  products  when  shipped  or  re¬ 
ceived  in  interstate  commerce,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  prescribe.  Including  assess- 

^  ment  and  collection  of  such  fees  as  will  be 
reasonable  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  service  rendered,  to  the  end 
that  agricultural  products  may  be  marketed 
to  the  best  advantage,  that  trading  may  be 
facilitated,  and  that  consumers  may  be  able 
to  obtain  the  quality  product  which  they  de¬ 
sire,  except  that  no  person  shall  be  required 
to  use  the  service  authorized  by  this  subsec¬ 
tion.  Any  official  certificate  issued  under  the 
authority  of  this  subsection  shall  be  received 
by  all  officers  and  all  courts  of  the  United 
States  as  prlma  facie  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  statements  therein  contained. 

(i)  To  determine  the  needs  and  develop 
or  assist  in  the  development  of  plans  for 
efficient  facilities  and  methods  of  operating 
such  facilities  for  the  proper  assembly,  proc^ 
essing,  transportation,  storage,  distribution, 
and  handling  of  agricultural  products. 

(j)  To  assist  in  improving  transportation 
services  and  facilities  and  in  obtaining  equi¬ 
table  and  reasonable  transportation  rates 
and  services  and  adequate  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities  for  agricultural  products  and  farm 
supplies  by  making  complaint  or  petition  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Maritime  Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  or  other  Federal  or  State  transporta¬ 
tion  regulatory  body  with  respect  to  rates, 
charges,  tariffs,  practices,  and  services,  or  by 
working  directly  with  individual  carriers  or 
groups  of  carriers. 

(k)  To  collect,  tabulate,  and  dissenjinate 
statistics  on  marketing  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  but  not  restricted  to,  statistics 
on  market  supplies,  storage  stocks,  quantity, 
quality,  and  condition  of  such  products  in 
varioCs  positions  in  the  marketing  channel, 
utilization  of  such  products,  and  shipments 
and  unloads  thereof. 

(l)  To  develop  and  promulgate,  for  the 
use  and  at  the  request  of  any  Federal  agency 
or  State,  procurement  standards  and  specifi¬ 
cations  for  agricultural  products,  and  submit 
such  standards  and  specification^  to  such 
agency  or  State  for  use  or  adoption  for  pro¬ 
curement  purposes. 

(m)  To  conduct,  assist,  encourage,  and  pro¬ 
mote  research,  investigation,  and  experimen¬ 


tation  to  determine  the  most  efficient  and 
practical  means,  methods,  and  processes  for 
the  handling,  storing,  preserving,  protecting, 
processing,  and  distributing  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  the  end  that  such  commodi¬ 
ties  may  be  marketed  in  an  orderly  manner 
and  to  the  best  interest  of  the  producers 
thereof. 

(n)  To  conduct  such  other  research  and 
services  and  to  perform  such  other  activities 
as  will  faciKtate  the  marketing,  distribu¬ 
tion,  proeessing,  and  utilization  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  through  commercial  channels. 

In  reporting  the  bill  to  the  House  the 
House  committee  had  this  to  say  on  farm 
marketing: 

The  principal  purposes  of  title  II  of  this 
bill  are  to  promote  through  research,  study, 
experimentation,  and  through  the  develop- 
rhent  of  cooperation  among  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  farm  organizations,  and  private  in¬ 
dustries  a  scientific  approach  to  the  problems 
of  marketing,  transportation,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  products,  which  has  been 
utilized  so  successfully  in  connection  with 
the  production  of  agricultural  products  to 
the  end  that  marketing  methods  and  facili¬ 
ties  may  be  Improved;  that  distribution  costs 
may  be  reduced;  that  the  price  spread  be¬ 
tween  the  producer  and  the  consumer  may  be 
narrowed:  that  dietary  and  nutritional  stand¬ 
ards  may  be  improved;  that  new  and  wider 
markets  for  American  agricultural  prodi’.cts 
may  be  developed;  and  that  the  full  produc¬ 
tion  of  American  farms  may  be  disposed  of 
usefully,  economically,  profitably,  and  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

It  is  generally  recognized  and  admitted  that 
many  of  the  major  and  most  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  in  agriculture  lie  in  the  field  of  market¬ 
ing  and  distribution.  In  the  past,  major  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  placed  on  problems  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  marketing  problems  to  a  large 
extent  have  been  ignored.  Unless  intensive 
research  is  carried  out  to  improve  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  distributing  agricultural  products 
capable  of  being  produced  in  abundance, 
many  of  the  benefits  and  improvements  de¬ 
veloped  through  research  in  the  field  of  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  dissipated.  Production  is  but 
half  the  problem.  It  is  equally  important, 
if  agriculture  and  the  Nation  is  to  prosper, 
that  there  be  an  efficient  marketing  system  to 
distribute  in  an  economical  and  orderly  man¬ 
ner  that  which  is  produced. 

In  connection  with  this  committee’s  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  marketing  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  54,  it  has 
been  developed  that  there  is  comparatively 
little  information  available  on  the  costs, 
wastes,  and  inefficiencies  of  marketing  and 
distributing  agricultural  products.  Such  in¬ 
formation  is  fundamental  in  any  thorough 
study  of  our  marketing  system.  Without 
adequate  information,  no  accurate  analysis 
of  the  deficiencies  in  the  distribution  system 
can  be  made.  Such  information  must  be 
compiled-  if  attention  is  to  be  focused  on  the 
weak  spots  and  if  ways  and  means  for  im¬ 
provements  are  to  be  developed.  Tire  work 
Involved  in  conducting  studies,  analyses,  sur¬ 
veys,  and  other  research  and  experimenta¬ 
tions  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  handling 
agricultural  products  from  the  farni  to  the 
consumer,  to  reduce  the  price  spread,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  methods  of  processing,  preparing 
for  market,  packaging,  handling,  transport¬ 
ing,  storing,  marketing,  distributing,  and  de¬ 
veloping  new  outlets  for  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  is  a  continuing  process  which  must  be 
carried  on  constantly  if  genuine  progress  is 
to  be  made. 

Under  our  economic  system,  most  agri¬ 
cultural  production  is  for  market,  and  under 
such  conditions  tending  to  become  specialized 
and  concentrated  in  the  most  efficient  pro¬ 
ducing  areas.  This  specialization  in  produc¬ 
tion  tends  to  separate  production  farther 
and  farther  from  the  consumer  and  to  make 
the  problems  of  marketing  more  complex. 
It  is,  therefore,  more  important  than  ever 
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that  all  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  assist 
the  privately  operated  system  for  marketing 
and  distributing  agricultural  products  to 
function  more  efficiently. 

Title  II  of  this  bill  is  designed  to  provide 
the  marketing  research  so  vitally  needed,  and 
to  give  to  marketing  problems  the  same  type 
of  intensive  study  and  attention  that  is  given 
to  the  problems  of  agricultural  production. 

One  of  the  significant  sections  of  title  II 
Is  section  205  (a).  This  section  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  title  II,  to  cooperate  with 
other  branches  of  the  Government,  State 
agencies,  trade  associations,  private  organi¬ 
zations,  and  individuals.  It  also  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  enter  into  contracts  and 
agreements  with  such  agencies  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  conducting  marketing  research  or 
service  work  authorized  by  this  title  if  he 
determines  that  the  services  or  functions  to 
be  performed  will  be  carried  out  more  effec¬ 
tively,  more  rapidly,  or  at  less  cost  than  if 
performed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  provision,  which  is  very  similar  to  a  pro¬ 
vision  contained  in  title  I,  will  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  utilize  the  best 
facilities  and  personnel  available  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  marketing  research  and  serv¬ 
ices  authorized  under  title  II.  There  are 
many  marketing  problems  which  cannot  be 
solved  In  a  laboratory  or  facility  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  in  many  instances  the 
only  laboratory  available  is  the  distribution 
system  itself.  Therefore,  much  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  for  effective  marketing  re¬ 
search  must  be  done  by,  or  accomplished  in 
cooperation  with.  Industry.  In  recognition 
of  this  fact,  provision  is  made  whereby  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  enter  into  con¬ 
tracts  with  public  and  private  agencies  and 
individuals. 

MARKETING  FUNDS  , 

In  order  for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  carry  out  the  directives  with  re¬ 
spect  to  agricultural  marketing,  the  bill 
authorizes  to  be  appropriated : 

(1)  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year. 

!  (2)  An  additional  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  subse¬ 
quent  fiscal  year. 

(3)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1949,  and  each  subse¬ 
quent  fiscal  year. 

(4)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subse¬ 
quent  fiscal  year. 

(6)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1951,  and  each  subse¬ 
quent  fiscal  year. 

(6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  such 
additional  funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1952,  and  thereafter, 
as  the  Congress  may  deem  necessary. 

Such  sums  appropriated  in  pursuance  of 
this  title  shall  be  in  addition  to,  alid  not  in 
substitution  for,  sums  appropriated  or  other¬ 
wise  made  available  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

This  means  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cuture  will  have  at  his  disposal  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  agricultural  marketing  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  years  1947,  1948,  1949,  1950, 
1951,  and  each  year  thereafter,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  small  amount  he  has  at  pres¬ 
ent  for  agricultural  marketing  activi¬ 
ties,  the  modest  sums — and  I  use  the 
word  modest  advisedly — as  follows: 


1947  - $2,500,000 

1948  -  5,  000,  000 

1949  -  10,000,000 

1950  -  15,  000,  000 

1951  and  each  year  thereafter...  20,  000,  000 


.  Tlie  bill,  I  am  happy  to  state,  author- 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1952,  such  additional  sums 


as  the  Congress  may  deem  necessary.  In 
my  opinion,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  need  additional  funds  in  order  to 
bring  the  program  to  fpll  fruitage.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  for  every  dollar  spent 
in  developing  and  carrying  forward  the 
program  the  return  will  be  a  thousand 
fold  to  the  American  farmers  and  con¬ 
sumers. 

Now,  you  will  want  to  know  how  the 
funds  will  be  spent  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  I  am  also  happy  to  state 
that  the  Secretary  is  given  a  wide  lati¬ 
tude  in  the  use  to  which  the  funds  are 
employed  and  the  agencies  with  which 
he  may  cooperate.  This  is  right  and 
proper,  because  the  problem,  we  are  tack¬ 
ling  is  our  biggest  unsolved  agricultural 
problem,  and  in  bringing  about  its  solu¬ 
tion  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
every  agency.  Federal,  State,  and  private, 
that  can,  in  any  way,  contribute  toward 
its  .solution,  should  be  put  to  work. 

Let  me  put  my  finger  on  just  how  the 
Secretary  may  employ  the  marketing 
funds: 

First.  Under  section  204  (b)  the  Sec¬ 
retary  is  authorized,  upon  a  50-50  basis, 
to  allocate  from  the  marketing  funds, 
such  Slims  as  he  may  deem  appropriate ; 
to  the  State  departments  of  agriculture,' 
the  State  bureaus  and  departments  of 
markets,  the  State  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  and  other  appropriate 
State  agencies,  for  cooperative  efforts  in 
working  out  the  solutions  to  all  research 
marketing  problems.  The  only  limita¬ 
tions  placed  upon  the  Secretary  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  provision  is  that  he  shall 
'  select  the  State  agency  or  agencies  best 
equipped  and  qualified  to  do  the  particu¬ 
lar  research,  that  all  allotments  shall  be 
covered  by  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  agency  so  selected,  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  shall  include  appropriate  provi¬ 
sions  for  preventing  duplication. 

Second-  Under  section  205  (a)  in 
I  carrying  out  the  directive  provisions  of 
title  II,  the  Secretary  may,  first,  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  other 
branches  of  the  Government,  State  agen¬ 
cies,  private  research  organizations,  pur¬ 
chasing  and  consuming  organizations, 
boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce, 
other  associations  of  business  or  trade  or¬ 
ganizations,  transportation  and  storage 
agencies  and  organizations,  or  other  per¬ 
sons  or  corporations  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction,  transportation,  storing,  process¬ 
ing,*  marketing,  and  distribution,  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  and  he  may  also,  sec¬ 
ond,  enter  into  contracts  and  agreements 
under  terms  of  regulations  promulgated 
by  him  with  States  and  agencies  of 
States,  private  firms,  institutions,  and  in¬ 
dividuals,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
research  and  service  work,  making  and 
compiling  reports  and  surveys,  and 
carrying  out  other  functions  relating 
thereto  v/hen  in  his  judgment  the  serv¬ 
ices  or  functions  to  be  performed  will  be 
carried  out  more  effectively,  more  rap¬ 
idly,  or  at  less  cost  than  if  performed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  order  to  keep  a  check  on  this  co¬ 
operative  and  contract  work,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  is  required  to  report  to  Congress 
each  year  a  complete  statement  of  re¬ 
search  work  performed  under  contracts 
and  cooperative  agreements,  showing  the 
names  of  the  agencies  and  the  amount 
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expended,  segregated  by  Federal  and 
non-Federal  funds. 

COORDINATION  OF  WORK 

The  marketing  program  will  never  be 
a  success  until  the  marketing  research, 
services,  and  regulatory  work  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  coordinated 
under  one  directing  head.  While  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Secretary  should  be  given  a 
free  hand  in  bringing  about  the  proper 
coordination  and  consolidation  of  the  re¬ 
spective  marketing  research,  service,  and 
regulatory  agencies,  as  provided  for  in 
section  206, 1  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  unless  this  is  done,  the  marketing 
program  will  be  a  failure.  It  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  that  the  Secretary 
should  carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress 
as  expressed  in  section  206  at  the  earliest 
date  possible. 

EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  AND  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

In  carying  out  the  purposes  of  this  leg¬ 
islation,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  both  title  I  and  title  II  provide 
that— 

Maximum  use  shall  be  made  of  existing  re¬ 
search  facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  by  the  State  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations  and  of  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Federal  and  State  extension 
Service. 

Before  I  close  let  me  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  two  other  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  are 
important. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  DEFINED 

In  order  to  cover  every  segment  of 
agriculture,  the  term  “agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts”  is  defined  in  the  bill  to  “include 
agricultural,  horticultural,  viticultural, 
and  dairy  products,  livestock  and  poul¬ 
try,  bees,  forest  products,  and  any  prod¬ 
ucts  thereof,  including  processed  .  and 
manufactured  products,  and  any  and  all 
products  raised  or  produced  on  farms 
and  any  processed  or  manufactured 
products  thereof.” 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

In  order  to  aid  in  implementing  the 
research  and  service  work,  assist  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  fullest  cooperation  among 
the  Federal  and  State  agencies,  produc¬ 
ers,  farm  organizations,  and  private  in¬ 
dustry,  and  in  securing  the  greatest  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  funds  expended,  three  ad¬ 
visory  committees  are  set  up. 

The  bill  contains  three  provisions  for 
committees,  as  follows: 

First.  A  large  advisory  committee  with 
representatives  from  the  various  inter¬ 
ested  groups.  Appointments  would  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  with  due  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
groups  concerned.  The  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  would  select  from  its  membership 
an  executive  committee  of  11  members, 

6  of  whom  would,  represent  producers. 

Second.  A  nine-man  committee  elect¬ 
ed  by  and  representing  the  State  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  Cooperative  research  projects 
conducted  by  the  State  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  on  regional  problems  could  be  un¬ 
dertaken  only  upon  the  recommendation 
of  this  committee  (9  (b)  (3)). 

Third.  Such  other  “appropriate  com¬ 
mittees,  including  representatives  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  industry,  government,  and 
science”  as  the  Secretary  may  wish  to 
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appoint  "to  assist  in  effectuating  spe¬ 
cific  research  and  service  programs.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  let  me  state 
that,  in  my  opinion,  this  legislation  will 
do  more  toward  solving  our  farm  prob¬ 
lems  than  any  other  piece  of  legislation.; 
ever  enacted.  It  has  the  unqualified  en-- 
dorsement  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul-( 
ture,  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  all  the  leading  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  namely,  the  National  Grange,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Fed¬ 
eration,  and  the  National  Farmers  Union. 

I  hope  it  will  pass  by  unanimous  vote^Df 
the  House. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re¬ 
consider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  poiht  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R.  6932 
is,  in  my  opinion,  ,one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  bills  on  the  subject  of  agricul¬ 
ture  ever  considered  in  Congress.  It  is 
really  a  composite  of  three  bills:  First, 
H.  R.  6548,  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Flannagan],  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture;  second,  H.  R.  295,  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
August  H.  Andresen]  and,  third,  H.  R. 
6692,  introduced  by  myself.  All  three  of 
these  bills  dealt  with  research  along 
agricultural  lines.  The  composite  bill  is 
based  upon  the  idea  of  abundant  produc¬ 
tion  and  efficient  distribution  and  utili¬ 
zation  of  food  and  other  farm  products. 
Extensive  hearings  on  the  measures  were 
held  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  at  which  time  witnesses  repre¬ 
senting  the  Association  of  Land  Grant 
Colleges,  State  Commissioners  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  four  great  national  farm  organ¬ 
izations,  the  Grange,  the  Farm  Bureau, 
the  Farmers  Union,  and  the  National 
Council  of  Cooperatives,  appeared  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  measure.  In  the  course  of 
the  hearings,  some  suggestions  as  to 
amendments  were  made,  some  of  which 
were  embodied  in  the  final  form  of  the 
bill,  H.  R.  6932. 

The  bill  is  in  part  a  result  of  studies 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
during  the  present  and  preceding  Con¬ 
gresses.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  was  authorized  to  make  a 
study  of  marketing.  That  authurity  was 
continued  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Con¬ 
gress.  Also  in  the  Seventy-eighth  Con¬ 
gress,  there  was  appointed  a  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
make  a  special  study  of  cotton  problems. 
That  co''"ri;ttee,  which  was  headed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Pace] 
carried  its  studies  over  into  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress.  In  both  the  marketing 
studies  and  the  studies  of  the  cotton 
committee  it  was  clearly  brought  out 


that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  present- 
day  agriculture  is  research. 

The  Republican  Food  Study  Commit¬ 
tee,  under  the  leadership  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio,  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Jenkins, 
In  its  study  of  the  food  and  agricultural 
situation,  reached  the  same  conclusion. 
It  was  found  that  agriculture  was  lagging 
far  behind  other  industries  in  this  regard. 
As  a  result  of  some  of  the  studies  of  the 
Republican  Food  Study  Committee,  I  in¬ 
troduced  the  bill  H.  R.  5925  sometime 
ago.  This  bill  provided  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  National  Food  Research 
Institution  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Later  this  bill  was  revised  and 
introduced  as  H.  R.  6692,  the  principal 
features  of  which  were  merged  in  the 
present  bill.  I  do  not  know  of  any  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  field  of  agriculture  on  which 
there  is  so  much  unanimity  in  thought 
and  opinion  as  the  matter  of  further  re¬ 
search.  This  was  clearly  brought  out 
during  the  hearings. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  amends  and  extends 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  of  June  29, 
1935.  It  specifically  broadens  the  au¬ 
thority  contained  in  the  original  act  by 
providing  for  research  on  all  types  of 
farm  problems,  particularly  those  which 
have  developed  during  recent  years  and 
which  may,  in  all  probability,  be  antici¬ 
pated  in  the  future.  It  authorizes  re¬ 
search  to  encourage  the  discovery,  intro¬ 
duction,  and  breeding  of  new  and  useful 
agriculture  crops,  plants,  and  animals, 
both  foreign  and  native,  with  particular 
interest  in  those  crops  and  plants  which 
may  be  adapted  to  utilization  in  the 
chemical  and  manufacturing  industries. 
It  also  covers  research  relating  to  im¬ 
proving  methods  of  production,  research 
into  the  problems  of  human  nutrition 
and  research  relating  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  present  new  and  extended  uses 
of  markets  for  agricultui’al  commodities. 
It  includes  research  relating  to  conserva¬ 
tion  and  the  development  of  land,  forest, 
and  water  resources  for  agriculture  pur¬ 
poses,  as  well  as  research  relating  to  the 
design,  development,  and  more  efficient 
use  of  farm  homes,  buildings,  and 
machinery. 

While  a  considerable  part  of  the  re¬ 
search  under  title  I,  and  possibly  most 
of  it,  would  be  carried  on  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  experiment 
stations  and  -the  land-grant  colleges  of 
the  various  States,  there  is  also  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  under  certain  conditions  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  enter  into 
contracts  with  such  public  or  private  or¬ 
ganizations  or  individuals  as  he  may  find 
qualified  to  carry  out  research  work  au¬ 
thorized  under  title  I  of  the  bill.  This 
provision  will  enable  the  Secretary  to 
make  use  of  any  facilities  iri  the  country 
which  he  may  find  helpful  in  carrying 
out  the  research  authorized  by  the  bill. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  research  on 
regional  problems,  common  to  two  or 
more  States.  In  such  cases,  the  work 
will  be  carried  on  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  through  programs  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  directors  of  State  experiment 
stations  in  the  area  where  the  problem 
Is  to  be  studied. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  calls  for  research  in 
what  is  practically  a  new  field  because 


up  to  this  time  research  in  the  marketing 
of  agricultural  products  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  nonexistent.  In  the  past  much 
research  work  has  been  done  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  production.  Under  title  I 
of  the  present  bill  much  more  can  and 
will  be  done.  The  committee  found, 
however,  in  making  its  marketing  study 
that  practically  no  work  has  been  done 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  marketing.  Because  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  efficiency  of  production 
have  out-stripped  progress  in  distribu¬ 
tion  we  have  in  the  past  frequently  had 
the  paradox  of  simultaneous  so-called 
"overproduction  of  food”  while  millions 
were  hungry  and  undernourished,  not 
only  throughout  the  world  but  in  this 
country.  One  of  the  methods  which  has 
been  used  in  the  past  has  been  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  agricultural  production 
and  marketing  to  mitigate  the  price-de* 
pressing  effects  of  surpluses. 

While  some  arguments  might  be  made 
for  the  temporary  use  of  such  remedies 
in  a  period  of  distress,  that  idea  does  not 
fit  in  with  our  American  traditions  and 
our  spirit  of  free  enterprise.  As  a  perma¬ 
nent  solution  of  our  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems,  such  a  policy  is  bound  to  be  an 
utter  failui’e.  In  the  past  we  have  spent 
almost  nothing  on  the  science  of  food 
utilization.  We  know  more  about  the 
scientific  feeding  of  cattle  and  poultry 
than  we  do  about  feeding  human  beings, 
or  at  least  we  apply  our  knowledge  along 
those  lines.  Our  experience  during  the 
war  years  shows  that  there  is  not  too 
much  food.  We  have  used  up  every  bit 
of  the  one-third  increase  in  food  produc¬ 
tion  which  we  had  during  that  time. 
The  records  of  the  Selective  Service  show 
all  too  clearly  the  results  of  under¬ 
nourishment  in  this  country  in  the  past 
years.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in 
normal  times  one-third  of  our  people  are 
undernourished,  and  as  many  as  two- 
thirds  suffer  definite  dietary  deficiencies. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  this  undernourishment 
is  confined  to  those  who  cannot  afford 
large  expenditures  for  food.  It  per¬ 
meates  all  income  groups  and  shows  that 
unsound  food  habits  are  not  altogether  a 
matter  of  inadequate  income.  They  are 
the  fruit  of  inadequate  food  education 
as  well. 

Careful  analysis  of  the  food  require- 
hients  and  desires  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  leads  inescapably  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  conjunction  with  a  moderate  ex¬ 
port  program,  we  can  consume  all  of  the 
food  that  American  farms  will  produce 
for  years  to  come  if  scientific  skill  and 
research  are  applied  to  the  problems  of 
food  utilization  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past  to  the  problems  of  food  production. 

The  two  keys  to  the  door  of  complete 
.and  profitable  use  of  abundant  produc¬ 
tion  are  processing  and  distribution — 
processing  to  give  consumers  the  kind  of 
food  they  want  in  the  form  in  which 
they  want  it  or  can  use  it  most  con¬ 
veniently  and  economically;  distribu¬ 
tion  scientifically  geared  to  eliminate 
waste  and  inefficiency  and  give  them  the 
food  they  v/ant  at  a  price  they  can  afford 
to  pay. 

Scientific  investigation  of  food  proces¬ 
sing  was  almost  completely  ignored  by 
the  Government  prior  to  the  war.  It 
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■was  earned  on  sporadically  by  a  few 
bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  as  an  adjunct  to  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  of  production,  and  by  the  larger 
food  processing  companies  themselves 
for  the  functions,  powers,  duties,  and 
authorities  of  all  of  the  agencies  in  the 
Department  whose  work  is  along  the  line 
of  the  objectives  and  purposes  of  title  II. 

Title  III  of  the  act  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  to  be  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  each  of  the  National  Farm  Or¬ 
ganizations,  the  National  Association  of 
Commissioners,  Secretaries  and  Direc¬ 
tors  of  Agriculture,  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Marketing  Officials,  State  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  the  State  extension  serv¬ 
ices,  as  well  as  representatives  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  distributors,  and  processors  from 
the  various  commodity  groups.  It  is  pro¬ 
vided  also  that  retailers  shall  be  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  committee  and  that  in 
selecting  the  committee,  the  Secretary 
shall  afford  adequate  representation  to 
cooperative  associations  of  producers. 
Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  may  be  designated  as  ex- 
officio  members.  The  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  shall  be  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  bill  provides  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  year 
and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  will 
probably  be  difficult  to  have  a  meeting  of 
such  a  large  committee  more  often  than 
that,  there  is  set  up  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  11  members,  6  of  whom  shall  be 
representatives  of  producers  or  their 
organizations.  The  executive  committee 
is  to  meet  at  least  once  each  quarter  and 
such  other  times  as  will  be  necessary. 

It  is  the  hope  and  purpose  that  through 
the  Advisory  Committee  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  suggestions  representing 
the  best  thought  and  experience  of  all 
of  those  who  produce,  process,  and  dis¬ 
tribute  agriculture  commodities. 

The  entire  bill  is  predicated  upon  the 
idea  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  farmer 
to  feed  the  world  and  to  do  it  adequately. 
Its  theory  is  an  economy  of  abundance — 
abundant  production  and  abundant  con¬ 
sumption. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  research  for  agriculture  is  of 
vital  Importance  to  the  future  welfare  of 
American  farmers,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  H.  R.  6932  is  receiving  imani- 
mous  approval  of  the  entire  membership 
of  the  House.  The  day  will  come  when 
surplus  farm  products  will  present  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem  in  this  country,  and  there¬ 
fore,  I  feel  that  whatever  can  be  done 
through  research  to  find  new  uses  for 
agricultural  products,  will  be  of  great 
help  in  solving  the  surplus  problem. 

A  new  feature  in  research  has  been 
Included  in  H.  R.  6932,  which  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation  for  the  dis¬ 
covery,  introduction,  breeding,  and  test¬ 
ing  of  agricultural  crops  for  utilization 
in  industry  and  manufacturing  and  for 
replacement  of  surplus  agricultural  crops 
by  the  introduction  of  new  crops  not 
heretofore  produced  in  this  country. 
This  proposal  in  H.  R.  6932  was  first  ad¬ 
vanced  in  H.  R.  295,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  me  on  January  3,  1946.  Sev¬ 


eral  hundred  thousand  farmers  have 
urged  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  295,  because 
the  bill  proposed  research  and  experi- 
menation  in  the  production  of  new  crops 
for  American  agriculture.  If  this  au¬ 
thority  in  the  bill  is  properly  admin¬ 
istered,  I  am  convinced  that  new  crops 
will  be  introduced  for  the  benefit  of 
American  farmers  and  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country. 

I  am  including  as  a  part  of  my  re¬ 
marks  the  text  of  H.  R.  295,  at  is  was 
the  unanimous  intent  of  your  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  now  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  purpose  and  au¬ 
thority  for  the  research  and  experimen¬ 
tation  authorized  m  H.  R.  295  was  in¬ 
cluded  and  fully  authorized  in  title  I  of 
H.  R.  6932: 

A  bin  to  provide  for  the  discovery,  introduc¬ 
tion,  breeding,  and  testing  of  agricultural 
crops  for  utilization  in  industry  and  manu¬ 
facturing  and  for  replacement  of  surplus 
agricultural  crops  through  cooperation  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  several  State  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. — 

TITLE  I 

Section  1.  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  to  encourage  the  discovery,  intro¬ 
duction,  and  breeding  of  plants  and  agri¬ 
cultural  crops  both  foreign  and  native  in  a 
seai-ch  for  crops  useful  for  replacement  of 
surplus  agricultural  crops,  particularly  for 
those  plants  and  crops  which  may  be  adapted 
to  utilization  in  the  chemical  and  other 
manufacturing  Industries,  and  to  cooperate 
on  pu-oblems  of  national  and  regional  sig¬ 
nificance  with  the  State  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  fiscal  year  1947,  the  sum  of 
$800,000. 

Sec.  2.  One-half  of  the  sums  appropriated 
for  -any  fiscal  year  under  this  title  shall  be 
used  by  such  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  may  be  designated  or  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Secretary  for  the  following 
purposes : 

(a)  The  discovery,  introduction,  and  breed¬ 
ing  of  plants,  either  foreign  or  domestic  in 
origin,  which  may  prove  useful  as  crops 
which  may  be  substituted  profitably  for 
crops  in  which  there  are  constant  or  recur¬ 
rent  surpluses. 

(b)  Conducting  surveys  and  explorations 
both  in  foreign  countries  and  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions  in  order  to  collect 
for  study  and  testing  valuable  seeds,  bulbs, 
trees,  vines,  cuttings,  and  plants  which  m.ay 
prove  useful  in  replacement  of  present  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  crops  and  for  chemical  and 
industrial  uses. 

(c)  The  discovery,  introduction,  and  breed¬ 
ing  of  plants  which  may  be  useful  as  raw 
materials  for  chemical  or  industrial  utiliza¬ 
tion. 

(d)  The  carrying  out  of  such  tests  and 
trials  as  are  needed  to  determine  adapta¬ 
tion  of  plants  of  the  types  contemplated  in 
this  title  to  the  several  regions  of  the  United 
States. 

(e)  The  carrying  forward  of  such  prelim¬ 
inary  tests  and  trials  as  will  indicate  possible 
chemical  or  industrial  uses  of  plants  of  the 
type  contemplated  under  this  act,  and  to 
study  the  gathering  and  preliminary  process¬ 
ing  of  such  plants  to  fit  them  for  transporta¬ 
tion  and  for  industrial  or  chemical  use. 

(f)  The  growing  of  supplies  of  plants  of 
the  types  cohtemplated  under  this  title  to 
enable  the  regional  laboratories  authorized 
and  established  under  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938  to  make  adequate  stud- 
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les  of  the  possible  chemical  or  industrial  util¬ 
ization  of  such  plants  or  crops. 

(g)  Cooperation  with  the  several  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  on  studies 
authorized  under  this  title  and  under  title 
II.  In  entering  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  agricultural  experiment  stations  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
programs  of  work  from  a  regional  or  national 
basis. 

Sec.  3.  One-half  of  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  title  shall  be 
used  by  such  agency  or  agencies  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  as  may  be  designated 
or  established  by  the  Secretary,  and  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  State  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  to  establish  and  maintain  not 
to  exceed  12  regional  plant  introduction 
and  testing  centers  in  such  different  agricul¬ 
tural  regions  as  the  Secretary  may  designate. 
These  regional  centers  shall  be  located  on 
land  provided  under  agreement  with  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations.  Each  cen¬ 
ter  shall  cooperate  actively  with  the  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  region. 
Each  regional  center  will  receive  and  test  the 
various  plant  Introductions  and  improved 
plants  contemplated  under  this  act,  deter¬ 
mine  their  adaptation  to  soil  and  climate, 
and  furnish  plant  material  for  testing  under 
diverse  conditions  and  cooperate  in  such 
testing. 

Sec.  4.  The  sums  appropriated  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  this  title  shall  be  in  addition  to  and 
not  in  substitution  for  sums  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  to  the  Department 
for  purposes  of  the  kind  contemplated  in  this 
title. 

Sec.  5.  Research  authorized  under  this  title 
shall  be  in  addition  to  research  provided  for 
under  existing  laws  (but  both  activities 
should  be  coordinated  as  far  as  practicable) 
and  shall  be  conducted  by  such  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  designate  or  establish  in  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  administra¬ 
tive  procedure  as  governs  such  agency  or 
agencies. 

Sec.  6.  The  agencies  designated  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are  empowered  within  the  limits  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  made  therefor  to  make  necessary 
expenditures  for  personal  services  and  rent 
at  the  seat  of  government  and  elsewhere: 
contract  stenographic  reporting  services,  pur¬ 
chase  and  exchange  of  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment,  books  of  reference,  periodicals  and 
press  clippings,  travel  and  subsistence  ex¬ 
penses  including  the  expenses  of  attendance 
at  meetings  and  conferences:  purchase,  op¬ 
eration  and  maintenance  at  the  seat  of 
government  and  elsewhere  of  motor-pro¬ 
pelled  passenger-carrying  and  other  vehicles; 
printing  and  binding  and  for  such  other  fa¬ 
cilities  and  services  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  found  necessary  for  the  proper  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  title. 

TITLE  II 

Sec.  21.  In  order  further  to  endow  and  en¬ 
courage  research  on  the  Introduction,  devel¬ 
opment,  breeding,  and  testing  of  plants  and 
agricultural  crops  for  industrial  utilization 
and  for  profitable  replacement  of  present 
surplus  crops  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
facilities  for  conducting  such  research  and 
for  the  printing  and  dissemination  of  the 
results  of  such  research  by  the  State  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations  now  established 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  established  in 
accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  ap¬ 
proved  March  2,  1887,  there  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1947  the  siim 
of  $1,200,000. 

Sec.  22.  Not  more  than  5  percent  ol  ■'ht 
sums  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title 
may  be  allotted  by  the  Seer*  tary  for  the 
administration  of  this  title  and  fqr  use  in 
facilitating  interstate  and  regional  ioopera- 
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tion  among  and  between  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations. 

Sec.  23.  After  deduction  of  the  amount 
herein  authorized  for  the  use  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  the  remaining  sums  appropriated  in 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  apportioned  to  the 
States  on  the  following  basis: 

(a)  $10,000  shall  be  paid  annually  to  each 
State  without  the  requirement  of  offset. 

(b)  The  remainder  shall  be  allocated  to 
the  several  States  in  the  proportion  that  the 
farm  population  of  each  State  bears  to  the 
total  farm  population  of  the  several  States. 
Of  the  amounts  available  to  a  State  in  any 
fiscal  year  under  (b)  of  this  section,  25  per¬ 
cent  shall  be  matched  by  an  equal  amount 
of  funds  from  sources  within  the  States  for 
research,  facilities  for  research,  and  for  pub¬ 
lication  of  results  of  research  of  the  kind 
authorized  under  this  title. 

Sec.  24.  In  the  event  any  State  fails  to 
qualify  for  an  apportionment  or  to  meet  the 
conditions  governing  the  apportionment  of 
funds,  as  set  forth  in  this  title  or  in  the 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  there¬ 
under,  the  fuiids  that  would  otherwise  be 
made  available  to  such  State  may  be  appor¬ 
tioned  elsewhere  by  the  Secretary  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  25.  If  any  portion  of  the  moneys  re¬ 
ceived  by  any  agency  of  a  State  under  this 
title  shall,  by  any  action  or  contingency,  be 
diminished  or  lost  or  misapplied,  it  shall  be 
replaced  by  the  State  and,  until  so  replaced, 
no  subsequent  appropriation  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  or  paid  to  such  State. 

Sec.  26.  The  sums  authorized  to  be  allotted 
to  the  several  States  shall  be  paid  annually 
in  quarterly  payments  on  July  1,  October  1. 
January  1,  and  April  1.  Such  sums  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
upon  warrant  of  the  Secretary  in  the  .same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  adminis¬ 
trative  procedure  set  forth  in  the  Act  of 
March  2.  1887,  as  amended  June  7,  1888. 

Sec.  27.  The  director  of  the  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  station  in  each  State  which  con¬ 
ducts  a  program  of  work  under  this  title 
shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  September  of  each  year,  on 
forms  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursement 
of  money  under  this  act  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

Sec.  28.  (a)  All  sums  appropriated  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  this  title  shall  be  in  addition  to 
and  not  in  substitution  for  sums  hitherto 
made  available  for  purposes  of  this  title. 
Such  sums  may  be  used  in  cooperative 
studies  among  and  between  States  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  Interstate,  regional,  or  national  sig¬ 
nificance.  Such  sums  shall  be  available  for 
the  purchase  and  rental  of  land  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  buildings  necessary  for  conduct¬ 
ing  research  contemplated  under  the  provi- 
aions  of  this  title,  for  the'  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  such  buildings,  and  for 
printing  and  disseminating  the  results  of 
research. 

(b)  Sums  appropriated  in  pursuance  of 
this  title  shall  be  available  for  securing  new 
and  basic  facts  which  may  prove  useful  in 
effectuating  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in¬ 
cluding — 

(1)  studies  of  native  and  foreign  plants 

to  determine  adaptability  to  soils,  climates, 
and  cultivation:  i 

(2)  introduction,  breeding,  and  adapta¬ 
tion  of  plants  which  may  prove  valuable  as 
replacement  crops  or  have  chemical  or  in¬ 
dustrial  uses; 

(3)  determination  of  chemical  or  other 
characteristics  cf  plants  which  may  prove 
of  industrial  Irrportance; 

(4)  development  of  suitable  agronomic 
practices  for  production,  collection,  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  such  crops; 

yo)  development  of  machinery  and  methods 
for  the  producing  and  handling  of  such  crops 
v^d  for  the  processing  necessaiy  to  prepare 
iiem  for  chemical  or  other  industrial  use; 


(6)  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  production  of  sufficient 
quantities  of  promising  corps  to  enable  the 
regional  laboratories  established  under  the 
Agricultui’al  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  make 
adequate  tests  of  industrial  and  commercial 
utilization; 

(7)  studies  of  the  economic  readjustments 
needed  in  agriculture  and  industry  associated 
with  the  introduction  of  new  crops  or  crops 
better  adapted  to  Industrial  utilization; 

(8)  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  effectuating  the  purposes  of 
titles  I  and  II  of  this  act. 

TITLE  III 

ate.  31.  The  grants  of  money  to  the  several 
States  authorized  in  title  II  of  this  act  are 
made  subject  to  legislative  assent  of  the 
several  States  to  the  purposes  of  said  grants; 
Provided,  That  payment  of  such  installment 
of  the  appropriations  herein  authorized  to  be 
made  as  shall  become  due  to  any  State  before 
the  adjournment  of  the  regular  session  of  the 
legislature  meeting  next  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  shall  be  upon  the  assent  of  the 
governor  thereof  duly  certified  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  32.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  act. 

Sec.  33.  (a)  As  used  in  this  act  the  term 
“Secretary”  means  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  term  “Department”  means  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricultui-e. 

(c)  The  term  “State”  or  “States”  includes 
Alaska,  Hawfiii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

(d)  The  term  “farm  population”  shall  rep¬ 
resent  a  determination  as  shown  in  the  last 
preceding  Federal  census. 

Sec.  34.  In  order  to  assist  the  Secretary  in 
coordinating  all  activities  and  to  secure  the 
greatest  efficiency  in  the  expenditure  of 
funds,  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  a  committee  on  coordination  which 
shall  be  requested  to  meet  at  least  once  each 
fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  all 
programs  financed  under  this  act,  and  of  ad¬ 
vising  the  Secretary  concerning  the  programs 
for  the  succeeding  year.  This  committee 
shall  consist  of  14  persons  appointed  for 
terms  of  3  years  each,  except  that  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  first  appointed,  4  members  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  1  year  each;  5  mem¬ 
bers  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  2  years 
each;  and  5  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  3  years  each.  No  member  of  the 
committee  may  be  appointed  to  succeed  him¬ 
self.  The  appointments  of  committee  mem¬ 
bers  shall  be  made  as  follows:  Two  from  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Department;  four  from  j>er- 
sons  nominated  by  the  Association  of  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  one  being 
chosen  to  represent  each  of  the  four  major 
agricultural  regions  of  the  United  States; 
four  from  persons  nominated  by  the  four 
major  national  farm  organizations;  and  four 
chosen  by  the  Secretary  to  represent  Indus- 
ti-y,  manufacturing,  technical,  or  scientific 
organizations  or  societies.  The  committee 
members  will  not  be  entitled  to  any  com¬ 
pensation  for  their  services  but  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  allow  their  traveling  and  sub¬ 
sistence  expenses  necessary  in  connection 
with  their  attendance  at  meetings  called  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  seldom,  if  ever,  since  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  a  bill  come  before  the  House 
with  stronger  or  more  general  support 
from  all  agencies  affecting  American ' 
agriculture  than  is  the  case  with  H.  R. 
6932. 

Nor  is  this  at  all  remarkable.  It  has 
been  true  through  the  years  that  every 
dollar  spent  on  agricultural  research  has 
come  back  a  thousandfold  In  benefits  to 
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the  entire  Nation.  Furthermore,  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  and  the  Nation  it¬ 
self  face  a  future  fraught  with  great  and 
unknown  possibilities  for  either  good 
or  ill.  If  we  are  to  meet  that  future  we 
must  know  how  to  do  so.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  this  bill.  Improved  soil  con¬ 
servation,  improved  uses  of  fertilizer,  de¬ 
velopment  of  better  seed,  the  combatting 
of  disease  of  farm  livestock — all  these  are 
involved.  They  are  what  might  be 
termed  the  standard -objectives  of  agri¬ 
cultural  research. 

But  there  are  two  other  great  objec¬ 
tives  of  this  bill.  The  first  is  to  develop 
new  and  beneficial  uses  for  our  agricul¬ 
tural  crops.  We  know  only  enough  now 
to  be  sure  that  a  whole  world  of  such  new 
uses  is  possible  of  development.  The  day 
may  come  soon  when  it  will  be  mdst 
vital  that  this  be  done  if  an  adequate 
market  for  all  of  certain  of  our  staple 
crops  is  to  be  available. 

In  the  second  place  title  II  of  the  bill 
provides  for  research  in  the  field  of  the 
marketing  of  farm  commodities.  This 
field  is  as  yet  barely  touched.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  precisely  here,  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  and  marketing  of  farm  crops,  that 
the  farmers  through  the  decades  have 
met  their  greatest  problems  and  suffered 
their  worst  hardships.  The  spread  be¬ 
tween  what  farmers  receive  for  their 
crops  and  what  consumers  pay  for  food 
at  retail  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  prob¬ 
lem  affecting  both  farmers  and  con¬ 
sumers  today.  Research  on  this  problem 
is  long  overdue.  The  experience  and 
value  of  farm  cooperatives  need  to  be 
studied,  as  well  as  other  methods  of  nar¬ 
rowing  the  spread  and  making  possible 
better  protection  for  farmers  against 
the  hazards  of  speculative  manipulations 
and  market  fluctuations. 

I  am  glad  to  note  the  complete  lapk  of 
opposition  to  this  bill  in  4;he  House.  I 
most  earnestly  hope  and  believe  it  will 
encounter  a  like  reception  in  the  Senate. 
EXT^"SlbN~6P  remarks''^ 

TVIrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  asked  unanimous 
jeonsent  to  have  included  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  fine  description  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  past,  present,  and  future,  by 
iPortune  magazine.  I  am  informed  by 
|the  Government  Printer  that  it  will  cost 
j$270.  NotVithstanding  the  additional 

fost,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
rinted  in  the^RECORD. 

The  SPEjIOCER.  Notwithstanding 
land  without  objection,  the  request  is 
granted.  \ 

j  There  was  no  objection. 

'  [The  matter  refel^red  to  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  JUDD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extenct  his  remarks  in  two 
instances  and  in  each  to  include  certain 
excerpts. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker;,  earlier  to¬ 
day  the  Houso'agreed  to  a  conference  re¬ 
port  on  a  bill  which  I  introduced  some 
time  ago.  1  ask  unanimous  \ consent 
that  I  may  extend  my  remarks  at  the 
point  in  the  Record  where  the  report 
was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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SPECIAL  ORDER 

^The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or¬ 
der'  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Cwynne]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

IOWA  CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  GW'YNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Members  of  the  Iowa  delegation  have 
asked  for  this  .time  to  call  attention  to  an 
event  of  prime'  importance  in  the  history 
of  our  State.  The  year  1946  is  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  year  of  loiva.  In  1846,  100  years 
ago,  Iowa  was  admitted  as  the  twenty- 
third  State  of  the  Union,  and  the  first 
free  State  to  be  carved,  out  of  the  Loui¬ 
siana  Purchase. 

■While  it  can  truly  be  said  that  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Iowa  is  not  marked  by  the  tumult 
and  disorders  that  have  sometimes  char¬ 
acterized  frontier  life  in  the  United 
States,  nevertheless  the  first  century  of 
our  existence  as  a  sovereign  State  has 
witnessed  many  events  of  substantial  in¬ 
terest  and  a  vast  development  of  thft.^e- 
sources  of  our  commonwealth.  The  Iowa 
delegation  today  will  present  some  as¬ 
pects  of  the  life  and  development  during' 
these  100  years,  to  the  end  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  may  know  of  our  great 
State,  its  accomplishments  and  its  peo¬ 
ple.  It  will  be  apparent  from  these  dis¬ 
cussions  that  we  have  a  great  and  we 
believe  a  justifiable  prejudice  in  favor  of 
Iowa.  Its  resources  and  its  people  are 
among  the  finest  in  our  country — and  we 
yield  to  no  State  in  our  devotion  to  our 
common  country. 

We  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that, 
during  World  War  II,  Iowa  contributed 
greatly  in  winning  the  victory.  We  fur¬ 
nished  our  full  quota  to  the  armed  forces; 
for  many  months  we  stood  first  in  enlist¬ 
ments  in  the  Navy.  Being  the  foremost 
agricultural  State  of  the  Union,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  naturally  looked  to  us  to  feed 
our  armies  and  those  of  our  allies.  In 
spite  of  lack  of  machinery  and  of  man¬ 
power,  production  was  kept  at  the  maxi¬ 
mum. 

We  of  the  Iowa  delegation  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  represent  its  people  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is  with  pride  that 
each  member  of  the  delegation  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  special  phase  of  Iowa’s  history  an^ 
development,  its  life,  its  resources, 
its  people. 

The  Members  from  Iowa 
subjects  as  follows: 

First.  Iowa’s  People,  Ben 
Seventh  District. 

Second.  Iowa’s  Agriculture/^ and  Re¬ 
sources,  Charles  B.  HoEVEN/!Eighth  Dis¬ 
trict. 

Third.  Schools  and  ^urches,  Karl 
M.  LeCompte,  Fourth  District. 

Fourth.  ’Transportabfon,  Insurance,  and 
Banking,  Henry  Oy'T'ALLE,  Second  Dis- 
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trict. 

Fifth.  Industry-'  and  Commerce,  John 
W.  Gwynns,  Third  District. 

Sixth.  Organization  of  Business,  Vet¬ 
erans,  and  Xabor,  James  I.  Dolliver, 
Sixth  District. 

Seventh.  ’The  Political  History  of  Iowa, 
Paul  Cunningham,  Fifth  District. 

Eighth,  Iowa’s  War  Contribution,  Tom 
MARfiN,  First  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Jensen]  who  will  discass  the  subject 
of  Iowa’s  people. 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Iowa  produces  corn,  hogs,  cattle, 
chickens,  pearl  buttons,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  and  many  other  fine  material 
items:  it  also  produces  men  and  women 
of  sterling  character.  Both  in  physical 
development  and  in  mental  attainments 
the  people  of  Iowa  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  themselves.  Into  this  State 
the  older  parts  of  the  East  poured  some 
of  their  finest  stock  and  from  Iowa  many 
more  in  the  same  pioneering  spirit  have 
gone  forth  to  people  the  far  West  and  the 
great  new  industrial  and  commercial 
centers  of  our  land. 

The  first  people  who  inhabited  Iowa  in 
historic  times  were  the  loway  and  several 
other  tribes  of  Indians.  The  loway  "rribe 
was  settled  along  the  central  parts  of  the 
Des  Moines  River  Valley  when  the  white 
pioneers  came  to  settle  permanently  these 
parts  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the 
western  and  southwestern  parts  of  the 
State  were  the  Pottawatomie,  Chippewas, 
Omaha,  Oto,  and  Missouri  Indian  tribes. 
The  Sac  and  Fox,  along  with  the  Winne¬ 
bago  moved  into  eastern  and  southeri 
parts  of  the  State  when  pushed  there 
Indian  wars.  In  the  far  southwest  of^e 
State  were  the  Mascouten  who  gave^rfieir 
name  to  the  city  of  Muscatine.  ^  1823 
the  lOway  Tribe  was  exterminifted  by 
other  Indians  and  the  Sac  and^ox  came 
to  be  the-  only  important  remaining  In¬ 
dian  group.  Most  of  th^ribes  were 
migratory  buffalo  hunters  ^though  a  few 
settled  groups,  raised  c^s  of  com  and 
beans.  / 

The  first  whit^  mejff  in  Iowa  were  the 
French  explorers  'i^rquette  and  Joliet 
who  passed  do wn^tn^  Mississippi  in  1673. 
Other  Frenchmefi  cai^e  and  set  up  a  few 
fur-trading  posts,  interujarrying  with' the 
Indians.  Aft^r  the  Loitifiiana  Purchase 
a  small  tract  was  set  up  ih,  southeastern 
Iowa  call^  the  half-breenvtract  to  ac- 
commo(^e  the  mixed  blooc^,  who  were 
then  iiwortant  in  this  area.  'Ifhe  tract 
incited  Keokuk,  Montrose,  atid  Fort 
Madison.  Later  the  half-tareeil^  and 
■"’^r  tract  disappeared,  swallowed  VP  in 
le  white  tide  of  immigration  from'-.^he 
bast.  \ 

In  1833  .white  settlement  began  in 
earnest  and  by  1838  there  were  enough 
white  men  in  the  area  to  organize  the 
Iowa  Territory.  By  the  time  of  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  Iowa  as  a  State  in  1846  there 
was  a  swelling  flood  of  immigration  into 
this  area.  Most  of  these  early  pioneers 
came  from  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  other  Southern  States,  and 
they  furnished  the  early  governors  of  the 
Territory  and  State.  It  was,  however, 
the  New  England  influence  which  first 
put  a  permanent  stamp  on  the  population 
of  Iowa  in  the  1850’s.  Representative  of 
this  group  was  'William  Farrabee  who 
came  from  Connecticut  in  1853  and  later 
became  one  of  the  greatest  governors 
of  Iowa.  The  New  Englanders  drove  a 
wedge  of  population  west-R'ard  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  to  Cedar 
River  in  Chickasaw  County.  Here  they 
founded  the  viilage  of  Bradford  which 
was  made  famous  in  the  song — “The 
Little  Brown  Church  in  the  Vale.’’ 

The  Pennsylvania  Quakers  were  also 
prominent  among  the  early  settlers  of 
central  Iowa  and  at  a  later  date  one  of 
their  descendants,  Herbert  Hoover — 


born  1874  at  West  Branch,  Iowa — b^-'' 
came  President  of  the  United  States.  'Tlie 
Quakers  played  a  prominent  part  in''xhe 
“underground  railroad”  during  pr^Civil 
War  days  and  John  Brown  found- a  con¬ 
genial  welcome  among  these  f(^k  during 
short  stays  in  1857  and  1859. /Although 
there  were  a  large  number  p'f  eqjly  set¬ 
tlers  from  Kentucky,  Tohnessee,  and 
other  parts  south  of  ijde  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line  during  thei'SJO’s  and  1840’s, 
the  vast  majority  o£/lowa’s  later  pio¬ 
neers  were  northerr/Yankees,  and  pro¬ 
nouncedly  antisla^’y  in  viewpoint. 

The  foreign-l^tfiguage  groups,  while 
few  at  first,  l^er  came  to  make  up  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  pioneer  popu¬ 
lation.  It  was  composed  of  Irish,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Scandinavian  elements,  all  of 
■whom  sh9Wed  a  strong  tendency  to  merge 
into  tW  generality  of  the  population, 
after  ^generation  or  two. 

E^ing  the  period  from  the  Civil  War 
to>!he  First  'World  War  the  history  of 
rsL’s  people  was  largely  contained  in 
le  Immigrant  tide  of  foreign  born  who 
poured  into  the  State.  Northern  and 
eastern  Iowa,  in  particular,  received  a 
heavy  contingent  of  the  foreign  born 
and  in  almost  all  the  counties  of  the 
State  there  is  a  section  of  the  recent 
immigrants. 

People  of  German  descent  are  the 
most  numerous  in  the  State  and  in  a 
large  number  of  the  counties  form  the 
basic  substratum  of  the  population. 
These  people  began  arriving  in  large 
numbers  after  the  revolts  of  1848  in 
Europe.  They  settled  chiefly  along  the 
Mississippi  River  at  first  but  later  spread 
westward  across  the  State  to  its  western 
boundary.  Kanesville,  now  Council 
Bluffs,  was  the  trading  center  of  the 
West  in  those  early  days. 

In  1855  the  village  of  Amana  was 
founded  in  the  Iowa  River  Valley  by 
these  people.  The  Amana  Society  was 
a  communistic  religious  group  which 
continued  for  90  years  at  this  site  and 
has  only  recently  been  transformed  into 
a  joint  stock  company.  The  Amana 
community  laid  great  emphasis  on  man¬ 
ual  skills  and  many  of  their  products 
are  valued  widely  throughout  the  United 
States. 

.  Some  of  the  Germans  from  Pennsyl- 
'.yania,  the  so-called  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
farmed  settlements  in  Iowa  as  Amish 
or' .  Amish-Mennonites  in  Washington 
anJ-'  Henry  counties.  Wherever  the 
Geririafis  settled,  their  small  rural  com¬ 
munities  emphasized  the  parish  church, 
Lutheraiij  Roman  Catholic,  or  Evangel¬ 
ical.  Geripan  food,  wedding  parties 
and  family 'reunions  were  frequent,  as 
well  as  annual  .celebrations  such  as  Sauer 
Kraut  Day — Ackley  and  Lisbon,  Iowa. 
In  the  cities  Gerfaan  turnvereins  or  gym¬ 
nastic  clubs,  and  musical  societies  were 
organized. 

The  Irish  contingent  is,  next  to  the 
German,  the  most  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  foreign  population  in  Iowa. 
The  Irish  first  arrived  in  the  1840’s, 
driven  from  home  by  famine,  and  settled' 
in  the  larger  towns.  They  ■^ere  divided 
into  two  groups,  the  Protestant  Orange¬ 
men  or  Scotch-Irish  who  constituted 
about  one  fourth  of  the  Irish  immi¬ 
grants  and  the  Irish  proper  who  ‘werf 
Roman  Catholics.  ’The  Irish  play 
a  large  part  in  the  building  of  bridge,  ^ 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  16  (legislative  day,  July  5),  1946 
Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 


AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  further  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles 
relating  to  agriculture  and  to  improve  and  facilitate  the 
marketing  and  distribution  of  agricultural  products. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  TITLE  I 

4  Title  I  of  the  Act  entitled  ‘"An  Act  to  provide  for 

5  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles  relating  to  agri- 

6  culture  and  to  provide  for  the  further  development  of  cooper- 

7  ative  agricultural  extension  work  and  the  more  complete 

8  endowment  and  support  of  land-grant  colleges”,  approved 

9  June  29,  1935  (the  Bankhead- Jones  Act),  is  amended  as 
10  follows : 
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-  2 

(1)  By  substituting  for  section  I,  title  I,  tlic  following 
section : 

“Section  1.  It  is  hereby  clcclarecl  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  promote  the  efficient  production  and  utilization 
of  products  of  the  soil  as  essential  to  the  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  people  and  to  promote  a  sound  and  prosperous 
agriculture  and  rural  life  as  indispensable  to  the  maintenance 
of  full  employment  and  national  prosperity.  It  is  also  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  assure  agriculture  a  position  in  research 
equal  to  that  of  industry  which  will  aid  in  maintaining  an 
equitable  balance  between  agriculture  and  other  sections  of 
our  economy.  For  the  attainment  of  these  objectives,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  con¬ 
duct  and  to  stimulate  research  into  the  laws  and  principles 
underlying  the  basic  problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest 
aspects,  including  hut  not  limited  to:  Eesearch  relating  to 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of,  and  the  development  of 
new  and  improved  methods  of  the  production,  marketing, 
distribution,  processing,  and  utilization  of  plant  and  animal 
commodities  at  all  stages  from  the  original  producer  through 
to  the  ultimate  consumer;  research  into  the  problems  of 
human  nutrition  and  the  nutritive  value  of  agricultural 
commodities,  with  particular  reference  to  their  content  of 
vitamins,  minerals,  amino  and  fatty  acids,  and  all  other  con¬ 
stituents  that  may  he  found  necessary  for  the  health  of  the 
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consumer  and  to  (lie  gains  or  losses  in  nutritive  value  that 
may  take  place  at  any  stage  in  their  production,  distribution, 
processing,  and  preparation  for  use  by  the  consumer;  research 
relating  to  the  development  of  present,  new,  and  extended 
uses  and  markets  for  agricultural  commodities  and  b3’pr()duct" 
as  food  or  in  commerce,  manufacture,  or  trade,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  with  particular  reference  to  those  foods  and  fibers 
for  which  our  capacity  to  produce  exceeds  or  may  exceed 
existing  economic  demand;  research  to  encourage  the  dis¬ 
covery,  introduction,  and  breeding  of  new  and  useful  agri¬ 
cultural  crops,  plants,  and  animals,  both  foreign  and  native, 
particularly  for  those  crops  and  plants  which  may  be  adapted 
to  utilization  in  chemical  and  manufacturing  industries;  re¬ 
search  relating  to  new  and  more  profitable  uses  for  our 
resources  of  agricultural  manpower,  soils,  plants,  animals, 
and  equipment  than  those  to  which  they  are  now,  or  may 
hereafter  be,  devoted;  research  relating  to  the  conservation, 
development,  and  use  of  land,  forest,  and  water  resources  for 
agricultural  purposes ;  research  relating  to  the  design,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  more  efficient  and  satisfactory  use  of  farm 
buildings,  farm  homes,  farm  machinery,  including  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  electricity  and  other  forms  of  power;  research  re¬ 
lating  to  the  diversification  of  farm  enterprises,  both  as  to 
the  type  of  commodities  produced,  and  as  to  the  types  of 
operations  performed,  on  the  individual  farm;  research  re- 
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luting  to  any  other  laws  and  principles  that  may  contribute 
to  the  establishnient  and  maintenance  of  a  permanent  and 
elfectivc  agricultural  industry  including  such  investigations 
as  have  for  their  purpose  the  development  and  improvement 
of  the  rural  home  and  rural  life,  and  the  maximum  contribu¬ 
tion  by  agriculture  to  the  welfare  of  the  consumer  and  the 
maintenance  of  maximum  employment  and  national  pros¬ 
perity;  and  such  other  researches  or  experiments  bearing  on 
the  agricultural  industry  or  on  rural  homes  of  the  United 
States  as  may  in  each  case  be  deemed  advisable,  having 
due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of  Puerto 
Kico,  the  respective  States,  and  Territories.  In  effectuating 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  maximum  use  shall  be  made 
of  existing  research  facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government  oi-  hy  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  of  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  and  State  exten¬ 
sion  services.  Research  authorized  under  this  section  shall 
be  in  addition  to  research  provided  for  under  existing  law 
(but  both  activities  shall  be  coordinated  so  far  as 
practicable) 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

“Sec.  9.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  further  the  purposes 
of  section  2  of  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 


5 


1  appropriated  in  addition  to  all  other  appropriations  authorized 

2  by  this  title  the  following  sums : 

3  ^^1)  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

4  30,  1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

5  ‘‘(2)  An  additional  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal 

6  year  ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal 

7  year. 

8  “  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

9  ending  June  30,  1949,  and  each  subsecpient  fiscal  year. 

19  (4)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

11  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

12  “(5)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

13  ending  June  30,  1951,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

14  ^'(0)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  such  additional 

15  funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

16  1952,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem  neces- 

17  sary. 

18  “The  moneys  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title 

19  shall  also  he  available  for  the  purchase  and  rental  of  land 

20  and  the  construction  or  acquisition  of  buildings  necessary  for 

21  conducting  research  provided  for  in  this  title,  for  the  equip- 

22  ment  and  maintenance  of  such  buildings,  and  for  printing  and 

23  disseminating  the  results  of  research.  Sums  appropriated 

24  in  pursuance  of  this  title  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 

25  substitution  for,  siuns  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
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able  for  agricultural  experiment  stations.  The  said  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations  are  authorized  to  plan  and  conduct 
any  research  provided  for  under  this  title  in  cooperation 
with  each  other  and  such  other  appropriate  agencies  and 
individuals  as  may  contribute  to  the  solution  of  these  problems 
and  sums  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title  shall  be 
available  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  such  research. 

“Unexpended  balances  of  allotments  to  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  from  appropriations  made  under  this  section  during 
the  first  five  fiscal  years  may  remain  available  for  expendi¬ 
ture  by  the  same  experiment  stations  at  which  the  unex¬ 
pended  balances  occurred  for  the  purposes  specified  in  sec¬ 
tion  1  and  for  the  following  periods:  Unexpended  balances 
of  the  first  year’s  allotments,  five  years;  of  the  second  fiscal 
year’s  allotments,  four  years;  of  the  third  fiscal  3Tar’s 
allotments,  three  years;  of  the  fourth  fiscal  year’s  allotments, 
two  years ;  and  of  the  fifth  fiscal  ^^ear’s  allotments,  one  year ; 
and  any  unexpended  balances  of '  allotments  to  any  experi¬ 
ment  stations  from  appropriations  made  under  this  section 
of  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  shall  he  deducted  from  the 
next  succeeding  annual  allotments  to  such  experiment  sta¬ 
tions. 

“  (b)  N^ot  less  than  97  per  centum  of  the  sums  a})pro- 
priated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  sliall  hc  avail- 
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able  for  the  purposes  of  section  2  to  be  allotted  to  Puerto 

/ 

Rico,  each  State  and  Territory  as  follows: 

“  ( 1 )  Twenty  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  be  allotted 
ecpially  to  Puerto  Rico,  each  State  and  Territory:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  no  allotment  and  no  payment  under  any 

allotment  shall  be  made  for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess 

«/  «/ 

of  the  amount  which  Puerto  Rico  or  the  State  or  Terri¬ 
tory  makes  ayailable  for  such  fiscal  year  out  of  its  own 
funds,  for  research  and  for  the  establishment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  necessary  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  such 
research.  If  Puerto  Rico  or  any  State  or  Territory  fails 
to  make  ayailable  for  such  purposes  for  an}"  fiscal  year 
a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  to  which  it  may  be  entitled 
for  such  year,  the  remainder  of  such  amount  shall  be 
withheld  by  the  Secretary. 

“  (2)  Not  less  tlian  52  per  centum  of  the  sums  ap¬ 
propriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  be 
allotted  to  Puerto  Rico,  each  State  and  Territory  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  One-half  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  amount  to  be  allotted  as  the  rural  population 
of  Puerto  Rico  or  the  State  or  Territory  bears  to  the 
total  lairal  population  of  Puerto  Rico  and  all  the  States 
and  Territories  as  determined  by  the  last  preceding 
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decennial  census;  and  one-half  in  an  amount  which 
hears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  be  allotted 
as  the  farm  population  of  Puerto  Pico  or  the  State  or 
Territory  bears  to  the  total  farm  population  of  Puerto 
Pico  and  all  the  States  and  Territories  as  determined  by 
the  last  preceding  decennial  census;  Provided,  That  no 
allotment  and  no  payment  under  any  allotment  shall  be 
made  for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
Puerto  Pico,  or  the  State  or  Territory  makes  available 
for  such  fiscal  year  out  of  its  own  funds  for  research  and 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  necessary  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  prosecution  of  such  research.  If  Puerto 
Pico  or  any  State  or  Territory  fails  to  make  available 
for  such  purposes  for  any  fiscal  year  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  to  which  it  may  he  entitled  for  such  year,  the 
remainder  of  such  amount  shall  be  withheld  by  the 
Secretary. 

‘‘(3)  Not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall 
be  allotted  to  the  States  for  cooperative  research  in 
which  two  or  more  State  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  are  cooperating  to  solve  problems  that  concern 
the  agriculture  of  more  than  one  State.  The  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  such  purposes  shall  be  designated  as  the 
‘Pegional  research  fund,  Office  of  Experiment  Stn- 
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tions’  and  shall  be  used  only  for  cooperative  regional 
projects  recommended  by  a  committee  of  nine  persons 
elected  by  and  representing  the  directors  of  the  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  authorized  representa¬ 
tive.  The  necessary  travel  expense  of  said  committee 
of  nine  in  performance  of  their  duties  may  be  paid 
from  the  regional  research  fund,  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  provided  for  under  this  subsection. 

“(c)  Three  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  be  available  to  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  administration  of  research  under 
this  section,  including  participation  in  planning  and  coordi¬ 
nating  the  cooperative  regional  research.” 

“Sec.  10.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  further  research 
on  utilization  and  associated  problems  in  connection  with 
the  development  and  application  of  present,  new,  and 
extended  uses  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products 
thereof  authorized  by  section  1  of  this  title,  and  to  dissem¬ 
inate  information  relative  thereto,  and  in  addition  to  all  other 
appropriations  authorized  by  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  following  sums: 


H.  E.  6932 - 2 
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“(1)  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(2)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(3)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1949,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(4)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

*‘{5)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1951,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  such  additional 
funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1952,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary. 

“The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary,  and  when  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  the  work  to  he  performed  will  be  carried  out 
more  effectively,  more  rapidly,  or  at  less  cost  than  if  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  may  enter  into 
contracts  with  such  public  or  private  organizations  oi 
individuals  as  he  may  find  quahfied  to  carry  on  work 
under  this  section  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sectiou 
3709,  Revised  Statutes,  and  with  respect  to  such  con¬ 
tracts  he  may  make  advance  progress  or  other  payments 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3648,  Revised 
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1  Statutes.  Contracts  hereunder  may  be  made  for  work  to 

2  continue  not  more  than  four  years  from  the  date  of  any  such 

3  contract.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5  of 

4  the  Act  of  June  20,  1874,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  713), 

5  any  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  properly  obli- 

6  gated  by  contracting  with  an  organization  as  provided  in  this 

7  subsection  may  remain  upon  the  hooks  of  the  Treasury  for 

8  not  more  than  five  fiscal  years  before  being  carried  to  the 

9  surplus  fund  and  covered  into  the  Treasury.  Eesearch  au- 
70  thorized  under  this  subsection  shah  be  conducted  so  far  as 
77  practicable  at  laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

72  Projects  conducted  under  contract  with  public  and  private 

73  agencies  shall  be  supplemental  to  and  coordinated  with 

74  research  of  these  laboratories.  Any  contracts  made  pursuant 

75  to  this  authority  shall  contain  requirements  making  the 

76  results  of  research  and  investigations  available  to  the  public 

77  through  dedication,  assignment  to  the  Government,  or  such 

78  other  means  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine. 

79  “(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  further  the  purposes  of 
29  section  1,  other  than  research  on  utilization  of  agricultural 
27  commodities  and  the  products  thereof,  and  in  addition  to  all 

22  other  appropriations  authorized  by  this  title,  there  is  hereby 

23  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  cooperative  research  with 
27  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  such  other 

appropriate  agencies  as  may  be  mutually  agreeable  to  the 
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Department  of  Agriculture  and  tlie  experiment  stations  con¬ 
cerned,  the  following  sums: 

“(1)  ,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(2)  An  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

‘‘(3)  An  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1949,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“  (4)  An  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(5)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  such  additional 
funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1951,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  may  incur  necessary  administrative 
expenses  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  amount  appro¬ 
priated  in  any  fiscal  year  in  carrying  out  this  section,  in¬ 
cluding  the  specific  objects  of  expense  enumerated  in  section 
3  of  this  title. 

“(d)  The  ‘Special  research  fund,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture’,  provided  by  section  4  of  this  title,  shall  continue 
to  be  available  solely  for  research  into  laws  and  principles 
underlying  basic  problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest 
aspects;  research  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality 
of,  and  the  development  of,  new  and  improved  methods  of 
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production  of,  distribution  of,  and  new  and  extended  uses 
and  markets  for,  agricultural  commodities  and  byproducts 
and  manufacturers  thereof;  and  research  relating  to  the  con¬ 
servation,  development,  and  use  of  land  and  water  resources 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Such  research  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  research  provided  for  under  other  law  (but  both 
activities  shall  be  coordinated  so  far  as  practicable)  and 
shall  be  conducted  by  such  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  designate 
or  estabhsh. 

‘‘Sec.  11.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  ( 1 )  not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  section  9  (a)  shall  be  used  by 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  for  conducting  mar¬ 
keting  research  projects  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  (2)  cooperative  research  projects  provided 
for  under  sections  9  (a)  (3)  and  10  (b)  shall  be  carried 
out  under  cooperative  agreements  between  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  cooperating  agencies  and  shall  include 
appropriate  provisions  for  preventing  duplication  or  over¬ 
lapping  of  work  within  the  State  or  States  cooperating. 
Should  duplication  or  overlapping  occur  subsequent  to 
approval  of  a  cooperative  research  project,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  withhold  unex¬ 
pended  balances  on  such  projects  notwithstanding  the  prior 
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1  approval  thereof.  The  Secretary  of  Agrictulture  shall  in- 

2  elude  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress  a  complete  statement 

3  of  research  work  being  performed  under  contracts  or 

4  cooperative  agreements  under  this  title,  showing  the  names 

5  of  the  agencies  cooperating  and  the  amounts  expended 
G  thereon,  segregated  by  Federal  and  non-Federal  funds.” 

7  TITLE  II 

8  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Agricultural  Marketing 

9  Act  of  1946”. 

10  Sec.  202.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  a  sound, 

11  efficient,  and  privately  operated  system  for  distributing  and 

12  marketing  agricultural  products  is  essential  to  a  prosperous 

13  agriculture  and  is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  full 

14  employment  and  to  the  welfare,  prosperity,  and  health  of  the 

15  Nation.  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to 

16  promote  through  research,  study,  experimentation,  and 

17  through  cooperation  among  Federal  and  State  agencies,  farm 

18  organizations,  and  private  industry  a  scientific  approach  to 

19  the  problems  of  marketing,  transportation,  and  distribution 

20  of  agricultural  products  similar  to  the  scientific  methods 

21  which  have  been  utilized  so  successfully  during  the  past 

22  eighty-four  years  in  connection  with  the  production  of  agri- 

23  cultural  products  so  that  such  products  capable  of  being 

24  produced  in  abundance  may  he  marketed  in  an  orderly  man- 

25  ner  and  efficiently  distributed.  In  order  to  attain  these  ohjec- 
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tives,  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  provide  for  ( 1 ) 
continuous  research  to  improve  the  marketing,  handling, 
storage,  processing,  transportation,  and  distribution  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products;  (2)  cooperation  among  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  producers,  industry  organizations,  and 
others  in  the  development  and  effectuation  of  research 
and  marketing  programs  to  improve  the  distribution 
processes;  (3)  an  integrated  administration  of  all  laws 
enacted  by  Congress  to  aid  the  distribution  of  agricultural 
products  through  research,  market  aids  and  services,  and 
regulatory  activities,  to  the  end  that  marketing  methods  and 
facilities  may  be  improved,  that  distribution  costs  may  be 
reduced  and  the  price  spread  bclween  the  producer  and 
consumer  may  be  narrowed,  that  dietary  and  nutritional 
standards  may  be  improved,  that  new  and  wider  markets 
for  American  agricfiltural  products  may  be  developed,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries,  with  a  view  to 
making  it  possible  for  the  full  production  of  American  farms 
to  be  disposed  of  usefully,  economically,  profitably,  and 
in  an  orderly  manner.  In  effectuating  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  maximum  use  shall  be  made  of  existing  research 
facihties  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  by  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  of  the 
facihties  of  the  Federal  and  State  extension  services. 
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Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed  and 
authorized : 

(a)  To  conduct,  assist,  and  foster  research,  investigation, 
and  experimentation  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  proc¬ 
essing,  preparation  for  market,  packaging,  handling,  trans¬ 
porting,  storing,  distributing,  and  marketing  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts:  Provided,  That  the  results  of  such  research  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  expanding 
the  use  of  American  agricultural  products  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  determine. 

(b)  To  determine  costs  of  marketing  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  in  their  various  forms  and  through  the  various  channels 
and  to  foster  and  assist  in  the  development  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  more  efficient  marketing  methods  (including  analyses 
of  methods  and  proposed  methods),  practices,  and  facilities, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  more  efficient  and  orderly 
marketing,  and  reducing  the  price*  spread  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer. 

(c)  To  develop  and  improve  standards  of  quality,  con¬ 
dition,  quantity,  grade,  and  packaging,  and  recommend 
and  demonstrate  such  standards  in  order  to  encourage  uni¬ 
formity  and  consistency  in  commercial  practices. 

(d)  To  conduct,  assist,  foster,  and  direct  studies  and 
informational  programs  designed  to  eliminate  artificial  bar¬ 
riers  to  the  free  movement  of  agricultural  products. 
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1  (e)  To  foster  and  assist  in  the  development  of  new 

2  markets  and  new  uses  and  in  the  moving  of  larger  quantities 

3  of  agricultural  products  through  the  private  marketing 

4  system  to  consumers  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

5  (f)  To  conduct  and  cooperate  in  consumer  education 

6  for  the  more  effective  utilization  and  greater  consumption 

7  of  agricultural  products:  Provided,  That  no  money  appro- 

8  priated  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay 

9  for  newspaper  or  periodical  advertising  space  or  radio  time 

10  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  section 

11  203  (e). 

12  (g)  To  collect  and  disseminate  marketing  information, 

13  including  adequate  outlook  information  on  a  market-area 

14  basis,  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  and  meeting  consumer 

15  requirements,  aiding  in  the  maintenance  of  farm  income, 

16  and  bringing  about  a  balance  between  production  and  utiliza- 

17  tion  of  agricultural  products. 

18  (h)  To  inspect,  certify,  and  identify  the  class,  quality, 

19  quantity,  and  condition  of  agricultural  products  when  shipped 

20  or  received  in  interstate  commerce,  under  such  rules  and 

21  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  prescribe,  in- 

22  eluding  assessment  and  collection  of  such  fees  as  will  be 

23  reasonable  and  as  nearly  as  may  he  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 

24  service  rendered,  to  the  end  that  agricultural  products  may  he 
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marketed  to  the  best  advantage,  that  trading  may  be  facili¬ 
tated,  and  that  consumers  may  be  able  to  obtain  the  quality 
product  which  they  desire,  except  that  no  person  shall  be 
required  to  use  the  service  authorized  by  this  subsection. 
Any  official  certificate  issued  under  the  authority  of  this 
subsection  shall  he  received  by  all  officers  and  all  courts  of 
the  United  States  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
statements  therein  contained. 

(i)  To  determine  the  needs  and  develop  or  assist  in  the 
development  of  plans  for  efficient  facilities  and  methods  of 
operating  such  facilities  for  the  proper  assembly,  processing, 
transportation,  storage,  distribution,  and  handling  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products. 

(j)  To  assist  in  improving  transportation  services  and 
facilities  and  in  obtaining  equitable  and  reasonable  transporta¬ 
tion  rates  and  services  and  adequate  transportation  facilities 
for  agricultural  products  and  farm  supphes  by  making  com¬ 
plaint  or  petition  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Maritime  Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  or 
other  Federal  or  State  transportation  regulatory  body  with 
respect  to  rates,  charges,  tariffs,  practices,  and  services,  or 
by  working  directly  with  individual  carriers  or  groups  of 
carriers. 

(k)  To  collect,  tabulate,  and  disseminate  statistics  on 
marketing  agricultural  products,  including,  hut  not  restricted 
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to  statistics  on  market  supplies,  storage  stocks,  quantity, 
quality,  and  condition  of  such  products  in  various  positions 
in  the  marketing  channel,  utilization  of  such  products,  and 
shipments  and  unloads  thereof. 

(l)  To  develop  and  promulgate,  for  the  use  and  at  the 
request  of  any  Federal  agency  or  State,  procurement  stand¬ 
ards  and  specifications  for  agricultural  products,  and  submit 
such  standards  and  specifications  to  such  agency  or  State  for 
use  or  adoption  for  procurement  purposes. 

(m)  To  conduct,  assist,  encourage,  and  promote  re¬ 
search,  investigation,  and  experimentation  to  determine  the 
most  efficient  and  practical  means,  methods,  and  processes 
for  the  handling,  storing,  preserving,  protecting,  processing, 
and  distributing  of  agricultural  commodities  to  the  end  that 
such  commodities  may  he  marketed  in  an  orderly  manner 
and  to  the  best  interest  of  the  producers  thereof. 

(n)  To  conduct  such  other  research  and  services  and 
to  perform  such  other  activities  as  will  facilitate  the  market¬ 
ing,  distribution,  processing,  and  utilization  of  agricultural 
products  through  commercial  channels. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  In  order  to  conduct  research  and  service 
work  in  connection  with  the  preparation  for  market,  process¬ 
ing,  packaging,  handling,  storing,  transporting,  distributing, 
and  marketing  of  agricultural  products  as  authorized  by  this 
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1  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  the  follow- 

2  ing  sums: 

3  (1)  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

4  1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

5  (2)  An  additional  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

6  ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

7  (3)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

8  ending  June  30,  1949,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

9  (4)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

10  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

11  (5)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

12  ending  June  30,  1951,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

13  (6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  such  additional 

14  funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

15  1952,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem 

16  necessary. 

17  Such  sums  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title  shall  be 

18  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution  for,  sums  appropriated 

19  or  otherwise  made  available  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 

20  culture. 

21  (b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make 

22  available  from  such  funds  such  sums  as  he  may  deem  appro- 

23  priate  for  allotment  to  State  departments  of  agriculture.  State 
21  bureaus  and  departments  of  markets.  State  agricultural  experi- 
25  ment  stations,  and  other  appropriate  State  agencies  for  co- 
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operative  research  projects  in  marketing  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  title  II  of  this  Act :  Provided,  That  no  such  allotment 
and  no  payment  under  any  such  allotment  shall  be  made  for 
any  fiscal  year  to  any  State  agency  in  excess  of  the  amount 
which  such  State  agency  makes  available  out  of  its  own 
funds  for  such  research.  The  funds  which  State  agencies 
are  required  to  make  available  in  order  to  qualify  for  such 
an  allotment  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  funds  now  available 
to  such  agencies  for  marketing  research.  The  allotments 
authorized  under  this  section  shall  be  made  to  the  agency  or 
agencies  best  equipped  and  quahfied  to  conduct  the  specific 
research  project  to  be  undertaken.  Such  allotments  shall 
be  covered  by  cooperative  agreements  between  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  and  the  cooperating  agency  and  shall 
include  appropriate  provisions  for  preventing  duplication 
or  overlapping  of  work  within  the  State  or  States  cooperating. 
Should  duplication  or  overlapping  occur  subsequent  to  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  cooperative  research  project  or  allotment  of 
funds,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  withhold  unexpended  balances  on  such  projects  not¬ 
withstanding  the  prior  approval  thereof. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  II 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  cooperate 
with  other  branches  of  the  Government,  State  agencies, 
private  research  organizations,  purchasing  and  consuming 
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1  organizations,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  other 

2  associations  of  business  or  trade  organizations,  transporta- 

3  tion  and  storage  agencies  and  organizations,  or  other  persons 

4  or  corporations  engaged  in  the  production,  transportation, 

5  storing,  processing,  marketing,  and  distribution  of  agricultural 

6  products  whether  operating  in  one  or  more  jurisdictions.  The 

7  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have  authority  to  enter  into 

8  contracts  and  agreements  under  the  terms  of  regulations  pro- 

9  mulgated  by  him  with  States  and  agencies  of  States,  private 

10  firms,  institutions,  and  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 

11  ing  research  and  service  work,  making  and  compihng  reports 

12  and  surveys,  and  carrying  out  other  functions  relating  thereto 

13  when  in  his  judgment  the  services  or  functions  to  be  per¬ 
il  formed  will  be  carried  out  more  effectively,  more  rapidly,  or 

15  at  less  cost  than  if  performed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 

16  culture.  Contracts  hereunder  may  be  made  for  work  to 

17  be  performed  within  a  period  not  more  than  four  years  from 

18  the  date  of  any  such  contract,  and  advance,  progress,  or  other 

19  payments  may  be  made.  The  provisions  of  section  3648 

20  (31  XJ.  S.  0.,  sec.  529)  and  section  3709  (41  U.  S.  C. 

21  sec.  5)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  not  be  applicable  to 

22  contracts  or  agreements  made  under  the  authorit}"  of  this 

23  section.  Any  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  obli- 

24  gated  by  contracts  as  authorized  by  this  section  maj’,  not- 

25  withstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Act  of  June 
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20,  1874,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  713),  remain 
upon  the  books  of  the  Treasury  for  not  more  than  five 
fiscal  years  before  being  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  and 
covered  into  the  Treasury.  Any  contract  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  contain  requirements  making  the  result 
of  such  research  and  investigations  available  to  the  public 
by  such  means  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  deter¬ 
mine. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  promulgate  such 
orders,  rules,  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  In  his  annual  report  to 
Congress,  he  shall  include  a  complete  statement  of  research 
work  being  performed  under  contracts  or  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments  under  this  title,  showing  the  names  of  the  agencies 
cooperating  and  the  amounts  expended  thereon,  segregated 
by  Federal  and  non-Federal  funds. 

Sec.  206.  In  order  to  facilitate  administration  and  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  marketing  research,  service, 
and  regulatory  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized,  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law, 
to  transfer,  group,  coordinate,  and  consolidate  the  functions, 
powers,  duties,  and  authorities  of  each  and  every  agency, 
division,  bureau,  service,  section,  or'  other  administrative 
unit  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  primarily  concerned 
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with  research,  service,  or  regulatory  activities  in  connection 
with  the  marketing,  transportation,  storage,  processing,  dis¬ 
tribution  of,  or  service  or  regulatory  activities  in  connection 
with,  the  utilization  of,  agricultural  products,  into  a  single 
administrative  agency.  In  making  such  changes  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  records,  property,  personnel,  and  funds  of  such  agencies, 
divisions,  bureaus,  services,  sections,  or  other  administrative 
units  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  affected  thereby  are 
authorized  to  be  transferred  to  and  used  by  such  administra¬ 
tive  agency  to  which  the  transfer  may  be  made,  but  such 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  so  transferred  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  such  appropriations 
were  made. 

Sec.  207.  When  used  in  this  title,  the  term  ‘^agricul¬ 
tural  products”  •includes  agricultural,  horticultural,  viticul- 
tural,  and  dairy  products,  livestock  and  poultry,  bees,  forest 
products,  and  any  products  thereof,  including  processed  and 
manufactured  products,  and  any  and  all  products  raised  or 
produced  on  farms  and  any  processed  or  manufactured 
product  thereof. 

Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint,  remove,  and  fix,  in  accordance  with  exist¬ 
ing  law,  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and  employees, 
and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  he  deems  necessary. 
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1  including  expenditures  for  rent  outside  the  District  of 

2  Columbia,  travel,  supplies,  books,  equipment,  and  such 
:>  other  expenditures  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  administra- 

4  tion  of  this  title :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Ao-riculture 

5  may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  any  technically 
G  qualified  person,  firm,  or  organization  by  contract  or  other- 

7  wise  on  a  temporary  basis  and  for  a  term  not  to  exceed 

8  six  months  in  any  fiscal  year  to  perform  research,  inspection, 

9  classification,  technical,  or  other  special  services,  without 

10  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  or  the  Classification  Act  of 

11  1923,  as  amended. 

12  TITLE  III 

13  Sec.  301.  In  order  to  aid  in  implementing  the  research 

14  and  service  work  authorized  under  titles  I  and  II  of  this 

15  Act,  and  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  fullest  cooperation  among 
IG  Federal  and  State  agencies,  producers,  farm  organizations, 

17  and  private  industiy,  in  the  development  of  and  in  effectuat- 

18  ing  such  research  and  service  programs,  and  in  order  to 

19  secure  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  expenditure  of  funds, 

20  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  establish  a  national  ad- 

21  visory  committee.  The  functions  of  such  advisory  committee 

22  shall  be  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 

23  other  appropriate  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

24  to  make  recommendations  relative  to  research  and  service 

25  work  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  to  assist  in  obtaining  the^ 
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1  cooperation  of  producers,  farm  organizations,  industry  groups, 

2  and  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  the  furtherance  of  such 

3  research  and  service  programs.  The  memljersliip  of  such 

4  advisory  committee  shall  consist  of  the  following:  One  ])er- 

5  son  from  each  of  the  general  national  farm  orgaiiizntions; 

6  one  person  from  the  National  Association  of  Commissioners, 

7  Secretaries,  and  Directors  of  Agriculture;  one  person  from 

8  the  National  Association  of  Marketing  Officials;  one  per- 

9  son  to  represent  State  agricultural  experiment  stations; 

10  one  person  to  represent  State  extension  services,  to  be 

11  selected  by  the  groups  which  each  is  to  represent.  For  each 

12  of  the  following  commodity  groups:  Fruits,  vegetables,  and 
18  nuts;  livestock  and  wool;  grains;  cotton;  tobacco;  dairy 

14  products;  forest  products;  and  poultry  and  poultrv  products; 

15  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  two  persons  to  represent  ])ro- 

16  ducers,  one  person  to  represent  distiibutors,  and  one  person 

17  to  represent  processors.  The  Secretary  shall  also  appoint 

18  two  persons  to  represent  retailers.  In  the  selection  of  such 

19  members,  due  consideration  shall  be  given  to  recommenda- 

20  tions  of  the  groups  to  be  represented,  and  the  representatives 

21  of  producers  shall  be  so  selected  as  to  afford  cooperative  asso- 

22  ciations  of  producers  with  adequate  representation.  One  rep- 

23  resentative  from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  be  selected 

24  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  one  representative  from 
3A  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  he  desiannted  hv 
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the  Chairman^  of  the  Commission,  and  such  officials  of  thn 
Department  of  Agriculture'  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  mav  .  designate  shall  be"  ex  officio  members. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  shall  be  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  such  other  official  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  he  shall  designate.  The  committee  shall  meet 
at  least  once  each  A^ear  at  the  call  of  the  chairman  or  of 
the  executive  committee.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
such  advisory  committee  and  to  inci'ease  its  effectiveness,  an 
executive  committee  of  eleven  members,  six  of  whom  shall 
be  representatives  of  producers  or  their  organizations,  shall 
be  created  by  and  from  the  membership  of  such  advisory 
committee.  The  executive  committee  shall  meet  at  least 
once  each  quarter  and  at  such  other  times  as  are  deemed 
necessary.  IMembers  of  such  advisory  or  executive  com¬ 
mittees  may  not  appoint  alternates  to  serve  in  their  stead. 
Committee  members  other  than  the  ex  officio  members  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  United  States  and 
are  not  entitled  to  compensation,  hut  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  authorized  to  allow  their  traveling  and  subsistence 
expenses  necessary  in  connection  with  their  attendance  at 
meetings  called  by  him  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec.  302.  In  the  furtherance  of  the  research  and  service 
work  authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may,  in  addition  to  the  national  advisory  committee,  estab- 
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1  lish  appropriate  committees,  including  representatives  of 

2  producers,  industry,  government,  and  science,  to  assist  in 

3  effectuating  specific  research  and  service  programs. 

Passed  the  House  of  Pepresentatives  July  15,  1946. 

Attest:  SOUTH  TRIMBLE, 

Clerk. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  PROCEEDINGS 


OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

OFi'ICE  OE  BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  '  Issued  July  29  1946 

For  actions  of  July  26  &  27,  1946 


Legislative  Reports  and  Service  Section 


(For  Department  staff  only) 


';ri cultural  conserva-  Fisheries . . .  Property,  surolus . .  77, 13 

^011  progrnn . ..,S4  Food  conservation . 19,86  R.F. C. ...... .7 . . 

Ad^urnnent . 44, 6l  - ^  z'-  ^  . 


CONTENTS 
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7 9th- 2nd,  Nos,  l4S  and  l49 
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Forestry . 8,67  RailrOz?,d  retirenent, . .  .yj^6 

Full  enploynent . .  • .  29  Reclanation . .y,,  58 

Grain...* . 25,59  Regional  authoriticsyi^2,30 

Health . 53, 77»  86  Research. ......... .  3, 4l 

Hous ing 16, 43 , 59 , 76  Ruhler. . . . .  23 , 35 

Labor,  f.arn*. . . . 86  Snail  business../. . 73 

Lands,  public . 48  Statistics..../^ . 26,49 

Loans ,  f  ar:.i, . . 45  Sugar . ; ./ . . . 32 

Machinery/,  farm. ...  .18, 63,65  Trade,  forcl^ . ......63 

Marketing. ....  * . 1 , 52, 60  Transporta^n. . .  4, 36,72,  S3 

Minerals . . . 17,38  Veterans, Z. .  . . 76,78 


Monopolies. . 2 

Patent  . . . 56 

Personnel . 28, 4o,  81,86 

Price  control.7,26,32,34,42, 

49,62,74,80 

HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  connitt^  reported  Flannagan-Hope  res 
concurred  in  House  anendne^s  bo  congrcssional-reorg,  ' 
reed  to  conference  report  on-i^tonic- energy  bill.  Sen 
bill.  House  rejected  bill  to  ^ovide  for 


War  pow/rs . ....10,24,57 

Water  pollution, . . . 53 

WildLif  e. . . 82 

Won/n^  s  r ig'ht  s . . 47 

. . . 60 

rch-na.rkcting  bill.  Senate 
zation  bill.  Loth  Houses  ag- 
passed  railroad-rctirenent 


r.cqui^tion  and  design  of  Federal 


BoC  clCnH  J^X  J.UII  ClAiU.  U-UOX^i 

:  Sta.te  D^lartnent  disposal  agency  for  sur- 
■0 cat iona^- education  billjvphicli  increases 
:S.  Hou^  concurred  in  Scna.tc  anendnents  to 
ity  f/r  various  administrative  ccncnsc  urc- 
c  na/fesed  measure  to  continue  authority  for 
gr>pd  to  conference  rcuorts  on  mincral-lcas- 
/sed  measures  to:  Amend  flLl  Act:  continue 

, sine  die .  2. 

SLITATL  -  July  26 


1.  RESFARCH;  Marketing.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  v/ith  amend¬ 
ments  H*  R.  6932,  the  Flannagan-Hope  research  and  marketing  bill  (S,  Rept,  18‘43) 
(p.  10250),  The  committee  agreed  to  amendments  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  advi¬ 
sory  committee  to  11  members;  to  provide  that,  to  the  maxim\am  extent  practicable, 
the  marketing  research  dojiAl-inwCooperationjwith  .the  Stifces- shall Ibc  done  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  State  experiment  stations  ^d  such  other  appropriate  agendies 
as  shall  be  mutually  agreeable  to  them  and  the  Department,  and  to  provide  for  a 
similar  agrangement  regarding  .the  State  extension  services  with  respect  to  the 
marketing  educational  and  demons trational  work,  and  regarding  the  State  depart¬ 
ments  of  agriculture  and  the  State  departments  and  bureaus  of  markets  with  res¬ 
pect  to  the  informational,  inspection,  regulatory  work,  and  other  marketing 
services;  to  change  ''full  employment"  to  fnaximum  employment"  in  the  declaration 
of  policy;  to  direct  the  Department  to  foster  and  assist  in  "expanded"  markets 
and  uses,  both  foreign  and  domestic;  to  specify  research  and  marketing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  marketing  work;  to  include  fish  and  shellfish  as  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  purposes  of  the  bill;  and  to  correct  a  citation  under  Sec.  11. 


!,  CONG^SSIONAL  REORGANIZATION.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendments  to  S,  §177,  bhe 
L^ollette-Monroney  congressional  reorganization  bill  (pp.  10274-87).  bill 

/ii  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 

/  As  finally  passed,  this  bill  provides  as,  follows:  Provides  that,  by  M^r,  1 

/  each  year,  the  revenue  and  appropriation  committees  shall  make  an  over-all 
mate  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  including  a  reserve  for  deficiencies,  and 
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shall  report  a  concurrent  resolution  (l)  to  provide  for  reduction  of  the  puhl;^ 
debt  if  receipts  are  estimated  to  exceed  expenditures  or  (2)  to  express  it 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  public  debt  be  increased  by  the  amount  that  ^ti- 
Mate4  expenditures  may  exceed  estimated  receipts*  Provides  for  at  least  ^days-.s 
between  the  time  an  appropriation  bill  is  reported  and  considered  on  the/flcori„ 
Require-^  thht  all  hearings  before  standing  committees  or  their  subcommittees  7; 
shall  be  open  except  executive  sessions  for  marking  up  bills  or  for  '\p0'ting  or 
where  the'v^ommittee  by  a  majoiity  vote  orders  an  executive  session,,/Provides  ; 
committees  and  subcommittees  with  staffs, of  specialists  and  permit^  the  House  j 
Appropriations  Committee  to  continue  its  investigation  system*,  jphkes  steps 
toward  limiting  permanent  appropriations*  Authorizes  the  standing  committees 
to  exercise  continuous  surveillance  of  the  execution  of  the  IsfWs  by  administrar? 
tive  agencies  within  their  jurisdiction.  Directs  GAO  to  make  expenditure 
analyses  of  each  agency  of  the  exeucitive  branch,  'including/corporations.  Pro-'*' 
vides  that,  except  in  war  or  oaorgency  in. .general  Co ngre3''s  shall  •  stlind  ^ 

adjourned  during  July  ,  august,  and  September,  of  eacn  y^^far,  reconvening  on  the 
second  3)uesday  in  October,  Requires  that  tlie  Congressional  Record  include -a, 
daily  calendar  of’  legislative  events,  together  with  resiimes  of  congressional 
activifi'es  and' ’an  index  6%  its  contents,'  Increase^' salaries  of  members  of 
Congress  .from  ,$10,000  to  $l2,500>  continues  the  $2,500  expense  account*^ 
Permits  members  of  Congress  to  retire  under  the^  Civil  Service  Retirem.ep.t.  Act, 
Delegates -the- handling  of  claims  to  the  depar’t;j5ent s  and  the.  courts  ar^d  prohi¬ 
bits  introduction  of  most  private  bills.  Reconstitutes  the  committees  and  re-  ; 
duces  them  in  number,  but  retains  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Porestry  Committee' 
and  the  House 'agriculture  Commit t'fee.  Authorizes  increases  in  the  legislative-  ' 
reference  and  bill-drafting  services.  Provides  'for  changes  in  committee  pro-’ 
cedure  as  regards  hearings,  meetings,, , end  records.  Provides  for  registration 
of  organized  groups  and  tlieir  agents^i^ho  seek  to  influence  legislation.  Pro¬ 
vides  that  the  President's  Economic '^^Repb^t  be  filed  at  the  opening  of  each 
regular  session  and  that  the  Joipt’  CommiVjiee  make  its  repart  by  Peb,  1,  . 
Strengthens  the  provisions  against  inclusion  of  point-of-order  items  in  appro¬ 
priation  bills.  Requires  the  ^ippropiia tionb-  Committees  to  develop  a  standard 
appropriation  classification  schedule  v/hich  ^11  clearly  define  subtotals. 


atomic  EHERGy,  Both  Houses’ agreed  to  the  confer^ce  report  on  S,  1717»  "to  pro-' 
vide  for  the  development, 'and  control  of  atomic  e^rgy  (pp,  10302-3,  10325-31)* 
This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President, 


\ 


i 


4,  RAILROAD  RETIRfivIEHT,  /  Passed  with  amendments  H,  R,  13^»  lo  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  (pp*  10255~60,  102b3“7^>  10237-30^) •  >ii^gxeed,  40-35»  to  the.Hoey 
amendment  striking  out  the  provision  which  would  extena\j)enef its  to  employees 
of  freight  forwarders  and  railroad-connected  trucking  coi^anies  (p,  10293)* 


5,  TRAHSPORTATIOII,  Sen,  Reed,  Kans, ,  made  a  motion  for  consideration  of  H.'R, 

2536}  the  DulwinklO’ bill  to  amend  the  Intbrst^te  Commerce  Acrvwith' respect  to 
certain  agreements  between  carriers,  but  no  action  was  taken  (p,  IO306), 


6,  ADMIHISTRATIVS  procedure.  Public  Law  4o4,  the  Administrative  Proc'e^-i^C  Act,  was 
ordered  printed  as  S,  Doc,  243  v;ith  the  le^slative  history  (p,  10^52), 


7,  PRi<5E  COIITROL.  Sen,  Taft,  Ohio,  inserted  his  statement  to  the  effect  that  tlie 
new  price-control  Daw  is  more  inflationary  than  the  one  the  President  vetoed 

(pp,  10306-7 ) .  \ 


♦  V. 

8,  EORESTRY,  Both  Houses  received  the  GAO  audit  report  on  the  Spruce  Production 

Corporation  (pp,  10250,  IO360), 
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Senate 


{Legislative  day  of  Friday,  July  5,  1946) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o’clock  a.  m.',  on 
the  expiration  of  thfe  recess. 

Rev.  Ralph  C.  John,  6.  T.  M.,  assistant 
minister.  Foundry  Methodist  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  offered'-the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  most  merciful  Fath«,  our  be¬ 
ginning  is  with  Thee;  oim  continis^tion — 
to  live  and  to  serve — is  a  gift  o\Thy 
providence;  and  our  hope  for  the  n^r 
and  the  far  reaches  of  time  is  engendered 
through  Thy  divine  love.  We  would  not 
accept  the  challenge  of  the  high  tasks 
to  which  we  look  except  for  the  assurance 
that  in  matters  great  and  small  we  do 
not  stand  in  a  feigned  self-sufQciency, 
but  that  supporting  in  infinite  power  are 
the  everlasting  arms.  Make  us  conscious 
of  Thy  presence  in  that  which  Thou  hast 
given  us  to  accomplish;  and  may  every 
fruit  of  labor  find  its  roots  in  a  wisdom 
which  Thou  dost  bestow. 

Incline  Thine  ear  unto  us  as  the  sup¬ 
plications  of  our  hearts  ascend  in  the 
dear  Redeemer’s  name.  Amen. 

DESIGNATION  OP  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

’The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

Unites  States  Senate, 

President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  26,  1946. 

To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Alben  W.  Barkley,  a  Senator, 
from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Cliair  during  my  absence. 

Kenneth  McKellar,  . 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BARKLEY  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 
THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  White,  and  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar  day 
rmraday,  July  25,  1946,  was  dispensed 
with,  and  the  Journal  was  approved. 

CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

’The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Hayden 

Overton 

Andrews 

HiU 

Pepper 

Austin 

Hoey 

Radcliffe 

Bail 

Huffman 

Reed 

Barkley 

Johnson,  Colo-. 

Revercomb 

Bilbo 

Johnston.  S.  C. 

Bussell 

Brewster 

Kilgore 

Shipstead 

Brooks 

Knowland 

Smith 

Buck 

La  Follette 

Stanflll 

Burch 

Langer 

Stewart 

Bushfleld 

Lucas 

Swift 

Capper 

McCarran 

Taft 

CarvUle 

McClellan 

Taylor 

Connatly 

McFarland 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Cordon 

McKellar 

Thomas,  Utah 

Donnell 

McMahon 

Tobey 

^wney 

flastland 

Magnuson 

TunneU 

Mead 

Vandenberg 

FfflIguEon 

Milllkin 

Wagner 

FulDUght 

Mitchell 

Walsh 

Georgt 

Moore 

Wheeler 

Gerry 

Morse 

Wherry 

Green 

Murdock 

White 

Guffey  S 

Murray 

Wiley 

Gurney  n. 

Myers 

Willis 

Hart 

■  OTDaniel 

Young 

Hawkes 

tJ’Mahoney 

Mr.  HILL.  I  a^ounce  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bailey] 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Gos¬ 
sett]  are  absent  becail^e  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Soutl).  Carolina  [Mr. 
Maybank]  is  absent  becauSi^  of  illness  in 
his'  family.  x  \ 

’The  Senator  from  MissSliri  [Mr. 
Briggs]  and  the  Senator  from  Mex¬ 
ico  IMr.  Chavez]  are  detained  on^toblic 
business. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mt 
Byrd]  is  absent  on  official  business.  ^ 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexicb  [Mr. 
Hatch]  is  absent  on  official  business,  hav¬ 
ing  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
President’s  Evaluation  Commission  in 
connection  with  the  test  of  atomic  bombs 
on  naval  vessels  at  Bikini. 

The  Senator  from  Louisana  [Mr.  El- 
lender]  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness,  having  been  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mission  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  paft 
ticipate  in  the  Philippine  Independence 
ceremonies. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  Is  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  But¬ 
ler]  is  absent  on  official  business,  being  / 
a  member  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  attend  the  Philippine  independence 
ceremonies. 


The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Robertson]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business  as  a  member  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  is  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness,  having  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  President’s  Evaluation  Commis¬ 
sion  in  connection  with  the  test  of  atomic 
bombs  on  naval  vessels  at  Bikini. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Wilson] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Eighty 
Senators  having  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum  Is  present. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  absent 
from  the  Senate  until  some  time  about 
the  middle  of  next  week.  It  is  imperative 
that  I  be  absent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  leave  is  granted. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
conclusion  of  today’s  session  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  I  may  be  absent  for 
the  following  week. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  leave  is  granted. 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Lonsent  to  be  absent  from  the  Senate  for 
../eek. 

'Thg  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  leave  is  granted. 

MESSAGES  FROM  VR^STDENT^ 

Messaged-  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the"  United  States  were  com¬ 
municated  to  fl^e  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secreta^es. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message,  from  thfe  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Swanson,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  162.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  V(alter  S. 
Faulkner; 

S.496.  An  act  to  make  It  a  criminal  of-' 
[ense  for  certain  escaped  convicts  to  travel 
om  one  State  to  another; 
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S.  1235.  An  act  to  author.je  the  use  of  the 
funds  of  any  tribe  of  Indias  for  Insurance 
premiums:  I 

S.  1548.  An  act  for  the  rtief  of  the  legal 
guardian'of  Duane  N.  Thompson: 

S.  1561.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"Compensation  for  Injury,  death,  or  deten¬ 
tion  of  employees  of  contractors  with'  the 
United  States  outside  the  United  States,”  as 
amended,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  100- 
percent  earning  provisions  efiective  as  of 
January  1,  1942; 

S.  1573.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  H. 
Wilkinson: 

S.  1640.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acqulsi- 
tion  by  the  United  States  of  certain  real 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia: 

S.  1674.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Joseph  Bennett,  a  minor; 

S.  1731.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lester  A. 
De.ssez; 

S.  1751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wayne 
Parker: 

S.  1880.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Crosby 
■V.acht  Building  &  Storage  Co.,  Inc.; 

S.  1910.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  D. 
King; 

S.  2036.  An  act  granting  the  consent  6f 
Congress  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  to 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  free  high¬ 
way  bridge  across  the  Sakonnet  River  be¬ 
tween  the  towns  of  Tiverton  and  Portsmouth 
in  Newport  County,  R.  I.; 

S.  2247.  An  act  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  delegate  the  authority  to  com¬ 
promise  and  settle  claims  against  the  United 
States  caused  by  vessels  of  the  Navy  or  in  the 
naval  service,  or  for  towage  or  salvage  serv¬ 
ices  to  such  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  2253.  An  act  to  further  amend  the  act 
of  January  16,  1936,  as  amended,  entitled  “An 
act  to  provide  for  the  retirement  and  retire¬ 
ment  annuities  of  civilian  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  and  the  Postgraduate  School,  United 
States  Naval  Academy"; 

S.  2259.  An  act  to  amend  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  clerical  correction; 

S.  2260.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roy  M. 
Davidson; 

S.  2349.  An  act  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  delegate  the  authority  to  com¬ 
promise  and  settle  claims  for  damages  to 
property  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Navy 
Department,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2369.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Col.  S.  V. 
Constant.  General  Staff  Corps;  and 

S.  2405.  An  act  to  define  the  area  of  tha 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds,  to  regulate 
the  use  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  mebcdge  notified  the  Senate  that 
Mr.  Durham,  of  North  Carolina,  had  been 
appointed  a  manager  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  1717)  entitled  “An  act  for  the  devel- 
onment  and  cmtrol  of  atomic  energy,” 
.'ice  jvir  PRCJKb,  of  Louisiana,  excused. 

The  mf  i4.age  also  announced  that  the 
■House  in.  isted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  1253)  to  enable  debtor  rail¬ 
road  corporations  expeditiously  to  effec¬ 
tuate  reorgantaationj  of  their  financial 
structure;  to  alter  or  modify  their  finan¬ 
cial  obligations:  and  for  other  purposes, 
disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Sumners  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Hobbs,  Mr.  Uo.^skx,  Mr.  Reed  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  Mr.  Gwynne  of  Iowa  were  ap-  • 
pointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The’  message  fuither  announced  that 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amenj3« 


783)  for  the  relief  of  Karl  E.  Bond; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Fernandez,  Mr. 
Hedrick,  and  Mr,  Jennings  were  ap¬ 
pointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Legislation  Passed  by  Legislative  Council  op 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  V.  I. 

A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
•  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  leg¬ 
islation  passed  by  the  Municipal  Council  of 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  V.  I.  (with  an  ac¬ 
companying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Territories  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Cost  op  Production  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  OP  Fish  on  Pacipic  Coast 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  re¬ 
port  of  that  Commission  entitled  “Distribu¬ 
tion  Methods  and  Costs,  Part  IX:  Cost  of 
-  Production  and  Distribution  of  Fish  on  the-' 
Pacific  Coast”  (with  an  accompanying  re¬ 
port):  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce. 

Audit  Report  op  United  States  Spruce 
Production  Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  of  the  United  States 
Spruce  Production  Corporation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1945  (with  an  accompa¬ 
nying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ex¬ 
penditures  In  the  Executive  Departments. 

Report  op  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  ON  Small  Business  Acttvities 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  la’w,  the  bimonth¬ 
ly  report  of  that  Corporation’s  small  busi¬ 
ness  activities  during  the  period  April  1 
through  May  31,  1946  (with  aft  accompany¬ 
ing  report):  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

PETITION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  latd  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  a  resolution  adopteXby 
the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Bost6p, 
Mass.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  (S.  1592)  to  establish  a  national 
housing  policy  and  provide  for  its  execu¬ 
tion,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HUFFMAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

S.  2378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  First  War 
Powers  Act,  1941;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  1839). 

•  By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce; 

S.  2318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
11,  1938,  for  the  conservation  of  the  fishery 
resources  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1837) . 

By  Mr.  McCARRAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  tbe  District  of  Columbia: 

S.  2374.  A  bill  authorizing  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  three  additional  Judges  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia), 
'\prescrlbing  the  qualifications  of  appoints  ■‘i 
to  the  municipal  court  and  the  municipal 
court  of  appeals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments  (Kept.  No.  1838). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Cniornrin  ■•■via 


S.  2477.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Veterans’ 
Administration  to  reimburse  State  and  local 
agencies  for  expenses  incurred  in  rendering 
services  in  connection  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  certain  training  programs  for  vet¬ 
erans,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1840). 

By  Mr.  MILLIKIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

H.  R.  2377.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage 
of  50-cent  pieces  in  commemoration  of  the 
one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  admission 
of  Iowa  into  the  Union  as  a  State;  without 
amendment  (Rept,  No.  1841). 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

H.  R.  6030.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
improve  international  collaboration  with  re¬ 
spect  to  meteorology;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  Ito.  1842).. 

By  Ml'.  RUSSEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

H.  R.  6932.  A  bill  to  provide  for  further  re¬ 
search  into  basic  laws  and  principles  relat¬ 
ing  to  agriculture  and  to  improve  and  facili¬ 
tate  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  1843). 

By  Ml'.  WHEELER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs: 

H.  R.  4114.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  land  of  Alice 
Scott  White  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation, 
Mont.;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1844). 

By  Mr.  LA  POLLETTE,  from  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Indian  Affairs: 

H.  R.  6141.  A  bill  to  provide  funds  for  co¬ 
operation  with  the  school  board  of  Hunter 
school  district  for  the  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  new  school  building  in  the  town 
of  Hunter,  Sawyer  County,  Wls.,  to  be  avail¬ 
able  to  both  Indian  and  non-Indian  children; 
Without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1845). 

By  Mr.  WAGNER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

S.  J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  render  fi¬ 
nancial  aid  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  1846) . 

By  Mr.  RADCLIFFE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

S.  2236.  A  bill  providing  for  a  medal  for 
service  in  the  merchant  marine  during  tha 
present  war;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1847) :  , 

H.  R.  1519.  A  bill  relating  to  marine  insur¬ 
ance  in  the  case  of  certain  employees  of  the 
War  Department  who  suffered  death,  injury, 
or  other  casualty  prior  to  April  23,  1943,  as 
,a  result  of  marine  risks;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1848) ;  and 

H.  R.  3973.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
tltlfeq  “An  act  to  provide  reemployment  rights 
for  parsons  who  leave  their  positions  to  serve 
in  the  merchant  marine,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,”  awroved  June  23,  1943  (57  Stat.  162), 
and  for  owier  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1849). 

By  Mr.  BS^iBO,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  oT.Columbla; 

S.  2479.  A  bilKto  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  sale\pf  milk,  cream,  and  ice 
cream,  and  for  otlfsr  purposes,”  approved 
February  27,  1925;  \without  amendment 

(Rept.  No.  1850);  and  _ 

H.  R.  5766.  A  bill  for  thS  retirement  of  pub¬ 
lic-school  teachers  lu  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia;  wlthoui;  amendment  (Rept.  N0...1851). 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah,  ft;om  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs: 

S.  2480.  A  bill  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  Robert  Sprague  Belghtler  as  i^ermanent  ■ 
brigadier  general  of  the  line  of  thU',jRegular 
Army:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1852). 

REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF  EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  from  the  Joint  Select 
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THURSDAY,  •  JUNE  13,  1946 

House  of  Representatves, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

W asMngton^  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  -  J ohn  W.  Flannagan 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  coimnittee  will  come  to  order.  We  have  for 
consideration  this  morning  H.  R.  6548,. a  bill  to  provide  for  further 
research  into  basic  laws  and  principles  relating  to  agriculture.  The 
bill  would  amend  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Bankhead- Jones 
Act  of  1935. 

Fortunately  we  have  with  us  this  morning  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  at  this  time, 
]\Ir.  Anderson. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON,  SECRETARY  OP 

AGRICULTURE 

Secretary  Anderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  first  of 
all  I  should  say  that  the  statement  that  the  Department  will  make  on 
this  bill  comes  from  the  time  prior  to  a  formal  approval  of  our  sug¬ 
gested  report  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Normally  we  like  to 
have  clearance  from  the  Budget  Bureau  as  to  the  Department’s  at¬ 
titude  before  the  testimony  is  given,  but  our  report  has  been  there  a 
little  while  now,  and  we  have  not  heard  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  but  because  of  our  great  interest  in  the  bill  I  intend  to  go  ahead 
and  give  the  position  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  then  we 
will  submit  the  formal  report  at  a  subsequent  date,  if  that  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Secretary  Anderson.  You  and  I  have  witnessed  the  greatest  indus¬ 
trial  development  the  world  has  known.  This  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  marked  by  the  increasing  use  of  mechanical  power, 
science,  technology,  and  principles  of  good  management.  Expansion 
and  consolidation  of  industrial  units  have  made  possible  greater  use 
of  power  and  the  employment  of  technical  personnel  to  apply  new 
developments  in  science.  Progress  has  been  made  by  increasing  the 
capacity  of  labor  to  produce  through  the  use  of  machines.  New  proc¬ 
esses  and  products  have  come  through  the  use  of  technology.  These 
developments  have  given  to  American  industry  a  greater  output  per 
worker  than  in  any  other  country.  As  consumers  of  these  products 
we  have  helped  pay  the  cost  and  have  shared  in  the  benefits. 
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Agriculture  also  has  made  progress.  The  tremendous  production 
of  essential  products  during  the  war  bears  witness  to  that.  This 
production  was  made  possible  by  the  cooperation  of  many  small  units. 
While  industry  has  expanded  into  larger  units,  the  size  of  farms  has 
remained  much  the  same.  The  size  of  individual  farm  operations 
has  not  as  a  rule  been  sufficiently  large  to  employ  adequate  technical 
services.  The  size  of  operations  has  also  limited  the  employment  of 
mechanical  power  for  the  more  elfective  use  of  labor. 

Since  individual  farm  units  in  agriculture  are  not  prepared  to 
provide  needed  technical  services  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  have  established  the  policy  of  providing  these  services  through 
research  and  extension.  These  services  have  been  rendered  by  the 
Department  and  the  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  in  the  States. 
Most  of  the  functions  included  under  agricultural  research  and  exten¬ 
sion  have  been  conducted  under  cooperative  programs  between  the 
Department  and  the  land-grant  colleges  and  universities.  It  will  be 
our  policy  to  strengthen  these  ties  and  to  encourage  greater  participa¬ 
tion  in  cooperative  planning  and  service. 

We  should  not  forget  the  plight  of  our  national  economy  in  the 
period  immediately  following  1929.  You  will  remember  the  very  un¬ 
favorable  position  of  agriculture,  the  cotton  farmer,  the  tobacco 
grower,  the  wheat  producer,  and  the  livestock  interests.  We  did  not 
adequately  solve  the  problems  of  that  time.  We  alleviated  their  effects 
by  emergency  action,  action  which  too  often  had  little  relationship  to 
the  cause.  We  lacked  basic  information  to  meet  such  an  emergency 
then  and  we  still  lack  it  due  to  the  inadequacj^  of  personnel  and 
facilities  for  research. 

Agriculture  is  inadequately  prepared  in  many  respects  for  con¬ 
version  to  a  postwar  economy.  Relatively  few  of  its  many  units 
are  flexible  to  change  in  production  on  short  notice.  Much  jorogress 
had  been  made  in  soil  conservation  and  in  improved  production 
practices  before  the  war.  The  war  effort  has  resulted  in  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  our  agricultural  resources  as  well  as  the  resources  of  the  mines 
and  the  factory.  Business  enterprises  are  accustomed  to  counting 
depreciation  as  a  part  of  their  costs ;  with  respect  to  soils  and  similar 
resources,  agriculture  has  not  adopted  this  xoractice.  We  have  planned 
to  repair  this  damage  to  agricultural  resources  and  to  renew  our 
efforts  in  behalf  of  balanced  production  and  conservation.  These 
programs  have  never  had  adequate  service  from  research.  Available 
research  personenl  and  facilities  have  simply  not  been  adequate  for 
the  task.  We  must  not  let  this  continue. 

The  effectiveness  of  research  in  the  Department  has  been  increased 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  groups  working  together  to  provide  a  broader 
attack  on  common  problems.  The  soils  specialist  has  found  common 
ground  with  the  economist  in  determining  the  use  and  management 
of  land.  The  chemist,  the  chemical  engineer,  and  the  entomologist 
have  found  common  ground  in  research  for  the  control  of  insects. 
These  examples  of  cooperative  approach  in  research  could  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  citing  many  other  cases  of  effective  combined  effort.  As 
a  result  of  a  plan  initiated  by  the  Extension  Service  2  years  ago 
periodical  meetings  are  held  between  the  workers  in  extension  and 
representatives  of  research  in  the  Department.  Through  these  con¬ 
tacts  the  extension  group  has  become  more  familiar  with  research 
activities  and  sources  of  research  information,  and  research  worker 
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have  been  acquainted  with  problems  in  the  field.  In  this  way  the 
results  of  research  are  made  available  to  farmers  more  quickly. 

More  than  2  years  ago  your  Subcommittee  on  Postwar  Programs 
gave  consideration  to  the  problems  of  cotton  and  associated  problems 
of  the  Cotton  Belt.  Many  representatives  of  public  and  private  agen¬ 
cies  that  joined  in  these  deliberations  were  very  positive  in  their  rec¬ 
ommendations  as  to  the  needs  for  research.  Your  committee  was  con¬ 
scious  of  this  need  and  requested  the  planning  of  a  research  program. 
In  the  considerations  of  the  problems  of  the  Cotton  Belt  questions 
were  raised  as  to  whether  it  was  a  matter  of  providing  for  additional 
research  or  the  redirection  of  research  now  under  way.  To  be  certain 
of  this  point  we  have  made  a  careful  survey  of  active  research  in  the 
Cotton  Belt  bein^  conducted  by  the  State  experiment  stations  and  the 
Department.  IVliich  of  the  work  of  these  research  agencies  had  al¬ 
ready  been  redirected  to  postwar  problems.  The  survey  of  active 
I’esearch  also  included  other  research  agencies  of  the  Government  and 
private  organizations  interested  in  cotton  and  the  problems  of  the 
South.  When  the  active  research  programs  of  all  agencies  were  ex¬ 
amined  in  relation  to  the  statement  of  problems  it  was  very  evident 
to  me  that  our  present  program  of  research  is  not  adequate  to  the 
needs  for  postwar  adjustment  of  agriculture  in  the  South. 

Kepresentatives  of  the  Department  and  the  State  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  of  he  Cotton  Belt  have  cooperated  in  making  a  thorough  inven¬ 
tory  of  the  agricultural  problems  of  the  region  and  in  the  preparation 
of  an  adequate  research  program.  A  copy  of  the  report  covering 
these  plans  has  been  made  available  to  your  subcommittee  on  postwar 
programs.  I  am  sure  that  your  committee  planned  to  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  problems  of  other  regions.  We  have  been  reminded  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  national  farm  organizations  and  the  State  experiment 
stations  of  other  regions  that  the  South  is  not  the  only  area  in  which 
problems  exist.  Research  is  needed  to  guide  postwar  agriculture  in 
meeting  these  problems. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  your  committee  or  to  the  farmers  of  our 
country  to  say  that  the  proposed  expansion  in  agricultural  research 
represents  entirely  new  problems  and  new  research.  Many  of  the 
more  important  problems  of  agriculture,  as  you  know,  have  been  long 
standing  without  adequate  solution.  Research  of  the  recent  past  has 
helped  to  better  understand  these  problems  and  has  pointed  the  way 
toward  more  fruitful  approach.  In  planning  proposed  expansions 
in  research  the  Department  apd  the  States  have  emphasized  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  limit  practices  of  conservation  and  sound  adjustment. 

A  general  summary  of  the  more  specific  objectives  sought  may  be 
helpful.  The  present  levels  of  domestic  and  foreign  consumption  of 
certain  agricultural  products  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  still  vulnerable  to  the  distressing  effects  of  surpluses  in  farm 
products  due  to  the  lack  of  information  and  facilities  for  preventing 
them.  Industrial  research  and  developments  have  made  possible  *the 
substitution  of  cheaper  raw  materials  for  certain  primary  agricultural 
products  previously  used  by  industry.  The  use  of  synthetic  fibers  in 
place  of  the  natural  fibers,  cotton  and  wool,  substitution  of  cheaper 
mineral  oils  for  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  and  the  production  of  com¬ 
mercial  alcohol  from  petroleum  products  have  influenced  the  normal 
uses  for  agricultural  products.  These  are  the  products  of  progres¬ 
sive  technology.  For  some  jiurposes  the  substitute  products  have  been 
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more  useful  and  tlie  ability  to  convert  the  cheaper  raw  materials  into- 
useful  products  has  on  the  whole  made  valuable  contributions  to  our 
national  economy.  Such  substitutions  have,  however,  increased  rather 
than  diminished  the  hazards  of  surplus  production.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  annual  production  of  synthetic  fibers  is  now  equivalent 
to  about  4,000,000  bales  of  cotton. 

In  approaching  these  problems  through  research  specific  plans  have 
been  made  to  extend  the  use  of  agricultural  products  that  are  periodi¬ 
cally  in  surplus.  The  plans  would  provide  research  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  jiroducing  the  primary  agricultural  commodities  and  thus 
regain  a  part  of  the  market.  This  is  particularly  true  of  cotton  where 
hand  labor  is  still  an  important  factor  in  its  cost  of  production.  The 
plans  also  include  expansion  in  research  in  the  utilization  of  plant 
and  animal  products  and  byproducts.  Such  research  should  apply  to 
farm  products  that  are  periodically  in  surplus  and  to  new  and  old 
commodities  that  might  be  expanded  to  meet  domestic  needs.  One  of 
the  most  effective  means  of  controlling  undesirable  surpluses  for  cer¬ 
tain  areas  may  come  from  the  establishment  of  substitute  crops.  The 
development  of  soybeans  and  their  industrial  utilization  in  the  North 
Central  States  is  a  good  example  of  this.  Certain  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  are  in  surjilus  only  during  brief  periods  around  harvest  time.  At 
other  periods  of  the  year  the  supply  may  not  be  adequate  for  the  de¬ 
mand.  Research  is  needed  to  develop  economical  measures  for  proc¬ 
essing,  preserving,  storing,  and  distributing  such  products  for  the  use 
of  a  greater  number  of  consumers  and  over  a  longer  period. 

The  plans  for  a  more  adequate  program  of  research  have  taken  into 
consideration  the  neetl  for  economic  and  marketing  research.  Ex¬ 
panded  studies  are  needed  to  learn  more  about  the  factors  affecting 
the  supply  and  demand  of  agricultural  products  and  the  income  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers.  We  need  to  expand  and  intensify  research  di¬ 
rected  toward  measures  that  will  aid  in  maintaining  an  equitable 
balance  between  agriculture  and  other  industries.  It  is  important 
that  we  know  more  about  the  effects  of  changes  in  prices  and  purchas¬ 
ing  power  upon  the  supply  and  demand  for  agricultural  products  and 
upon  the  income  received  by  farmers  from  the  sale  of  such  products. 
We  need  to  know  the  kinds  of  risks  that  farmers  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  have  to  shoulder  when  they  undertake  their  production 
job. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  field  of  risk  bearing  in  farm  produc¬ 
tion  is  needed  as  a  basis  for  determining  what  assistance  can  be  given 
to  farmers  by  way  of  insurance  or  other  wa5^s  of  meeting  or  overcom¬ 
ing  the  risks  in  farm  production.  Studies  are  needed  on  capital  re¬ 
quirements  and  means  of  financing  profitable  changes  in  systems  of 
farming.  In  many  sections  of  the  country  it  -may  be  necessary  for 
farmers  to  change  their  systems  of  farming  consiclerably  in  order  to 
maintain  soil  resources  and  to  realize  the  highest  possible  returns  over 
a  period  of  years.  The  ability  of  farmers  to  make  such  changes  is 
often  limited  by  availability  of  capital  on  suitable  terms,  and  by 
existing  debt  obligations.  The  new  investments,  such  as  for  pasture 
improvement,  will  need  to  be  financed  over  a  period  of  years ;  and  this 
means  that  suitable  repayment  schedules  need  to  be  developed.  Im¬ 
pending  changes  in  mechanization  of  production  should  be  carefully 
examined  to  d^etermine  their  possible  influence  and  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  demand  for  workers  now  on  the  farm. 
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Marketing  studies  are  needed  for  the  improvement  of  the  operation 
of  the  present  marketing  systems  to  reduce  marketing  costs  and  to 
secure  more  effective  distribution.  Adequate  marketing  facilities 
need  to  be  established  in  areas  where  supplementary  enterprises  have 
been  established.  Studies  of  trends  in  production  are  needed  to  antici¬ 
pate  and  plan  for  adequate  marketing  of  new  products.  New  develop¬ 
ments  in  processing  and  preserving  farm  products  will  undoubtedly 
change  marketing  requii’ements.  These  and  other  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  would  be  given  research  attention  under  the  proposed  expanded 
program. 

I  have  touched  only  the  broader  phases  of  problems  which  require 
research  attention  under  an  expanded  research  program.  The  de¬ 
tailed  planning  wdiich  has  been  done  includes  the  best  thoughts  of 
farmers  submitted  largely  through  their  organizations,  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  industry,  and  groups  of  research  w-orkers  in  the  Department 
and  State  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

The  bill,  H.  R.  6548,  provides  a  sound  basis  for  cooperative  effort 
in  obtaining  and  analyzing  the  facts  needed  in  solving  many  agricul¬ 
tural  problems.  These  problems  involved  production,  economics, 
distribution,  utilization,  and  their  relation  to  national  and  interna-  ‘ 
tional  developments  which  affect  the  welfare  of  farmers.  In  the  De¬ 
partment’s  report  on  the  bill  we  have  recommended  certain  amend¬ 
ments  which  we  believe  will  make  it  more  effective  in  accom]:)lishing 
its  objectives.  With  these  amendments  the  Department  strongly  urges 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  proposed  amendments? 

Secretary  Anderson.  Ordinarily  we  do  not  submit  the  proposed 
amendments  until  after  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  authorized. sub-  , 
mission  of  a  report.  The  amendments  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  I  would  hesitate  to  present  them,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  report  is  not  available. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  submit  the 
report,  including  the  amendments? 

Secretary  Anderson.  It  is  hard  to  promise  when  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  will  be  ready,  but  we  think  it  will  be  ready  by  tomorrow 
morning.  It  may  be  submitted  while  your  hearings  are  in  progress. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  highly  important  that  the  report  be 
submitted  at  the  earliest  date  possible,  so  the  committee  will  be  able 
to'  consider  the  amendments  in  connection  with  the  testimony 
presented. 

Secretary  Anderson.  The  amendments  are  relatively  simple,  so  far 
as  the  general  purposes  of  the  bill  are  concerned.  They  are  in  full 
conformity  with  it,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Dr.  Lambert  is  to  testify 
on  the  bill  and  will  refer  to  some  of  the  amendments  as  a  part  of  his 
testimony,  but  I  think  I  am  forbidden  under  the  rules  to  submit  those 
amendments  to  you  formally  now,  until  the  report  is  submitted. 

I  just  want  to  say  in  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  point  that  has 
appealed  to  the  Department  so  strongly  has  been  that  we  have  made 
studies  of  the  amount  of  money  available  to  large  organizations  for 
research.  A  large  manufacturing  concern  that  is  able  to  produce, 
let  us  say,  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  output  of  automobiles  or 
radios  or  some  other  industrial  product,  can  afford  to  spend  a  large 
proportion  of  its  income  for  research,  and  the  total  of  its  sales  is  so 
large  that  that  amount  of  money  is  significant  and  considerable,  and 
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a  I'eal  job  in  research  can  be  done.  Tliex’e  is  no  individual  farmer^ 
and  there  is  no  individual  State,  that  handles  enough  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  problems  so  that  its  research  can  be  on  the  scale  that  we  think  your 
committee  would  like  to  support,  and  that  we  in  the  Department 
would  like  to  recommend,  and  that  is  why  we  have  so  strongly  advo¬ 
cated  the  proposal  for  large  research  measures. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  I  have  just  been  advised  that  the  sum  set  aside 
by  the  Celanese  Corp.  for  research  work  would  open  our  eyes  to  the 
importance  of  research. 

Mr.  Horn.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  before  the  Secre¬ 
tary  leaves.  In  the  amounts  that  are  authorized  to  be  paid  to  the  insti¬ 
tutions — well,  Mr.  Flannagan  suggests  that  I  might  direct  my  ques¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  Lambert  when  he  comes  on,  and  I  wdll  be  very  glad  to 
wait. 

Secretary  Anderson.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would,  Mr.  Hope. 
There  are  some  people  waiting  for  me  at  the  Department,  and  I  did 
want  to  come  up  and  assure  this  committee  personally  that  this  is  some¬ 
thing  in  which  I  am  greatly  interested,  but  I  do  believe  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration  should  testify  on 
the  technical  points. 

(The  following  report  was  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture :) 

Department  of  Agricttltttre, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  June  IJt,  1940. 

Hon.  John  W.  Flannagan, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Ilouse  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Flannagan  :  This  is  in  reply  to  yonr  request  of  May  29  for  a  report 
on  H.  11.  t)548,  a  proposed  amendment  to  tlie  Bankhead-Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935, 
to  provide  for  further  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles  relating  to 
agriculture. 

The  Bankhead-Jones  Act  of  1935  among  other  purposes  provided  for  research 
into  basic  laws  and  principles  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  more  complete 
endowment  and  support  of  land-grant  colleges.  The  bill,  H.  R.  6548,  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  further  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles  relating  to  agriculture, 
and  in  addition  aiithorize  research  on  new  agricultural  problems  which  have 
developed  since  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  was  passed.  It  would  authorize  further 
research  by  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  (in  Puerto  Rico,  the  States, 
and  Territories)  (1)  on  agricultural  problems  within  State  borders,  and 
(2)  regional  research  on  problems  common  to  two  or  more  States.  Authoriza¬ 
tions  for  the  Department  would  provide  (1)  for  further  research  on  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  farm  commodities  and  (2)  additional  research  on  regional  and  national 
problems. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Department  that  the  proposed  amendment  provides 
adequate  authority  and  machinery  for  the  administration  and  coordination  of 
the  research  authorized.  The  proposed  authorization  for  research  on  regional 
problems  by  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  the  Department 
should  promote  greater  cooperation  and  concentration  of  effort  on  major  problems 
common  to  two  or  more  States. 

We  are  pleased  to  know  that  your  committee  will  give  consideration  to  the 
matter  of  assuring  agriculture  a  position  in  research  which  will  aid  in  the 
development  of  a  more  equitable  balance  between  agriculture  and  other  sections 
of  our  economy.  Agriculture,  as  you  know,  has  been  handicapped  due  to  the 
lack  of  basic  information  that  can  only  be  obtained  through  research. 

During  recent  months,  we  in  the  Department  have  made  a  special  study  of 
the  problems  of  the  cotton  farmer.  Some  of  this  work,  as  you  know,  was  done 
at  the  request  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postwar  Programs  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  We  have  sought  the  advice  of 
farm  representatives  and  public  and  priv.ate  research  agencies  with  reference 
to  the  primary  problems  of  cotton  producers  and  with  reference  to  a  complete  in¬ 
ventory  of  research  now  underway.  After  reviewing  the  careful  analysis  of  this 
survey,  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  in  need  of  a  greatly  expanded  research  pro- 
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gram  to  aid  cotton  growers  in  their  postwar  adjustments.  Additional  research 
is  needed  to  extend  the  utilization  and  market  outlets  for  cotton.  Guidance 
will  he  needed  in  economic  adjustments  and  conservation,  the  use  of  mechanical 
appliances  and  the  adoption  of  enterprises  which  will  contribute  to  better  living 
economy.  In  the  study  of  needs  tor  research  on  problems  of  the  Cotton  Belt 
it  was  estimated  that  such  a  research  program  would  cost  approximately  $17,- 
000,000  annually.  The  report  covering  tliese  studies  and  plans  has  been  made 
available  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Postwar  Programs. 

Similar  studies  are  being  made  in  other  areas  of  the  country  where  problems 
of  the  grain  grower,  livestock  producers,  fruit  and  vegetable  interests,  tobacco 
growers,  and  other  groups  are  also  important.  If  these  problems  are  to  be  met 
effectively,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  much  more  basic  information  than  is  now 
available.  In  view  of  existing  problems  which  have  come  to  my  attention  I 
heartily  concur  in  the  purposes  of  this  amendment. 

In  the  study  of  the  bill  as  introduced  questions  have  arisen  as  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  effect  of  certain  provisions.  The  following  amendments  are  suggested : 

Reference  to  the  Hatch  Act  of  March  2, 1887  on  page  6  lines  13  and  14  gives  the 
impression  that  certain  authority  under  this  hill  is  derived  from  the  Hatch  Act. 
Since  the  preceding  statement  is  sufiicient  without  reference  to  the  Hatch  Act, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  words  “in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  6  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1887  (Hatch  Act)  “he  deleted  and  that 
the  sentence  end  with  the  word  “stations”  in  line  13  of  page  6. 

In  section  10  (a),  page  9,  line  8,  following  the  word  “utilization”  delete  the 
word  “of”  and  add  “and  associated  problems  relating  to  the  development  of 
new  and  extended  uses  for”.  This  addition  would  provide  foi’  needed  services  to 
the  utilization  program,  such  as  production  of  farm  commodities  of  known  source 
and  history,  etc. 

After  the  first  paragraph  on  page  10,  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  a  policy 
as  to  where  the  utilization  research  shoul’d  be  carried  out.  This  could  be  done 
by  adding  a  new  paragraph  as  follows : 

“Research  authorized  under  this  subsection  shall  be  conducted  so  far  as 
practicable  at  laboratories  of  the  Department.  Projects  conducted  under  con¬ 
tract  with  public  and  private  agencies  shall  be  supplemental  to  and  coordinated 
with  re.search  of  these  laboratories.” 

At  the  bottom  of  page  10,  line  23,  delete  the  word  “and”  following  the  word 
“industry,”  and  add  “and  consumers”  after  the  word  “science.” 

It  is  possible  that  the  use  of  the  word  “cooijerative”  in  line  5.  page  11,  of  the 
bill  might  prevent  the  Department  at  times  from  using  these  funds  to  carry  out 
needed  research  of  national  and  international  significance  in  which  individual 
States  mighty  not  have  an  active  interest.  We  would  therefore  suggest  deleting 
“cooiierative  research”  and  add  following  the  word  “for”,  “i-esearch  on  regional 
and  national  problems,  which  so  far  as  practicable  shall  be  conducted  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with”.  Beginning  with  the  word  “and”  in  line  (i,  delete  the  remaining  words 
in  line  6  and  all  of  lines  7  and  8  through  the  word  “concerned”  in  line  9. 

In  section  11,  page  12,  line  10,  delete  the  word  “a”  and  add  “an  advisory”. 
In  the  same  sentence  delete  “two”  and  substitute  “eight”.  End  the  first  sentence 
of  section  11  with  the  word  '“persons”  and  delete  the  remainder  of  the  original 
sentence.  Add  a  separate  sentence  as  follows ;  “In  the  selection  of  ttiis  com¬ 
mittee  due  consideration  shall  be  given  to  representation  from  the  general  na¬ 
tional  farm  organizations.” 

In  section  10  (d),  page  12,  it  is  suggested  that  a  statement  of  the  provisions 
for  the  .special  research  fund  would  be  preferable  to  the  statement  of  exception 
In  section  10  (d)  on  page  12.  To  make  clear  the  purixise  intended  under  sec¬ 
tion  10  (d),  it  is  suggested  that  the  following  substitution  be  made: 

Strike  all  of  that  part  of  section  10  (d)  following  the  word  “shall”,  and 
substitute  in  lieu  thei'eof  the  following:  “continue  to  be  available  solely  for  the 
following  pm-poses:  Research  into  laws  and  principles  underlying  basic  prob¬ 
lems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest  aspects ;  research  relating  to  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of,  and  the  development  of,  new  and  improved  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  of,  distribution  of,  and  new  and  extended  uses  and  markets  for,  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  byproducts  and  manufacturers  thereof ;  and  research 
relating  to  the  conservation,  development,  and  use  of  land  and  water  resources 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Research  authorized  under  this  section  shall  be 
in  addition  to  research  provided  for  under  other  law  (but  both  activities  shall 
be  coordinated  so  far  as  practicable)  and  shall  he  conducted  by  such  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  Secretary  may  designate  or  establish.” 
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The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  this  Department  as 


XUllUWO.  .IT  .  j  •xv. 

“While  the  bill  as  at  present  drawn  cannot  be  considered  as  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President,  it  would  not  be  in  conflict  therewith  if  modified 
in  the  following  respects: 

“Grants  to  States  and  Territories  for  agricultural  reseach  have  increased 
from  approximately  $5,000,000  in  1936  to  $7,500,000  in  the  1947  Budget.  Exist¬ 
ing  authorization  for  such  grants  is  still  $341,292  in  excess  of  the  annual  appro¬ 
priations.  It  is  recognized  that  over  the  period  above  cited,  our  economy  has 
reached  a  materially  higher  price  level,  that  research  work  is  consequently  more 
expensive,  and  also  that  the  field  of  essential  study  has  expanded  with  respect 
to  agriculture  as  it  has  in  all  other  areas  of  human  knowledge.  In  view  of 
these  considerations  there  would  be  no  objection  to  legislation  increasing  the 
authorizations  for  research  grants  by  as  much  as  50  percent. 

“The  apportionment  formula  written  into  the  bill  takes  into  account  the  ratios 
of  farm  population  and  rural  population  of  each  State  or  Territory  to  total  farm 
and  rural  populations.  This  formula  would  operate  to  give  numerous  States 
substantial  additional  grants  without  requiring  any  contribution  from  them 
over  that  now  being  made.  In  many  other  cases,  notably  those  of  the  poorer 
States  where  the  need  for  intensified  research  is  greatest,  the  States  would  have 
to  increase  their  own  contributions  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  new  grants.  In 
view  of  the  varied  formula  already  prescribed  in  law,  which  are  the  cause  of 
much  confusion  and  unnecessary  expense,  provision  should  be  made  in  any 
new  legislation  authorizing  research  grants  for  a  uniform  and  soundly  developed 
apportionment  system  which  would  apply  to  all  existing  Federal  grant  legisla¬ 
tion  and  attain  the  closest  possible  relationship  between  the  fund  apportion¬ 
ments  and  the  demonstrated  needs.  It  seems  to  me,  in  this  connection,  that  a 
formula  in  line  with  the  recently  enacted  National  School  Lunch  Act  would  be 
more  desii’able. 

“With  respect  to  section  10  of  the  bill  which  would  authorize  appropriations 
for  additional  research  by  units  of  your  Department,  it  appears  that  you  already 
are  authorized  in  law  to  carry  on  research  in  each  and  all  of  the  fields  specified, 
lacking  authority  only  to  enter  into  contract  with  public  or  private  organizations 
to  carry  on  research  work  as  provided  in  section  10  (a)  .  Therefore,  while  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  legislation  granting  this  special  authority,  the  general 
authorizations  in  section  10  (a)  and  (b)  appear  to  be  unnecessary. 

“The  provision  for  certain  percentages  of  total  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  administrative  expenses  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  good  practice. 
The  authorization  of  3  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  administrative 
expenses  under  9(c)  and  10  (c)  should  be  amended  to  provide  for  such  amounts 
as  Congress  determines  from  time  to  time  to  be  necessary. 

“This  ofiiee  is  in  agreement  with  your  suggested  revision  of  the  bill  which 
directs  the  Secretary  to  appoint  an  advisory  committee.  Lastly,  in  the  interests 
of  good  legislative  drafting,  section  10  (d)  should  quote  the  original  language  of 
the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  of  1935.” 

Sincerely  yours. 


CiJNTON  P.  Anderson,  Secretary. 


The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Now  we  have  Mr.  Lambert,  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Eesearch  Administration.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  you,  Mr. 
Lambert. 


STATEMENT  OE  W.  V.  LAMBERT,  ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR, 
AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OE 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Lambert.  ]Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  a  short  state¬ 
ment  relative  to  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  I  would  like 
to  present. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  do  that  before  we  proceed  to  ask  you 
questions. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  This  bill  proposes  the  enactment  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  of  June  29, 1935,  which  -wonld  provide  for 
further  research  by  the  Department  and  the  State  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations  into  laws  and  principles  basic  to  agriculture,  and,  in 
addition,  would  authorize  research  on  new  agricultural  problems  which 
have  developed  since  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  was  passed.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  accomplish  this  purpose  by  modifying  the  authorization  in 
section  1  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act.  The  amendment  would  au¬ 
thorize  further  research  by  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
(1)  on  agricultural  problems  within  State  borders,  and  (2)  regional 
research  on  problems  common  to  two  or  more  States. 

Authorizations  for  the  Department  would  provide  for  further 
research  on  the  utilization  of  farm  commodities,  and  additional  coop¬ 
erative  research  on  regional  and  national  problems. 

The  proposed  amendment  provides  adequate  authority  and 
machinery  for  the  administration  and  coordination  of  the  research 
authorized. 

Funds  provided  by  the  proposed  bill  could  be  used  by  State  agri' 
cultural  experiment  stations  to  cooperate  with  other  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  Federal  Government  on  problems  which  extend  beyond 
State  lines  and  which  the  individual  States  can  not  undertake  alone. 
Participation  in  such  research  would  permit  the  individual  States  to 
secure  results  and  corresponding  benefits  more  efficiently  by  pooling 
of  facilities  and  by  better  utilizing  the  resources  of  trained  staffs. 
The  proposed  bill  would  permit  the  State  stations  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  participate  in  and  take  full  advantage  of  such  cooperative 
research. 

In  addition  to  the  new  authorizations  added  in  section  1,  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill  Avoiild  add  three  new  sections  to  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act 
to  provide  funds  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  revised  section  1. 
The  first  of  these — section  9 — authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $2,500,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  and  increasing  sums 
thereafter  for  research  to  be  carried  on  by  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  Seventy-two  percent  of  this  sum  would  be  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  individual  States  and  Territories,  partially  in  equal 
amounts  to  each  State  and  Territory,  and  partially  on  the  basis  of 
both  rural  and  farm  population.  These  sums  would  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  any  State  only  on  condition  that  the  State  would  expend  an 
equal  amount  from  its  own  funds  for  agricultural  research. 

One-fourth  of  the  total  amount  of  the  appropriation  authorized  \ 
by  this  section  would  be  allotted  to  the  States  for  cooperative  research 
in  which  two  or  more  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  are  coop¬ 
erating  to  solve  problems  that  concern  the  agriculture  of  more  than 
one  State.  The  projects  to  be  studied  under  such  allotments  would  | 
be  recommended  by  a  committee  elected  by  the  directors  of  the  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  apjDroved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  These  allotments  for  cooperative  research  would  not 
need  to  be  matched  by  the  States  receiving  them. 

The  remaining  3  percent  of  this  appropriation  would  be  available 
for  administration. 

Section  10a  authorizes  an  appropriation  to  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  of  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1947,  and  increasing  sums  thereafter  to  carry  out  further  research 
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on  the  utilization  of  agricultural  commodities.  This  section  also 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  contracts  with  other  qualified 
public  and  private  organizations  for  such  research  and  to  establish 
and  consult  with  appropriate  technical  committees  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  research  proposed  under  this  subsection. 

In  order  to-  clarify  the  meaning  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  his  report  on  the  proposed  bill  recommends  certain 
changes,  as  follows : 

1.  That  language  be  added  to  make  possible  the  study  of  problems 
associated  with  the  development  of  new  and  extended  uses  for  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.  This  would  provide  for  needed  services  to  the 
utilization  jirogram,  as  for  instance  the  production  of  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  of  known  source  and  history. 

2.  The  addition  of  language  to  clarify  policy  as  to  where  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  research  should  be  carried  out.  This  could  be  done  by  adding 
the  following : 

Research  authorized  under  this  suhsection  shall  be  conducted  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable  at  laboratories  of  the  Department.  Projects  conducted  under  contract 
with  puljlic  and  private  agencies  shall  be  supplemental  to  and  coordinated  with 
research  of  these  laboratories. 

3.  By  making  provision  for  inclusion  of  consumers  on  the  technical 
committee  which  he  is  authorized  to  establish,  as  well  as  representa¬ 
tives  from  producers,  industry,  and  science. 

Section  10  (b)  authorizes  an  appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
$1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  j^ear  ending  June  30, 1917,  and  increasing  sums 
thereafter  to  carry  out  research  of  the  type  authorized  in  section  1 
other  than  that  on  the  utilization  of  agricultural  commodities.  Such 
research  is  to  be  cooperative  with  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  other  aiipropriate  agencies,  and  the  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Department  under  this  subsection  represent  the  Department's 
contribution  to  the  conduct  of  research  on  the  regional  problems  pro¬ 
vided  for  elsewhere  in  the  bill.  The  function  of  the  Department  in 
discharging  this  responsibility  is  to  study  those  aspects  of  regional 
and  national  agricultural  problems  which  extend  beyond  State  lines 
and  'which  are  of  such  a  character  that  the  individual  State  cannot 
readily  undertake  their  solution  alone.  This  is  the  reason  why  suc¬ 
cessful  attack  on  broad  agricultural  problems  requires  both  Federal 
and  State  participation. 

The  enqdiasis  in  this  subsection  is  on  cooperative  undertakings  with 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations.  A  modification  of  the 
language  is  suggested  in  the  Secretary’s  report  on  the  proposed  bill 
in  order  to  make  the  cooperative  provisions  more  elastic.  This  would 
permit  the  Department  to  cooperate  with  any  organization  that  could 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  regional  and  national  problems. 

Section  II  authorizes  the  appointment  of  an  advisory  committee 
to  advise  and  consult  both  with  the  experiment  stations  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  concerning  the  research  programs  to  be  carried 
out  under  the  proposed  bill.  We  consider  the  setting  up  of  such  a 
committee  highly  desirable.  It  would  enable  the  Department  and 
the  experiment  stations  to  have  counsel  and  suggestions  from  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  farmers  throughout  the  country.  Under  the  bill  as  in¬ 
troduced,  this  committee  ■s\midd  consist  of  “two  persons  from  each 
of  the  four  general  national  farm  organizations.”  While  we  consider 
representation  from  these  organizations  desirable  and  advantageous, 
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it  is  suggested  that  since  it  would  be  a  matter  of  permanent  law  the 
language  be  revised  to  provide  greater  flexibility  in  the  selection  of 
this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Doctor,  before  ^mu  proceed  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  problems  which  5^11  and  the  Secretary  are 
considering,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  H.  R.  6692,  introduced  by  Con¬ 
gressman  Hope  on  June  6,  1946,  to  improve  and  facilitate  the  market¬ 
ing  and  distribution  of  agricultural  products.  At  that  time  I  stated 
that  Congressman  Hope’s  bill  struck  me  as  having  real  merit,  and  I 
told  you  that  I  wanted  to  have  the  bill  redrafted  so  it  wonlcl  appear 
as  title  2  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  and  I  am  going  to  furnish  you 
with  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  ask  you  to  make  a  study  of  it,  and  we  will 
call  you  back  later  to  get  your  opinion. 

At  this  time  I  wish  you  would  just  confine  your  discussion  to  H.  R. 
6548,  because  while  we  want  to  incorportae  the  Hope  bill  in  title  2, 
we  will  go  into  that  testimony  after  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  study  of  the  problem.  Now  I  think  the  committee  would  like 
to  know  the  mechanics  of  H.  R.  6548,  as  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  bill  would  provide,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  grants  to 
the  States  on  the  same  basis  as  provided  in  the  Hatch  Act,  of  20  percent 
of  the  funds;  that  is,  each  individual  State  would  have  an  allotment 
of  the  funds  on  the  basis  as  provided  for  in  the  Hatch  Act. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  provision  of  the  bill  certainly  assumes  that 
the  States  will  carry  on  experiments. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  right — this  20  percent  plus  52  percent,  which 
I  have  not  yet  come  to. 

The  Chairman.  For  State  experiment  stations. 

]\Ir.  Lambert.  That  is  right,  and  under  the  administration  of  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  in  the  Department. 

Tlie  Chairman.  To  be  spent  at  the  State  level. 

]Mr.  Lambert.  Yes;  expended  at  State  level. 

The  Chairman.  So  several  of  the  States  could  unite  in  working  out 
their  problems  on  a  regional  basis. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  the  general  plan,  the  proposal  of 
the  States.  In  fact,  the  States  have  been  more  and  more  in  the  last 
few  years  working  on  that  basis,  recognizing  that  theye  are  some  prob¬ 
lems  where  they  can  work  to  advantage  in  the  solution  of  those  jirob- 
lems,  and  they  could  expend  some  of  those  funds  for  that  purpose, 
if  they  so  desire.  That  would  be  up  to  the  individual  State  directors 
of  experiment  stations. 

The  Chairman.  Take  cotton,  for  instance.  It  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  for  one  cotton  State  to  be  experimenting  on  the  same  research 
jiroblem  that  another  cotton  State  was  experimenting  on.  There 
should  be  a  joint  effort  there. 

]Mr.  Lambert.  I  think  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  would  be  true  of  wool.  The  same  would 
bo  true  of  tobacco,  and  this  bill  would  permit  that  cooperative  under¬ 
taking  by  the  States  affected  by  common  problems. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tlien  the  bill  would  turn  certain  funds  over  to  the 
Secretai’y  of  Agriculture.  Explain  to  the  committee  just  what  the 
Secretary  would  do  with  these  funds. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  major  part  of  these  funds,  $15,000,000,  would  be 
used  for  research  on  problems  of  utilization  of  products,  for  instance, 
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in  finding;  outlets  for  cotton,  better  outlets,  and  working  on  problems, 
that  would  make  cotton  better  able  to  compete  with  nylon  and  rayon. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  work  of  that  type  doAvn  in  our  southern 
laboratory  during  the  war  on  cotton  cord,  for  example,  for  tires. 
Some  work  of  that  type  has  been  done,  and  this  particular  fund  would 
be  for  work  on  the  utilization  of  those  agricultural  commodities.  It 
would  also  give  the  Secretary  authority  to  contract  with  other  outside 
agencies,  with  institutions  that  are  workihg  on  specific  problems 
concerned  with  the  utilization  of  products,  that  might  be  able  to  make 
some  contribution  to  the  problem  and  would  enable  the  Department 
to,  if  necessary,  after  they  had  worked  out  something  that  looked  very 
desirable,  to  go  out  and  utilize  facilities  by  cooperation  with  some 
organization  to  actually  see  how  the  thing  would  work  in  practice. 
Sometimes  when  you  work  things  out  in  the  laboratory  you  think  they 
look  very  good,  but  there  may  be  bugs  in  them  when  you  put  them 
into  practice. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Secretary  would  have  the  opportunity 
under  that  section  of  the  bill  to  use  some  of  the  research  institutions 
that  are  already  established. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  right.  And  I  think  even  broader  than  that,, 
he  can  get  out  and  use  a  jilant,  if  necessary,  in  actually  tiying  to  carry 
the  thing  out.  That  has  been  one  of  the  bottlenecks  so  far,  and  we 
have  had  the  pilot  plants  in  the  regional  laboratories,  large  regional 
chemistry  laboratories,  but  in  some  cases  they  have  not  been  able  to 
cany  the  thing  far  enough  so  that  industry  felt  justified  in  taking 
the  thing  over. 

]\Ir.  INIurrat.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  this  bill  does  not  go  far 
beyond  the  statement  that  the  gentleman  makes.  I  don’t  think  it  is 
the  function  of  the  Government  to  pick  out  one  part  of  agriculture  and 
say  that  we  want  to  spend  public  money  to  try  to  improve  it  and 
make  it  so  much  better  than  some  other  agricultural  product,  like 
cotton  and  rayon,  for  instance.  I  don’t  have  any  rayon  mills  in  my 
district,  but  if  the  rayon  industry  is  going  to  compete  with  other 
things  I  don’t  think  it  is  a  good  use  of  public  money  to  go  out  and 
try  to  improve  some  other  commodity,  to  make  it  better  than  another 
one.  I  don’t  thyik  we  should  have  experiments  out  in  Wisconsin 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  milk  in  the  form  of  cheese  is  much 
better  for  people  than  it  would  be  to  use  it  for  butter  over  in  Minnesota. 
I  don’t  think  that  is  desirable. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  Does  the  gentleman  take  the  position  that  it  is  improper 
to  use  public  money  to  inform  the  people  that  good  butter,  perfect 
butter  superior  to  margarine,  can  be  made  out  of  cottonseed  oil? 

Mr.  Andresen.  The  very  reverse  of  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  he  believes 
it  is  right  to  spend  Government  money  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  I  believe  it  is  right  to  spend  public  money  to  protect 
the  public  from  a  bunch  of  racketeers  who  are  misleading  the  Ameidcan 
people  into  eating  a  concoction  that  hasn’t  got  much  nourishment  in  it. 
If  they  can  proA^e  that  it  is  good  butter,  I  Avould  be  willing  to  admit  it. 

Mr.  Hope.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  it  is  just  the  other  way,  as  stated  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  didn’t  say  a  thing.  I  just 
asked  the  gentleman  a  question,  and  the  gentleman  has  not  answered  it.. 
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Mr.  Hope.  Let  me  ask  this  question  :  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  been  following  the  policy  of  trying  to  convince 
the  people  that  oleomargarine  is  better  than  butter  ? 

Mr.  Andresen.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Murray.  I  don’t  go  into  that,  Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Hope.  Isn’t  that  the  policy  that  has  been  followed  by  the  De- 
jiartment  of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  INIurray.  Yes ;  but  I  would  rather  stick  to  cotton,  because  I  went 
out  to  see  an  experiment  with  cotton  one  day — which  doesn’t  represent 
10  percent  of  the  agricultural  income  of  the  country — and  I  asked  the 
people  that  were  running  the  experiment  if  they  had  ever  done 
anything  on  rayon,  and  they  didn’t  have  any  information  at  all  about 
rayon.  I  don’t  happen  to  live  in  a  district  that  produces  rayon,  but 
if  I  did,  I  would  rather  like  to  know  whether  rayon  is  good  stuff  or  is 
not,  and  I  think  that  public  money  should  give  us  that  information. 

Mr.  Pace.  Isn’t  there  this  distinction,  that  under  the  law  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  was  set  up  to  advance  the  cause  of  agriculture 
and  promote  the  interest  of  the  farmers  of  the  Nation,  and  that  there 
certainly  is  justification  for  the  Department  doing  everything  possible 
to  advance  the  purchase  and  sale  of  any  agricultural  commodity? 
Somebody  else  is  looking  after  rayon,  but  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  was  established  to  look  after  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Murray.  But  the  Department  wns  not  established  to  look  after 
one  section  or  one  group  of  agriculture.  It  has  got  to  be  a  straight- 
across-the-board  activity,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to  get  ourselves 
on  dangerous  ground  if  we  have  the  avowed  purpose  of  looking  after 
one  group  as  opposed  to  another,  and  I  think  that  public  policy  in 
connection  with  this  work  demands  that  we  have  got  to  be  very  careful 
to  do  it  for  the  public  good  and  not  for  some  particular  branch  of  the 
industry,  but  the  objective  should  be  that  it  is  done  for  the  public  good. 

]\Ir.  Lambert.  I  think  the  bill  provides  for  a  finding  of  fact  that 
would  help  agriculture,  would  help  the  people  who  produce  these 
products  to  find  an  outlet  for  them.  We  would  not  cany  it  beyond 
that.  In  research  in  industry  our  research  would  be  directed  to  finding 
ways  and  means  in  which  these  products  of  agriculture  could  be  better 
used  by  industry,  by  the  public  in  general.  That  is  the  function  of  the 
research  part  of  it. 

Mr.  MurrxVY.  In  answer  to  that,  here  is  another  example.  If  this 
new  plan  of  taking  nitrogen  out  of  the  air  by  using  high  temperature 
and  cheap  fuel  is  followed,  and  if  it  is  made  practicable  and  made 
feasible  and  made  as  profitable  as  evidently  it  can  be,  I  don’t  think 
that  our  responsibility  is  to  worry  about  what  will  happen  to  some 
nitrate  interest  in  this  country  or  any  other  country.  That  is  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  American  people  are  entitled  to  have,  and  the  commer¬ 
cial  part  goes  along  with  it.  TVA  has  been  the  architect  producing 
nitrogen  for  the  Nation.  If  the  University  of  Wisconsin  becomes  the 
architect  and  is  able  to  produce  nitrogen  ior  half  of  what  TVA  can, 
why  should  not  America  be  entitled  to  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  think  they  should.  In  fact,  I  think  the  findings  of 
research  are  going  to  be  made  generally  available,  and  research  people 
are  not  going  to  hold  back  the  information  which  will  be  of  public 
benefit. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  legislation  is 
to  try  to  develop  new  uses  for  agricultural  products. 

89359 — 46 — ser.  m - 2 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Well,  that  would  be  one  result  of  it,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  CiiAiRM4N.  You  think  that  would  be  one  of  the  prime  objects . 

Mr  Lvmbert.  Yes,  that  is  right,  to  find  outlets,  new  uses  for  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  so  they  will  be  able  to  compete  with  products  pro¬ 
duced  by  industry,  as  the  Secretary  mentioned  ^  .  , 

Mr.  Murray.  Competition  should  be  broadened  out  here,  because 
the  farmer  is  not  only  going  to  compete  just  with  industry  but  also 
he  has  got  to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Is  that  iiglit . 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  probably  so ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  provision  in  the  bill,  to  provide 
for  joint  activities  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
exiieriment  stations. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  right,  sir.  Do  you  want  me  to  speak  on  that  i 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  wish  you  would.  .  ,  r  •  w 

Mr  Lambert.  That  fund  would  make  it  possible— first,  I  might  say 
that  in  these  regional  problems  there  would  be  joint  planning,  there 
would  be  planning  between  experiment  stations  and  the  Department 
on  the  one  hand,  working  as  a  team  to  get  at  some  of  these  major 

regional  and  national  problems.  ^  i  i  u 

Idien  that  fund  would  provide  for  the  Department  a  fund  whereby 
they  could  utilize  their  trained  specialists  in  the  solution  of  those 
problems.  That  fund  is  for  that  purpose.  _ 

Mr.  Hope.  I  would  like  to  have  you  develop  a  little  more  the  purpose 
for  which  the  money  provided  in’ section  10  would  be  used.  The  lan- 
o-uage  does  not  say  very  much  to  me.  It  says ;  “In  order  to  carry  out 
further  research  on  utilization  of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod¬ 
ucts  thereof.”  Then  it  provides  equal  sums  annually  of  $3,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year;  an  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1948, 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year,  and  so  on  up  to  June  30,  1951.  \\  hat  did 
you  have  in  mind  there  ? 

]\fr.  Lambert.  I  am  thinking  of  large  problems  here  that  cut  across 
a  oreat  many  States.  Just  as  an  example,  there  might  be  problems, 
ISIr.  Hope,  that  would  be  common  to  ways  and  means  of  maintaining 
the  soil  and  developing  systems  of  management  for  the  Wheat  Belt 
that  would  best  enable  the  farmers  over  long  periods  of  time  to  main¬ 
tain  high  production.  That  would  be  one  type  of  problem.  Another 
type  of  problem  might  concern,  for  instance,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the 
breeding  of  beef  cattle.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  lYestern 
States  at  the  present  time  in  developing  ways  and  means  of  making 
their  b^ef  cattle  more  efficient.  The  directors  of  a  nimiber  of  experi¬ 
ment  stations  have  expressed  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  that  problem. 

In  the  cotton  South  there  are  also  many  problems  concerned  not 
only  with  the  problem  of  maintaining  soil  fertility  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  which  cut  across  large  areas  of  the  country.  There  are  a  great 
many  problems.  The  Department  has  made  an  extensive  study  in 
cooperation  with  the  southern  experiment  station  people  and  with 
industrial  people  in  the  farm  organizations  of  the  problems.  Dr. 
Winter,  I  believe,  would  be  qualified  to  give  you  more  detail  on  that 
than  I  would,  Mr.  Hope.  If  you  would  like  to  have  him  speak  on  that, 
he  is  here  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  him  clo  so. 

]\Ir.  Hope.  Let  me  ask  this  further  question:  Would  there  be  any 
conflict — or  overlapping,  rather — between  the  money  under  10  (b) 
and  the  25  percent  under  section  9  ? 
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Mr.  Lambert.  I  think  they  would  be  supplemental  rather  than 
overlapping.  There  would  be  very  close  coordination  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  the  programs  so  they  would  dovetail,  would  go  hand  in  hand' 
one  supplementing  the  other.  That  is  the  way  the  Department  has 
very  largely  worked  with  the  stations,  and  this  would  provide  for  the 
extension  of  those  programs. 

Mr.  Hope.  You  think  there  would  not  necessarily  be  overlapping  of 
the  programs,  should  not  be  overlapping  if  they  were  properly  planned 
and  the  activities  were  carried  out  under  the  new  functions? 

I\Ir.  Lambert.  No;  there  would  not  be  overlapping. 

Air.  Hope.  The  selection  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  allo¬ 
cated  under  10  (b)  would  be  carried  out  would  be  up  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment?  You  would  select  the  purposes  for  which  that  money  would 
be  expended  ? 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  right,  in  consultation,  of  course,  with  the 
experiment-station  people. 

Mr.  Hope.  And  I  assume  if  you  acted  in  consultation  with  the 
experiment-station  people  you  would  be  in  a  position  and  they  would 
be  in  a  position  whereby  you  could  all  agree  upon  the  proper  ex¬ 
penditure  of  both  the  funds  in  such  a  way  that  there  woukl  be  no 
overlapping  ? 

]\Ir.  Lambert.  We  try  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  problems  more 
completely  in  that  way.  There  are  so  many  problems  confronting 
agriculture  that  by  this  sort  of  process  of  planning  we  would  be  able 
to  get  better  coverage  than  if  we  each  tried  to  go  out  and  solve  the 
jDi’oblems  ourselves. 

Mr.  Hope.  I  am  wondering  if  you  think  there  would  be  any  danger 
of  any  duplication  of  work  in  the  expenditure  of  the  52  percent  spent 
under  the  provisions  of  section  9.  Is  there  likely  to  be  half  a  dozen 
States  or  more  that  might  be  carrying  out  similar  types  of  research 
that  could  veiy  well  be  done  in  one  or  two  places? 

IMr.  Lambert.  I  think  this  bill  vmuld  stimulate  very  greatly  the 
tendency  to  get  away  from  that  very  thing.  It  would  ]n’ovide  the 
mechanism  whereby  they  coidd,  and  would,  encourjme  the  States  actu¬ 
ally  to  get  together  and  eliminate  some  of  that.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  great  many  problems,  as  you  well  know,  that  are  problems 
local  to  the  States,  and  there  must  be  some  of  what  might  look  like 
duplication  but  really  is  not  duplication  because  of  the  variations  in 
soil  types  and  variations  of  conditions  in  the  States,  but  I  think  it 
would  encourage  in  a  very  broad  way  and  get  away  from  the  very 
thing  that  you  have  mentioned  there. 

IVIr.  Hope.  There  isn’t  anything  in  this  bill,  though,  which  of  itself 
would  prevent  that;  is  there?  That  is,  you  have  no  strings  on  the 
money  when  it  goes  to  a  State,  as  to  how  it  shall  be  spent,  except  that  it 
must  be  spent  for  some  particular  type  of  research? 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  approves  all  of  the 
projects  before  there  is  any  expenditure. 

ISir.  Hope.  They  would  have  to  approve  all  the  projects  that  were 
undertaken  with  this  72  percent? 

Mr.  LAMr,ERT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hope.  That  is  under  section  9.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  another 
question  about  section  10  (a).  It  has  been  rather  talked  around  here 
that  most  of  that  money  was  going  to  be  spent  on  cotton  research,  and 
I  wondered  if  that  was  your  idea  of  the  matter,  or  whether  your  thought 
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is  that  it  should  be  divided  up  amouff  the  different  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  not  by  any  foripula  based  on  the  importance  of  the  product  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  but  based  on  the  need  for  research  in  the  way 
of  finding  markets  and  developing  new  uses  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  think  it  would,  in  a  broad  way,  be  expended  where 
the  problems  really  existed.  Remember  that  in  the  last  section  of  the 
bill  there  is  an  advisory  committee  which  would  advise  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  and  the  experiment  stations  on  where  the  pressing  problems  of 
agriculture  are,  and  I  think  that  that  would  help  guide  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  experiment  stations,  probably,  in  picking  out  the  really 
pressing  problems.  Of  course,  we  know  cotton  is  a  very  pressing  prob¬ 
lem  at  the  moment,  and  certainly  the  Department  would  be  interested 
in  trying  to  help  out  in  the  solution  of  some  of  those  problems,  and  I 
believe  the  directors  of  the  experiment  stations  as  a  whole  would  be 
available  probably  in  the  beginning  to  undertake  what  may  be  our 
No.  1  problem,  biit  certainly  over  the  long  pull  it  would  be  expended 
on  problems  wherever  those  problems  existed. 

Mr.  Hope.  AYould  you  think  it  would  handicap  you  in  any  way  if 
there  should  be  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which  would  place  a  limita¬ 
tion  upon  the  amount  of  money  which  could  be  expended  on  any  one 
commodity?  I  don’t  mean  the  narrow  limitation,  but  I  mean  some 
limitation — I  had  in  mind,  say,  40  percent,  30  percent — something  of 
that  kind.  I  realize  that  you  might  want  to  tackle  some  big  problem 
that  might  be  more  pressing  at  the  time  than  some  other  i)roblems, 
and  I  think  you  ought  to  have  authority  to  use  the  money  to  meet  those 
problems  as  they  come  up,  but  I  am  wondering  if  you  would  think  it 
would  be  any  handicap  to  your  work  if  we  put  a  limitation  of  some¬ 
thing  like  40  percent — that  no  more  than  40  percent  of  the  amount 
should  be  expended  in  any  one  year  on  one  commodity. 

Mr.  Lambert.  My  personal  opinion  on  this  would  be  that  you  would 
get  greater  flexibility  and  probably  a  better  solution  of  the  problems 
if  there  were  no  limitations;  that  is,  I  think  by  the  advice  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  this  broad  general  committee  that  is  going  to  be  able  to  advise, 
and  with  that  mechanism  I  believe  you  would  have  greater  flexibility 
if  there  were  no  limitations  placed  upon  expenditures — that  is,  there 
would  be  freedom  to  undertake  problems  with  a  minimum  of  limi¬ 
tation. 

Mr.  Hope.  Of  course,  you  have  greater  flexibility.  There  is  no 
question  about  that,  but  would  the  lack  of  that  flexibility  be  a  handi¬ 
cap  to  you  in  carrying  out  the  work  ? 

INIr.  Lambert.  It  would  in  certain  cases.  I  don’t  know  to  what  ex¬ 
tent,  Mi\  Hope. 

Mr.  Hope.  Do  you  think  there  might  be  times  wdien  you  would  want 
to  spend  more  than  40  percent  of  the  entire  program  on  one  com¬ 
modity  ? 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  can  see  that  such  cases  would  arise,  not  probably  but 
conceivably  they  might. 

Mr.  Hope.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  would  like  to  call  the  committee’s  attention  to 
section  10  (b),  along  the  line  that  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  is 
concerned  about,  limiting  these  funds.  If  you  will  notice  the  reading 
of  that  section  (b) ,  page  11 : 
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In  order  to  carry  out  further  the  purposes  of  section  1,  other  than  research 
s  on  utilization  of  agricultural  commodities  and  the  products  thereof,  and  in 
addition  to  all  other  appropriations  authorized  by  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  cooperative  research  with  the  State  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations  and  such  other  appropriate  agencies  as  may  be 
mutually  agreeable — 

and  so  forth. 

In  my  judgment  that  throws  the  gates  wide  open,  with  no  restric¬ 
tions  at  all  other  than  research.  There  is  permitted  hei’e  a  cooper¬ 
ative  research  with  such  other  appropriate  agencies  as  the  Secretary 
may  designate  and  approve  by  the  experiment  stations — practically 
any  kind  of  research  work  not  related  to  agriculture.  It  might 
deal  with  the  kind  of  shoes  that  farmers  should  Avear.  It  might 
go  into  the  field  of  manufacturing  cement.  There  is  absolutely  no 
limitation  on  that  section  as  to  what  can  be  done,  because  it  is  in 
addition  to  any  research  relating  to  agricultural  products.  It  seems 
to  me  there  could  well  be  some  limitation  placed  in  there  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  placing  some  restric¬ 
tions  on  this  section  (b) . 

Mr.  Hope.  Certainly  the  committee  should  look  into  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  fund  is  a  joint  fund  operated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  and  the  experiment  stations  together. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  give  you  an  example 
of  what  we  were  thinking  when  we  were  considering  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  bill,  and  when  we  worked  with  the  other  folks  on  it. 
There  might  be  a  problem  concerned,  say,  with  some  pljase  of  rural 
housing,  as  an  example,  where  none  of  the  experiment  stations,  or 
even  the  Department,  might  have  the  facilities  to  go  out  and  do  a 
specific  type  of  job,  and  we  need  to  go  to  some  organization  that  has 
a  specific  kind  of  facility.  That  is  the  type  of  thing  we  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  But  then  aren’t  you  going  far  afield?  You  are  going 
into  housing  problems,  and  you  are  going  to  talk  about  the  kind 
of  shoes  that  the  farmer  should  wear,  what  kind  of  cement  is  best. 
There  is  absolutely  no  limitation  here.  And  you  can  cooperate  with 
“such  other  appropriate  agencies.”  What  agencies  are  they? 

Mr.  Lambert.  But  it  says : 

In  order  to  carry  out  further  the  purpose  of  section  1. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Other  than  research  on  utilization  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  products  thereof.  You  get  clear  away  from 
that,  and  you  are  going  into  a  new  field  here.  You  can  cooperate 
with  “other  appropriate  agencies,”  which  I  assume  are  agencies  of 
government.  You  could  go  into  housing,  you  could  go  into  any  kind 
of  activity. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Housing  would  be  a  very  appropriate  activity  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  rural  family. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  do  think  this  provision  is  entirely  too  broad. 

The  Chairman.  That  joint  fund  set  up  is  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  directors  of  the  experiment  stations,  and  if  any  of  that  fund 
was  allotted  to  other  agencies  it  would  have  to  be  on  the  joint  action 
of  the  Secretary  and  the  directors  of  the  experiment  stations. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the  “other  appropriate » 
agencies”  ? 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  I  don’t  know.  That  is  pretty  broad. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  refer  to  research  problems  that  they  want 
to  work  out  with  some  other  agencies,  equipped  to  do  that  kind  of 
work,  if  the  Secretary  and  the  director  of  the  experiment  station 
thought  that  that  particular  problem  should  be  referred  to  some 
established  private  agency  that  has  the  facilities  for  making  the  search. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  right,  sir.  I  might  just  cite  one  more  ex¬ 
ample  in  connection  with  the  studies  on  this  disease  polio  paratysis 
at  the  regional  poultry  laboratory  at  Lansing,  Mich.  Rather  recently 
a  case  came  up  that  it  looked  important  to  us  to  raise  chicken  under 
absolutely  asceptic  conditions,  so  we  could  eliminate  all  disease  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  try  to  get  at  the  cause  of  this  organism.  Only  one  place 
in  the  country  had  facilities  of  that  kind,  and  that  is  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame.  We  developed  a  cooperative  undertaking  to  get  an 
answer  to  that  particidar  problem.  There  will  arise  such  occasions. 
They  will  not  be  numerous,  but  such  cases  may  arise. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Doctor,  the  thought  that  Mr.  Hoeven  ex¬ 
pressed  with  reference  to  a  limitation  on  the  use  of  the  funds  applies 
with  respect  to  the  funds  provided  for  in  section  10  (a)  rather  than 
10  (^)- 

Mr.  Lambert.  Section  10  (a)  cover  utilization. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  he  had  in  mind.  Mr.  Hope  expressed 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  should  be  wide  open  or  whether  we  should 
place  a  limitation  on  it. 

Mr.  Hope.-  Let  me  ask  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  Dr.  Lambert  if  there  would  be  any  conflict  between  the  work 
which  would  be  done  under  this  bill  and  the  work  that  is  now  being 
done  by  the  four  regional  laboratories  ? 

IMr.  Lambert.  It  would  be  coordinated  very  closely  with  that,  Mr. 
Hope.  Probably  we  might  in  a  great  many  cases  actually  develop 
facilities  at  the  regional  laboratory  which  would  supplement  what 
they  are  now  doing. 

Mr.  Hope.  It  would  be  your  purpose  to  coordinate  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Lambert.  To  coordinate,  correlate  the  work  very  closely. 

■Mr.  Pace.  Dr.  Lambert,  I  have  an  idea  that  the  future  of  farming 
is  tied  up  with  the  research  laboratory.  Do  you  think  so? 

Mr.  Lambert.  We  believe  that  is  so;  yes,  sir.  We  believe  we  can 
certainly  contribute  to  the  solution  of  many  of  the  problems,  and  that 
if  agriculture  does  not  have  an  efficient  research  establishment  it  is 
going  to  have  pretty  tough  competition. 

Mr.  Pace.  And  you  also  agree  that,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  farmer  has  neither  the  means  nor  the  resources  to  carry  on  re¬ 
search,  the  only  agency  available  is  the  Federal  Government  acting 
for  all  the  departments  ? 

Mr.  Lambert.  Federal  and  State  Governments  together. 

Mr.  Pace.  At  this  time,  in  the  marketing  of  most  of  our  farm  com¬ 
modities  they  must  be  marked  in  harvest  time.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  don’t  know  about  that.  I  am  not  able  to  give  you 
an  answer,  Mr.  Pace,  as  to  what  percentage  would  have  to  be  mar¬ 
keted  at  harvest  time.  Probably  some  commodities  the  amount  would 
,  be  rather  high,  others  less  high. 

Mr.  Pace.  I  mean  at  the  present  time  we  generally  do  not  have  an 
orderly  marketing  system  for  farm  commodities. 
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]Mr.  Lambert.  I  think  in  general  that  statement  is  correct,  sir. 

klr.  Pace.  Principally  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  them  have  to 
be  thrown  on  the  market,  either  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
modity  or  for  other  reasons,  at  the  time  they  are  harvested,  for  the 
most  part.  Is  that  true?  ...  , 

Mr.  Lambert.  In  general,  for  some  crops,  I  think  it  is  very  largely 
true.  I  am  not  an  authority  on  the  marketing  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Right  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Pace,  the  market¬ 
ing  aspects  of  this  problem  are  covered  by  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hope,  which,  I  understand,  would  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
Department  here  in  Washington  and  integrate  the  marketing  here 
with  the  marketing  system  down  at  State  level,  and  I  hope  that  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  will  make  a  thorough  study  of  it 
with  the  idea  of  taking  marketing  out  of  the  6548  and  trsuisfer  all 
the  marketing  activities  to  the  Hope  bill,  to  be  added  to  this  legisla¬ 
tion  as  title  II. 

Mr.  Pace.  Of  course,  I  intend  to  study  thatrbill  very  closely,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  cooiieration  with  Mr.  Hope. 

Doctor,  do  you  know  anything  that  can  mean  more  to  the  farmers 
of  this  Nation  than  to  establish  through  research  and  other  means 
some  method  whereby  they  can  be  in  a  position  to  withhold  their 
commodities  from  the  market  during;  the  surplus  marketing  period? 

Mr.  Lambert.  Well,  I  certainly  would  put  that  problem  very  high 
on  the  list  of  important  things,  Mr.  Pace.  I  don’t  know  just  where 
I  would  put  it,  because,  as  I  say,  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the 
marketing  system  as  a  whole  to  give  you  an  answer  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  the  No.  1  problem.  Certainly  it  would  be  a  very  important 
problem. 

Mr.  Pace.  I  put  it  high  for  tliis  reason.  Doctor:  At  the  present 
time,  during  the  heavy  marketing,  during  the  harvest  season,  in 
normal  times  the  farmer  has  very  little  to  say  about  the  prices  he 
receives  for  his  commodity. 

INIr.  Lambert.  Correct. 

]\Ir.  Pace.  The  buyer  names  the  price.  Can’t  you  see  how  impor¬ 
tant  it  would  be  for  him  and  how  it  would  improve  his  position  to  be 
able  to  store  or  otherwise  keep  his  commodity  until  demand  rises, 
and  have  some  voice  himself  in  marketing  the  commodity  which  he 
works  to  produce  ? 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  is  a  tremendously  important  problem.  It  involves 
not  only  research  in  storing  and  so  on,  but  it  really  cuts  across  the 
whole  problem  of  research.  It  is  going  to  mean  storing,  which  will 
require  engineering,  which  will  require  a  great  many  other  things. 

Air.  Pace.  Isn’t  that  very  largely  tied  up  also  in  quick  freezing  and 
dehydration  ? 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes,  I  would  say  they  are  going  to  play  an  increas¬ 
ingly  important  part  in  the  problem. 

Mr.  Pace.  And  is  it  contemplated  under  the  bill  that  intensive  re¬ 
search  would  be  carried  on  in  developing  the  advantages,  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  quick  freezing  and  dehydrating? 

Mr.  Lambert.  Certainly  that  would  be  one  of  the  problems  that 
would  be  considered,  one  of  the  problems  to  be  undertaken,  of  course, 
and  worked  out  in  part  with  the  help  of  this  advisory  committee  and 
by  all  of  these  folks  tha<!  are  going  to  be  concerned.  I  would  say 
that  would  be  one  of  the  problems  that  would  receive  major  attention. 
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The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  get  this  into  the  record  here.  Mr. 
Hope  raised  the  question  of  placing  a  limitation  upon  the  funds  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  section  10  (a) ,  while  he  stated  that  he  felt  the  Department 
should  have  some  latitude,  and  I  agree  with  that,  but  I  was  wondering 
whetlier,  if  a  limitation  is  written  into  the  bill  of,  say,  40  or  50  per¬ 
cent,  the  limitation  should  contain  language  giving  the  Secretary  the 
right  to  exceed  that,  in  the  event  this  committee  appointed  to  advise 
with  him  thought  it  should  be  exceeded.  That  Avould  take  care  of  the 
situation,  in  my  opinion.  I  just  bring  that  up  at  this  point  for  your 
consideration. 

Mr.  Pace.  Doctor,  let  me  give  you  an  illustration,  which  I  think  is 
very  clear-cut,  on  the  importance  of  the  Department  advancing  quick 
freezing.  Take  peaches,  for  example.  I  don’t  knoAV  whether  you  know 
it  or  not,  but  the  peach  grower  makes  his  money  about  once  every 
6  or  10  years,  and  that  is  when  he  happens  to  have  a  short  crop  and  a 
high  price.  Usually  when  he  has  a  normal  crop  he  loses  money,  be¬ 
cause,  as  you  know,  tliQ  peach  must  be  picked,  must  be  handled  just 
right  and  handled  immediately,  or  it  is  gone.  How  fine  it  would  be 
if  it  were  possible  to  market  the  better  peaches,  we  Avill  say,  and  have 
quick-freezing  facilities  in  every  part  of  the  Peach  Belt,  where  the 
surplus  peaches  could  be  ground  into  pulp,  quickly  frozen  and  pre¬ 
served  for  marketing  throughout  the  year.  Then  the  better  peaches 
during  the  peach  season  would  bring  a  fair  price,  and  the  surplus 
peaches  throughout  the  year  would  bring  a  fair  price. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  problem  for  many 
of  the  fruits,  and  one  that  is  going  to  receive  increasingly  more  atten¬ 
tion  from  research.  It  is  going  to  take  research  on  many  angles.  It 
is  going  to  take  research  and  engineering  to  find  methods  of  storage. 
It  is  going  to  take  research  into  the  chemistry  and  the  food  value  of 
those  products.  We  have  got  to  meet  those  problems. 

Mr.  Pace.  Another  point  in  this  bill  also  is  the  value  of  promoting 
diversification  of  crops.  I  am  impressed  with  the  thought  that,  cer¬ 
tainly  in  my  section  of  the  country,  maybe  throughout  the  country, 
there  are  great  possibilities  in  the  loAvly  sweetpotato,  both  as  a  food 
and  as  a  feed.  I  have  a  farmer  in  my  district,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  last 
year  produced  547  bushels  of  sweetpotatoes  on  1  acre  of  ground,  and 
we  know  that,  properly  dehydrated,  the  sweetpotato  is  one  of  the 
finest  animal  feeds  you  can  get.  So  it  is  important  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  diversification  that  Ave  expand  the  process  of  dehydration  in 
order  that  there  may  be  some  diversification  away  from  cotton,  away 
from  other  commodities,  away  from  wheat,  in  order  that  these  other 
crops  may  be  made  profitable  and  commercially  attractive.  Is  that 
contemplated  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes,  that  Avould  certainly  be  one  of  the  things  to  be 
done.  There  certainly  would  be  great  latitude  to  do  that  sort  of  work 
under  this  bill.  You  are  probably  familiar  with  the  work  that  has 
been  done  at  the  southern  regional  laboratory  on  finding  outlets  for 
sweetpotatoes — that  big  plant  recently  developed  in  Florida,  as  you 
know. 

Mr.  Pace.  Yes.  I  am  also  familiar  with  the  activities  of  many 
private  agencies,  many  railroad  agricultural  depai’tments,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  in  this  bill  authority  is  granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  take  advantage  of  private  agencies  that  have  a  peculiar 
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set-up  to  carry  on  these  experiments.  I  think  that  in  the  j)ast  there 
definitely  has  been  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  or  something  akin  to  jealousy, 
between  Government  experiment  efforts  and  private  efforts,  and  the 
time  has  come  when  they  should  be  brought  together  under  one 
general  program  to  advance  the  cause  of  agriculture.  Do  you  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  Lx\mbert.  Yes;  we  have  given  that  a  great  deal  of  considera¬ 
tion,  and  there  are  places  where  that  would  be  tremendously  helpful. 

Mr.  Pace.  A  great  corporation  has  got  a  large  group  of  men,  and 
sometimes  it  gets  the  best  men,  and  if  they  can  do  a  job  there  should 
be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  employed  to  do  it. 

IMr.  Lambert.  It  will  be  supplemental  to  the  over-all  activity. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Lambert,  I  would  like  for  you  to  insert  in  the 
record  at  this  point  the  amount  expended  by  the  Government  and 
the  State  agencies  in  agricultural  research  wmrk,  and  the  amount 
expended  by  industry  in  similar  work.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
enlightening  to  show  that.  We  have  practically  not  made  a  start 
in  research  with  respect  to  agriculture,  whereas  industry  is  years  ahead 
of  us. 

Mr.  Lambert.  May  I  ask  for  my  own  clarification ;  you  are  thinking 
of  industry  as  it  relates  to  agriculture  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  not  only  as  it  relates  to  agriculture,  but 
research  that  is  being  carried  on  by  industry  in  other  fields  not  with 
respect  to  agriculture.  I  just  want  to  show  that  agriculture,  prac¬ 
tically  speaking,  has  had  no  research  work,  while  industry  has  for 
years  been  spending  millions  on  research  work.  The  result  is  that 
industry  has  been  able  to  produce  cheaper  goods  and  with  more 
efficiency  and  has  found  a  lot  of  new  uses  for  things. 

(The  following  statements  were  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture :) 


Department  of  ActRtctjt.thre, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  26,  1946. 

lion.  John  W.  Flannagan, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Flannagan  :  In  accordance  with  your  request  at  the  hearings  on 
H.  R.  6548  on  June  13,  I  am  transmitting  herewith  a  table  showing  estimated 
Federal  expenditures  for  research  in  the  fiscal  year  1946  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  including  grants  to  the  States  and  Territories ; 
non-Federal  funds  available  to  State  and  Territorial  experiment  stations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1945  ;  and  estimated  expenditures  in  1940  for  research  by  industry, 
research  institutes,  and  colleges  and  universities,  excluive  of  Federal  grants  for 
research  by  the  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

The  estimates  of  research  expenditures  by  the  last-mentioned  groups  were 
obtained  from  the  rejoort  by  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  entitled  “Science,  the  Endless 
Frontier.”  These  constitute,  we  believe,  the  most  authoritative  estimates  for 
such  expenditures. 

No  estimates  are  available  for  industry  after  1940.  Due  to  the  tremendous 
expansion  of  war  research,  such  expenditures  by  industry  in  1944  probably  were 
much  greater  than  in  1940.  Research  expenditures  by  governmental  agencies 
also  were  greatly  increased  during  the  war.  In  1944  such  agencies,  according 
to  Dr.  Bnsh’s  report,  expended  $719,813,000. 

We  Iso  are  enclosing  a  table  taken  from  the  1947  hearings  before  the  House 
subcommittee  on  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  which  shows  expenditures 
for  research  by  the  various  agencies  of  the  Deparment  of  Agriculture  since 
1932 ;  a  tabulation  showing  non-Federal  funds  available  to  State  and  Terri- 
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torial  agricultural  experiment  stations,  fiscal  years  1932-45,  inclusive;  and  a 
copy  of  the  table  from  ■which  -we  obtained  our  figures  for  industrial  research 
expenditures. 

Sincerely  yours, 

N.  E.  Dodd,  Secretary. 
Estimated  expenditures  for  research 


Estimated  obligations,  fiscal  year  1946,  for  research  by  the  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture - $24,  716,  000 

Payments  to  States  and  Territories  for  research  by  State  and  Terri¬ 
torial  experiment  stations -  7,  206,  000 


Total  estimated  obligations  from  appropriation  to  the  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  fiscal  year  1946 -  31,  922,  000 


Non-Federal  funds  available  to  State  and  Territorial  experiment 
stations,  fiscal  year  1945 -  21,  080, 978 


Estimated  expenditures  for  research  in  1940  by  the  following 

Industry _  234,  000,  000 

Research  institutes  (industrial  and  endowed) _  10,6.59,000 

Colleges  and  universities  (excluding  Federal  grants  to  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations,  $6,849,000) _  24,601,000 


Total _  269,260,000 


^  Figures  from  Science,  the  Endless  Frontier,  a  report  to  the  President  by  Vannevar 
Bush,  Director,  OSRD,  p.  80. 

Eon-Federal  funds  available  to  the  State  and  Territorial  agricultural  experiment 

stations,  fiscal  years  1932-1945 

1932  _ $12,  888, 163.  83 

1933  _ -'I-  11,217,632.98 

1934  _  9,  827,  455, 19 

1935  _  10,  684,  261.  84 

1936  _  11,  430,  489.  71 

1937  _  12,  074,  252.  72 

1938  _  13,615,568.43 


1939  _  14,  081,  508.  61 

1940  _  14,  367,  998.  61 

1941  _  15,  .571,  050.  29 

1942  _  15,  738,  633.  91 

1943  _  17,  277,  666.  48 

1944  _  19,  941,  454.  96 

1945  _  21,  080,  978.  67 


Table  11. — Estimated  obligations  for  research,  regular  funds,  fiscal  years  1932-46,  and  Budget  estimates  for  1947  * 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
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Table  11. — Estimated  obligations  for  research,  regular  funds,  fiscal  years  1932-46,  and  Budget  estimates  for  1947 — Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Research  Administration,  projects 
under  the  Bankhead-, Jones  special  research  fund  concerned  with  research  on 
storage,  processing,  and  preservation  of  quality  of  agricultural  products 


Allotments,  fiscal  year — 

1945 

1946 

1947 

Investigations  of  farm  storage  of  corn . . . . 

$7, 522 

4, 189 

9,  557 
11, 690 
28, 960 

32, 100 

$7, 370 
4,200 
9,510 
11,550 
35,249 

31,  534 

$7,300 

4,100 

7,000 

11,400 

35,600 

Investigations  of  storage  of  grain  sorghum  on  the  farm _ 

Research  into  the  flue-curing  of  tobacco  (processing) _ _ _ 

Investigations  on  storage  of  soybeans  on  the  farm  . . . 

The  extraction  of  foreign  material  from  cotton  lint  at  gins  _ _ 

Chemistry  of  enzymes:  Conserving  of  agricultural  products  by  the  control 
of  enzyme  action _  ..  .  _ _ 

Total . . . . . . 

94, 018 

99, 413 

65,400 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Federal  Government  is  now  spending  under 
authority  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  $4,000,000  for  research  in 
its  four  regionai  laboratories  located  at  Philadelphia,  Peoria,  New  Orleans,  and 
Auburn. 

INDUSTBY 

While  we  are  unable  to  obtain  any  exact  figures,  it  is  well  known  that  industry 
spends  annually  millions  of  dollars  on  research. 

Mr.  Pace.  Doctor,  reference  has  been  made  here  to  the  commodities 
on  which  research  should  be  carried  on.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  is  a  general  research  bill,  that  it  applies  to  every  agricultural 
commodity  and  every  agricultural  problem  Nation-wide,  and  that 
there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  author,  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  recommending  the  bill  to 
pick  out  any  commodity  for  preferential  treatment,  but  that  they  will 
be  taken  up  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude  and  importance;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes;  and  on  the  best  advice  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Pace.  Let  me  say  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  everybody  knows  my 
interest  in  cotton.  There  is  no  desire  on  my  part  that  any  major 
part  of  this  fund  be  devoted  to  cotton,  and  I  am  not  going  to  object  to 
any  reasonable  limitation  within  the  judgment  of  this  committee,  but 
I  am  sure  you  agree  with  me  that  cotton  does  today  pose  the  most 
serious  agricultural  problem  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Lambert.  1  think  it  is  probably  the  No.  1  problem. 

Mr.  Pace.  And  there  are  more  people  dependent  upon  that  commod¬ 
ity,  producing  it,  warehousing  it,  handling  it,  textile  workers  and  all 
through  the  industry,  than  any  other  commodity  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  don’t  have  the  exact  figures  on  that,  but  I  expect 
that  is  probably  correct. 

Mr.  Pace.  I  have  the  figures,  and  I  confirm  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  statement,  Mr.  Pace? 

Mr.  Pace.  That  there  are  more  people  in  the  United  States  de¬ 
pendent  upon  cotton  for  a  livelihood  than  on  any  other  commodity 
produced  in  the  United  States,  taking  into  account  the  man  on  the 
farm,  the  millions  of  people  on  the  farm,  the  thousands  and  thousands 
who  operate  the  gins,  who  operate  the  warehouses,  who  transport  it 
on  the  railroads,  transport  it  on  the  ships,  process  it  in  the  textile  mills, 
who  work  in  the  brokers  offices  that  sell  it,  and  the  merchandiser  who 
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handles  it.  More  people  are  dependent  on  cotton  than  any  other  com¬ 
modity.  I  think  the  facts  will  bear  that  out. 

In  the  same  connecton,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  put  into  the 
record  at  this  point  that  so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned  for  research 
which  we  need  so  badly,  if  we  could  just  get  the  $150,000,000  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  made  off  of  the  cotton  of  the 
farmers  in  the  last  2  years  we  would  be  satisfied.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  iDractically  sold  out  the  cotton  in  that  pro¬ 
gram,  taking  the  farmer’s  cotton  on  which  the  farmer  had  a  loan,  the 
loan  was  foreclosed  and  the  Government  took  over  the  cotton  and  has 
now  sold  it  and  the  Government  is  reaping  a  profit  of  approximately 
$150,000,000.  If  we  could  just  get  out  of  this  bill  $150,000,000,  which 
in  some  respects  really  belongs  to  the  cotton  farmers  of  this  Nation, 
we  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  for  research  for  the  next  10  or  15 
years.  At  the  same  time,  let  me  repeat  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  am  going  to  be  fair  to  everybody  as  long  as  I  know  how,  because 
I  learned  long  ago  that  you  can't  get  anywhere  being  unfair  to  any¬ 
body,  so  any  sound  aud  sensible  limitation  on  the  fund  will  be  agree¬ 
able  to  me. 

Another  commodity  in  which  I  am  interested  is  peanuts.  We  have 
also  a  great  problem  in  peanuts  where  research  needs  to  be  done.  The 
National  Peanut  Council  in  an  effort  to  protect  and  promote  the  pea¬ 
nut  industry  is  raising  a  fund  of  a  million  dollars  to  carry  on  research 
in  the  problems  of  peanuts.  That  work  is  badly  needed,  and  I  just 
want  to  repeat  to  you  again.  Doctor,  that  I  don’t  know  of  anything 
in  the  whole  agricultural  field  that  appeals  to  me  any  more  than  this 
bill  of  the  chairman’s  to  promote  research,  because  I  think  the  future 
of  agriculture  is  wra])ped  up  in  the  research  laboratory. 

]\Ir.  Hill,.  I  would  like  to  turn  to  page  5,  section  9,  and  get  a  little 
clarification  of  a  few  words  there.  Line  9,  page  5  : 

The  moneys  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title  shall  also  be  available  for 
the  purchase  and  rental  of  land  and  the  construction  of  buildings  necessary  for 
conducting  research  provided  for  in  this  title. 

Now  here  is  my  question.  If  I  get  the  import  of  this  set-up,  the  land- 
grant  colleges  or  agricultural  colleges  and  the  universities  where  they 
conduct  agricultural  work  will  do  this.  If  you  spend  a  lot  of  money 
on  the  campus  of  these  colleges  to  construct  buildings  for  research, 
and  so  forth,  then  you  make  up  your  mind  that  you  are  through  with 
the  research  and  you  wish  to  move  out,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  little 
protection  in  there  for  the  colleges,  because  I  have  seen  this  happen : 
these  buildings,  the  equipment  and  everything  concerned,  will  proba¬ 
bly  put  on  there  at  a  sacrifice  to  the  college  for  room  and  other  work 
that  they  would  be  doing.  Now,  ivhy  shouldn’t  we  protect  the  col¬ 
leges  and  say  that  this  project  shall*  become  a  part  of  the  campus  or 
the  college  or  the  univei’sity  where  you  are  working?  You  are  not 
entitled  to  go  in  and  tear  it  down  and  move  it  off  and  just  carry  it 
away  whatever  you  please.  Why  shouldn’t  they  be  protected  some¬ 
how  ? 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  believe  this  section  refers  to  grants  to  the  States, 
and  those  buildings,  as  I  understand  it,  would  be  theirs. 

The  Chairman.  Would  become  a  part  of  the  plant,  the  college 
plant? 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Let  us  say  they  do.  You  think  they  should  certainly 
have  the  buildings  and  the  equipment  that  you  put  on  the  campus? 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don’t  want  to  be  misunderstood,  and 
I  want  to  repeat  that  I  agree  that  the  whole  program  of  agriculture  is 
tied  up  with  research  and  experimentation,  but  I  do  want  to  know 
a  little  more  about  the  features  of  this  bill.  I  think  we  should  know 
more  about  it  because  now  is  the  time  to  know  about  it,  not  after  we 
pass  it,  and  I  would  like  to  know  just  how  you  envision  the  operation 
of  this  bill.  You  have  told  us  that  you  were  going  to  do  certain 
things  and  were  going  to  cooperate  with  the  State  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  agricultural  colleges,  but  I  have  observed  that  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  there  is  at  the  present  time  I  think  a 
tremendous  amount  of  confusion  and  tremendous  lack  of  coordination 
as  to  who  carries  on  the  experimentation.  If  I  may  digress,  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  an  illustration  of  exactly  what  I  have  in  mind, 
and  I  think  this  bill  certainly  ought  to  prevent  that  sort  of  thing  hap¬ 
pening  again. 

We  carried  out  a  great  program  during  the  war,  started  a  great 
program  for  the  develoinnent  of  the  natural  rubber  industry.  I  know 
the  members  smile  about  it  but  I  am  very  much  convinced  that  it  is 
one  of  the  extremely  important  things  that  we  undertook.  We  started 
it.  We  had  absolutely  no  coordination  between  the  various  agencies 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Some  of  them  wanted  to  go  ahead. 
Some  of  them  would  do  absolutely  nothing  about  it.  It  happened 
that  that  program  was  turned  over  to  the  Forestry  Department,  and 
I  will  say  for  the  record  that  the  Forestry  Department  was  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  natural  rubber,  is  not  interested  in  it  now,  and  has  not  tried 
to  make  a  success  of  the  iirogram,  and  there  is  still  great  need  for  a 
great  deal  more  experimental  work.  Under  this  legislation  will  your 
agency  have  the  right  to  carry  on  experimental  work  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  natural  rubber,  or  will  it  be  dealt  wuth  by  some  agency  like 
forestry,  that  hasn’t  any  interest  in  the  world  in  it? 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  would  expect,  Mr.  Poage,  that  if  they  decide  that 
that  is  an  important  problem  that  needs  study,  what  would  happen 
is  that  it  would  be  divided  into  segments,  and  this  agency  would  take 
the  segments  that  it  is  best  qualified  to  study,  and  another  agency 
would  take  this  segment,  and  another  agency  might  take  another 
segment.  It  might  even  be  done  by  the  States. 

Mr.  Poage.  Just  what  would  your  agency  do  there? 

Mr.  Lambert.  If  you  are  referring  to  the  emergency  rubber  pro- 
'  gram - 

Mr.  Poage  (interposing).  No,  I  am  referring  to  the  experimental 
program. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Our  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemis¬ 
try  might  come  in  and  participate  in  the  working  out  of  ways  and 
means  of  better  processing  of  guayule  so  as  to  get  the  highest  possible 
yield  from  the  plant,  that  is,  the  highest  yield  of  rubber  from  the 
harvested  plant.  We  might  come  into  the  problem  of  breeding  im¬ 
proved  varieties  of  guayule.  We  would  certainly  come  into  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  disease  control  of  guayule  and  the  problems  of  insect  control. 
We  would  come  in  in  a  great  many  ways  in  the  problems  of  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  soil. 
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Mr.  PoAGE.  I  don’t  mean  to  confine  it  to  guayule,  although  that 
happens  to  be  an  operation  with  which  I  am  familiar,  and  I  will  say 
that  I  think  your  agency  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  did  do 
very  good  work,  experimental  work  on  that,  but  I  repeat  that  in  my 
opinion  the  Forestry  Bureau  did  not  care  to  carry  on  the  work  and 
deliberately  let  the  thing  die  without  making  any  effort  to  carry  on 
the  work,  and  what  I  want  to  know  is  who  is  going  to  originate  these 
programs  of  research  and  experimentation  ?  Are  you  going  to  origi¬ 
nate  the  program?  I  am  not  talking  simply  about  guayule.  I  am 
talking  about  anything  that  may  be  done  under  the  bill.  Are  you 
going  to  decide  that  you  are  going  to  do  some  work  on  certain  things, 
carry  on  experiments,  or  are  you  just  going  in  where  some  Bureau 
of  the  Government  says  they  would  like  to  have  you  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Lambert.  Under  the  Agricultural  Kesearch  Administration, 
as  you  may  know,  we  have  a  number  of  bureaus  consolidated,  and 
the  Research  Administrator  in  a  problem  like  that  would  call  in — for 
instance,  if  the  problem  involved  production,  breeding  of  plants,  he 
would  call  in  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  If  it  in¬ 
volved  insect  control,  he  would  call  in  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  But  who  originates  the  problems  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  problems  originate,  Mr.  Poage,  under  section 
9  of  the  bill.  The  exiieriment  station  in  Texas  would  engage  in  such 
research  work,  or  it  would  engage  in  such  work  in  cooperation  with 
California  and  other  States  that  grow  guayule,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  right,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  And  those  problems,  Mr.  Poage,  would  come  up  by  recom¬ 
mendation  from  the  experiment  stations  themselves,  and  they  would 
be  gone  into  and  considered  and  developed.  Thei’e  would  probably 
be  a  great  deal  of  attention  given  to  the  development  of  the  problem 
and  the  program,  how  it  would  be  attacked  most  effectively  to  avoid 
overlapping  of  effort.  That  is  the  basis  upon  which  that  would  be 
done. 

IMr.  Poage.  In  other  words,  your  agency  is  merely  a  clearinghouse  ? 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  coordinating  agency ;  yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  here.  That  is  to  say, 
your  agency  does  not  act  to  produce  research  work  ? 

Mr.  Lambert.  No;  but  we  do  try  to  see  that  they  get  together  on 
problems  where  one  bureau  can  cooperate  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  there  is  merit  in  that,  because  some  such  coor¬ 
dination  I  think  is  most  desperately  needed,  but  I  am  frank  to  say  I 
want  to  get  this  clear  in  my  mind  because  I  don’t  knoAV  too  much  about 
it.  Your  agency  does  not  carry  on  any  experimental  work? 

Mr.  Lambert.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  Your  agency  is  not  an  operating  agency? 

Mr.  Lambert.  No  ;  Ave  are  a  coordinating  agency. 

Mr.  Poage.  Operation  Avill  then  be  done  through  the  State  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  land-grant  colleges,  and  such  agencies  as  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  ? 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes.  And  these  bui’eaus,  of  course,  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  Research  Administration.  I  Avant  to  make  that  clear, 
because  that  is  the  picture.  That  is  about  our  function,  a  coordinating 
function,  and  we  would  see  that  these  bureaus  bring  their  efforts  to- 
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gether,  pool  their  efforts  to  get  the  problems  working  together  with  the 
States.  And  of  course,  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  is  one  of  the 
units  of  the  ARA. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  Would  you  say  that  under  the  terms  of  this  bill  you 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  other  than  State-sup¬ 
ported  educational  agencies?  For  instance,  in  my  town  there  is  a 
denominational  school.  Under  this  bill  would  you  cooperate  with 
them  ? 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  think  that  if  that  institution  were  able  to  make  a 
real  contribution  to  the  problem,  in  developing  that  problem  and 
planning  it  and  coordinating,  we  certainly  would  be  in  a  position  to 
do  so. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  in  the  w'orld  that  under  section 
10  (a)  the  Secretary  would  have  the  right  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  right. 

]\Ir.  PoAGE.  I  think  that  is  very  good.  I  just  wanted  to  know  about 
it.  Now,  there  is  a  matter  that  has  come  to  my  mind  in  reading  this 
tiling.  I  don’t  see  that  there  is  any  emphasis  placed  on  it.  Maybe 
I  have  overlooked  something,  or  maybe  it  is  not  there.  You  may  not 
think  it  so  important,  but  in  my  section  of  the  country,  in  the  South¬ 
west,  I  believe  we  have  been  greatly  benefited  from  agricultural  re¬ 
search  introducing  new  jobs  in  the  Southwest.  In  some  sections  they 
are  raising  a  great  many  oranges  through  the  Southwest.  It  is  felt 
that  those  new  crops  that  have  been  brought  in,  have  been  developed, 
have  meant  a  great  deal  to  us.  I  don’t  see  any  special  emphasis  here 
given  to  developing  new  crops. 

Mr.  Lambert.  No;  there  is  no  special  emphasis  on  it.  It  was  not 
overlooked.  It  simply  means  that  in  section  1  we  could  not  enumerate 
all  of  the  possibilities,  so  we  put  in  some  broad  general  sections,  so  we 
could  study  problems  in  their  broadest  relations  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  Poage.  In  my  opinion  one  of  the  essential  answers  to  the  cotton 
program  at  least,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  in  other  rather  similar 
areas — one  of  the  necessary  answers  to  the  cotton  problem  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  other  crops  that  will  thrive  on  that  type  of  soil  and  in 
that  climate.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  done  practically 
nothing  up  to  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  soybeans  that  will  grow  in  Texas,  where  you  get  three  or  four 
rows  as  long  as  from  here  to  the  end  of  that  table,  but  they  have  done 
practically  nothing  toward  the  development  of  any  new  crops  that 
will  grow  on  black  land.  They  have  done  a  lot  in  west  Texas.  They 
have  been  helpful  in  the  development  of  some  helpful  crops  out  there, 
but  they  have  done  practically  nothing  for  the  black  land.  There 
are  many  problems  that  they  must  consider,  and  that  is  wliat  I  want 
now  to  get  some  assurance  on. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  think  this  bill  would  certainly  be  a  stimulant  to 
doing  the  various  things  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Poage.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  trying  to  get  people  interested 
before  you  pass  legislation,  not  after,  and  I  want  here  and  now  to  see 
if  you  folks  can  realize  that  you  haven’t  done  anything  for  that  black 
land.  Do  you  realize  that,  Doctor,  that  you  have  not  produced  any 
crop  that  will  grow  on  the  black  land  of  Texas  ? 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Personally  I  have  not  had  any  experience  down 
there,  but  I  am  sure  the  people  in  our  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  are 
very  well  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  No;  they  are  not  aware  of  it,  because  most  of  them  tell 
me  they  will  develop  soybeans  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  the  record  straight.  Under  section  9(a) 
the  experiment  station  in  Texas  would  have  the  right  to  go  into  that 
problem  to  do  research  work,  or  it  could  go  in  with  Alabama  and  other 
States  into  a  cooperative  effort  to  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  what  we  want  to  be  sure  of. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I 
don’t  want  these  people  to  forget  those  things  3  or  4  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  not  afraid  that  Texas  will  not  be  up  there  to  get 
her  share  of  any  work  that  is  done  on  this ;  are  you  ?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Hill,  there  hasn’t  been  any  work  done  on  that.  I 
want  to  know  now  that  there  is  going  to  be  an  effort  made,  because 
that  is  a  vitally  important  section  of  the  country.  At  one  time  not  so 
many  years  ago  that  black  land  was  producing  probably  one-sixth  of 
the  cotton  in  the  United  States.  Today  the  production  has  dropped 
to  half  that  amount. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Mr.  Poage,  Dr.  Winters  just  advises  me  that  in  this 
contemporary  study  that  he  has  made  of  the  problems  of  southern 
agriculture  in  connection  with  Mr.  Pace’s  subcommittee,  that  was  one 
of  the  specific  problems  that  was  mentioned. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  was  one  of  the  specific  problems  ? 

Mr.  Lambert.  This  black-land  problem  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  there  is  still  no  answer  for  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  No.  It  was  one  of  the  problems  vitally  needing 
solution. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  we  are  getting  at  what  I  tvant  to  do,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  I  think  you  are  answering  just  wdiat  I  want.  I  just  want  to  be 
sure  that  you  folks  recognize  the  importance  of  giving  us  new  crops 
in  areas  where  we  are  short  on  cash  crops.  And  it  is  not  confined  to 
the  black  land  of  Texas,  but  I  speak  about  that  because  that  is  my 
home  and  I  know  the  problem.  I  think  you  will  find  a  great  many 
areas  in  the  country  wdiere  they  need  additional  cash  crops  from  which 
the  farmer  can  make  a  living.  All  the  talk  in  the  world  about  the 
crops  on  some  other  land  won’t  help  a  man  who  lives  on  a  particular 
type  of  land.  You  tell  us  to  grow  peanuts,  to  grow  sweetpotatoes. 
That’s  fine,  if  you  have  got  the  right  kind  of  land,  but  those  things 
simply  don’t  grow  on  some  types  of  soil.  That  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  say,  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  must  recognize  that  the 
mere  solution  of  the  problems  of  one  section  of  a  belt  will  not  help 
another  section.  The  cotton  problem  is  not  the  same  in  Georgia  as  it  is 
in  Texas. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  I  am  sure  the  dairy  problem  is  not  the  same  in  Wis¬ 
consin  that  it  is  in  Georgia.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  clear. 

Now  there  is  one  more  point  I  would  like  to  speak  about.  I  notice 
in  most  of  these  cases  there  are  three  different  steps  of  authorization 
for  the  appropriation  of  money,  and  if  I  understand  it,  they  all  go  back 
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to  section  1  and  simply  set  up  different  methods  whereby  you  can  use 
different  amounts  of  money  for  different  purposes,  but  each  and  every 
one  of  them  increase  the  appropriation  of  money  up  to  1951  to  such  an 
extent  that  by  1952,  as  I  see  it,  there  is  no  limit  whatsoever  on  the 
authorization  under  any  of  those.  Isn’t  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  believe  that  is  true  as  to  all  but  one.  I  think  in  the 
utilization  referred  to  there  is  no  open  end  clause.  No ;  I  am  wrong 
about  that. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  such  addition^,!  funds,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1952,  and  thereafter,  as 
the  Congress  may  deem  necessary. 

I  am  not  really  afraid  you  will  spend  too  much  money  on  research, 
but  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chaii'inan,  if  we  are  not  turning  funds  over  to  the 
Department  to  use  as  they  choose,  and  losing  control  of  research. 

The  Chairman.  The  research  field  is  such  a  large  one  that  if  we 
attempted  to  put  a  limitation  on  it,  we  woidd  probably  he  ashamed 
of  our  judgment  5  or  6  years  from  now.  I  mean  the  thing  should  he 
allowed  to  develop.  If  there  is  anything  like  a  comparable  develop¬ 
ment  in  agricultural  research  to  industrial  research,  it  is  going  to  run 
into  large  figures.  The  agencies,  of  course,  would  have  to  go  to  the; 
Appropriations  Committee  yearly  and  justify  the  sum  asked. 

]Mr.  PoAGE.  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  that  they  are  going  to  get  too 
much.  ^  . 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  they  are  not  going  to  get  enough. 

IMr.  PoAGE.  But  I  have  observed  that  agencies  that  in  the  past  have 
asked  for  things,  today  we  don’t  hear  any  more  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  look  into  that  angle. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Lambert,  I  am  very  happy  to  see  tliis  research 
legislation  coming  on.  I  know  it  is  valuable,  and  we  are  going  to 
need  it  far  more  in  the  immediate  future. 

I  was  quite  impressed  with  my  good  friend  Mr.  Pace — I  am  sorry 
he  is  not  in  the  room  now — when  he  was  so  modest.  He  didn’t  want 
any  one  crop  particularly  in  the  South  to  get  special  attention.  I  df) 
believe  that  cotton  needs  special  attention.  I  like  to  go  down  Soutli, 
but  when  I  go  through  the  cotton  country  I  go  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Conditions  are  very  bad.  We  get  along  somehow  or  other,  although 
I  have  seen  some  pretty  bad  conditions  too  up  in  the  North,  but  it  is  a 
terrible  situation  down  there  in  the  cotton  country.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  that,  and  I  am  glad  some  improvement  is  coming  along. 

I  was  quite  impressed  with  what  my  colleague  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Poage,  brought  to  your  attention,  and  I  was  glad  to  have  the  assurance 
that  you  will  carry  on  the  synthetic  rubber  study.  I  think  that  is  far 
inore  important  than  many  of  us  realize.  I  have  a  lot  of  faith  in  our 
synthetic  rubber.  We  have  done  a  marvelous  job  on  butylene  and 
butadiene  rubber,  and  there  is  much  more  to  be  done.  Because  of 
lack  of  finances  and  lack  of  proper  cooperation  the  work  was  not 
carried  along  and  developed  far  enough  on  butylene  glycol.  There 
is  no  question  but  what  our  petroleum  resources  for  raw  material, 
for  butadiene,  for  making  synthetic  rubber  are  fast  being  depleted. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  supply  is  getting  less.  We  have  fewer 
structures  now  to  explore  for  future  oil  wells.  I  think  we  are  all 
agreed  on  that.  We  w'ere  fortunate  out  through  my  area  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  the  Corn  Belt,  that  we  had  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres 
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of  corn  as  a -potential  supply  of  rubber,  and  over  200,000  tons  of  rubber 
were  made  per  year,  synthetic  rubber  of  fine  quality.  We  may  again 
run  into  a  world  situation  where  we  will  need  our  own  supply  of 
rubber.  We  don’t  know  what  may  happen. 

We  have  no  assurance  that  we  are  going  to  get  a  supply  of  rubber 
from  the  Far  East,  and  I  honestly  believe  that  we  can,  with  our  scien¬ 
tific  research,  continue  our  natural  rubber  production  in  the  country 
through  the  development  of  cryptostegia  and  comparable  plants. 
Also,  I  would  not  say  that  cryptostegia  is  entirely  hopeless.  It  looks 
that  way  now,  but  we  should  continue  the  research.  There  hasn’t  been 
much  done  with  that.  But,  particularly  with  guayule,  I  have  great 
faith  in  that  with  proper  research  carried  on,  which  has  not  been 
done  in  the  past  with  the  full  cooperation  that  we  should  have  had.  I 
have  been  out  there  with  Mr.  Poage  and  saw  what  they  had  done,  and 
with  a  few  years’  study  and  further  research  I  think  we  will  be  able 
to  compete  with  the  Avorld  in  natural  rubber,  but  so  far  there  has 
not  been  a  proiier  sympathetic  effort  behind  it,  for  certain  reasons 
which  I  will  not  name,  but  I  hope  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
when  we  pass  this  bill,  will  also  make  that  one  of  the  essential  things. 
I  know  there  is  a  crop  for  the  Southwest,  all  through  the  Southwest 
where  they  can  grow  it.  I  am  not  talking  about  it  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  my  own  part  of  the  country,  because  we  can’t  grow  it  up 
there,  but  this  is  a  national  problem,  our  future  supply  of  rubber, 
and  I  hope  we  will  cai-ry  on  more  research  on  that  and  also  on  glycol, 
where  Dr.  Stark,  of  Seagrams,  and  our  own  Department  laboratory 
at  Peoria  have  done  a  marvelous  job.  I  was  talking  to  Dr.  Stark 
recently  and  the  figures  that  wei'e  given  out  from  the  Peoria  labora- 
toria — I  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  there  a  couple  of  years  ago 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  butylene-glycol  project,  and  the 
results  have  surpassed  their  expectations  of  the  ultimate  yield  of 
butadiene  and  butylene-glycol  products,  and  I  would  like  to  see  this 
bill  coordinate  with  industry  and  the  bigger  plants.  Seagrams  has 
done  a  marvelous  job  on  the  development  of  butylene-glycol,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  cooperation  and  full  coordination  of  our  efforts. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  think  the  Department  is  sympathetic,  and  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Experiment  Stations  is  certainly  going  to  give  consideration 
to  all  important  problems.  I  cannot  answer  as  to  just  what  Avill  be 
considered  the  most  important  problems,  but  we  do  have  this  mecha¬ 
nism  of  this  big  advisory  committee  to  help  us  in  deciding  those,  and 
with  the  help  and  the  suggestions  we  get  from  the  experiment  stations 
and  the  Department  we  certainly  ought  to  have  a  Avell-rounded  pro¬ 
gram  with  a  broad  picture  of  the  important  problems  of  agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Dr.  Lambert,  the  time  approaches  when  we 
will  have  to  adjourn.  As  I  understand  it,  you  think  the  report  of  the 
Department  will  reach  us  not  later  than  tomorrow  ? 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  ask  permission  of  the  committee  to 
insert  that  report  immediately  following  Secretary  Anderson’s  testi¬ 
mony,  so  it  will  appear  in  the  record  at  that  point. 

Now,  I  understand  we  have  some  witnesses  here  who  will  have  to 
leave.  I  want  to  find  out  if  that  is  correct.  Mr.  Hassil  E.  Schenck, 
of  Indiana,  representing  the  grain  and  livestock  industry.  Is  he 
present.  ? 
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Mr.  ScHENCK.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  be  here  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  ScHENCK.  No;  I  am  leaving  for  Atlantic  City  this  afternoon. 
The  Chairman.  When  will  you  be  back  ? 

IMr.  ScHENCK.  I  will  not  be  back  soon.  I  have  to  be  back  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  SundajL  The  best  I  can  can  do  would  be  to  come  in  next 
week  some  time.  We  have  a  meeting  starting  Monday  that  will  last 
till  Saturday  evening.  I  have  a  prepared  statement  that  I  can  leave 
here  with  you,  Congressman,  which  will  cover  what  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  leave  it  to  be  inserted  in  the  record 
at  this  point,  and  if  we  desire  a  further  statement  we  will  notify  you. 

Mr.  SciiENCK.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  of  Hassil  E.  Schenck,  of  Indiana,  Before  House  Committee  of 
Agbiculture,  Concerning  Agricultural  Research 

I  come  from  the  great  grain  and  livestock  area.  I  operate  a  family-sized  farm 
in  central  Indiana.  I  produce  and  market  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  and  dairy  and 
poul^’y  products.  All  feeds  produced  on  my  farm  are  marketed  through  these 
livestock  channels.  That  is  quite  generally  true  of  most  farmers  in  that  area, 
with  about  85  percent  of  all  corn  fed  on  the  farms  where  produced. 

Indiana  is  a  State  of  small  farms,  the  average  being  slightly  over  100  acres. 
Farms  of  over  500  acres  constitute  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  total.  I 
make  these  statements  to  indicate  the  impracticability,  if  no  the  impossibility, 
of  anything  like  a  constructive  research  program  promoted  by  the  farmers 
themselves.  Farm  wealth  in  our  area  is  almost  wholly  decentralized,  made  up 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  units.  This  is  in  great  contrast  with  industry, 
where  oftentimes  hundreds  of  thousands  become  investors  in  stock  in  industry 
wnth  greatly  concentrated  -wealth.  This  makes  possible  the  carrying  on  of 
constructive  and  high-cost  research  in  the  fields  of  most  industry  because  of  this 
concentration  of  wealth. 

I  wish  to  outline  briefly  some  of  the  possibilities  that  lie  ahead  of  us  in  the 
fields  of  soils  and  soil  practices;  tillage  machinery;  production;  harvesting 
machinery,  new  processes  in  not  only  harvesting  but  in  curing,  storing,  and 
processing ;  improved  feeding  practices ;  development  in  livestock  varieties  and 
types ;  new  crops ;  new  u.ses  of  existing  crops,  etc — all  of  which  wiil  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  succe.ssful  grain  and  livestock  farming,  food  production;  improved 
diet,  with  a  consequent  better  health  condition  among  our  populace,  and  an 
enhancement  of  the  wealth  of  our  Nation. 

In  recent  years  research  in  certain  crops  has  been  carried  to  the  point  of 
revealing  the  almost  unlimited  possibilities  that  lie  ahead.  A  decade  and  a 
half  ago,  hybrid  seed  corn  wms  practically  unheard  of.  Today  it  is  almost 
universally  used,  with  each  succeecling  year  finding  greater  and  greater  progress 
in  this  development.  But  little  has  been  done  in  other  grains.  Some  improve¬ 
ment  in  recent  years  has  been  revealed  in  oats  and  wheat,  with  more  attention 
being  given  to  the  production  of  greater  yields  with  great  resistance  to  in.sects 
and  disease,  but  with  too  little  attention  having  been  given  to  the  ultimate  use 
to  which  the  commodity  is  to  be  put. 

Corn  production  yields  have  been  greatly  enhanced  through  the  use  of  hybrid 
seed,  but  not  only  is  the  opportunity  for  much  further  study  along  this  line, 
but  the  field  of  development  which  is  sadly  lacking  is  that  of  producing  the  kind 
of  corn  for  the  specific  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  While  the  greater 
portion  of  our  corn  goes  for  livestock  feeding,  there  is  a  percentage  used  for 
human  food  with  great  possibilities  in  the  future  in  the  field  of  chemurgy,  which 
I  will  touch  upon  later. 

The  constructive  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Research 
along  this  line  is  sadly  needed.  No  essential  element  can  be  found  in  any  food 
or  feed  crop  which  does  not  first  exist  in  the  soil. 

We  have  witnessed  the  development  of  the  wooden  moldboard  plow.  I  can 
recall  the  older  people  talking  of  the  poisonous  effect  that  the  steel  moldboard 
would  have  on  the  soil.  Today  the  steel  moldboard  is  universally  used,  but  there 
are  possibilities  that  the  next  decade  will  reveal  farm  equipment  and  farm  tillage 
practices  that  go  far  beyond  the  dreams  of  any  of  us  today.  This  requires 
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research  which  the  individual  farmer  cannot  promote.  Present  methods  of  har¬ 
vesting  are  not  only  extremely  expensive,  but  much  of  the  feed  value  and  vitamin 
content  is  lost.  The  field  of  research  into  this  type  of  endeavor  will  produce 
remarkable  results. 

Only  a  little  while  ago  alfalfa  was  regarded  as  a  crop  acclimated' to  a  semi- 
arid  area.  Today  it  is  grown  on  practically  every  farm  in  my  section  of  the 
State.  Soybeans  were  little  more  than  heard  of  two  decades  ago.  Today  it  is 
a  basic  crop. 

Research  will  not  only  greatly  improve  crops  prevalent  on  our  farms  now,  but 
will  bring  many  new  crops  which  will  enhance  the  economic  position  of  our  farm 
people  and  the  general  wealth  production  of  our  country. 

■We  are  .iust  now  beginning  to  hear  of  hybrid  developments  in  the  field  of  live¬ 
stock.  The  only  previous  development  has  been  the  Missouri  mule.  In  my 
opinion,  research  in  the  field  of  livestock  will  show  the  development  of  crosses 
and  recrosses  which  will  develop  types  of  livestock  which  will  produce  more 
pounds  of  food,  higher  quality  food,  with  less  feed.  Animals  will  be  produced 
with  greater  disease  resistance. 

;  Much  research  needs  to  be  done  in  the  broad  field  of  marketing  of  agricultural 
I  products.  One  of  our  greatest  break-downs  in  times  past  has  been  a  faulty  distribu- 
ition  system.  In  the  early  thirties  we  saw  greater  supplies  of  food  than  in  any 
previous  time  in  our  history ;  yet  at  the  same  time  we  saw  unprecedented  numbers 
of  hungry  people.  Most  of  the  hunger  of  the  world  today  is  due  not  to  a  lack  of 
food,  but  to  an  unwise  marketing  and  distribution  system.  Proper  research  should, 
in  the  course  of  time,  be  able  to  develop  ways  and  means  of  correcting  this  evil. 

Nylon  production  is  the  result  of  8  years  of  expensive  I’esearch  by  a  billionaire 
industry,  costing  over  $10,000,000,  wliich  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  removing 
an  outlet  for  one  of  America’s  basic  farm  products — cotton.  If  something  is  not 
done  in  the  field  of  agriculture  to  match  what  is  being  done  in  the  field  of  industry 
today  along  lines  of  research,  then  part  of  America’s  greatest  sources  of  wealth 
will  depreciate. 

We  have  seen  in  the  past  and  will  see  again  great  surpluses  of  grain  crops. 
The  emergencies  contingent  with  the  war  revealed  the  possibilities  of  the  diversion 
of  those  surpluses  into  synthetic  rubber,  motor  fuels,  etc. 

The  hill  under  discussion  will  provide  the  means  through  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  through  cooperation  with  the  proper  industries,  and  through  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  effecting  proper  developments  along  these 
lines. 

American  transportation  is  pretty  much  geared  to  rubber.  We  need  never  be 
caught  again  with  the  source  of  supply  10,000  miles  away. 

I  sincerely  urge  tliat  members  of  this  committee  give  careful  study  and  favor¬ 
able  consideration  to  the  proposals  set  forth  in  this  hill  to  the  end  that  farmers’ 
problems  as  we  look  into  the  future  will  be  most  constructively  met,  that  the 
human  diet  will  he  greatly  improved,  that  the  farms  of  our  country  will  become 
sources  of  supply  for  many  of  the  products  for  which  we  have  looked  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  and  that  our  national  prosperity  will  be  assured. 

The  Chairm.vn.  Now,  Mr.  George  Wilson,  of  California,  represent¬ 
ing  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and  sugar  beets.  Is  Mr.  Wilson  present? 

Mr.  WiLSOx.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikmax.  Mr.  Wilson,  can  you  be  here  tomorrow? 

Mr.  WiLSox.  No ;  I  have  to  attend  the  same  meeting  in  Atlantic  City, 
returning  home  from  there. 

The  Chairmax.  Could  you  file  a  statement,  with  the  understanding 
that  if  we  desire  to  have  your  personal  appearance  you  will  come  back? 
Mr.  Wilson.  Certainly. 

(Mr.  Wilson’s  statement  follows:) 

Statement  of  Geoege  H.  Wieson,  of  C.\lifornia,  Before  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Concerning  Agricultural  Research 

As  a  farmer,  owning,  operating,  and  living  on  my  own  farm  in  California,  a 
member  of  the  hoard  of  directors  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  a 
member  of  its  national  fruit  and  vegetable  committee,  I  woidd  like  to  stress  the 
need  for  additional  research  to  assist  the  producers  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
sugar  beets. 
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In  the  West  the  great  extremes  of  rainfall,  or  drought,  elevations  above  and 
below  sea  level,  extreme  heat  and  cold,  and  long  and  short  growing  seasons  have 
forced  us  to  piace  great  reliance  on  research  work  to  get  our  crops  to  produce 
satisfactorily.  Then  add  a  tremendous  amount  of  wmrk  done  to  develop  new 
varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  methods  of  grading  and  packaging  so  that 
they  will  still  be  attractive  to  buyers  2  or  3  miles  distant. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  experiment  stations  have 
helped  with  many  of  our  crops.  I  think  of  the  plant  breeding  and  other  research 
in  sugar  which  have  been  so  helpful. 

We  want  to  go  ahead  to  a  program  of  full  production  of  farm  products  for  the 
use  of  mankind  and  at  prices  to  consumers  that  they  can  pay.  We  in  California 
believe  we  can  make  considerable  progress  along  this  line  through  re.search.  Our 
State  legislature,  which  has  aiways  been  generous  for  farm  research,  granted 
us  an  extra  two  miliion  dollars  for  the  year,  with  the  implication  that  larger 
annual  appropriations  would  follow.  Grower  and  industry  groups  are  assessing 
themselves,  adding  materially  to  these  funds  for  research.  We  will  continue  to 
help  ourselves,  but  that  is  not  enough. 

Probably  the  simplest  and  oldest  irritation  on  the  farm  is  weeds.  The  new 
developments  of  electronics,  biologies,  chemistry,  and  mechanical  treatment  open 
the  possibility  of  weed  control,  which  will  pass  on  to  the  consumers  a  food  saving 
far  in  excess  of  any  subsidy  or  relief  tins  Nation  can  iong  offer. 

Roughiy,  one-third  of  the  consumer’s  fruit-and-vegetable  dollar  goes  to  the 
farmer  for  his  costs  and  living.  We  need  research  to  cut  further  those  costs, 
the  savings  to  be  divided  between  the  grower  and  consumer.  The  bulk  of  the 
consumer  dollar,  however,  goes  for  packaging,  transportation,  and  distribution; 
and  in  this  field  a  large  amount  of  research  is  essential  to  solve  this  intricate 
problem  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  spoilage  to  the  vanishing  point — moving  our  prod¬ 
uct  quickly,  efficiently,  and  cheaply  to  the  consumer’s  table.  The  application  of 
refrigeration  throughout  the  channels  of  distribution  has  great  iwssibilities,  but 
requires  much  research. 

We  must  learn  to  use  the  fruit  and  vegetable  byproducts  just  as  efficiently 
as  the  big  packers  uses  “all  but  the  squeal.” 

Research  men  now  tell  us  that  the  lowly  asparagus  butt,  which  for  many  years 
added  oniy  odor  to  the  countryside,  is  now  being  used  to  produce  a  medicine — 
just  as  effective  in  its  field  as  is  penicillin  in  its  field.  Many  vegetable  and  fruit 
byproducts  add  vitamins  to  livestock  feeds. 

Our  farmers  in  the  West,  and  I  believe  all  over  the  Nation,  want  us  to  work 
for  a  positive  program  which  will  encourage  full  production  of  all  our  farm 
products,  priced  so  that  the  producer  and  the  consumer  are  benefited  by  the  pro¬ 
duction.  We  believe  that  the  gains  made  through  production,  distribution,  and 
use  research  are  gains  for  every  citizen,  and  gains  which  cannot  be  readily 
removed. 

We  believe  that  solving  the  farm  production  and  distribution  problems  through 
restricted  production,  subsidies,  and  a  multitude  of  other  ways  is  more  expensive 
and  its  effects  are  cumulatively  bad,  if  long  continued.  We  believe  tbe  gains 
from  research  are  cumulative  of  good  for  all. 

In  this  rapidly  changing  world,  with  the  man.v  new  problems  facing  farmers 
and  new  demands  placed  on  them,  we  must  maintain  a  good  research  program. 
We  must,  however,  step  out  anew  into  leadership,  meeting  the  more  complex 
problem  of  true  soil  conservation  and  treatment  to  the  end  that  it  will  produce 
not  only  abundantly,  but  produce  foods  and  fibers  of  high  nutritive  or  utility  value. 

It  is  especially  imix>rtant  in  the  case  of  fruits  and  vegetables  that  we  learn  how 
to  produce  in  them  a  uniform,  high,  and  usable  vitamin  content.  We  must  learn 
better  to  grade,  process,  prepare,  package,  transport,  and  distribute  our  essential  . 
products  to  the  consumer. 

To  do  these  things  and  more,  and  maintain  harmony,  freedom,  and  independence 
for  producer  and  consumer  will  require  an  enlarged,  aggressive,  and  coordinated 
research  program. 

We  believe  this  bill  will  be  a  great  help,  and  we  will  strongly  support  you  in 
its  passage  and  believe  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens  wili  do  likewise. 

The  Chairman.  Tomorrow  we  will  continue  hearings  on  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  finish  up  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  before 
hearing  other  witnesses.  Does  the  Department  have  any  further 
witnesses,  Dr.  Lambert? 

Mr.  Lambert.  Not  unless  you  wish,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  then  proceed  tomorrow  to  hear  the 
representatives  of  the  experiment  stations.  Let 
low  that  of  the  Department.  Is  that  satisfactory?  I  will  ask  the 
that  the  representatives  of  the  experiment  stations  appear  tomoriow. 
ThL  I  would  like  to  follow  their  testimony  with  the  testimony  of  the 
representatives  of  the  farm  organizations,  then  follow  with  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  those  representing  special  agricultural  products,  such  as  wool, 
Xcco,  sugar  heets  and  lo  forth.  If  that  is  agreeable  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  we  will  proceed  in  that  way.  I  think  we  wiH  get  the  record  in 
much  better  shape  if  we  first  hear  the  Department,  then  the  experiment 
stations,  then  the  farm  organizations,  then  the  representatives  of 
special  agricultuhal  products. 

The  meeting  is  now  adjourned.  io  n  rr. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  committee  adjourned  until  10  a.  m., 
Friday,  June  14,  1946.) 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  14,  1946 

House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  W.  Flannagan  (chair¬ 
man)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  as  our  first  witnes  sthis  morning  Dr.  L.  D.  Baver,  director 
of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  directors  of  the  experiment  stations.  Dr.  Baver,  we  will 
be  glad  to  hear  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OE  I.  D.  BAVER,  DIRECTOR,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

Dr.  Baver.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
land-grant  college  interest  in  House  bill  6548  stems  directly  from  the 
requests  from  farmers  and  others  interested  in  agriculture,  both  indi¬ 
vidually  and  through  their  organizations,  for  a  much  greater  research 
program.  Every  experiment-station  director  in  the  Nation  is  con¬ 
tinually  besieged  to  find  the  answers  to  problems  that  are  meaning  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure  to  the  farmers. 

Specifically,  the  present  bill  had  its  origin  in  the  fall  of  1944.  We 
in  the  cotton  South  have  been  facing  an  acute  situation  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  became  obvious  that  we  just  did  not  have  adequate  re¬ 
search  funds  to  tackle  the  problem  in  its  entirety.  As  a  direct  result 
of  the  requests  from  farmers  and  their  organizations,  a  meeting  of  the 
technical  research  men  in  the  field  of  cotton  and  related  enterprises 
was  held  in  Dallas^  Tex.,  in  November  1944.  A  group  of  committees 
was  set  up,  consisting  of  experiment-station  research  workers  to  ana¬ 
lyze  what  we  knew  about  cotton  and  what  new  research  was  needed. 
At  about  the  same  time,  Congressman  Pace,  of  Georgia,  called  a  group 
of  people  together  in  Washington  to  discuss  and  lay  plans  for  the 
solution  of  the  cotton  problem.  The  experiment-station  directors  of 
the  cotton-producing  States  then  set  up  a  committee  to  formulate  the 
required  research  program  for  the  Southern  States.  To  this  end,  we 
prepared  a  report  on  the  research  in  progress  an'd  the  additional  needs 
to  give  a  balanced  program  of  research  for  a  profitable  agricultural 
economy  in  the  South.  Our  report  along  with  a  similar  analysis  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  was  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  development  of  the  initial  stages  of  the  present  bill. 

The  requests  for  additional  research  funds  in  other  regions  and  for 
•other  commodities  made  it  rather  obvious  that  the  feasible  approach 
was  to  draw  up  an  over-all  research  bill  which  would  help  supply  an- 
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swers  to  the  pressing  agi'iculturnl  problems  of  the  entire  Nation.  The 
bill  which  was  drawn  up  with  many  helpful  suggestions  from  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  farm  orgmiizations  was  discussed  by  the 
experiment-station  directors  and  oflicials  of  tlie  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  approved  by  the  executive  committee  and  officers  of  the 
Land-Grant  College  Association. 

We  have  representatives  from  three  of  the  four  land-grant-college 
regions  to  give  to  you  a  picture  of  the  needs  for  research  in  their  par- 
ti(ndar  areas.  After  their  testimony,  I  Avill  make  a  statement  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  fourth  region. 

First,  Dr.  Noble  Clark,  director  of  the  Wisconsin  station,  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  research  problems  of  the  North  Central  region,  generally 
known  as  the  Corn  Belt. 

Second,  Dr.  Clarence  Dorman,  director  of  the  Mississippi  station, 
will  present  the  research  problems  of  the  southern  region. 

Third,  Dr.  W.  B.  Kemp,  director  of  the  Maryland  station,  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  research  problems  of  the  northeastern  region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  introductory  statement.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  statements  of  these  other  gentlemen,  with  your  per¬ 
mission,  I  will  make  a  further  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  further  testimony  now? 

Dr.  Baver.  I  will  have  some  further  testimony  after  Dr.  Kemp, 
with  reffard  to  the  western  region. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  Dr.  Kemp, represents  the  north¬ 
eastern  region. 

Dr.  Bai'er.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  after  he  has  concluded  I  would 
like  to  have  the  floor  again. 

Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Clark. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Clark,  will  you  come  around  and  state  for  the 
record  your  full  name  and  the  position  you  occupy. 

STATEMENT  OF  NOBLE  CLARK,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  WISCONSIN 
AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

Dr.  Clark.  ]\Ir.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Noble  Clark.  I  am  associate 
director  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  experiment  station  organiption  and 
policy.  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities. 

IMr.  Pace.  INIay  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  the  committee  is 
very  fortunate  indeed'  to  have  Dr.  Clark  here.  I  found  when  we 
were  in  Wisconsin  that  he  is  spoken  of  very  highly  in  the  work  he 
performs  there. 

Dr.  Clark.  That  is  very  kind  of  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed.  Dr.  Clark. 

Dr.  Clark.  It  has  been  suggested  that  I  tell  your  committee  some- 
'  thing  about  the  way  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the 
north  central  region  are  working  together  to  increase  their  efficiency 
in  research  on  projects  that  deal  with  problems  which  are  bigger 
than  a  single  State,  and  involve  an  area  or  the  entire  region. 

Our  cooperative  program  has  been  under  way  for  many  years,  and 
is  constantly  growing  in  scope  and  in,  content.  The  limiting  factor  is 
largely  the  lack  of  funds  with  which  to  finance  the  joint  programs 
that  cut  across  State  boundaries. 
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I  have  ■with  me  a  file  of  six  publications,  issued  in  the  past  3  or  4 
years  by  our  north  central  stations,  that  summarize  findings  made  in 
some  of  our  cooperative  projects.  You  will  note  that  they  are  printed 
by  the  individual  stations,  but  each  publication  applies  to  the  region, 
and  is  also  sponsored  by  the  other  stations  in  the  region.  Each  sta¬ 
tion  purchases  a  supply  of  the  regional  bulletins  or  circulars  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  their  own  State,  and  hence  there  is  no  duplication  of 
effort,  and  the  cost  of  printing  is  reduced  because  we  can  print  in 
large  editions.  Equally  important,  this  procedure  provides  a  mech¬ 
anism  whereby  the  technical  people  in  the  exiieriment  stations  can 
benefit  by  joint  counsel  and  effort,  and  the  farmers  in  each  State  have 
the  benefit  of  the  research  done  in  all  the  other  States. 

Bulletin  365  of  the  South  Dakota  station  has  the  title  “Marketing 
Livestock  in  the  Corn  Belt  Region.”  It  is  a  very  comprehensive  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  livestock  marketing  procedures  in  the  several  markets 
serving  the  INIidwest,  and  is  widely  i-ecognized  as  an  authoritative  and 
accurate  source  of  information  about  this  highly  complicated  and 
controversial  topic. 

Bulletin  479  of  the  Missouri  station  has  the  title  “Trucking  Live¬ 
stock  in  the  Corn  Belt.”  It  not  only  describes  the  way  in  which  trucks 
have  become  a  major  factor  in  the  transporting  of  livestock  to  market, 
but  it  also  measures  the  efficiency  of  trucks  in  this  service,  and  lists 
recommendations  for  improving  trucking  efficiency. 

Bulletin  502  of  the  Illinois  station  is  entitled  “Improving  Farm 
Tenure  in  the  Midwest.”  In  it  are  summarized  the  judgment  of  the 
technical  workers  throughout'the  region  on  such  matters  as  the  steps 
to  farm  ownership,  inflation  of  land  prices,  farm-mortgage  terms, 
landlord-tenant  relations,  soil  conservation,  rents  and  wages,  inade¬ 
quate  farms,  rural-urban  communities,  and  back-to-the-land  move¬ 
ments. 

Bulletin  P-72  of  the  Iowa  station  carries  the  title  “Preventing  Farm 
Land  Price  Inflation  in  the  Midwest.”  As  you  might  expect,  the  text 
emjihasizes  some  of  the  things  individuals  and  Government  can  do  to 
discourage  runaway  inflation  in  land  prices,  and  thus  prevent  the  re¬ 
currence  of  the  disastrous  land  boom  of  a  generation  ago  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  so  many  farm  families  being  foreclosed  and  losing  all  their 
savings. 

Bulletin  389  was  issued  by  the  Minnesota  station  in  January  this 
year  and  is  entitled  “Capital  Needed  to  Farm  in  the  Midwest.”  It 
tells  in  detail  the  investment  in  land,  buildings,  livestock,  machinery, 
working  capital,  and  so  forth,  that  the  experience  of  successful  farm¬ 
ers  has  indicated  desirable.  Detailed  figures  are  given  for  modest 
farms  in  the  cut-over  areas  of  the  Lake  States,  for  dairy  farms  in  sev¬ 
eral  different  States,  for  large  cash  grain  farms  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Nebraska,  wheat  farms  in  the  Great  Plains  area,  tobacco  farms  in 
Kentucky,  hog  farms  and  various  other  types  of  farms  in  the  Midwest. 
You  can  recognize  how  useful  this  information  is  to  the  man  who  is 
considering  entering  the  farm  business,  particularly  servicemen. 

This  last  little  leaflet.  Extension  Bulletin  325,  issued  by  Purdue 
University,  Indiana,  carries  the  title  “Farming  Opportunities  in  the 
Midwest.”  This  gives  guides  to  the  prospective  land  purchaser  as  to 
what  to  look  for,  and  what  to  look  out  for,  when  selecting  a  farm. 
Copies  of  this  leaflet  can  be  found  in  every  county  agent’s  office  in  the 
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North  Central  region,  and  are  also  available  in  the  offices  of  the  county 
advisory  committees  set  up  to  help  veterans  in  the  selection  of  farms. 

Other  regional  publications  are  now  in  process  of  printing,  while 
still  more  are  in  the  drafting  stage,  and  being  reviewed  and  revised 
by  the  teclinical  workers  in  all  the  stations  in  the  region.  Some  deal 
with  the  design  and  specifications  for  farm  buildings.  In  all  of  these 
cooperative  ventures,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
a  jDarticipating  partner. 

A  recent  undertaking  has  been  the  launching  of  interregional  co¬ 
operation  between  the  North  Central  stations  and  the  Northeastern 
stations,  25  States  in  all,  on  the  economic  problems  of  dairying, 
particularly  the  matter  of  finding  future  outlets  for  the  20  percent  of 
our  dairy  production  now  being  exported  for  r^ief  purposes  and  to 
the  armed  services. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  the  inauguration  of  many  more  research 
projects  on  a  regional  basis,  both  in  tlie  Midwest,  and  throughout  the 
Nation.  These  larger  investigations  are  usually  expensive,  for  they 
require  the  participation  of  many  persons.  They  would  have  been 
undertaken  years  ago  if  adequate  funds  had  been  available.  The 
passage  of  H.  R.  6548  would  enormously  stimulate  and  facilitate 
interstate  cooperation  on  research  of  a  regional  and  national  character. 
The  record  shows  the  States  Avill  work  together  in  the  interest  of 
agriculture  and  in  the  service  oi  the  public  welfare.  They  have  done 
this  with  the  very  modest  Federal  funds  put  at  their  disposal.  They 
can  and  will  do  very  much  more  in  a  cooperative  and  coordinated 
manner  if  the  Congress  will  give  them  the  necessary  support. 

Among  the  regional  projects  that  the  States  are  eager  to  establish, 
and  that  await  the  provision  of  the  funds  to  defray  the  costs  involved, 
are  the  following : 

1.  Regional  program  for  research  on  hard  red  winter  wheat.  This 
project  has  been  prepared  by  a  committee  representing  all  of  the 
experiment  stations  in  the  Great  Plains  region  where  hard  red  winter 
wheat  is  grown. 

2.  Regional  program  for  range  and  pasture  research  in  the  short- 
grass  area  of  the  central  Great  Plains. 

3.  Developing  inbred  strains  of  poultry  and  testing  the  resulting 
hybrids  to  determine  their  suitability  and  efficiency  under  the  climatic 
and  feed  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  hybrid  poultry  can  be  developed  that  are  as 
much  superior  to  the  best  present-day  strains  as  hybrid  corn  is  better 
than  old-fashioned  open-pollinated  corn. 

4.  The  dairy  industry  is  far  and  away  the  largest  single  agricul¬ 
tural  enterprise  in  the  United  States.  Well  over  one-fifth  of  all  farm 
income  comes  from  dairjnng.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  how  impor¬ 
tant  milk  and  dairy  products  are  in  the  nutrition  of  our  people,  and 
of  the  need  to  step  up  efficiency  of  dairy  production  so  as  to  have 
dairy  products  widely  available  to  our  citizens  at  prices  they  can 
afford  to  pay.  One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  in  this  connection  is 
the  improvement  in  the  producing  ability  of  dairy  cows.  Even 
though  we  breed  our  cows  to  the  best  bulls  that  are  available,  they 
do  not  by  any  means  have  uniformly  productive  offspring. 

There  is  great  need  for  intensive  dairy  cattle  breeding  programs 
which  will  intensify  the  desirable  germ  plasm,  and  remove  the  un- 
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desirable  inheritance  characters.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  have  more 
certainty  that  the  offspring  of  our  dairy  cattle  will  have  more  uni¬ 
formly  high  productive  capacity. 

A  dairy  cattle  breeding  project  of  this  kind  will  require  many 
animals,  years  of  time,  and  much  more  money  than  individual  breed¬ 
ers,  or  even  a  single  State  agricultural  experiment  station,  can  afford. 
It  is  a  program  that  would  be  especially  well  suited  for  cooperative 
regional  or  national  reseai’ch  under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  bill.  I 
know  of  few  ways  in  which  public  money  will  be  so  likely  to  return 
dividends  many  times  over  the  amount  invested.  Not  only  will  farmers 
benefit  by  reducing  the  expense  now  caused  by  raising  heifers  that  later 
prove  to  be  unproductive ;  but  the  consuming  public  will  eventually  be 
the  largest  gainer. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  agricultural  research  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  consuming  public.  American  citizens  today  have  better  food,  and 
more  of  it,  than  the  people  of  any  other  nation. 

The  great  rank  and  file  of  our  people  have  better  food  than  even 
the  very  rich  could  afford  a  half  century  ago.  This  food  is  available 
to  them  in  great  variety  and  of  a  higher  quality  than  was  dreamed 
possible  by  our  grandparents.  Best  of  all,  the  cost  of  this  good  foody 
even  at  present  prices,  represents  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  average 
consumer’s  income  than  food  did  in  the  income  of  previous  generations. 
Agricultural  research  and  technology  in  industry  made  possible  this 
remarkable  advance  in  the  quality,  quantity,  and  economy  of  food. 
It  is  true  that  those  farmers  who  adopt  the  improved  varieties  or  new 
practices  secure  an  advantage  from  the  results  of  agricultural  re¬ 
search,  but  by  far  the  larger  benefits  are  passed  on  to  all  of  our  citizen 
consumers. 

Passage  of  H.  R.  6548  will  provide  an  enormous  stimulus  to  agri¬ 
cultural  research  throughout  the  Nation,  particularly  in  those  States 
which  have  limited  financial  resources  with  which  to  support  the  more 
difficult  research  projects.  This  bill  insures  that  the  research  is 
initiated  out  in  the  States  where  the  crops  and  livestock  are  grown 
and  where  the  farm  problems  have  to  be  met  if  agriculture  is  to  be 
strong  and  healthy.  It  pi'ovides  for  cooperation  and  coordination 
between  the  States  on  a  regional  basis  and  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  a  national  basis. 

Research  is  not  a  panacea  or  quick  cure  for  all  of  agriculture’s  ills, 
but  it  has  given  farmers  most  of  the  control  they  have  so  far  won  over 
their  difficulties  with  insects,  with  diseases  of  plants  and  animals,  with 
unfavorable  climatic  conditions,  and  with  all  the  rest  of  the  obstacles 
that  beset  the  production  of  crops  and  livestock.  Research  in  agri¬ 
culture  Can  do  even  more  to  help  farmers  in  the  years  ahead.  Farmers 
need  the  help  of  an  expanded  research  program.  They  are  asking 
their  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  to  give  them  this  service 
of  research.  We,  who  are  administrators  of  these  stations,  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  same  constructive  use  of  Federal 
money  for  an  expanded  program  of  agricultural  research  as  we  have 
for  the  limited  funds  now  at  our  disposal.  It  is  for  you,  who  are 
Members  of  Congress,  to  decide  whether  farmers  will  receive  this 
help  for  which  they  are  asking. 

That  concludes  my  personal  testimony.  I  have  a  statement  tliat  I 
would  like  to  file  for  the  record. 
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The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  may  be  made  a  part  of  the 

'Tthink  your  presentation  of  the  subject  matter  giving  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  this  legislation  has  been  very  excellen  . 

T)r  Ptartc  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  connection  with  the  needs  for  research,  I  believe  the  committee 
will  be  interested  in  the  views  of  the  Producers  Council,  the  national 
oro-anization  of  manufacturers  of  building  materials  and  equipment. 
Mr.  James  W.  Follon,  the  coiincirs  manager-director,  has  guen  me 
the'  following  statement,  which  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  read,  although  it  is  very  brief,  but  I  would  like  W  leave 
Avith  you  This  organization  is  made  up  of  manufacturers  of  building 
materials,  emphasizes  the  desirability  of  research  to  find  the  best  uses 
on  the  farm  for  the  different  types  of  building  materials,  and  they 
want  the  judgment  of  an  unbiased  public  agency  like  the  State  api- 
cultiiral  experiment  stations  to  evaluate  buildings  so  that  farmers 
makino-  their  investment,  as  they  are  going  to  make  very  rapidly  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead,  can  do  so  intelligently  and  wisely,  and 
they  want  us  to  do  the  research  rather  than  have  it 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  may  be  made  a  pait  of  the  lecoid. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows;) 

rec<!gnize(l  the  lugeiit  i  o  ye-irs  age  The  chairman  of  the  com- 

a  f bmhU^  fonner  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture  and 

farms  is  in  t  ‘recoirnize  also  that  farmers  must  invest  wisely  when 

Thly  Tl^nrnmnerSr  new  huiufings  and  facilities  and  must  keep  annual  operat- 

“'There'if  a^-ast'nSfor  research  in  developing  the  fundamental  functional 

Sorded' attention  commensurate  with  its  importance  to 

Im  t^uprove  rural  home  life.  The  Nation’s  farmers  are  sure  to  benefit  greatly 
from  the  wise  and  coordinated  study  of  farm-buildiiig  reauiiements. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Clark,  speaking  broadly,  the  main  objective 
of  this  bill  is  to  set  up,  and  in  the  right  way,  a  national 
research  program  and  to  bring  about  the  proper  coordination  of  that 

program. 

Dr.  Clark.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CiiAiKMAK.  And  in  order  to  do  that  it  takes  money. 

Dr.  Clark.  Yes. 
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the  Chaieman.  And  the  only  thing  this  bill  undertakes  to  do  is  to 
setuip  such  a  program  and  to  authorize  the  money  with  which  to  pay 
foi^  it. 

Dr.  Clark.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Andresen.  I  notice,  Dr.  Clark,  your  comment  with  reference 
to  the  dairy  situation  in  the  United  States,  and  I  heard  you  mention 
in  your  statement  that  when  this  demand  for  relief  anct  Army  pur¬ 
poses  for  dairy  products  was  over  that  we  would  have  to  find  outlets 
for  that  apparent  surplus,  if  there  is  any  at  the  time.  Have  you  given 
consideration  to  the  question  of  the  millions  of  pounds  of  vegetable 
oils  that  are  coming  into  this  country  within  the  next  2  or  3  years,  and 
its  effect  on  the  dairy  industry,  in  your  program  of  researcli? 

Dr.  Clark.  Yes.  Using  as  an  illustration  what  is  needed  for  in¬ 
terstate  operation  in  research  into  this  problem  of  trying  to  find 
ways  of  trying  to  help  the  dairy  industry  in  your  State,  in  my  State, 
and  in  the  other  States,  to  act  intelligently  in  the  face  of  these 
economic  problems  that  are  sure  to  be  had  at  some  time  in  the  months 
and  years  immediately  ahead,  I  do  not  think  that  INIinnesota,  or  Wis¬ 
consin,  or  Maine,  can  answer  the  question  that  you  have  asked,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  rest  of  the  States.  It  is  a  question  that  calls  for 
a  cooperative  and  coordinated  approach;  and  when  we  have  come 
here  we  have  taken  into  account  the  needs  and  the  problems  and  the 
opportunities  of  the  dairy  industry  of  the  Nation  and  of  agriculture 
as  a  whole. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  leave  out  of  consideration  imports  or  ex¬ 
ports,  or  whether  this  milk  ought  to  go  into  fluid  form  and  be  drunk 
as  fluid  milk,  or  whether  it  should  be  made  into  cheese,  which  is  an 
important  product  of  my  State,  or  whether  it  should  find  an  outlet 
in  dry  skim  milk,  which  is  one  of  the  newer  products.  All  of  those 
approaches  complicate  the  situation,  and  I  am  pleading  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  bill  we  are  considering  today  so  that  the  problem,  which 
is  one  of  the  biggest  problems  that  faces  the  dairy  industi-y  today,  can 
be  studied  in  a  cooperative,  coordinated,  and  effective  manner. 

Mr.  Andresen.  You  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  country  is  passing 
into  a  sort  of  free-trade  era,  on  account  of  the  demands  of  the  world ; 
and  of  course  I  am  sure  you  recognize  such  an  economy  is  bound  to 
have  repercussions  on  the  dairy  industry  of  this  country. 

Dr.  Clark.  Yes. 

IMr.  Andresen.  Now  3mu  say  you  are  going  to  seek  to  find  new  out¬ 
lets  for  the  amounts  of  dairy  products  that  are  being  shi])ped  out  of 
the  country.  I  am  sure  you  will  also  recognize  that  this  new  type 
of  free-trade  economy  is  going  to  invite  competitive  imports  of  dairy 
products  into  the  United  States,  and  they  will  have  their  efl'ect  on 
our  dairy  industry. 

At  the  present  time  oleomargerine  is  made  out  of  domestically  pro¬ 
duced  vegetable  oils,  but  some  of  these  foreign  vegetable  oils  which 
will  be  shipped  in  at  a  figure  in  competition  with  cottonseed  oil  and 
soybean  oil  will  supplant  the  domestically  produced  oils  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  oleomargerine,  and  1  am  sure  you  recognize  that  oleomar¬ 
gerine,  during  normal  times,  has  some  effect  on  the  daily  industry. 
Now,  what  is  your  idea  of  the  over-all  prospect  of  this  new  economy 
that  confronts  the  dairy  industry  and,  to  some  extent,  the  rest  of 
agriculture  ? 
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Dr.  Clark.  Mr.  Andresen,  I  cannot  give  you  a  conclusive  answer 
at  all  to  the  question  you  have  asked  me.  I  can  say  this — that  it  is  a 
question  so  tangled  up  with  a  great  many  other  factors  that  what  I 
am  pleading  for  is  that  we  do  not  undertake  to  settle  the  problems, 
or  determine  what  we  will  do  with  dry  skim  milk,  or  evaporated  milk, 
or  cheese,  or  fluid  milk  and  the  other  varied  forms  in  which  dairy 
products  find  their  outlet  separate  from  the  others.  It  is  just  as  ini- 
portant  to  the  farmer  selling  milk  in  the  city  of  Boston — what  is 
decided  about  oleomargerine  is  just  as  important — as  it  is  to  the  butter 
producer  in  Minnesota.  Unfortunately,  the  people  living,  farmers 
living,  next  to  the  big  municipal  markets,  who  sell  fluid  milk,  do  not 
always  realize  that  fact. 

So  I  am  pleading  with  this  committee  for  the  funds  which  will 
permit  us  to  set  up  an  organization  in  which  the  dairy  industry  of 
the  United  States,  wherever  it  is  located,  can  work  together  to  evaluate 
and  study  these  problems  with  which  we  are  faced,  of  which  you 
have  given  one  example  and  could  give  many  others ;  and  that  we  may 
be  able  to  work  out  a  united,  coordinated,  accurate  analysis  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  welfare  of  the  dairy  industry,  in  the  face  of  these 
problems,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  well. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Of  course,  at  the  present  time  we  are  dealing  with 
other  obstacles  working  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  dairy  industry, 
as  you  well  know ;  but  I  assume  that  your  remarks  are  directed  to  the 
time  when  we  are  back  to  the  period  when  we  will  be  free  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  controls,  when  the  Government  does  not  in  a  large  measure 
control  every  individual  and  business. 

Dr.  Clark.  Yes.  And  I  am  taking  the  position,  Mr.  Andresen,  that 
the  farmers  of  your  State  and  of  mine,  and  the  other  dairy  farmers, 
and  the  farmers  jiroducing  other  commodities  as  well,  are  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  research,  the  best  possible  research  we  know  how  to  con¬ 
duct,  and  research  that  is  not  limited  only  to  assisting  them  and  help¬ 
ing  them  to  analyze  the  problems  with  which  they  are  faced  but  so 
that  we  may  work  out  the  best  solution  that  can  be  found  to  these 
problems ;  and  that  we  will  do  the  research  work  before  the  program 
is  adopted,  or  before  we  form  our  opinions. 

Mr.  Andresen.  I  agree  with  you  on  the  question  of  research  and 
the  need  for  it ;  but  we  are  dealing  with  realities  when  we  come  to  dis¬ 
cussing  this  period  of  new-free-trade  economy.  Do  you  think  the 
dairy  farmer  can  survive  that  type  of  economy,  even  if  we  do  have 
this  research  ? 

Dr.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  I  am  competent  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Well,  as  an  economist,  would  you  say  that  the 
economy  that  we  are  going  into - 

Dr.  Clark.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  have  a  very  high  professional 
standing  as  an  economist;  I  am  in  research  administration;  and  my 
opinion  as  an  economist  would  not  be  worth  any  more  than  that  of 
anyone  else  in  this  room. 

Mr.  VooRHis.  Wliat  kind  of  economy  are  we  going  into,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  ask  ? 

Mr.  Andresen.  We  are  entering  these  economic  trade  conferences, 
with  a  lot  of  free-trade  proposals. 

Mr.  VooRHis.  You  were  speaking  of  getting  rid  of  Government 
controls. 
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Mr.  Andresen.  What  I  was  really  getting  clown  to  was  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  this  economy  as  it  is  relatecl  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
sought  to  be  had  in  the  chairman’s  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Andresen,  is  this  not  true,  that  whether  we 
change  our  economy  or  not  this  bill  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Andresen.  That  may  be. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  question  of  whether  the  dairy  farmer  can 
operate  in  a  free  economy  or  in  a  changed  economy  does  change  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

Dr.  Clark.  That  is  exactly  my  position;  that  research  should  gd 
ahead.  And  there  again  it  is  our  job  as  public  agents  to  work  for 
the  solution  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
public  in  analyzing  the  problems  and  to  publish  the  facts  citing  the 
things  which  we  think  can  be  constructively  worked  out,  not  only 
as  they  affect  the  dairying  business,  the  wheat  grower,  but  other  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  work  which  we  luTve  not  been  able  to  do,  but  which  can 
be  done  if  such  legislation  is  enacted. 

Mr.  Andresen.  I  am  glad  the  chairman  came  to  your  assistance 
in  answering  the  question - 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Andresen,  I  do  not  thinlc  Dr.  Clark  needed 
any  assistance. 

Mr.  Andresen.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  But  do  you  not  think  we 
ought  to  act  before  we  take  some  move  in  the  other  direction. 

Dr.  Clark.  I  am  a  research  administrator,  Mr.  Andresen,  and  in 
my  judgment  you  must  have  research  before  you  are  going  to  be  able 
to  assist  the  country. 

I  am  only  asking  today  that  you  give  us  the  funds  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  give  you  the  facts  which  will  be  helpful  to  the  country,  and 
when  you  come  here  you  can  properly  legislate  on  all  of  these  major 
problems  which  face  you,  and  as  they  affect  basic  agriculture  and  the 
welfare  of  the  public.  That  is  my  program. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Then  I  say  to  you,  that  when  these  realities  that  I 
mentioned  take  place,  there  will  have  to  be  more  research,  if  we  are 
going  to  find  markets  for  the  products  that  we  will  have  in  hand. 

Dr.  Clark.  If  you  can  stop  progress  you  may  be  able  to  stop  the 
necessity  for  research ;  but  we  are  going  to  have  progress  and  we  must 
have  research. 

Ml’.  Andresen.  Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pace. 

Mr.  Pace.  Dr.  Clark,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  I  think  the  future  of 
agriculture  is  wrapped  up  in  research.  And  I  would  like  to  get  into 
this  record  a  comment  from  you  as  to  the  dollar  return  on  the  money 
that  would  be  spent  under  this  program. 

X  Just  by  way  of  illustration.  Congress  has  through  the  years  carried 
on  an  enormous  river-development  progi’am  in  this  country,  and  I 
understand  that  the  Army  engineers  first  find  that  there  is  a  return, 
dollar  for  dollar ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  are  to  spend  $100,000,000  on  the 
development  of  a  river  for  navigation  pui’poses  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  it  will  save  the  people,  over  that  period  of  years,  $100,000,000, 
and  that  is  the  justification  for  the  project,  and  Congress  appropriates 
the  funds  for  the  development  of  the  river. 

With  that  idea  in  mind,  what  would  be  your  estimate  of  the  return 
in  dollars,  on  a  similar  basis  of  comparison,  from  a  research  program, 
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or  the  probable  dollar  benefit,  not  only  to  the  producers  but  to  the 
consumers  of  the  Nation? 

Dr.  Clark.  Well,  you  men  have  heard  the  figure  as  to  what  the 
development  of  hybrid  corn  meant  to  the  United  States  in  helping 
provide  food  for  the  world. 

Mr.  Dace.  Would  you  just  comment  on  that  benefit  for  the  record? 

Dr.  Clark.  That  has  run  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  half  billion  dol¬ 
lars  a  year. 

I  think  I  might  take  another  illustration  in  my  own  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  we  are  not  one  of  the  big  States  that  has  as  much  good 
soil  as  some  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union ;  but  about  5  or  6  years 
ago,  from  our  own  agricultural  experiment  station,  was  released  a  new 
.  variety  of  oats,  which  again,  from  the  national  standpoint,  is  not  as 
large  or  as  important  as  some  other  crops,  and  is  not  as  important  in 
our  State  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  other  States,  but  that  variety  of  oats, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  from  a  single  acre  of  land,  will  produce 
25  to  40  percent  more  oats  than  any  other  variety  of  oats  that  was 
previously  available. 

In  the  year  1944,  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  they  increased  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  oats  from  this  newly  developed  variety,  which  took  no  more 
land  and  no  more  labor  except  in  harvest,  and  it  meant  at  least  $15,- 
000,000  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  it  meant  some 
$15,000,000  last  year,  1945 ;  and  it  is  going  to  mean  at  least  $15,000,000 
in  1946. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  variety  developed?  Who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  development  of  the  variety? 

Dr.  Clark.  That.variety  was  developed  at  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  agricultural  experiment  station,  and  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  participated  in  it.  1  want  to  say  that  we  now 
have  under  way  in  our  station  a  breeding  program,  very  modest  one, 
connected  with  oats,  and  already  in  only  5  years  since  we  released 
those  oats  we  have  a  new  variety  called  Forvic  which  we  have  de¬ 
veloped.  This  is  an  improved  variety  which  will  develop  between  5 
and  10  percent  more  than  the  Vicland  variety.  We  have  made  pre¬ 
liminary  releases  of  this  variety  this  year,  and  next  year  it  will  be 
available. 

INIr.  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson.  On  this  point,  I  am  quite  surprised.  I  wonder  if  I 
understood  you  correctly,  when  you  speak  of  this  Vicland  oats  that 
they  meant  such  a  great  increase  on  the  same  number  of  acres,  without 
any  increase  in  the  fertilizer;  do  I  understand  you  correctly? 

Dr.  Clark.  That  is  correct,  you  do. 

Mr.  Johnson.  When  you  have  to  replace  those  nutrients,  you  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  to  do  that,  do  3''ou  not  ? 

Dr.  Clark.  Yes;  sir.  I  simply  cite  that  as  something  that  was 
done.  1  do  not  mean  that  you  can  keep  that  up  indefinitely.  I  am 
saying  we  did  get  that  increase  in  production  of  grain  by  using  that 
particular  strain. 

Mr.  Johnson.  This  immediately  brings  up  another  problem  that  we 
must  consider,  and  consider  most  seriously,  that  is,  the  matter  of  soil 
conservation,  because  we  know  that  whatever  you  take  out  of  the  land 
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you  have  to  put  back  by  way  of  fertilizer.  If  you  grow  these  larger 
crops  on  the  land,  surely,  we  have  to  put  back  these  nutrients. 

Dr.  Clark.  That  is  quite  true.  You  cannot  draw  more  checks 
against  your  soil  bank  than  you  make  deposits  in  the  way  of  plant 
food.  It  is  necessary  to  have  that  balance  established  and  maintained 
at  all  times. 

ISlr.  Pace.  Doctor,  in  one  of  the  comparisons  of  your  illustration, 
you  compared  your  research  work  in  other  fields,  that  is,  a  comparison 
of  your  work  and  the  work  in  other  research  fields. 

Dr.  Clark.  That  is  correct. 

INIr.  Pace.  Dr.  Clark,  would  you  care  for  the  sake  of  the  record 
and  for  the  information  of  Congress  and  the  general  public  to  attempt 
to  make  a  general  estimate  of  your  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  return 
that  the  Nation  will  benefit  from  this  comprehensive  research  pro¬ 
gram?  In  other  words,  would  you  say  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  100 
to  1  or  a  1,000  to  1  return  on  these  dollars  that  are  invested  ? 

Dr.  Clark.  Anything  I  might  say  is  purely  an  opinion,  and  purely 
guesswork,  but  I  am  prepared  to  defend — and  to  supply  supporting 
data  that  I  have,  too — that  over  the  years  in  the  past  public  moneys 
expended  in  agricultural  research  have  been  returned  in  money  pay¬ 
able  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  public  itself  at  least  20  to  1  or  25  to  1, 
and  perhaps  more. 

INIr.  Pace.  That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Voorhis. 

IMr.  V  ooRHis.  I  would  like  to  start  out  by  saying  before  this  com¬ 
mittee  what  I  have  said  at  other  places,  and  that  is,  I  feel  that  the 
testimony  you  gave  our  subcommittee  out  in  Chicago  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  is  probably  as  good  a  statement  of  the  progress  of  American  agri¬ 
culture  and  their  hope  of  solution  as  I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  to. 

Mr.  Hore.  Will  the  gentleman  from  California  yield  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  will. 

Air.  Hope.  I  would  just  like  to  concur  in  what  the  gentleman  has 
said.  I  want  to  concur  in  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 

Air.  Voorhis.  Thank  you.  Air.  Hope.  Dr.  Clark,  I  would  like,  if  it 
has  not  already  been  answered  before,  and  it  may  have  been  before  I 
came  in,  to  ask  you  to  compare  the  situation  as  to  what  it  will  be 
after  this  bill  is  passed  with  what  it  is  now. 

Dr.  Clark.  At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Government  is  making 
grants  to  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  roughly  $7,000,000 
annually.  If  this  bill  is  passed  and  put  into  effect,  and  the  increments 
over  the  years  are  granted  and  the  appropriations  made,  the  States 
will  be  receiving  from  Federal  sources  $20,000,000  annually,  or 
approximately  three  times  what  they  are  now  receiving.  Now  you 
gentlemen  appreciate  that  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
are  also  supiiorted  by  the  State,  and  that  in  many  States  the  State 
contribution  is  several  times  over  what  the  Federal  contribution  is. 
In  my  own  Sate  it  is  six  or  seven  times  as  much.  In  other  States  the 
percentage  is  even  more;  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases  it  is  less. 
The  national  figure  is  something  like  2.7. 

Air.  Voorhis.  Air.  Pace  mentioned.  Dr.  Clark,  certain  other  types  of 
expenditures.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  $20,000,000  figure  is  less 
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than  the  cost  of  one  dam  that  they  propose  to  build  in  my  district  that 
my  people  do  not  want  them  to  build.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Dr.  Clark.  I  think  that  is  about  right  in  many  cases;  it  is  a  very 
modest  figure,  I  mean. 

Mr.  VooRHis.  That  is  all  I  have  now. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hill,  do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  you  have  discussed  the 
matter  of  wheat?  You  mentioned  oats.  I  am  not  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  oats,  except  as  a  part  of  the  over-all  picture,  but  I  wish  you 
would  discuss  the  matter  as  to  what  might  be  done  with  wheat.  That 
is  a  subject  in  which  we  are  all  interested,  and  I  think  we  will  all 
continue  to  be  interested  in  the  near  future  at  least.  I  know  you  have 
done  some  work  in  some  of  the  States,  and  I  know  you  know  something 
about  wheat.  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  it? 

Dr.  Clark.  Yes,  indeed.  As  a  boy  1  was  brought  up  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  where  wheat  is  a  pretty  important  product.  We  have 
seen  one  disease  after  another  in  rapid  jirocession  attack  the  spring- 
wheat  program  in  that  State,  and  it  has  brought  the  production  of 
wheat  down  to  the  point,  down  and  down  and  down  to  the  point  where 
wheat  ceased  to  be  profitable  as  a  crop  and  the  farmers  went  out  of  it. 
We  were  then  presented  with  a  very  serious  situation.  Then  I  saw 
research  made  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  other  centers  which 
developed  disease-resistant  strains  which  enabled  wheat  to  grow  in  the 
presence  of  these  diseases  and  produce  a  good  crop  and  produce  a 
better  quality  of  wlieat  than  we  had  been  able  to  before;  and  it  pro¬ 
duced  a  better  quality  of  flour  than  our  previous  wheat  had  produced. 
It  was  even  better  quality  of  flour  than  the  wheat  we  had  before,  before 
it  was  attacked  by  this  wheat  disease.  However,  one  should  not  be 
deceived  by  the  progress  which  has  been  made  so  far. 

These  diseases  have  not  stopped.  There  are  new  diseases  con¬ 
stantly  coming  over  the  horizon.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
status  quo  or  standing  still  in  agriculture.  If  we  stop  we  go  back 
because  these  new  pests  and  new  problems  are  constantly  coming 
on,  and  run  as  fast  as  we  can  progress  is  slow  because  these  new 
obstacles  are  coming  up.  In  the  case  of  wheat  America  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  its  place  in  the  agricultural  picture  unless  we  have 
continuous  progress  because  the  farmers  have  to  have  a  much  higher 
income  and  they  must  have  a  large  wheat  program  or  they  will  lose 
out.  I  want  to  warn  you  again  that  this  is  not  something  for  today 
or  tomorrow,  or  that  you  can  close  up  10  years  hence  unless  you 
want  to  slip  back.  The  price  of  progress  is  continuous  research. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoeven,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Dr.  Clark,  what  do  you  contemplate  in  the  matter 
of  research  into  the  byproducts  of  corn  ? 

Dr.  Clark.  There  is  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work  being  done 
in  the  Peoria  Regional  Laboratory  which  is  financed  with  Federal 
funds,  and  which  has  a  very  broad  coverage.  This  is  something 
with  which  I,  as  one  of  the  directors,  and  all  of  the  other  State 
directors  share  in  in  the  way  of  development  and  coordination,  and 
we  do  work  with  them  very  closely.  They  are  doing  a  marvelous 
of  work  there,  and  they  are  to  be  highly  commended  for  it. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  You  know  of  the  work  done  at  the  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege? 
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Dr.  Clark.  I  do.  I  might  say  that  the  man  at  the  head  of  the 
Iowa  State  College,  and  a  man  who  is  doing  a  very  fine  job  there 
is  a  man  that  I  am  very  closely  familiar  with,  and  I  might  say  with 
a  due  amount  of  modesty  I  hope  that  while  the  work  is  being  done 
at  Iowa  State,  he  is  a  Minnesota  man. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  What  do  you  say  as  to  research  in  hybrid  corn  ?  How 
are  we  getting  any  advances  as  to  that?  Is  any  improvement  being 
shown  ? 

•  Dr.  Clark.  Yes.  We  still  have  problems  in  corn  production  in 
connection  with  the  greater  adaptability  of  corn  to  specific  areas 
and  specific  soils  and  types  of  climatic  conditions.  Hybrid  corn 
is  so  much  better  than  open  pollinated  corn,  and  almost  in  any  way 
better  than  what  we  had  before.  But  now  we  are  finding  that  we 
have  got  to  cut  down  and  do  our  job  on  corn  in  a  more  specific 
manner  so  that  we  can  meet  the  requirements  which  are  demanded 
by  various  conditions  which  are  met  in  certain  localities  and  under 
certain  conditions.  For  instance,  we  are  recognizing  differences  in 
the  requirements  that  must  be  met  in  localities  which  are  contiguous 
to  another,  and  we  find  that  we  have  to  have  varieties  of  corn  that 
will  grow  on  one  person’s  farm  in  a  particular  type  of  soil,  or  on  a 
particular  type  of  slope,  and  will  do  better  in  production  on  that 
particular  farm  than  the  type  of  corn  that  will  be  suitable  for  some 
farm  closely  adjacent  thereto. 

Mr.  Hoevek.  Will  we  get  to  the  point  where  we  can  take  this 
hybrid  corn  seed  and  say  that  the  fanner  can  grow  it  by  simply 
rejDlanting  it  from  his  own  corn  each  year,  from  year  to  year? 

Dr.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  chance  in  tlie  world  of  doing 
that.  Personally,  I  do  not  cai’e  if  it  never  does  come  about.  The  cost 
of  seed  com  per  acre  of  land  is  microscopic  compared  to  the  cost  of 
producing  the  corn  crop  on  that  acre  of  land,  particularly  when  you 
figure  the  investment.  The  price  for  purchasing  a  good  hybrid  com 
seed  is  only  a  very,  very  small  fraction,  and  it  is  the  biggest  and 
best  investment  the  farmer  can  make  in  getting  that  seed  over  the 
purchase  of  a  poor  type  of  seed  which  would  produce  a  poor  crop 
of  corn.  I  think  it  is  most  important. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Dr.  Clark.  The  very  nature  of  hybrid  corn  is  such  that  we  have 
to  come  back  and  get  these  inbreds  every  year.  There  is  no  way 
that  you  can  go  along  wdth  the  same  com  from  year  to  year.  I 
doubt  if  there  ever  will  be. 

Mr.  HoEmN.  I  was  interested  whether  in  the  possible  future  there 
might  be  future  development  that  would  make  it  unnecessary. 

Dr.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  that  is  feasible;  I  doubt  very  much  if 
it  is  advisable,  because  by  continuing  this  method  we  are  going  to 
increase  every  year  the  quality  of  the  corn  that  we  will  produce.  If 
we  utilized  the  same  corn  every  year,  even  assuming  that  it  was  as 
good  as  it  was  that  year,  you  would  stop  right  there. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  your  very  fine 
presentation. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CLARENCE  DORMAN,  DIRECTOR,  EXPERIMENT 

STATION,  MISSISSIPPI  STATE  COLLEGE,  COLLEGE  STATION, 

MISS. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  welcome  as  our  next  witness 
Dr.  Clarence  Dorman,  of  the  Mississippi  State  College  Experiment 
Station.  I  understand,  Doctor,  you  are  speaking  for  the  directors 
of  the  Southern  Agricultural  Experimental  Stations;  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Dorman.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  authority  to  siieak  for  the  other  southern 
directors  ? 

Dr.  Dorman.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Dr.  Dorman.  As  stated  by  Dr.  Baver,  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  the  South  have  been  working  with  and  at  the  request  of 
farm  organizations,  agricultural  commodity  organizations  and  othere 
since  1944  in  making  a  detailed  study  of  our  present  research  program 
and  the  need  for  additional  research.  The  additional  research  needed 
at  this  time,  which  will  be  presented  here,  has  been  developed  with 
a  thorough  appraisal  of  our  present  program.  It  is  made  up  of  the 
request  for  additional  research  by  individual  farmers,  farm  and  other 
organizations,  and  by  suggestions  of  trained  stations  committees. 

It  has  been  developed  by  the  participation  of  all  the  Southern  States 
in  a  joint  and  well-coordinated  effort. 

The  suggested  research  program  for  the  South  is  built  primarily 
on  cotton  research  and  alternate  and  supplementary  enterprises  for 
cotton.  The  two  segments  together  comprise  the  iiresently  suggested 
new  and  exiianded  research  program  for  southern  agriculture  and 
southern  problems  within  the  scope  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations. 

Cotton  has  a  difficult  position  as  a  raw  fiber.  Increased  production 
efficiency  will,  without  doubt,  aid  in  the  future.  Frankly,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  South  can  possibly  hope  to  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  other  agricultural  regions  in  this  country  until  such 
time  as  the  total  agricultural  production  per  person  and  per  acre  is 
materially  increased.  It  is  hoped  that  alternate  and  supplementary 
enterprises  to  cotton  may  be  developed. 

Cotton  is  one  of  the  most  important  crops  in  American  agriculture. 
Historically,  the  world  need  for  comfortable  and  durable  clothing  was 
supplied  only  after  the  cotton  industry  of  the  South  had  developed, 
and  the  settlement  of  this  large  segment  of  the  United  States  was  based 
on  suppl3dng  the  world  need  for  cotton.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
present  jiopulation  in  the  United  States  is  dependent  on  cotton  for  a 
significant  portion  of  its  income.  A  gi-eat  industry  has  been  built 
around  cotton,  its  production,  the  tools  and  supplies  entering  into  its 
production,  its  processing,  manufacturing,  transportation,  handling, 
and  financing.  For  many  years  American  cotton  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  items  in  international  trade,  and  I’eceipts  from  the  sale 
of  American  cotton  to  foreign  countries  constituted  th^bulk  of  the 
favorable  balance  which  was  so  helpful  in  developing  this  entire 
Nation.  In  fact,  world-wide  experience  seems  proof  that  cotton  has 
been  the  greatest  agricultural  crop  in  the  world — cotton  is  produced 
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in  every  section  of  evei-y  country  in  the  world  having  conditions  suit¬ 
able  to  its  growth. 

Nevertheless,  a  prospective  cotton  situation  for  tlie  future  holds  the 
promise  of  new  and  perplexing  problems  that  will  further  complicate 
the  old  ones. 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  this  country  cotton  has  been  so  prominently 
intermingled  with  the  warp  and  woof  of  national  economy  that  any 
serious  and  permanent  dislocation  of  cotton  would  be  a  serious  dis- 
. location  of  the  national  economy  in  its  entirety. 

I  am  indebted  to  Cotton  Statistics  and  Related  Data,  published  by' 
the  National  Cotton  Council  of  America,  for  impressive  figures  on 
the  importance  of  cotton  not  only  in  the  South  but  in  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  There  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton  approximately 
1), 000, 000  persons.  Adding  those  working  in  gins,  oil  mills,  ware¬ 
houses,  compresses,  and  the  buyers,  and  merchants,  with  their  de¬ 
pendents,  the  total  number  of  persons  mainly  dependent  on  cotton  ap¬ 
proaches  10,000,000.  Those  engaged  in  the  ]n’ocessing  and  manufac¬ 
turing  of  cotton,  with  their  dependents,  are  more  than  3,000,000 ;  and 
thus  the  total  number  of  persons  mainly  dependent  on  cotton  as  their 
source  of  livelihood  is  about  12,000,000.  That  is  nearly  one-tenth  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  In  addition,  millions  of  others  derive 
a  part  of  their  income  from  transportation,  wholesale  and  retail  trade, 
and  other  services  pertaining  to  cotton,  so  that  the  total  number  of 
persons  de])endent  in  whole  or  in  part  on  cotton  for  a  livelihood  has 
been  estimated  to  be  more  than  21,000,000.  That  is  nearly  one-sixtli 
of  the  entire  pojmlation  of  the  United  States. 

Anything  wliich  interferes  seriously  with  the  source  of  livelihood 
of  a  tenth  of  the  people  of  any  nation,  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  entire  nation.  The  problem  of  cotton  is  therefore  not  a 
problem  of  the  South  alone,  it  is  a  problem  of  the  Nation. 

Within  the  Cotton  Belt  the  importance  of  cotton  is  even  more 
striking.  Here  live  the  9,000,000  cotton  producers  and  other  millions 
who  secure  all  or  a  portion  of  their  livelihood  from  the  man¬ 
ufacture,  processing,  marketing,  and  transportation  of  cotton. 
The  southern  pattern  of  farming  and  the  economic  structure  of  the 
South  are  built  around  cotton.  The  size  of  the  farms,  the  farm  build¬ 
ings,  farm  machinery,  as  well  as  the  number  of  farmers  and  the 
number  of  cultivated  acres,  all  have  been  determined  by  the  require¬ 
ments  of  cotton.  Credit  facilities,  transportation,  as  well  as  industries, 
such  as  gins,  warehouses,  compresses,  siiinning,  and  clothing  manu¬ 
facturing  plants,  and  the  thousands  of  large  and  small  business  con¬ 
cerns  that  serve  farmers,  have  been  built  by  and  depend  upon  cotton. 

I  want  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  suggested  additional  research 
on  cotton  and  related  problems.  Research  that  has  been  suggested 
to  serve  cotton  production  and  max’keting  has  emphasized  the  need 
for  more  efficient  production  and  marketing,  i-educing  the  cost  of 
production,  and  the  importance  of  improving  the  quality.  All  of 
these  objectives  are  considered  important  to  the  improvement  in 
the  competitive  position  of  cotton  as  a  raw  fiber  and  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  cotton  farmers. 

Fields  of  research  work  proposed  under  this  program  are  designed 
to  develop  systems  of  soil  and  farm  management,  production,  and 
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marketing  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  cost  of  production,  marketing, 
and  the  conservation  of  soil  and  human  resources. 

The  following  fields  of  research  work  have  been  suggested  specific 
to  cotton  and  related  problems :  _ 

Economic  adjustments  in  cotton  farming;  to  estimate  the  relative 
advantages  of  cotton  production  in  a  stable  system  of  farming  on 
farms  of  each  producing  area;  to  evaluate  the  possible  alternatives 
to  cotton  in  terms  of  income  to  farms  and  maintenance  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  soil  resources ;  to  find  the  desirable  adjustments  in  the  farming 
system  in  each  producing  area  from  the  standpoint  of  income 'and 
conservation  of  soil  resources;  to  ascertain  farmer  experience  with 
enterprises  other  than  cotton;  farm  management  in  adjustments  on 
cotton  farms,  and  the  feasibility  of  growing  cotton  with  alterriate 
enterprises.  Studies  on  specific  farms  for  combining  in  a  practical 
way  cotton  and  supplementary  enterprises. 

Additional  work  on  harvesting  and  ginning;  These  studies  would 
include  defoliation,  iDicking,  stripping  and  wrapping,  drying,  pre¬ 
cleaning,  ginning  and  cleaning,  lint  cleaning,  and  the  influence  of 
mechanization  on  quality. 

Cotton  quality:  Methods  of  detei’inining  quality,  fundamental 
studies  of  fiber  quality,  the  influence  of  climate,  plant  nutrition,  and 
other  factors  on  quality. 

Cotton  improvement :  Breeding  cotton  for  specific  manufacturing 
purposes;  disease-resistant  varities  for  mechanical  harvesting,  breed¬ 
ing  for  specific  local  conditions,  fundamental  genetic  studies,  and  the 
role  of  hormones  in  cotton  production.  ■ 

Cotton  soils;  Additional  research  is  needed  to  study  the  influence 
of  alternate  crops  on  Texas  root  rot,  fertilizer  placement,  the  effect 
of  fertilizers  on  the  quality  of  fiber  and  oil,  and  soil  adaptability  for 
cotton  production. 

Cultural  practices,  mechanized  production,  the  adaptability  of 
machinery  for  different  size  and  types  of  farm  topography,  and  soil 
types,  development  of  improved  machinery. 

Cotton  diseases :  Soil  sanitation  practices  for  the  control  of  nema¬ 
todes  and  diseases,  see  treatments.  Fundamental  studies  on  disease 
organisms  especially  boll  rot,  verticillium  with  angular  leaf  spot,  and 
so  forth. 

Cotton  insects :  Approached  from  a  regional  basis  more  research 
is  needed  on  joink  boll  worm,  boll  weevil,  and  aphids  including  more 
fundamental  studies  on  insect  ecology. 

Cotton  marketing:  Beginning  with  cleaning,  packaging,  grading 
sampling,  transportation,  merchandising,  the  field  of  cotton  marketing 
should  be  im23roved  wherever  possible. 

Now  as  to  research  on  enteiq^rises  alternate  and  supplementary  to 
cotton.  Even  if  jDrofitable  outlets  can  be  found  for  all  of  the  cotton 
that  could  be  jDroduced  by  the  southern  Cotton  Belt  the  matter  of 
providing  alternate  and  sui^jolementary  enteri:)rises  would  still  be  a 
most  urgent  and  j^ressing  jDroblem.  Much  of  the  land  in  the  area  is 
unsuited  to  cotton  production.  Alternate  enterjDrises  are  needed  to 
replace  cotton  on  these  lands.  Major  j^roportion  of  the  income  is 
now  from  about  one-quarter  of  the  land  area — the  other  land  should 
be  made  to  contribute  a  larger  portion.  Su^^plementary  enterprises 
are  needed  to  cqnserve  the  soil,  to  heljD  jprovide  regular  employment  to 
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supply  adequate  diet  and  to  supplement  the  farm  income  of  the  region. 
The  following  is  a  group  of  fields  of  research  work  now  needed  or 
greatly  expanded  to  furnish  information  relative  to  the  development 
of  alternate  and  supplementary  enterprises  to  cotton. 

Turning  now  to  research  on  alternate  and  supplementai'y  enter¬ 
prises  for  the  South.  Crop  improvement  other  than  cotton ;  additional 
research  on  genetics  and  crop  breeding  approached  from  a  local  and 
regional  basis  for  crop  improvement ;  disease  resistance  in  forage  and 
pasture  crops,  small  grains,  corn,  and  other  supplementary  crops;  seed 
production. 

Cultural  practices,  including  mechanization  and  harvesting;  special 
equipment  for  special  crops,  for  example,  peanuts,  sweetpotatoes, 
sorghum,  rice,  forage  crops,  grass  seed ;  drying  and  preservation  of 
crops;  improved  harvesting  equipment;  improved  land  preparation, 
planting,  cultivation;  machines  designed  for  small  farms,  on  a  local 
and  regional  basis. 

Diseases  of  crops  other  than  cotton :  Corn  diseases,  peanut  diseases, 
small  grain  diseases,  fundamental  studies  on  disease  organisms  re¬ 
sponsible  for  diseases  of  southern  crops,  leaf  spot  and  soil  borne  dis¬ 
eases  approached  from  a  local  and  regional  basis. 

Horticulture:  Fruits — soil  and  plant. nutrition  as  related  to  more 
efficient  and  higher-quality  production,  disease  resistance  and  control, 
insect  control,  and  the  development  of  varieties  and  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  for  home  use.  Vegetables — improved  varieties  through  breed¬ 
ing  for  adaptability,  disease  resistance,  better  quality,  soil  and  plant 
nutrition  for  more  efficient  and  higher  quality  production. 

F’orestry:  Efficient  production  from  farm  woodlands  offers  the 
farmers  of  the  Cotton  Belt  supplementary  income,  research  on  more 
efficient  production  and  harvesting,  management  and  stand  establish¬ 
ment  from  the  farm  forestry  standpoint  is  badly  needed. 

Market  outlets  and  marketing  facilities  and  methods  for  southern 
farm  products  other  than  cotton ;  work  on  four  large  groups  has  been 
suggested,  livestock  products ;  fruits  and  vegetables ;  dairy  products ; 
poultry  and  eggs ;  various  so-called  specialty  crops. 

Insects  affecting  enterprises  alternate  and  supplementary  to  cot¬ 
ton — cereal  forage  and  pasture  crop  insects;  truck  crop  insects;  stor¬ 
age  insects  and  insect  enemies  of  livestock  and  man. 

Noxious  weeds:  Many  farmers  and  farm  organizations  have  re¬ 
quested  information  and  a  research  program  on  noxious  weed  control 
and  eradication. 

Pasture  and  range :  Pasture  and  forage  crops  are  essential  to  pro¬ 
vide  necessary  livestock  feed  and  soil  cover  together  with  the  green 
manure  crops  required  to  build  up  and  maintain  southern  soils,  plant 
varieties,  plant  combination,  fertilization  palatability,  seasonal  graz¬ 
ing  and  many  other  factors  need  intensive  study. 

Animal  industry :  The  developments  and  testing  of  cattle  for  the 
South ;  utilization  of  pasture  and  forage  crops ;  winter  grazing ;  sup¬ 
plementary  feeding;  utilization  of  home-grown  feed  by  beef  cattle, 
swine,  and  poultry ;  control  of  insects,  internal  and  external  parasites 
and  diseases  need  continuous  study.  These  problems  will  become  more 
intense  as  the  livestock  population  increases. 

Dairy  industry:  Feeding,  grazing,  disease  control;  nutrition;  milk 
producing;  value  of  adapted  crops;  economics  of  dairying,  particu- 
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krly  the  cost  of  production  under  different  farm-management  prac¬ 
tices.  .  . 

Nutrition :  Research  into  the  problems  of  human  nutrition  and  the 
nutritive  value  of  agricultural  commodities.  The  gains  or  losses  in 
nutritive  value  that  may  take  place  in  the  production,  distribution, 
processing,  and  preparation  of  food  for  use  by  the  consumer. 

ISIr.  Chairman,  I  have  listed  many  of  the  problems  that  urgently 
need  research  at  this  time.  No  doubt  many  additional  problems  will 
arise  from  time  to  time.  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that 
none  of  these  problems  is  being  worked  on  now,  but  those  that  are 
being  attacked  need  a  greatly  intensified  program. 

This  proposed  legislation  provides  for  work  on  the  problems  of  agri¬ 
culture  on  the  local,  regional,  and  national  level ;  it  provides  for  re¬ 
search  to  adopt  the  principles  worked  out  on  the  regional  level  to  local 
problems;  it  provides  for  a  cooperative  and  coordinated  research 
program  within  the  States,  within  regions,  and  within  the  Nation. 

The  Southern  States  working  with  different  organizations  and  the 
Department  in  the  development  of  the  program  submitted,  feel  that 
it  is  of  utmost  importance  to  agriculture,  and  as  representatives  of  the 
States  we  sincerely  hope  to  see  the  proposed  legislation,  H.  R.  6545, 
passed  by  Congress. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing 
here  and  presenting  my  views  and  the  views  of  the  other  directors 
in  this  regard. 

The  CiiAiRMAisr.  We  thank  you  for  your  statement.  Are  there  any 
questions  ?  If  not,  Ave  will  proceed  to  the  next  witness.  I  should  like 
to  finish  the  testimony  of  the  experimental  stations  today. 

The  next  witness  we  have  is  Dr.  W.  B.  Kemp,  director  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  at  the  station  in  IMaryland.  I  understand  he  speaks  for 
the  directors  of  all  the  experimental  stations  in  the  northeast  region. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  W.  B.  KEMP,  MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL 

EXPERIMENT  STATION,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 

EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  IN  THE  NORTHEAST  REGION 

Dr.  Kemp.  The  directors  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in 
the  12  Northeastern  States  favor  passage  of  bill  H.  R.  6548  as  a  means 
for  more  effectively  meeting  the  demands  for  increased  agricultural 
research. 

There  have  been  numei’ous  demonstrations  in  recent  years  that 
research  is  capable  of  solving  many  of  the  ]3roblems  of  our  farm  people. 
Its  results  have  been  carried  to  the  indiAudual  farms  through  I'esident 
teaching  and  the  cooperative  extension  activities  of  land-grant  colleges 
and  the  Federal  (xovenunent.  Many  farm  people,  therefore,  are 
aAvare  of  the  importance  of  both  scientific  research  and  experimen¬ 
tation  to  agriculture.  As  a  consequence,  experiment  stations  are 
being  called  upon  by  a  large  number  of  individuals,  by  commodity 
groups  and  by  other  faiiners  organizations  for  research  on  problems 
that  cannot  now  be  attacked  effectively  because  of  inadequate  per¬ 
sonnel  and  facilities. 

For  instance,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  Avithin  the  past  year  at 
least  three  different  commodity  associations  and  the  society  of  Farm 
Women  of  that  State  have  sent  to  the  agricultural  experiment  station 
formal  resolutions  urging  either  inaug-uration  or  expansion  of  specific 
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lines  of  research.  These  associations  are  the  Potato  Seed  Improve¬ 
ment  Committee  of  the  Crop  Improvement  Association;  a  committee 
representing  the  State  Association  of  Artificial  Breeding  Coopera¬ 
tives;  and  the  Montgomery  County  Beekeepers  Association. 

As  an  illustratio]!  of  this  demand  in  the  State  of  New  York,  a 
mimeographed  report  of  the  Temporary  Commission  oil  Agriculture 
presents  a  list  of  16  fields  of  work  in  which  farmers  make  specific 
requests  for  research.  This  list  begins  with,  “breeding  to  obtain 
varieties  of  crops  that  will  yield  well,  are  nutritious,  resistant  to 
disease  and  adapted  to  New  York  soil  and  climatic  conditions,”  and 
it  ends  with,  “labor  simplification  and  efficiency.” 

Among  the  many  requests  within  the  year  in  my  own  State  of 
Maryland  at  least  six  commodity  groups  have  asked  for  new  or 
expanded  research.  Among  the  most  insistent  have  been  the  tobacco 
^  growers  of  southern  Maryland  and  the  vegetable  growers  of  the  south- 
*  earn  Eastern  Shore. 

As  a  result  of  these  urgent  requests  from  the  public  in  the  various 
States,  the  directions  in  the  northeastern  region  are  able  to  classify 
various  types  of  work  in  order  of  their  apparent  importance.  First 
on  the  list  is  food  composition,  preservation,  quick  freezing  and 
processing.  As  you  all  know,  the  Northeast  has  a  heavy  consumer 
population  and  one  of  the  main  objects  of  these  lines  of  research  is 
to  gain  the  information  that  will  permit  the  various  food  products 
to  reach  these  consumers  with  appearance,  palatability,  and  nutri¬ 
tional  qualities  relatively  unimpaired.  You  all  know  how  rajiidly 
sweet  corn  deteriorates  after  it  is  pulled  for  market.  Last  year  I 
tasted  sweet  corn  6  days  after  pulling  that  showed  less  deterioration 
in  sweetness  and  flavor  than  usuall}^  occurs  within  6  hours  after  pulling 
on  a  hot  day.  We  are  only  beginning  to  learn  how  the  high  qualities 
of  fresh  vegetables  can  be  retained  from  the  farm  field  to  the  city 
table.  All  phases  of  marketing  and  distribution  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  stand  high  on  the  list  of  needs  in  the  notlieastern  region. 
However,  the  second  class  of  problems  on  the  list  is  housing,  including 
the  home  and  other  farm  buildings.  Also  demands  for  solution  of 
the  problems  of  both  dairymen  and  poultrymen  occupy  an  important 
position. 

Many  of  these  expressed  needs  for  the  country  as  a  whole  have 
been  iiresented  to  you  by  Dr.  Baver.  Therefore,  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  go  into  great  detail  for  the  one  region  except  to  present 
the  reminder  that  its  agriculture  is  highly  diverse  and,  hence,  pre¬ 
sents  many  problems  for  solution  all  the  way  from  those  of  seeding 
mixtures  for  hay  and  improved  machinery  and  methods  for  its  harvest 
and  curing  to  those  of  mushrooms  and  orchids. 

The  problems  on  which  information  is  asked  are  doubly  compli¬ 
cated  because  of  varying  conditions  even  within  a  single  State.  Iii 
one  as  small  as  IMaryland  with  less  than  10,000  square  miles  of  land 
area  there  are  4  ditferent  geological  zones  with  more  than  300  distinct 
soil  types  and  classes  named  to  date,  with  mean  precipitation  varying 
from  20  to  30  inches  during  the  growing  season  and  with  the  period 
between  killing  frost  varying  from  120  days  in  one  section  to  210 
days  in  another.  No  one  fertilizer  practice;  no  one  seeding  mixture; 
no  one  set  of  variety  recommendations  can  apply  over  such  a  range 
of  conditions.  At  the  old  plant  research  farm  on  the  campus  barely 
regularly  produced  more  digestible  nutrients  per  acre  for  livestock 
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feed  than  wheat.  At  the  new  farm  only  8  miles  distant  from  the  old 
one,  what  usually  produces  nearly  twice  as  much  digestible  nutrients 
as  barley. 

In  many  cases  the  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  solution 
of  any  one  problem  may  be  determined  at  a  central  laboratory,  but 
details  of  application  still  must  be  learned  on  the  spot. 

While  some  of  the  problems  can  be  solved  only  within  a  restricted 
region  of  a  single  State,  others  can  be  solved  only  by  effective  coop¬ 
eration  between  States.  I  present  for  the  record  a  survey  of  coopera¬ 
tive  research  then  in  progress  among  the  12  States  in  tlie  Northeast 
as  summarized  by  Director  F.  F.  Lininger,  of  the  Pennsylvania  sta¬ 
tion,  in  May  1945.  It  will  be  noted  that  all  lines  are  presented  under 
37  different  heads  and  that  the  number  of  States  cooperating  on  any 
one  line  varies  from  2  to  10.  Also,  I  present  for  the  record  a  list  of 
15  agricultural  problems  which  the  station  directors  in  the  North¬ 
eastern  States  have  agreed  should  be  studied  on  a  regional  basis.  * 
Various  additional  ones  remain  for  consideration.  As  illustration 
of  effective  interstate  cooperation  reference  is  made  to  the  coordinated 
fruit  research  program  of  the  Cumberland-Shenandoah  area  which 
has  operated  for  many  years  as  a  means  of  presenting  a  unified  attack 
upon  the  problems  of  the  orchardists  in  a  relatively  homogeneous  zone 
extending  through  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia.  There  is  a  similar  procedure  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
fruit  area,  which  includes  parts  of  New  York  and  New  England.  An¬ 
other  illustration  is  the  coordinated  approach  by  plant  pathologists 
of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  to  plant  disease 
jiroblems  of  the  Jersey,  Delmarva  Peninsula  vegetable  area. 

The  results  of  agricultural  research  everywhere  are  cumulative. 
While  the  problems  to  be  solved  typically  are  local  ones,  any  funda¬ 
mental  principles  which  are  uncovered  in  their  solution  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  solution  of  others  in  many  lines  of  study. 

If  this  bill  can  become  law  it  will  react  to  the  benefit  not  only  of 
our  farmers  and  their  families  but  of  all  citizens  who  are  consumers 
of  products  of  the  farm. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows:) 

StJBvEY  OF  Cooperative  Research  Betweeh  the  12  States  ih  the  Northeast 
(Summarized  by  F.  F.  Lininger,  May  1945) 

Thirty-seven  different  areas  of  cooperative  endeavor  were  reported  by  the  12 
States.  Some  of  these  were  covered  by  formal  agreements ;  others  were  informal. 

The  list  includes  investigation  of  soils,  vegetables,  fruits,  insects,  and  dis¬ 
eases,  animals,  farm  improvements,  human  nutrition,  and  wearing  apparel. 

In  addition,  there  exist  various  types  of  cooperative  effort  with  Federal  re¬ 
search  agencies  and  with  other  than  Northeastern  States: 
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Dr.  Kemp.  I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  comment  on  the  matter  of 
farmers’  requests  for  research.  This  is  a  list  of  some  16  requests 
taken  from  hearings  of  the  New  York  State  Temporary  Commission 
on  Agriculture  under  date  of  May  28, 1946,  and  with  your  permission, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  read  them.  They  are  brief,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  will  take  vei-y  long. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed.  Doctor. 

Dr.  ICemp.  First,  breeding  to  obtain  varieties  of  crops  that  will  yield 
well,  are  nutritious,  resistant  to  diseasee,  and  adapted  to  New  York 
soil  and  climatic  conditions. 

Second,  developing  new  insecticides  and  fungicides  and  appropriate 
mechanical  devices  for  proper  application. 

Third,  developing  means  of  weed  control  that  will  require  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  hand  labor. 

Fourth,  cultural,  variety,  disease,  and  management  problems  of 
nurserymen. 

Fifth,  special  research  on  cultural  problems,  disease,  and  insect 
problems  of  flower  growers. 

Sixth,  the  effect  of  various  merchandising  methods  and  practices 
on  the  ultimate  quality  of  perishable  produce. 

Seventh,  determine  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fruits  and  vegetables  of  high  nutritive  value. 

Eighth,  develop  varieties  or  strains  of  pasture  grasses  that  will 
withstand  the  dry,  hot  weather  of  J uly  and  August. 
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Ninth,  developing  new  uses  through  processing  for  foods  produced 
in  excess  of  the  fresh  market  requirements. 

Tenth,  improving  the  technique  of  processing  to  more  completely 
preserve  the  original  nutrients. 

Eleventh,  best  varieties  and  methods  of  processing  and  marketing 
frozen  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  foods. 

Twelfth,  the  more  effective  utilization  of  all  kinds  of  meat  and  poul¬ 
try  produced  on  New  York  farms. 

Thirteenth,  diseases  of  poultry  and  other  livestock. 

Fourteenth,  poultry  production  and  marketing. 

Fifteenth,  suggested  plans  for  farm  houses  and  other  buildings  and 
for  the  installation  of  modern  equipment  and  conveniences  in  houses 
and  barns. 

Sixteenth,  labor  simplification  and  efficiency. 

Also,  in  connection  with  the  northeastern  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  some  15  agricultural  problems  in  the 
Northeast  which  require  coordinated  regional  research.  Dr.  Clark 
spoke  to  this  point  before,  and  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  comment 
on  it  briefly  here.  These  problems  are  as  follows:  The  Newcastle 
disease  of  poultry ;  the  Dutch  elm  disease ;  marketing  and  distribution 
research  on  milk,  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  and  other  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  produced  in  the  Northeast;  legume  improvement  and  pas¬ 
ture  management;  the  functional  requirements  and  proper  design  of 
rural  homes  and  farm  buildings;  seasonal  production  of  milk;  labor 
efficiency;  the  improvement  of  agricnltural  machinery  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  poAver  to  farming  operations;  hybrid  corn  breeding;  fruit 
breeding;  vegetable  breeding;  the  handling  and  storage  of  potatoes; 
hay  production,  hain^esting,  and  preservation;  conservation  of  the 
nutritive  values  of  foods ;  industrial  pollution  of  streams. 

IMr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  statement.  If  there  is  anything 
that  you  desire  to  ask  me,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hojie,  do  you  have  any  questions  that  you  desire 
to  ask  at  this  time?  , 

Mr.  Hope.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  am  interested  particularly  in  this 
•part  of  the  program,  and  there  are  some  questions  that  I  Avould  like 
to  ask  about  it.  I  feel  that  the  matter  of  cooperative  research  woi'k 
is  a  very  important  feature,  and  I  think  we  should  have  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  as  to  Avhat  effect  this  program  is  going  to  have  upon  the 
mattej^  of  cooperation  betAveen  the  various  States,  as  well  as  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  in  connection  with  the’ carry¬ 
ing  out  of  these  various  projects  for  research.  In  the  past  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  research  work  done  that  has  been  done  on  a  co- 
operatiA’’e  basis,  and  I  think  it  has  proA'ed  to  be  very  satisfactory.  Is 
that  your  feeling  in  that  regard,  Dr.  Kemp  ? 

Dr.  Kemp.  That  is  correct.  Cooperative  work  has  been  engaged  in 
on  a  rather  extensive  scale,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  most  satisfactory 
to  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  it.  It  has  enabled  us  to  cover  a 
broader  field  than  we  would  have  been  able  to  do  otherwise,  and  I 
think  it  has  met  Avitli  universal  approval  and  reception  by  those  engaged 
in  the  Avork.  After  all,  their  primary  problems  is  one  of  finding  an 
ansAver  to  the  problems  which  they  possess  to  solve;  that  is,  Avith  which 
they  are  faced,  and  Avhich  they  haA^e  to  solve. 
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Mr.  Hope.  That  is  the  very  idea  that  I  had  in  mind.  Of  course,  in  a 
hill  of  this  magnitude,  it  is  wise  to  know  just  what  the  results  are  going 
to  he  of  such  a  bill,  and  I  would  like  to  direct  a  few  questions  which 
will  have  for  their  purpose  an  inquiry  into  that  very  point.  I  think 
Dr.  Kemp  is  familiar  with  some  of  these  topics  from  his  association 
with  them.  Dr.  Kemp,  I  was  interested  in  what  you  said  about  co¬ 
operative  research  work  that  has  been  carried  on.  I  would  like  to 
have  your  opinion  on  this :  I  presume  that  one  incentive  toward  co¬ 
operative  research  work  in  the  past  has  been  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  an  inadequate  amount  of  funds  available  for  carrying  on  that  kind 
of  work.  Do  you  think  that  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of 
available  funds  such  as  would  be  provided  by  this  bill  would  in  any 
way  result  iu  less  cooperation?  If  you  had  more  money  in  Maryland, 
if  you  had  more  money  in  New  Jersey,  if  you  had  more  money  in 
Pennsylvania,  would  there  be  any  less  effort  on  the  part  of  the  States 
involved  to  carry  on  the  work  rather  than  to  carry  it  on  cooperatively 
as  in  the  past  ? 

Dr.  Kemp.  I  believe  you  will  find  that  the  investigators  on  these 
various  ju’oblems  are  so  anxious  to  get  the  best  solution  that  wherever 
the  problems  are  of  an  intei'state  nature  you  will  find  that  the  investiga¬ 
tors  will  work  in  close  harmony  one  with  another.  Therefore,  there 
should  be  no  tendency  to  decrease  the  activity  in  interstate  research  if 
there  is  an  increased  amount  of  funds  available  to  solve  the  problem. 

iMr.  Hope.  You  feel  that  the  increased  funds  provided  by  this  bill 
shall  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  cooperative  work? 

Dr.  Kemp.  I  feel  that  the  problems  for  which  the  solution  is  being 
urged  are  great  enough  so  that  there  would  be  no  question  that  the 
money  would  all  be  used  effectively  and  most  economically. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Murray,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Murkaa'.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  as 
to  whether  you  have  ever  found  in  any  section  of  the  Northeast  any 
control  as  far  as  the  effect  on  vegetables  of  free  fluorine  ? 

Dr.  Kemp.  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir. 

ISIr.  Murray.  It  has  a  health  as  well  as  a  commercial  value  and 
importance.  Under  certain  circumstances  all  vegetable,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  are  liable  to  have  more  fluorine  than  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Act  will  permit ;  and  that  the  field  is,  first  of  all,  to  find  out  how  to 
keep  the  free  fluorine  from  coming  from  the  industrial  ^ilants.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  is  the  approach. 

Dr.  Kemp.  I  perceive  your  point.  I  thought  you  were  speaking 
about  excess  minerals  in  the  soil  itself,  and  I  was  trying  to  think  in  my 
own  mind  where  in  that  area  that  occurs.  There  is  not  to  my 
knowledge  any  research  project  in  any  one  of  the  stations  dealing  witli 
that.  However,  if  there  is  at  any  one,  I  presume  it  would  be  the  New' 
Jersey  station,  but  I  am  not  able  to  speak  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Murray.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  interest  under  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Act,  if  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  people  are  right  in  their 
rules  and  regulations.  We  should  be  able  to  do  something  so  that 
the  producer  can  produce  these  vegetables  that  will  comply  with  the 
Pure  F ood  and  Drug  Act. 

Dr.  Kemp.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Voorhis,  do  you  have  any  further  questions? 
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Mr.  VOORIIIS.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  Kemp,  you  mentioned  some¬ 
thing  in  your  opening  statement  about  the  problems  of  marketing  and 
distribution  being  as  great  as  the  problems  of  production.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  passage  of  this  law  will  facilitate  research  into  the 
field  of  marketing  problems  and  distribution  problems  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  narrowing  the  spread  between  the  farmers’  I’eturn  and  the 
consumers’  prices? 

Dr.  Kemp.  Unquestionably,  sir.  You  will  recall  that  the  witness 
who  preceded  me  spoke  to  you  about  one  type  of  cooperative  arrange¬ 
ment  which  is  routine  between  our  various  regions,  and  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  problems,  at  least,  in  the  list  that  has  been  presented  for  research 
problems  out  of  different  regions,  which  need  such  cooperative  attack. 

Mr.  VooRHis.  There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  this  research 
program  is  broad  enough  to  enable  such  problems  as  those  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  within  it? 

Dr.  Kemp.  No;  under  section  1  of  this  measure  I  believe  you  will 
find  it  is  broad  enough  to  permit  that. 

Mr.  VooKHis.  That  was  my  impression,  but  I  just  wanted  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  about  it.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you.  Doctor,  for  your  appearance. 

Our  next  witness  will  be  Dr.  L.  D.  Baver. 

STATEMENT  OF  DK.  L.  D.  BA VEK— Continued 

Dr.  BA\mR.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  am  appearing  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  particularly 
on  behalf  of  the  directors,  of  the  western  region,  who  could  not  be 
present.  I  have  a  telegram  here  which  I  would  like  to  read  from  the 
committee,  which  I  have  just  received  from  the  chairman  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  western  region,  who  could  not  be  present.  I  would  like 
to  read  this  telegram  which  I  received  from  the  committee;  I  might 
say  I  have  just  received  it  from  the  chairman  of  the  western  region, 
]\Ir.  P.  S.  Burgess,  in  which  he  says : 

As  chairman  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  directors  of  the  western 
region,  I  request  you  to  present  to  the  appropriate  congressional  committee  the 
information  relative  to  our  reseai-ch  needs  forwarded  to  you  which  was  prepared 
by  the  directors  of  each  of  the  experiment  stations  of  the  region.  Regret  that 
I  am  unable  to  come  to  Washington  at  this  time,  and  I  am  asking  you  to 
represent  me  and  the  directors  of  the  other  stations  in  tlie  western  region.  We 
endorse  H.  R.  G548  and  are  convinced  that  its  passage  will  make  large  contribu¬ 
tions  toward  the  welfare  of  western  agriculture. 

So,  I  am  making  this  statement  as  to  the  research  needs  of  the 
western  region  for  Director  P.  S.  Burgess,  of  Arizona,  chairman  of  the 
experiment  station  directors  of  the  western  I'egion. 

Unfortunately  we  do  not  have  a  representative  of  the  western  region 
at  the  hearings,  due  to  circumstances  beyond  our  control.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  however,  I  do  have  statements  from  all  of  the  experiment-sta¬ 
tion  directors  of  the  western  region.  I  also  have  a  telegram  from  the 
chairman  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  directors  of  the 
western  region,  authorizing  me  to  represent  them  in  behalf  of  H.  R. 
6548.  I  have  previously  read  that  telegram.  I  will  present  a  brief 
summary  of  these  requests. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  $3,500,000  are  needed  for  research 
on  urgent  problems  in  the  several  States  in  the  region.  In  addition, 
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there  are  regional  problems  of  major  importance  that  will  require 
at  least  $2,500,000  more.  Most  of  these  problems  fall  in  the  fields 
of  animal  production,  including  wool;  crop  improvement,  including 
pastures  and  ranges;  horticultural  crops,  including  processing;  farm 
housing  and  mechanization ;  marketing  and  irrigation. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  from  the  associate  director  of 
the  Colorado  station : 

Present  funds  are  inadequate  to  support  a  complete  reseach  program  on  the 
problems  arising  from  the  unusually  varied  agricultural  conditions  in  Colorado, 
connected  with  dry  and  irrigated  farming  and  grazing  lands  at  different  altitudes, 
on  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys  and  mountains. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  a  list  of  12  requests  for  research 
from  various  organizations  in  Colorado  to  the  Colorado  station. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  copies  of 
requests  have  been  sent  to  the  director  of  the  Utah  station  by  the  Utah 
Crop  Improvement  Association  for  a  potato  research  program,  by  the 
Draper  Poultrymen,  Inc.,  for  research  on  diseases  of  poultry  and 
chickens,  and  by  the  Utah  Canners  Association  for  research  on  lima 
beans,  tomatoes,  peas,  and  sweet  corn. 

The  assistant  director  of  the  Washington  Experiment  Station  makes 
this  statement : 

Never  in  our  history  have  we  had  so  much  intei’est  and  so  many  demands 
on  the  part  of  our  farmers  and  farm  leaders  for  expansion  of  our  agricultural 
research  program. 

I  am  presenting  for  the  record  a  condensation  of  recommendations 
by  the  poultry  producers  in  the  State  of  Washington  for  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  research  in  turkey  and  poultry  nutrition,  breeding,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  diseases ;  an  outline  of  research  being  urged  by  the  Western 
Washington  Horticultural  Association;  and  the  proposed  raw  product 
research  program  being  recommended  and  urged  by  the  Northwest 
Canners  Association.  Similar  requests  have  been  made  to  the  AVash- 
ington  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  animal  production,  irriga¬ 
tion,  and  wheat  production,  but  the  examples  given  will  suffice  to  give 
a  picture  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  involved. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  quote  from  a  statement  from  the  director  of  the 
Wyoming  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  which  will  give  you  a 
better  idea  of  the  diversity  of  the  problems  facing  research  adminis¬ 
trators  in  the  western  region : 

Each  year  a  group  of  Wyoming  farmers,  who  call  themselves  the  i>est-control 
committee,  asks  for  $20,000  to  $50,000  per  year  to  be  put  into  research  on  weed 
control.  The  Farm  liureau  annually  asks  for  more  research  in  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting.  I  have  a  committee  of  farmers  and  ranchmen  who  advise  me  in  regard 
to  the  needs  for  research  in  the  Wyoming  Experiment  Station.  They  are  con¬ 
stantly  calling  for  more  resf'arcli  on  the  nutritive  value  of  range  forage  and  in 
diseases  and  parasites  of  livestock.  There  is  a  commercial  seed  industry  in 
Wyoming,  and  the  people  interested  in  it  are  calling  for  more  research  on  the 
diseases  of  beans  and  other  garden  seeds.  The  beet  sugar  people  in  the  State 
are  calling  for  research  on  the  use  of  fertilizer  on  beet  culture.  The  aviation 
interests  are  urging  for  more  work  on  research  for  grass  cover  for  airfields  in 
aid  regions.  Year  after  year  we  get  resolutions  from  the  State  farm  bureau  and 
State  reclamation  association  calling  for  work  in  research  and  irrigation.  At 
present  the  Reclamation  Service,  which  is  bringing  new  settlers  to  the  various 
irrigation  projects  in  Wyoming,  is  calling  on  the  university  for  farm  management 
research,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Forest  Service  are  asking 
this  station  to  enter  into  cooperative  research  on  range  management,  meadow 
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and  pasture  improvement,  and  design  of  water-distribution  systems.  The  sta¬ 
tion  is  not  able  to  enter  this  field  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  as  a  native  of  another  region,  I  have 
been  greatly  impressed  by  the  statements  of  the  directors  of  the  vpestern 
region  as  they  have  pointed  out  the  enormous  diversity  of  problems 
that  exist  in  the  agricultural  economy  of  that  area,  particularly  the 
variations  within  a  given  State.  Undoubtedly,  the  western  fai’mers, 
like  our  farmers  in  the  South,  appreciate  the  great  need  for  more  re¬ 
search  to  help  them  solve  their  local  problems.  I  was  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  the  request  of  poultrymen  in  Utah  for  an  intensified  research 
program  to  help  control  the  colds  in  poultry.  Tliat  is  one  of  our  major 
poultry  diseases  in  North  Carolina.  Our  farmers  are  asking  for  the 
same  kind  of  help.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Utah  station  cannot  solve  our 
problems  in  North  Carolina  or  vice  versa. 

I  have  here  a  list  of  agricultural  organizations  and  farm  groups 
requesting  additional  research  from  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  They  are  brief  and  I  will  read  them.  I  believe 
it  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  problems  that  we  have  confronting  us 
generally. 

First,  leading  dairymen  and  the  Record  Stockman — an  adequate  re¬ 
search  program  on  dairy  research  and  products. 

Second,  Colorado  Poultry  Improvement  Association — incubation 
factors  at  various  altitudes,  poultry  diseases,  poultry  housing. 

Third,  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Growers  Association — reproduction, 
disease,  and  parasites  of  foxes. 

Fourth,  Colorado  Rabbit  Growers  As.sociation — feeding,  breeding, 
diseases,  and  parasites. 

Fifth,  Colorado  Flower  Growers  Association — greenhouse 

problems. 

Sixth,  Potato  Growers  Association — potato  ,vii*us  diseases  and 
marketing. 

Seventh,  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad  agricultural 
agent  and  vegetable  shippers  and  growers — virus  diseases  of  pod 
peas. 

Eighth,  Peach  Board  of  Control — vims  diseases  and  marketing. 

Ninth,  Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board  and  Federal  Agencies — 
information  on  irrigation  policy  and  practices. 

Tenth,  Colorado  State  Agricultural  Planning  Committee — eco¬ 
nomic  studies  of  taxation. 

Eleventh,  Colorado  Wool  Growers  Association — wool  studies. 

Twelfth,  Northern  Colorado  Growers  Association — cherry  fruit 
worms. 

Mr.  VooRiiis.  Did  you  say  cherry  fruit  worms? 

Dr.  Baver.  That  is  correct.  I  next  have  a  letter  from  the  Utah 
Crop  Improvement  Association,  Utah  State  Experiment  Station, 
Logan,  Utah,  under  date  of  March  12,  1946.  This  is  addressed  to 
Dr.  W.  L.  Manlass  and  Dr.  R.  H.  Walker,  of  the  Utah  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Logan,  Utah,  and  is  signed  by  Selvoy  J.  Boyer,  presi¬ 
dent.  It  says : 

The  Utah  Crop  Improvement  Association,  in  dnly  authorized  assembly,  March 
9,  1946,  and  after  consideration  of  the  potato  problem  involved,  ask  you  to  give 
serious  consideration  of  instigating  a  potato  research  program  in  Utah  to  the 
end  that  a  potato  industry  may  be  maintained  on  a  commercial  basis. 
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Next  is  a  letter  from  A.  R.  Mickelsen,  of  Draper  Poultrymen,  Inc., 
a  firm  which  deals  in  feed,  supplies,  and  mashes,  at  wholesale  and 
retail.  They  are  located  at  Draper,  Utah.  Under  date  of  May  10, 
1946,  Mr.  Mickelsen,  writing  Dr.  R.  H.  Walker,  director,  experiment 
station,  Utah  Agricultural  College  at  Logan,  Utah,  says; 

We  are  appreciative  for  the  information  and  assistance  that  has  come  to  the 
poultry  industry  in  Utali  fi’om  the  poultry  department  and  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion,  of  the  college. 

We  know  that  there  are  many  problems  yet  to  be  solved  and  intelligent  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  hope  to  get  new  in¬ 
formation.  If  the  industry  is  to  be  kept  on  a  profitable  basis,  we  must  solve 
our  problems  and  find  ways  and  means  of  reducing  our  poultry  mortality  and 
decreasing  our  co.st  of  operation. 

We  feel  like  the  college  could  help  considerably  by  doing  some  research  on 
respiratory  diseases  of  chickens  and  turkeys. 

We  are  confronted  with  one  or  more  respiratory  diseases  in  chickens  aside  from 
coi’yza  and  laryngotracheitis  and  which  cause  severe  losses  in  growing  birds 
and  laying  hens. 

We  are  also  confronted  with  a  respiratory  disease  of  turkeys  which  causes 
many  losses  in  flocks  throughout  the  State.  Sinusitis  is  taking  too  great  a  toll 
in  our  turkey  fiocks  and  possibly  secondary  infections  are  also  contril)uting 
factors. 

We  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  experiment  station  undertake  research 
projects  endeavoring  to  get  new  information  on  these  diseases  with  respect 
to  cause  and  controi  methods. 

The  next  letter  is  from  the  Utah  Canners  Association,  by  its  secre¬ 
tary,  Harvey  F.  Cahill,  of  Ogden,  Utah,  under  date  of  May  14,  194C, 
directed  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Walker,  director  of  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College  Experiment  Station,  and  reading: 

The  research  committee  of  the  Utah  Canners  Association  recently  discussed 
some  of  their  technical  problems  and  desire  in  this  manner  to  place  before 
your  station  for  future  consideration  some  of  these  problems  that  are  in  urgent 
need  of  further  study  and  research. 

Lima  beans ;  There  is  no  variety  or  strain  known  at  this  time  that  is  ad.apted 
to  Utah  growing  season.  Our  acreage  of  this  vegetable  has  decreased  from 
2,000  acres  in  1040  to  approximately  350  acres  in  1046.  There  has  been  15 
to  20  percent  of  our  acreage  each  year  that  has  not  been  harvested  because 
of  failure  to  set  pods  or  that  set  them  too  late  for  processing.  We  feel  that 
some  strain  of  quality  sufficiently  good  for  canning  and  freezing  could  be 
developed  under  Utah  conditions  and  would  greatly  improve  this  situation. 

Tomatoes :  A  fertilization  project  is  greatly  needed  to  increase  the  vine  growth, 
lessen  sun  scald,  and  increase  the  solidity  of  this  fruit.  These  factors  are  all 
greatly  improved  in  the  fruit  from  the  land  in  our  newer  districts,  and  we  feel 
that  Davis  and  Weber  Counties  can  be  brought  back  under  proper  fertilization, 
rotation,  and  irrigation  programs. 

Our  moapa  plants,  while  the  best  available,  are  not  ideal  under  present  con¬ 
ditions.  Practically  every  year  they  must  be  forced  in  order  to  be  ready  for  our 
local  planting  season.  This  forcing  of  necessity  makes  a  very  soft  and  tender 
plant  that  requires  from  1  to  2  weeks  to  start  after  transplanting.  The  moapa 
is  also  becoming  infested  with  nematodes  and  other  insects. 

Peas :  Eastern  stations  are  reporting  very  great  success  in  holding  quality 
of  pea  through  late  applications  of  nitrogen.  The  quality  of  Utah  peas  has 
decreased  each  year  so  greatly  under  the  stress  of  war  demands  that  future 
markets  will  be  lost  to  Utah  canners  and  growers  if  this  condition  continues. 
If  we  could  prove  the  eastern  results,  it  might  be  a  main  factor  in  controlling 
this  problem. 

Sweet  corn :  The  Utah  acreage  of  this  crop  has  increased  3,000  acres  the  past 
3  years  and  under  proper  economic  conditions  should  reach  5,000  to  6,000  acres  the 
next  2  years.  While  many  strains  of  sweet  corn,  now  commonly  used,  are  suitable 
for  the  lower  valleys,  there  are  none  of  sufficient  early  maturity  to  guarantee 
a  full  maturity  in  the  higher  elevations.  This  problem  must  be  met  if  counties 
such  as  Cache  and  Sanijete  get  into  full  production. 
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We  realize  and  appreciate  the  assistance  and  cooperation  your  station  has 
rendered  to  us,  and  this  letter  is  in  no  way  a  criticism  but  rather  a  prospectus 
that  we  hope  we  can  all  work  toward.  Your  station  personnel,  while  we  realize 
are  not  snfficient  in  number,  always  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  assist 
and  in  many  cases  solve  our  problems  and  for  this  we  are  duly  appreciative. 

Next  I  have  a  list  of  pertinent  suggestions  for  poultry  and  turkey 
research  work  at  the  State  College  of  Washington  by  the  poultry 
producers  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Incidentally,  this  will  answer 
some  of  the  questions  that  were  raised  earlier  in  the  hearing.  For 
instance,  it  states : 

Nutrition  studies:  An  adequate  nutritional  program  for  both  chickens  and 
turkeys  is  recommended  by  this  committee.  Personnel  and  facilities  should  be 
sufficient  to  keep  abreast  of  the  various  problems  which  confront  the  industry 
from  time  to  time.  We  are  listing  below  some  of  the  problems  needing  immediate 
attention. 

Protein  studies:  More  information  is  needed  in  regard  to  the  amino  acid  re¬ 
quirements  of  chickens  and  turkeys.  An  example  of  what  might  be  accomplished 
in  this  Held  would  be  to  work  out  the  amino  acid  supplements  necessary  to  sup¬ 
plement  such  proteins  as  soybean  meal  so  that  such  a  mixture  would  give  results 
equal  to  more  efficient  types  of  protein,  such  as  fish  meal.  To  what  extent  is 
the  problem  of  low  hatchability  in  turkeys  related  to  protein  quality? 

Vitamins:  To  what  extent  is  the  problem  of  dermatitis  in  turkey  poults  and 
hatchability  in  turkeys  related  to  the  vitamin  content  of  the  feed? 

Requirement  studies  in  which  the  need  for  the  various  nutrients  are  deter¬ 
mined  for  chicks  and  turkeys  should  be  conducted. 

Interrelationships  of  various  nutrients  such  as  minerals,  vitamins,  proteins, 
and  so  forth,  should  be  studied  as  they  affect  egg  production,  shell  quality,  bone 
malformation,  hatchability  and  growth. 

Genetics :  Breeding  projects  for  developing  information  in  regard  to  the  heri- 
tability  of  various  factors  not  fully  understood,  and  for  development  of  breeds 
or  strains  which  will  improve  the  quality  of  chickens  and  turkeys  pf  the  State, 
should  be  conducted. 

Hatchability  in  turkeys :  To  what  extent  is  the  problem  of  low  hatchability  in 
turkey  flocks  due  to  the  genetic  make-up  of  the  turkeys  now  being  raised  in  this 
State? 

Development  of  strains  of  heavy  breed  meat  birds,  either  hybrids  or  pure 
strains  which  will  be  superior  to  birds  now  being  produced  is  a  problem  of  vital 
importance. 

Disease  resistance:  The  disease-resistance  breeding  program  at  the  Western 
Washington  Experiment  Station  should  be  continued  with  emphasis  placed  on 
determining  the  best  way  to  improve  the  disease  resistance  of  the  commercial 
poultry  flocks  in  the  State. 

Management  studies :  Problems  in  management  -which  need  to  be  determined  at 
the  experiment  stations  are  management  of  turkey  breeders  and  the  effect  on 
hatchability.  Such  studies  as  the  deep  litter  experiment  at  the  Western  Wash¬ 
ington  Experiment  Station  should  be  continued.  The  effect  of  processing  chicken 
and  turkey  feeds  should  be  determined.  Methods  of  feeding  need  further  study. 
Range  management,  particularly  in  turkey  flocks,  should  be  worked  out  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  economy  of  production  and  to  disease  control. 

Disease  studies :  Probably  no  factor  has  such  a  large  influence  on  chicken 
and  turkey  production  efficiency  as  the  loss  due  to  disease.  The  committee  rec¬ 
ommends  that  a  constructive  research  program  be  carried  out  to  determine  the 
best  methods  of  disease  control. 

Also,  I  have  request  for  research  by  the  AVestern  AVashington  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  in  which  they  make  this  statement. 

The  Western  Washington  Horticultural  Association  urges  a  more  adequate 
program  of  research  in  the  following  fields  by  the  Washington  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station: 

A  study  of  the  important  soils  of  western  Washington  to  determine  the  crops 
for  which  they  are  best  adapted,  and  the  soil  management  and  fertilizer  prac¬ 
tices  required  for  most  profitable  production  of  these  crops  on  these  soils. 
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The  development  of  better  planting  stocks  of  the  important  and  promising 
crops,  including  new  varieties  of  food  crops  adapted  to  specific  uses  such  as 
canning  and  freezing,  and  the  development  of  new  varieties  that  are  more  pro¬ 
ductive  and  less  susceptible  to  attack  by  insects  and  diseases. 

P.urther  development  of  improved  methods  of  propagating  ornamental  plants 
and  bulbs,  fruit  trees,  and  berry  plants. 

Improvement  of  cultural  methods,  especially  the  development  of  more  ade¬ 
quate  information  as  to  cultural  .requirements  for  vegetable  crops  including 
studies  of  best  irrigation  practice. 

The  deveiopment  of  better  methods  of  weed  control. 

The  improvement  of  farm  machinery  and  further  mechanization  of  cultural 
and  harvesting  operations. 

The  study  of  ornamental  plants  and  bulbs  to  determine  those  crops  and 
varieties  best  suited  to  commercial  culture  and  home  beautification. 

More  adequate  development  of  control  measures  for  harmful  insects  and  plant 
diseases. 

The  association  urges  the  development  of  an  adequate  research  program,  with 
suitable  facilities,  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  such  problems  of  the  local  processing 
industry  as  cannot  be  solved  adequately  elsewhere. 

Some  reference  has  been  made  to  research  into  raw  products.  In 
that  connection  I  have  a  proposed  raw-product  research  program  as 
recommended  by  the  Northwest  Canners  Association  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  Washington  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  in  which 
they  say : 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  scoi>e  of  a  research  program  that  would 
tend  to  result  in  a  more  stable  agricultural  production  of  processing  crops  as 
reflected  by  higher  acre  yield,  maximum  quality,  and  reduced  cost  of  field  pro¬ 
duction.  In  any  such  program  both  the  long-range  and  immediately  pressing 
problems  must  be  evaluated ;  therefore  the  recommendations  of  the  association 
are  presented  accordingly.  Emphasis  sliould  logically  bo  on  those  crops  repre¬ 
senting  the  greater  value  of  the  total  pack  or  those  presenting  special  field  pro¬ 
duction  problems.  Field  research  on  these  crops  should  be  conducted  in  areas 
representative  of  those  locations  where  the  largest  tonnage  of  the  particular 
corps  is  produced.  A  survey  of  the  Northwest  canning  industry  indicated  the 
following  tentative  figure  for  1945 :  Apples,  the  value  of  the  canned  product 
was  $419,895.25,  representing  77,000  common  cases.  I  might  say  that  this  is 
wholesale  for  the  1945  pack.  These  figures,  of  course  do  not  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  capital  investments  in  factory  facilities,  nor  frozen,  dehydrated,  or 
brined  products.  Cherries,  value  of  the  canned  product  is  ,$3,249,365.28,  repre¬ 
senting  4.55,984  cases.  Pears,  the  value  of  the  canned  product  is  $9,854,487.30,  for 
1,787,794  cases.  Prunes,  $1,207,260.12,  representing  366.598  cases.  I’eaclies, 
$1,46.5,266.13,  representing  283,652  cases.  I  might  say  that  in  connection  with 
apples  in  1944  there  were  4.50,000  cases,  whereas  in  1945  there  were  77,000  cases. 
As  far  as  peaches  are  concerned,  in  1944  there  were  1,2.53  cases.  Apricots,  the 
value  was  $7,848.60,  representing  30,420  common  cases.  '  Beans,  $1,400,515.96,  rep¬ 
resenting  299  459  cases.  Beets,  ,$,334,802.05,  for  93,792  cases.  Carrots,  $256,024.46, 
representing  106,640  cases.  Aspara.gus,  $1,429,365.85,  for  236,839  cases.  Tomatoes. 
$918,810  for  206,105  cases.  Corn,  ,$2,018,423.36  for  690,979  cases. 

Peas,  $7,476,960,  representing  3,738,480  common  cases.  Spinach,  $188,09*1.52, 
representing  33,280  cases.  Pumpkins,  $51,211.42,  representing  24,079  cases. 

Following  are  the  research  outlines  suggested  by  the  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  representing  an  outline  of  immediate  vital  problems: 

Control  of  carrot  rust  fly  in  Puyallup  area. 

Develop  method  of  producing  disease-free  strawberry  and  insect  control. 

Corn  earworm  control  on  sweet  corn. 

Cherry  fruit  fly  control  in  central-western  Washington. 

Development  of  peach  and  apricot  varieties  to  extend  harvest  season  in 
Wenatchee-Yakima  Valleys. 

Enlarged  program  of  berry  testing  and  breeding  in  Clark  County  and  Puyallup. 

Black-root  control  on  table  beets  in  Whatcom  County  and  Puyallup. 

Pea  aphid  control  Bine  Mountain  area,  Yakima  Valley,  and  western  Wash¬ 
ington. 
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Weed  control  in  canning  peas  and  asparagus. 

Study  of  economic  importance  of  and  control  of  oriental  fruit  moth. 

Canning  pea  crop  rotation  and  fertilizer  studies  in  Blue  Mountain  district. 

Rejuvenation  of  prime  orchards  in  Clark  County. 

Mr.  Hope.  What  does  the  western  region  include? 

Dr.  Baver.  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and. west. 
At  the  beginning  of  our  preparation  for  getting  material  relative  to 
the  over-all  re’search  fielcl,  as  chairman  of  the  over-all  committee,  I 
was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  contacting  all  the  directors  of 
the  experimental  stations  of  the  country  outside  of  the  southern  I’e- 
gions,  since  we  have  already  had  those  gotten  together  relative  to  their 
problems  and  the  research  needs  of  those  particular  States.  It  is  in 
connection  with  that  work  that  I  gathered  here  the  material  which  I 
have  just  read  to  you  from  the  western  region,  which  I  have  assimi¬ 
lated  into  this  particular  report.  I  believe  that  is  a  brief  and  concise 
way  to  present  it  to  you.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  represents  the'state- 
ment  relative  to  the  western  directors.  If  there  are  any  questions  on 
that  I  will  he  glad  to  answer  them;  but  if  there  are  no  questions  on 
that  I  have  an  additional  statement  to  make  on  home  economics. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  questions,  you  may  proceed. 

Dr.  Baver.  Mr.  Chairman,  Miss  Jessie  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  repre¬ 
senting  the  home-economics  divisions  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  and 
director  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics,  University  of  Tennessee, 
had  to  leave  last  night,  and  she  has  asked  me  to  express  her  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee  for  including  the  improvement 
of  the  farm  family  as  well  as  one  of  the  major  features  of  this  research 
jirogram,  and  also  she  has  asked  me  to  read  to  the  committee  this  brief 
statemci  t,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Dr.  Baver.  This  is  from  Jessie  W.  Harris,  director  of  the  School 
of  Home  Economics,  University  of  Tennessee,  in  which  she  says : 

I  represent  the  home  economics  division  of  the  land-grant  colleges  in  support 
of  H.  K.  6548. 

Tlie  land-grant  colleges  are  unicpie  among  educational  institutions  in  that  they 
have  three  educational  services  interrelated :  a  research  program  for  finding 
the  solutions  to  agricultural  problems  through  the  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  ;  the  agricultural  extension  service  for  reaching  every  farm  in  the  State 
with  scientific  information ;  and,  resident  teaching  program  for  training  the 
leaders  and  research  woi'kers  in  agriculture.  Thus  agriculture  is  on  a  sound 
educational  basis  which  may  be  likened  to  the  security  of  a  well-built  three-legged 
stool. 

Tile  land-grant  colleges  also  serve  the  homemakers,  but  not  as  effectively  as 
they  serve  farmers ;  for  although  there  are  well-develoi>ed  resident  teaching 
programs  in  home  economics,  and  far-reaching  extension  education  through  the 
home-demonstration  work,  there  is  not  at  present  an  eriually  well-developed 
program  of  research.  Thus  teaching  of  homemaking  in  the  colleges  and  through 
the  home-demonstration  service  lacks  much  basic  knowledge  needed  if  these 
programs  are  to  be  effective  in  improving  homes.  The  result  is  that  the  home¬ 
making  education  programs  of  the  land-grant  colleges  are  uncomfortably  in¬ 
secure — one  leg  of  the  stool  is  missing  or  is  impaired.  Without  research  much 
of  the  program  of  home  economics  is  as  insecure  as  one  would  be  sitting  on  a 
two-legged  stool,  or  on  a  three-legged  stool  with  one  leg  shorter  and  weaker 
than  the  other  two. 

We  ask  favorable  consideration  of  H.  R.  6548,  so  that  an  adequate  program 
of  research  on  problems  of  the  home  may  be  developed  as  a  sound  basis  for  tlie 
resident  teaching  and  the  extension  programs  of  homemaking  in  the  land-grant 
colleges.  To  illustrate:  Home  demonstration  agents  ai'e  teaching  homemakers 
methods  for  home  canning  of  foods,  but  there  has  been  little  research  on  canning 
foods  by  liome  methods  on  which  to  base  such  instruction ;  therefore  we  have 
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had  to  turn  to  the  caniiinfj'industry  where  processing  is  very  different,  and 
interpret  their  research  in  terms  of  home  canning,  adding,  by  guess,  a  safety 
factor  in  time  and  temperature,  witli  avoidable  reduction  in  the  quality  of 
many  home-canned  foods.  The  best  method  of  home  canning  must  await  research 
from  the  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

Homemakers  are  eagerly  and  insistently  seeking  information  on  the  home 
freezing  of  foods.  We  do  not  have  the  answers  to  their  questions.  The  frozen- 
food  industry  is  si^ending  large  sums  of  money  for  research  on  frozen  foods  but 
their  processes  are  not  suitable  for  the  home,  and  the  results  of  their  research 
are  closely  guarded  secrets  because  of  the  highly  competitive  nature  of  the 
frozen-foods  industry.  Research  to  guide  the  homemaker  as  she  attempts  to 
avail  herself  of  freezing  as  a  modern  method  of  home  food  preservation  is  urgent. 
The  land-grant  colleges  are  caught  almost  empty-handed  as  homemakers  eagerly 
seek  help. 

In  furtlier  support  of  H.  R.  6548,  I  submit  the  following  pertinent  facts : 

First,  an  improvement  in  the  nutritional  status  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  an  urgent  national  need.  All  programs  of  nutrition  education  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  research  for  basic  facts.  No  adequate  research  program  on  the 
nutritive  valii^  of  food  and  human  nutrition  requirements  exists  now. 

Second,  the  acute  need  for  an  adequate  research  program  on  human  nutrition 
and  food  values  was  made  glaringly  evident  by  the  fact  that  the  armed  forces 
had  to  reject  40  percent  of  the  men  called  for  service  during  the  war.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  physical  defects  resulted  from  malnutrition  and  accompany¬ 
ing  disease. 

The  efficiency  of  industrial  workers,  school  children,  and  in  fact  of  the  entire 
population  in  many  areas  is  seriously  impaired  because  of  inadequate  diets  and 
poor  nutrition.  As  improved  nutritional  status  of  the  people  in  all  walks  of 
life  is  essential  to  our  national  life,  it  depends  upon  an  adequate  research 
program. 

The  United  Nations  through  its  Pood  and  Agricultural  Organization  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  extreme  importance  of  strong  national  nutritional  programs,  and  of 
the  relationship  between  agriculture  and  nutrition.  Research  properly  initiated 
now  will  serve  a  major  role  in  the  future  lives  of  millions  of  people  throughout 
Ameria  and  the  world  at  large. 

Feed  deficiencies  are  undoubtedly  tied  up  with  soil  deficiencies  as  well  as  food 
habits  of  people.  The  importance  of  soils  to  human  nutrition  is  at  present  an 
unsolved  problem  awaiting  research. 

Considerable  fundamental  research  is  needed  on  the  nutritive  value  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  not  only  to  provide  a  higher  plane  of  nutrition  for  people 
but  also  to  bring  about  a  greater  consumption  of  the  products  of  the  farm.  Un¬ 
solved  prnblenis  on  the  nutritive  content  of  dairy  products,  peanuts,  sweet- 
potatoes,  vegetables,  citrus  fruits,  and  many  other  farm  products  need  thorough 
investigation.  Such  researches  will  undoubtedly  yield  profitable  results  to  both 
producer  and  consumer. 

Third,  there  are  no  funds  appropriated  to  the  experiment  stations  specifically 
for  research  on  the  nutritive  value  of  food  or  for  studies  of  human  nutrition,  but 
a  significant  beginning  has  been  made  in  nutrition  research.  During  the  war, 
at  the  request  of  the  War  Department,  some  of  the  funds  available  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations  have  been  used  for  studying  the  nutritive  value  of 
food.  In  this  project  the  experiment  stations  of  the  several  States  cooperated, 
demonstrating  the  extent  to  which  such  cooperation  can  be  carried  out,  eliminat¬ 
ing  duplication,  and  working  effectively  together.  The  nutrition  research  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  must  be  considered  a  temporary 
program  for  with  the  return  of  veterans  to  tlie  experiment  stations,  the  exiieri- 
ment  stations  must  return  to  agricultural  research  projects  for  which  thei-e  is 
pressing  need  and  for  which  funds  are  inadequate. 

Fourth,  if  the  livestock  on  the  farms  of  the  United  States  were  as  poorly 
nourished  as  the  people,  it  would  be  considered  a  national  emei’gency  and  funds 
would  no  doubt  be  available  to  study  the  causes  and  remedies  for  the  situation. 

The  land-grant  colleges  feel  amply  justified  in  presenting  to  the  Congress  the 
prevalence  of  human  malnutrition  problems  and  the  need  for  financial  support 
of  a  national  program  of  research  on  food  values  and  human  nutrition  problems 
to  be  conducted  through  the  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

In  supporting  H.  R.  6548,  we  recognize  that  the  peacetime  needs  of  research  in 
home  problems  includes  not  only  problems  of  food  and  nutrition,  but  that  it  also 
Includes  other  important  problems  needing  research  such  as  farm  family  housing 
and  family  economics.  The  program  of  farm  price  support  lacks  Important  data 
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because  there  has  not  been  through  a  period  of  years  a  study  of  the  cost  of  living 
of  farm  families  as  it  relates  to  standards  of  living.  Such  studies  have  been 
made  for  some  years  on  industrial  families  by  the  Bureati  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  It  is  equally  important  that  similar  factual  data 
be  available  on  farm  family  living  in  the  several  States. 

As  a  representative  of  the  home  economics  division  of  the  land-grant  colleges, 
I  support  H.  R.  G548  because  a  broad  researcli  program  in  the  problems  of  the 
rural  borne  is  needed.  H.  R.  6548  would  provide  financial  support  of  such  a 
program  and  would  place  in  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  developing  a  well-balanced,  program  of  research  in  home  economics, 
thus  strengthening  both  the  teaching  and  the  extension  programs  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  and  making  it  possible  for  the  land-grant  colleges  to  serve  the  rural 
homes  of  the  several  States  as  they  now  serve  the  farms. 

We  believe  this  hill  merits  favorable  consideration  by  this  committee  and  by 
the  Congress,  because  it  makes  possible  an  expanded  research  program  for  the 
benefit  of  rural  people  that  is  national  in  scope,  close  to  the  people,  and  devel¬ 
oped  cooperatively  in  the  several  States  without  duplication. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  included  in  the  record  state¬ 
ments  from  several  of  my  colleagues  in  the  land-grant  colleges  on  the 
need  for  research  in  foods  and  nutrition. 

Sarah  G.  Blanding,  dean,  New  York  State  College  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Cornell  University,  and  president  elect  of  Vassar  College ; 

Progress  in  this  country  has  been  the  direct  result  of  research  that  has  been 
carried  on.  Progress  in  medicine,  progress  in  technology,  progress  in  industry 
has  all  been  the  result  of  research.  Certainly  progress  in  agriculture  has  come 
from  the  research  that  has  been  done  in  the  experiment  stations  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges./ 

I  would  like  to  point  out  a  striking  example  of  how  the  research  in  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  has  improved  one  particxilar  area  in  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion.  There  was  a  time  when  the  manufacturers  of  feed  simply  threw  in  a 
certain  grain  and  sold  the  feed.  Then  the  animal  nutritionists  attached  to  our 
experiment  stations  came  along  and  developed  formulas,  so  much  protein,  so 
much  fat,  so  much  this,  that,  and  the  other,  formulas  based  on  what  the  ani¬ 
mals  actually  needed.  That  information  was  taken  out  from  the  experiment 
stations  to  the  farmers  through  the  extension  service,  and  the  farmers  asked 
for  feed  which  had  these  various  nutrients  in  it.  One  company  started  to  manu¬ 
facture  feed  based  on  a  formula  that  was  developed  at  Cornell  University. 
That  formula  was  put  on  the  pakage  of  feed,  and  the  first  tiling  we  knew, 
because  food  education  has  been  given  to  the  farmers  of  New  Yoj-k  State,  the 
farmers  began  asking  for  feed  with  this  variation  of  nutrients  in  it.  Then 
every  company  that  sold  feed  began  to  put  the  formula  on  the  package,  so 
much  protein,  so  much  this,  so  much  that,  on  their  own  feed  sacks,  and  we  have 
had  actually  a  revolution  in  feeds  that  are  sold  now  for  animals.  Consequently 
our  animals  in  New  York  State  are  fed  scientifically,  and  are  fed  much  better 
than  our  people. 

This  was  proved  to  all  people  that  we  feed  our  animals  better 
than  we  do  our  children.  We  know  a  great  deal  about  nutrition  but 
we  need  to  know  a  great  deal  more.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  that  this  country  can  do  in  developing  a  sound,  healthy  and  al¬ 
most  a  super  race. 

Dr.  Florence  B.  King,  head  of  the  home  economics  department, 
University  of  Vermont : 

As  a  member  of  the  home  economics  department  of  the  University  of  Vermont 
and  the  State  nutrition  committee,  I  am  interested  in  the  nutritional  status 
of  the  children  of  the  State.  I  am  also  interested  in  the  girls  who  come  to  us 
as  students. 

The  people  of  Vermont  were  not  very  much  interested  when  the  State  nutri¬ 
tion  committee  began  to  study  and  try  to  help  them  with  their  nutritional  habits. 
You  know,  it  is  always  the  family  down  the  street  that  is  undernourished,  not 
the  members  of  our  own  family.  So  we  decided  to  make  a  study  of  the  nutritional 
status  and  health  status  of  about  400  Burlington  elementary  and  junior  high 
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school  children.  These  children  came  from  all  of  the  economic  levels  repre¬ 
sented  in  Burlington  and  environs.  Some  of  the  parents  didn’t  want  to  claim 
their  children  when  we  analyzed  the  results.  We  found  that  85  ijercent  of 
those  children  had  had  rickets  some  time  earlier  in  their  lives.  40  percent 
of  them  had  ascrobic  acid  levels  below  that  considered  normal  for  good  nutri¬ 
tion.  42  percent  of  them  showed  a  disease  called  folliculosis,  whicli  is  some¬ 
thing  like  goosepimples  on  the  skin.  A  great  number  of  them,  and  especially 
the  country  children,  didn’t  have  very  good  protection  from  anemia.  Many 
of  them  had  scars  at  the  side  of  the  mouth,  corner’s  of  the  mouth,  and  at  the 
nose  and  eyes.  And  also  the  teeth  of  the  children  were  very  bad.  'These,  as  far 
as  we  know,  are  all  caused — those  defects  are  all  caused  by  dietary  deficiencies. 

We  analyzed  the  diet  of  these  children  and  found  that  they  were  all  getting 
what  we  call  “three  square  meals  a  day”  and  were  eating  as  much  as  they 
needed,  as  far  as  quantity  was  concerned,  but  apparently  the  quality  of  the 
food  was  not  adequate  for  proper  nutrition.  We  could  only  surmise  what  was 
the  trouble. 

Up  in  Vermont  we  are  at  the  end  of  a  line  as  far  as  food  distribution  is  con¬ 
cerned.  All  of  our  food  travels  for  days  before  it  arrives  there,  and  sometimes 
it  is  held  in  storage  in  the  interim.  We  know  a  great  deal  about  the  effect  of 
storage  and  transportation  on  the  nutritive  value  of  food  but  we  don’t  know 
a  great  deal  about  how  we  can  improve  harvesting  and  marketing  and  storage 
so  that  the  nutrients  will  still  be  in  the  foods  when  the  child  eats  them. 

Also  we  know  that  cooking  processes  in  the  homes,  home  storage,  also  affects 
the  food  and  makes  it  very  much  less  in  nutritive  quality,  but  we  do  not  know 
what  are  the  best  methods  of  cooking  and  of  home  storage  to  maintain  nutritive 
qualities.  We  need  to  know  more  about  that. 

We  have  a  very  short  growing  season  in  Vermont,  and  therefore  we  have 
to  use  a  great  deal  of  canned  foods.  We  don’t  know  a  great  deal  about  tbe 
losses  in  freezing  and  in  dehydrating  and  in  canning  foods.  We  need  to  know 
more  about  what  are  the  best  methods  for  processing  these  foods. 

We  are  encouraging  families  to  rai.se  gardens,  but  we  don’t  know  what  kind 
of  seed  to  tell  them  to  grow  for  the  best  nutritional  qualities.  We  can  tell 
them  what  to  use  for  heat  and  cold  resistance,  drought  resistance,  and  the 
kind  to  get  the  most  tons  per  acre,  but  we  don’t  know  what  kind  of  seeds  to 
recommend  for  the  best  nutritional  qualities. 

These  foods  that  are  raised  in  gardens  are  processed  for  winter  use.  Here 
again  we  don’t  know  what  is  the  right  method  to  recommend  for  processing 
these  foods.  I  don’t  think  you  realize  that  in  America  the  home  kitchen  is  the 
biggest  processing  plant  in  the  country.  Millions  are  siient  by  food  manufac¬ 
turers  and  food  processing  concerns  on  the  quality  of  their  foods,  but  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  amount  of  money  is  spent  on  means  of  the  proper  preserving 
of  food  in  the  home. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  the  studies  we  have  made  showed  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  problem  of  preserving  the  nutritive  qualities  in  food.  Now  what 
we  need  are  funds  to  solve  some  of  these  problems.  I  don’t  believe  that  these 
studies  can  be  made  by  one  State  or  in  one  State.  They  should  be  cooperative 
among  the  States,  and  they  should  be  cooperative  marketing  specialists,  with 
food  processors  and  with  all  of  the  people  along  the  line  from  the  producer  to 
the  consumer,  before  we  are  going  to  learn  the  answer  to  these  questions. 

Miss  Charlotte  M.  Young,  School  of  Nutrition,  NeAv  York  State 
College,  Cornell  University : 

I  would  like  to  make  the  plea  that  I  consider  our  main  and  most  important 
crop  in  any  state  or  nation  as  a  whole  is  people. 

I  come  as  more  or  less  of  a  practical,  applied  nutritionist  to  tell  you  why 
I  feel  so  seriously  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  further  integrated  research  in 
the  field  of  human  nutrition.  I  have  had  graphic  evidence  to  me  that  good  nu¬ 
trition  is  a  tremendous  factor  in  human  achievement,  in  human  happiness, 
and  more  abundant  living.  I  feel  very  definitely  that  food  is  the  raw  ingredient 
of  human  tissues. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate  my  point  if  I  try  to  take  you  with  me  for  a  minutes 
to  Cornell  University.  Some  people  think  that  all  dietary  problems  and  nutrition 
problems  are  found  either  among  the  poor,  or  are  found  in  the  rural  groups  or 
in  the  industrial  population,  but  even  in  as  privileged  a  group  as  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  students — and  I  think  it  might  apply  to  many  student  groups — we  have 
young  men  and  young  women  who  are  not  as  well  nourished  as  they  might  be. 
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Now  for  some  3  years  we  have  been  having  a  comparative  program  between  the 
Schooi  of  Nutrition  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Economics  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  clinical  and  preventive  medicine  as  a  sjiecial  diet  table  set-up.  Up 
here  we  take  students  who  seem  to  have  problems  tliat  we  think  we  can  help 
in  some  way  by  good,  well-rounded  diet  made  up  of  natural  foodstuffs.  I  think 
that  the  results,  even  to  the  most  experienced  nutritionist,  are  really  amazing. 

What  we  need  now  more  than  anything  else  is  some  good  research  work  to 
be  able  to  tell  us  the  hows  and  whys  of  why  we  got  tliese  results.  We  need  to 
know  the  relation  of  each  factor  in  the  diet  in  achieving  these  results,  and  we 
need  to  know  a  great  deal  about  the  interrelationships  of  various  factors  in 
the  diet.  The  more  work  that  is  done  along  this  line  the  more  we  will  find  out 
about  the  diet  and  the  relationship  between  the  various  parts,  which  is  extremely 
important,  and  yet  we  have  very  little  research  that  gives  us  this  Information. 

•  We  have  done  just  enough  to  see  that  we  have  a  tremendous  field  ahead  of  tis, 
a  field  which  it  seems  to  me  has  very  rich  opp<jrtunities  in  terms  of  human 
happiness  and  health. 

If  there  are  any  questions,  I  should  be  glad  to  answer  them.  That 
concludes  my  presentation,  and  the  general  presentation  on  behalf  of 
the  land-grant  colleges. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take  tqi  next  representatives  of  the 
farm  organizations;  iMr.  Goss  of  the  National  Grange;  Mr.  Ogg,  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau;  Mr.  Davis,  of  the  National  Council  of  Farm 
Cooperatives;  Mr.  Holman,  of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federa¬ 
tion;  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  National  Farmers  Union.  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  representatives  of  these  farm  organizations  to  appear  before  the 
committee.  Will  it  be  satisfactory  for  them  to  appear  on  Monday? 

IMr.  Ogg.  I  will  be  out  of  town  Monday,  attending  a  meeting  in  New 
England.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  doubt  if  we  can  get  through  with  all  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  one  day. 

]\Ir.  Ogg.  I  will  be  here  Tuesday. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  hear  you  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  Smith, 
would  that  be  satisfactory  with  you  to  proceed  on  Monday? 

ISIr.  Smith.  JMonday  would  be  agreeable  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  contact  Mr.  Goss  and  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr. 
Holman  and  see  if  they  can  be  here  on  Monday,  and  we  will  proceed 
with  their  testimony  as  far  as  we  can,  and  then  w^e  will  hear  you, 
Mr.  Ogg,  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Ogg.  I  am  sorry,  I  had  already  made  an  appointment  for 
that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  we  can  get  through  with  the 
farm  organizations  on  Monday  and  Tuesday? 

Mr.  Ogg.  I  would  say  that  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  work  toward  that  end,  that  is,  finish¬ 
ing-  up  of  the  testimony  of  the  representatives  of  the  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  then  we  hope  to  begin  hearing 
from  the  representatives  of  the  different  farm  products,  such  as 
tobacco,  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  grains  on  Wednesday.  We  will 
start  hearing  those  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Ogg.  I  will  be  ready  to  start  on  Tuesday.  That  will  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  hearing  will  stand  in  ad¬ 
journment  now.  If  there  is  nothing  further  to  come  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  we  will  stand  adjourned  until  Monday  at  10  o’clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:  30  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.  m.,  Monday,  June  17,  1946.) 
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MONDAY,  JUNE  17,  1946 

House  of  Representatives, 

CoMMIlTEE  ON  AgRK'ULTDRE, 

W ashington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  W.  Fiannagan  (chair¬ 
man)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

We  will  continue  this  morning  the  hearings  on  H.  R.  ^654^  The 
first  witness  is  Mr.  Russell  Smith,  secretary  of  the  Nation aTTarmers 
Union.  ■  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  at  this  time,  Mr.  Smith. 

STATEMENT  OF  RUSSELL  SMITH,  LEGISLATIVE  SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Russell  Smith.  I  am  the  legislative  secretary  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  located  in  Washington. 

The  bill  now  before  the  committee,  introduced  by  its  able  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Flannagan,  has  a  long  and  honorable  genealogy.  It  is  but 
the  latest  of  a  long  line  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  Govern¬ 
ment  alike  to  bring  to  all  farmers  the  fruits  of  scientific  knowledge, 
a  series  that  began  with  the  founding  in  1785  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  and  the  recommendation 
by  President  Washington  in  1796  that  Congress  establish  a  national 
board  of  agriculture.  H.  R.  6548,  of  course,  is  an  effort  to  modernize 
the  authorizations  for  research  on  the  part  of  the  experiment  stations 
individually  and  in  cooperation  with  each  other  and  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  to  afford  additional  funds  for  such 
research. 

It  is  immediately  an  outgrowth  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  of  1935, 
but  in  a  sense  its  origin  may  be  said  to  date  back  to  the  establishment 
of  the  first  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Wesleyan  University  in 
Connecticut  in  1875,  the  spread  of  such  stations  until  the  formation 
of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  little  more  than  a  decade  later,  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act 
of  1887  that  established  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  and,  for 
the  first  time  anywhere,  a  national  system  of  agricultural  experi¬ 
mentation.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Hatch  Act  antedates  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  Cabinet  status  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  itself. 

In  turn,  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  experiment  stations 
was  but  part  of  a  long  historical  trend,  an  insistence  by  farmers  that 
the  power  of  government  be  used  to  democratize  science.  In  the  early 
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years  of  our  Nation  this  desire  found  expression  in  the  formation  of 
local  lyceums,  which  were  in  effect  adult  educational  associations. 
By  1851,  900  towns  had  such  lyceums.  But  the  movement  proved 
inadequate,  as  did  the  effort  of  the  newer  States  to  build  up  educational 
systems.  The  demand  of  farmers  for  further  action  grew  and  grew 
until  finally  in  the  burst  of  agrarian  legislation  that  coincided  with 
the  Civil  War,  the  Morrill  Act  was  adopted.  After  the  rise  of  the 
experiment  stations,  it  became  clear  that  the  nature  of  the  agricultural 
vocation  would  limit  the  benefit  of  research  unless  its  results  were 
carried  out  aggressively  to  the  farms  themselves,  and  so  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  of  1914,  establishing  the  Extension  Service,  and  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  of  1917,  setting  up  the  vocational  agricultural  system, 
were  adopted. 

I  have  outlined  this  historical  development  briefly  in  order  to 
emphasize  to  the  committee  both  the  importance  of  the  measure  itself 
and  its  close  relationship  to  the  other  governmental  devices  farmers 
have  sought  in  order  to  bring  to  themselves  the  benefits  of  knowledge 
and  scientific  progress.  The  National  Farmers  Union  during  its 
more  than  four  decades  has  supported  every  effort  of  this  kind. 
Indeed,  the  desire  for  greater  educational  means  and  for  improved 
technical  assistance  to  farmers  was  one  of  the  inspirations  of  its 
founders,  as  is  evidence  in  the  formal  name  of  the  organization,  the 
Farmers  Educational  Cooperative  Union  of  America.  Accordingly, 
I  am  glad,  on  behalf  of  our  organization,  to  endorse  strongly  H.  R. 
6548.  We  think  it  is  a  much-needed  bill  and  hope  that  it  will  be 
adopted.  We  have  a  few  comments  to  make  upon  specific  sections  of 
the  men <"11  re,  and  wish  to  emphasize  again  the  relationship  of  research 
and  of  the  me.  ns  of  carrying  that  research  to  farmers. 

If  research  is  to  remain  in  the  laboratory  or  to  lie  unused  on  dusty 
library  shelves,  then  it  had  just  as  well  not  be  conducted.  It  should 
be  remembered  always,  therefore,  that  the  means  of  getting  this 
knowledge  in  actual  use  on  farms  remains  a  central  problem.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  many  States  the  principal  agency  for  bringing 
these  advances  in  knowledge  to  farmers  the  Extension  Service  is 
limited  in  its  function  because  it  is  forced  to  spend  time  and  per¬ 
sonnel  in  advancing  the  interest  of  a  private-farm  organization. 
The  National  Farmers  Union  deplores  that  fact,  not  alone  because 
the  practice  places  it  at  a  disadvantage,  but  because  it  is  a  bad  public 
practice,  and  we  reiterate  our  Anew  that  Congress  should  exclude 
from  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds  any  State  where  this  practice  exists. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Would  you  mind  repeating  that  last  statement? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  just  state  it  in  my  own  words.  Maybe  that  will 
make  it  a  little  clearer.  The  point  is  that  in  many  States  the  Extension 
Service  is  forced  to  spend  time  in  attempting  to  solve  problems  for 
private-farm  organizations,  and  therefore  limited  in  its  service  to 
farmers  generally.  So  we  reiterate  our  position  that  Congress  should 
exclude  from  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds  any  State  where  this  practice 
exists. 

To  turn  to  H.  R.  6548  itself,  we  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  new 
section  1  of  title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  which  the  measure 
would  write  into  law.  There  is  a  clear  need  for  such  modernization, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  enable  the  use  both  of  funds  authorized  under 
earlier  acts  and  those  authorized  under  this  bill  for  the  purposes  set 
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forth  in  the  new  section  I.  We  particularly  endorse  the  inclusion 
of  housing  and  building  research  in  this  section,  for  farm  and  rural 
housing  is  the  worst  existing  among  any  economic  group. 

We  have  but  one  suggestion  to  offer,  and  that  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  addition  rather  than  of  suggestion  for  revision  of  the  present 
text.  Our  suggestion  is  that  the  following  sentence  be  added  after 
line  13  on  page  4 : 

The  primary  objective  of  all  reseai-ch  conducted  under  this  section  shall  be 
the  promotion  of  the  family-type  farm  as  the  prevailing  pattern  of  American 
agriculture. 

We  believe  firmly  that  an  agriculture  composed  of  family-type 
farms  is  the  healthiest  agriculture,  indeed,  that  it  is  essential  if 
the  farming  population  is  to  enjoy  fully  the  privileges  and  benefits 
of  democracy.  Accordingly,  we  urge  that  the  guiding  star  of  all 
research  be  the  encouragement  of  that  kind  of  agriculture. 

We  find  the  provision  for  additional  funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  section  2  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  admirable,  and  the  provisions 
for  matching  by  the  States,  the  formula  for  the  allotment  of  funds, 
and  for  regional  research  all  highly  satisfactory.  The  provision  for 
cooperative  research  on  problems  that  affect  two  or  more  neighbor 
States  we  believe  to  be  a 'salutary  and  statesmanlike  provision,  and 
the  mechanism  of  an  eight-member  committee  to  propose  such  regional 
projects  we  regard  as  excellent. 

As  to  section  10,  we  also  are  wholly  in  sympathy  and  hope  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  authorize  the  funds  proposed  specifically  for  research  in 
utilization  of  agricultural  products.  We  have  one  suggestion  for 
additional  language  in  this  section.  This  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
a  proviso,  to  be  added  immediately  after  line  20  on  page  10,  reading 
as  follows :  < 

Provided,  That  no  license  or  patent  shall  be  granted  to  any  individual  or 
firm  on  processes,  inventions,  techniques  of  research,  or  other  results  of  such 
research. 

Further,  it  might  be  desirable  to  insert  the  word  “publication”  in 
line  19  on  this  page,  immediately  preceding  the  word  “dedication.” 

The  effect  of  that  change  would  simply  be  to  make  the  sentence 
on  that  page  read ; 

Any  contracts  made  pursuant  to  this  authority  shall  contain  requirements 
making  the  results  or  research  and  Investigations  available  to  the  public  through 
publication  dedication,  assignment  to  the  Government,  or  such  other  means  as 
the  Secretary  shall  determine. 

Both  of  these  suggestions,  of  course,  are  simply  by  way  of  defining 
more  explicity  the  present  intent  of  the  section.  They  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  superfluous,  but  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  it  is 
our  belief  that  Congress  will  want  to  make  as  explicit  as  possible  its 
intention  that  publicly  conducted  research  shall  rebound  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  general  public  and  not  be  the  means  of  private  monopoly 
or  control. 

We  are  very  glad  to  note  the  concluding  provision  of  the  bill,  that 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  an  advisory  committee  to  be  com- 
])osed  of  representatives  of  the  general  farm  organizations.  The 
development  of  the  device  of  such  advisory  committee  during  the  war 
has  proved  its  usefulness,  and  we  hope  that  this  bill’s  provision  will 
establish  a  precedent  for  future  agricultural  legislation. 
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It  is  our  understanding  that  this  hearing  also  is  open  for  comment 
upon  H.  R.  6692,  the  measure  proposed  by  Mr.  Hope,  the  able  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee.  I  am  not  clear  as  to  whether 
separate  hearings  will  be  conducted  later  on  this  -bill,  but  have  taken 
the  occasion  to  sketch  here  the  general  position  of  the  National  Farm¬ 
ers  Union  with  regard  to  it. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  May  I  suggest  that  we  hear  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  on  the  research  bill  first.  Then  we  want  to  hear  testimony 
on  Mr.  Hope’s  bill.  I  propose  to  redraft  H.  R.  6548  by  inserting 
H.  R.  6692  as  title  II. 

Mr.  Smith.  Then  there  is  no  point  in  our  discussing  Mr.  Hope’s  bill 
at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  may  have  some  additional  time  this  morning. 
Mr.  Albert  Goss  cannot  be  present  until  tomorrow.  Some  other  gen¬ 
tleman  came  into  my  office  and  stated  that  because  of  illness  in  his 
family  he  wishes  to  be  heard  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Pace.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  there  may 
be  some  modification  of  Mr.  Hope’s  bill,  that  would  be  redrafted  in 
title  II,  and  I  believe  that  it  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  convenient  to 
have  his  comments  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  we  will  want  to  hear  him  on  it.  Suppose  you 
conclude  your  testimony  on  the  pending  bill,  and  when  we  get  to  Mr. 
Hope’s  bill  we  will  ask  you  to  return  then. 

Mr.  Smith.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  concluded  your  statement? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Pace.  I  have  one  or  two  questions. 

On  the  subject:  of  patents,  ]\Ir.  Smith,  you  take  the  position  you  have 
outlined  because  this  will  be  publicly  financed  research? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  correct.  I  take  it  that  it  i5  unnecessary  to  make 
the  same  point  about  research  conducted  by  the  Government.  This 
provision  here  refers  to  contract  |Work,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to 
have  the  same  status. 

Mr.  Pace.  You  would  not  insist  on  the  same  position  if  it  were 
purely  private  research,  independent  of  any  connection  with  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  would  have  any  place  in  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Pace.  I  do  not  think  so  although  we  do  hear  now  some  talk 
among  some  people  who  are  willing  to  destroy  patent  rights,  and  my 
own  reaction  has  been  that  when  we  destroy  the  incentive  that  comes 
to  one  who  works  all  day  and  all  night,  for  months  and  months  and 
years,  and  discovers  something  of  value,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  from  him, 
we  would  lose  many  improvements  that  would  otherwise  result. 

I  think  clearly  you  are  right,  that  if  this  is  going  to  be  publicly 
financed  research  the  public  is  entitled  to  the  benefits,  but  I  take  it  you 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  should  cover  private  research. 

Mr.  Smith.  No.  That  is  the  only  position  we  take  here. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Your  specific  approval  of  the  provision  on  page  8, 
which  contains  the  limitation  of  25  percent,  went  beyond  the  wording 
of  the  statement  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  endorsed  the  provision  generally,  Mr.  Phillips,  for 
that  kind  of  encouragement,  ih  that  kind  of  activity.  I  did  not  spe¬ 
cifically  refer  to  the  25  percent.  In  fact,  I  did  not  regard  it  really  as 
a  limitation,  because  I  did  not  think  anywhere  that  much  money  was 
at  present  being  spent  in  that  kind  of  activity. 

Mr.  Phillips.  What  I  meant  was  the  problem  we  have  today  in 
research  in  marketing  seems  to  me  to  go  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
States,  and  this  limitation,  as  I  understand,  is  an  opposite  limitation. 
The  limitation  is  that  more  than  25  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  for 
cooperative  research  in  which  two  or  more  States  are  involved.  This 
concerns  the  agriculture  of  more  than  one  State.  Where  can  you  find 
a  problem  of  that  kind  that  does  not  extend  or  go  beyond  the  borders 
of  one  State  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  did  not  strike  me  that  that  was  exactly  the  issue,  Mr. 
Phillips.  It  is  quite  true  that  most  of  the  marketing  problems  do 
cross  State  lines,  but  in  a  good  many  instances  individual  State  col¬ 
leges  now  conduct  research  on  problems  that  cross  State  lines.  As  I 
understood,  this  was  a  design  to  expand  that  activity  by  means  of 
making  it  easier  for  them  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  it  would  have  the  opposite  effect,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not,  frankly.  If  it  should  have  that  effect  I  would 
be  in  favor  of  increasing  the  limitation.  I  see  no  particular  reason 
for  the  limitation. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  felt  it  was  a  rather  unnecessary  limitation  because 
the  intent  of  the  station  would  be  to  deal  with  the  local  objectives. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips.  And  most  of  the  marketing  problems  do  go  beyond 
the  State  border. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  We  are  for  expanding  it,  regardless. 

Mr.  Phillips.  There  is  just  one  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask, 
and  that  which  is  considered  the  fourth,  so  far  as  the  four  agricultu¬ 
ral  organizations  to  cooperate  are  concerned :  which  is  considered  the 
fourth  of  the  four  general  farm  organizations  referred  to  in  line  11, 
on  page  4  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  took  it  that  referred  to  the  National 
Council  of  Farm  Cooperatives. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  other  witnesses  to  be  heard  this  morn¬ 
ing.  The  committee  will  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow. 

(At  10:  30  a.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  the  following  day 
at  10  a.  m.  ) 
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TUESDAY,  JUNE  18,  1946 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  W.  Flannagan  (chair¬ 
man)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order.  ' 

Senator  Butler  phoned  me  yesterday  afternoon  and  stated  that  he 
desired  to  appear  before  the  committee  this  morning  at  10  o’clock, 
and,  of  course,  I  granted  his  request. 

Senator  Butler  is  here  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  him  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OE  HON.  HUGH  BUTLER,  A  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OE  NEBRASKA 

Senator  Butler.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  you  have 
extended  me  very  much.  I  will  not  testify  myself  but  I  do  want  to 
introduce  Mr.  Cecil  Johnson;  I  think  he  is  known  to  a  great  many  of 
you.  He  has  been  associated  a  number  of  years  with  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  in  the  Senate,  especially,  with  Chairman  Thomas  and 
others,  in  handling  S.  1908.  The  content  of  that  bill  being  so  very  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  bill  you  have  under  consideration  here  I  thought  it  might 
be  wise  to  have  his  testimony  in  your  record. 

We  are  going  to  be  very  brief,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  know  that 
you  and  the  members  of  the  committee  will  give  the  testimony  earnest 
consideration  at  a  later  date  when  you  ai’e  voting  on  and  reporting  out 
the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 

Senator  Butler.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OE  CECIL  JOHNSON,  HINSDALE,  ILL.  . 

Mr.  Cecil  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Cecil  Johnson.  I 
have  served  a  number  of  years  in  the  Department  of  Agi-iculture,  have 
done  research  work,  and  I  am  a  lawyer  and  farmer  and  have  had  the 
responsibility  of  directing  a  small  processing  plant  utilizing  farm 
commodities. 

Also,  I  am  representing  here  today  the  F arm  Crop  Processing  Cor¬ 
poration,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  the  largest  operated  Government  plant 
and  manufacturer  of  industrial  alcohol ;  and  I  am  also  privileged  to 
represent  the  second  largest  operated  Government-owned  alcohol 
plant  at  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

89359 — 46 — Ber.  m - 6 
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I  want  to  commend  the  committee,  and  especially  the  author,  on 
the  approach  that  has  been  made  toward  the  industrial  use  of  farm 
commodities  as  outlined  in  H.  K.  6548.  It  is  evident  that  the  framer 
of  this  bill  thought  that  the  use  of  farm  commodities  was  of  greater 
importance  now  in  research  work  than  the  production  phase  of  agri¬ 
culture  commodities.  This  is  evident  in  10-a,  as  compared  with 
10-b,  showing  that.twice  the  amount  of  money  ought  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  research  on  use  as  research  in  all  fields  of  agriculture. 

I  also  appreciate  and  commend  the  author  for  the  new  declaration 
of  policy,  because  as  I  look  back  over  the  history  of  agriculture  this 
is  the  first  time  that  Congress  has  taken  the  opportunity  to  declare 
the  policy,  one  of  production,  and  two,  of  use,  and  I  emphasize  that 
new  uses  must  follow  production  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  sound  and 
stable  agricultural  economy  and  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  avoid 
the  pitfalls  that  most  of  us  have  had  to  go  through  in  the  years  past. 

Production  research  has  gone  forward  since  1875,  and  tremendous 
strides  have  been  made.  I  think  you  can  look  with  great  respect  to 
the  work  that  has  gone  on  before  but  in  so  doing  we  have  lagged  on 
the  use  phase. 

With  resjiect  to  production,  the  experiment  stations  of  the  country 
have  had  an  ideal  opportunity  to  apply  their  discoveries  and  develop¬ 
ments  to  farming;  they  have  had  the  facilities  to  put  into  practice 
the  things  worked  out  in  the  laboratory.  But  when  it  comes  to  use 
research  we  have  had  an  entirely  different  problem,  because  use  re¬ 
search  must  generally  tie  itself  into  some  factory,  some  application 
that  involves  processing.  And  it  is  with  that  regard  that  I  think 
the  possibilities  in  H.  E.  6548  might  be  bettered. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  in  this  bill  an  indication  that  the 
research  is  to  be  applied.  I  do  not  believe  that  as  it  now  stands — 
maybe  I  am  in  error  in  that — but  as  I  read  this  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  permit  actually  going  out  and  cooperating  with  a  private  or¬ 
ganization  or  a  cooperative  to  apply  the  benefits  of  research  that  come 
out  of  the  research  laboratory.  And,  I  say  that  the  application  of 
research  is  equally  important  as  laboratory  research.  Indeed,  there 
might  not  be  a  justification  for  carr3dng  on  research  if  we  are  not 
going  to  apply  it.  My  own  association  with  research  people  shows 
clearly  that  unless  the  individual  knows  that  the  effort  that  he  is 
going  through  to  make  a  discovery  is  to  be  used  he  is  not  going  to 
be  as  enthusiastic  in  trying  to  find  out  some  of  the  things  that  we 
need  to  know  in  trying  to  make  use  of  agricultural  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Johnson,  do  3'ou  not  think  that  research  can 
be  carried  back  to  the  farmer  through  the  Extension  Service? 

INIr.  Cecil  Johnson.  That  would  be  true,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
so  far  as  the  iiroduction  phase  is  concerned.  The  Extension  Service  is 
in  an  ideal  position  to  carry  that  back  to  the  farmer.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  use  of  surpluses  and  the  other  products,  they  have  to  be 
taken  out  into  an  industrial  plant  or  taken  care  of  through  processing 
facilities  and  marketing  organizations.  And  as  I  stated  a  while  ago 
the  Extension  Service  does,  in  certain  instances,  tie  into  that  but  it 
does  not  tie  into  it  adequately  to  do  the  job  that  is  essential  to  utilize 
effectively  all  of  the  agricultural  products. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  suggest  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Cecil  Johnson.  First,  I  would  indicate  the  authority  in  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  he  have  the  opportunity  to  cooperate 
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with  plants  processing  agricultural  commodities  to  tie  in  use  research 
into  the  manufacture  and  processing  operations. 

I  would  further  authorize  him  to  conduct  research  in  cooperation — 
and  that  is  indicated  possibly  in  this  bill,  although  it  is  not  as  clear  as 
I  think  it  should  be — tie  in  the  use-research  activities  with  private  and 
cooperative  facilities  wherein  use  is  emphasized.  In  other  words,'  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  application  of  the  production  of  research,  and  I  think 
it  is  research  application. 

Now  in  addition  to  that  I  would  suggest  the  possibility  of  using 
these  Government-owned  plants,  and  1  here,  today,  represent  two  of 
them,  and  there  ought  to  be  an  indication  that  research  should  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  those  plants  so  long  as  they  are  under  Government  custody, 
and  I  believe  that  there  are  many  other  Government  facilities  that 
may  well  be  tied  in  and  may  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  some  of  these  research  opportunities. 

Mr.  Pace.  I  have  one  or  two  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  Of  course,  I 
agree  with  you  that  research  has  served  no  purpose  until  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  applied.  But  wherein  would  you  draw  the  line  of  distinction  be¬ 
tween  Ciovernment  in  business  and  having  the  production-research 
program  carried  forward  by  private  industry?  Where  is  }our  line 
there?  The  fact  that  you  are  particularly  concerned  about  now  is 
setting  up  the  use  of  the  Government-owned  plants  as  processing 
plants,  but  how  far  would  your  idea  go  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  Cecil  Johnson.  Congressman  Pace,  it  is  going  to  be  essential,  if 
we  are  going  to  utilize  all  of  the  products  that  will  be  produced  in  the 
future,  that  we  devote  a  good  deal  of  energy  and  time  to  the  utilization 
of  these  major  plants,  because  the  small  farm-processing  plants  are 
not  equipped  to  do  research. 

Mr.  Pace.  No. 

Mr.  Cecil  Johnson.  Just  as  the  farms,  the  small  farm,  is  not 
equipped  to  carry  on  research.  Farming  itself  is  an  individual  enter¬ 
prise,  generally  speaking.  I  do  not  believe  that  research  should  be  car¬ 
ried  on  for  the  benefit  of  large  industries,  that  is,  let  industry  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  it  for  itself  alone.  But  certainly  I  believe  that  when  the 
agricultural  welfare  of  the  country  depends  upon  Government  research 
it  might  well  be  done  in  some  of  the  small  processing  plants,  and  that 
is  being  done  in  agriculture  to  some  degree.  We  have  cooperated  with 
agriculture  to  some  degree,  but  I  think  certainly  that  the  Congress,  on 
behalf  of  the  general  public,  is  within  proper  bounds  to  carry  on  a  use- 
research  program  in  cooperation  with  private  industry,  even  in  the 
pilot  plant  and  demonstration  stage. 

Mr.  Pace.  Do  you  propose  to  go  beyond  the  ])ilot-plant  stage? 

Mr.  Cecil  Johnson.  I  rather  think  we  would  have  to  do  so ;  we 
ought  to  go  as  far  as  the  demonstration  stage,  because  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  2iilot  jilant  operation  in  one  instance  might  not  be  sufficient 
in  .  some  other  instance.  There  might  be  a  very  few  of  those  oc¬ 
casions  but  I  would  rather  jiiit  it  on  the  basis  of  demonstration.  In 
other  words,  after  you  find  out  that  the  research  job  is  done  it  is 
my  opinion  that  somehow  you  are  going  to  have  to  demonstrate  the 
possibility  of  making  use  of  that  research. 

Mr.  Pace.  Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  which  permits  the  Secretary 
to  make  contracts  with  private  parties  in  conducting  research,  IVIr. 
Chairman,  I  assume  the  legislation  is  broad  enough  that  it  would 
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not  only  permit  carrying  on  experimentation  but  would  authorize 
carrying  the  program,  to  try  to  make  use  of  the  experiment  in  a 
practical  manner.  Is  that  contemplated  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  bill,  I  think,  contains  that  power. 

Mr.  Pace.  Not  only  to  make  the  experiment  and  produce  the  scien¬ 
tific  elements  but  even  to  go  further  and  try  to  find  a  use  for  it, 
where  provision  is  made  that  the  Secretary  can  contract  with  in¬ 
dividuals.  It  is  your  opinion  that  that  authority  is  contained  in 
the  bill  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  it  would  have  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  He  ought  to  have  that  in  order  to  complete  the 
job. 

Mr.  Pace.  Yes,  if  the  job  is  to  be  completed. 

Mr.  Cecil  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pace.  Mr.  Johnson,  if  the  language  of  the  bill  is  adequate  or 
could  be  made  adequate  for  that  purpose,  what  would  be  your  idea 
of  giving  to  the  Secretary  the  authority  of  using  the  research  and 
the  scientific  •  developments  after  they  have  been  accomplished  to 
make  a  contract  with  some  establishment  or  business  to  put  it  into 
production  ?  Would  you  like  that  better  than  having  the  Government 
carry  on  a  plant  or  go  into  production  ? 

Mr.  Cecil  Johnson.  Yes,  I  would,  Mr.  Pace.  I  would  hesitate 
to  suggest  that  the  Government  go  into  business. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Let  me  make  this  suggestion:  The  language  of 
the  bill  may  need  to  be  cleared  up.  We  are  getting  into  a  pretty 
dangerous  field  and  will  have  to  be  very  careful  of  how  far  we  will 
permit  the  Secretary  to  go,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  think  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  going  over  the  provisions  of  the  bill  should  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  point  you  have  just  developed  so  that  there  will 
be  no  question  as  to  what  the  bill  authorizes. 

Mr.  Cecil  Johnson.  That  is  my  desire,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  felt  I 
should  bring  that  point  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  because 
of  the  broad  experience  we  have  had  in  operating  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  some  research  projects. 

Mr.  Pace.  How  far  would  you  want  to  go  ? 

Mr.  Cecil  Johnson.  I  would  certainly  want  to  see  the  products 
of  the  laboratory  fully  demonstrated  to  industry  to  the  point  that 
industry  would  adopt  the  research  findings  and  put  into  actual  pro¬ 
duction  the  use-research  findings. 

INIr.  Pace.  I  could  see  no  objection  to  that;  that  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  job. 

Mr.  Cecil  .Johnson.  It  is  corollary  to  the  Extension  Service  go¬ 
ing  out  to  the  farmer  and  showing  him  the  results  of  research  on 
production  and  showing  the  farmer  how  to  do  the  job,  just  as  I 
would  favor  showing  industry  how  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Hope.  It  is  your  opinion  that  research  will  not  accomplish 
much  unless  something  is  done  to  put  the  developments  into  iiroduc- 
tion,  actual  use? 

Mr.  Cecil  Johnson.  That  is  right.  There  should  be  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  provided  and  publicity  given  to  the  developments  and  findings 
in  the  research  program,  which  should  be  carried  through  to  the 
demonstration  stage. 
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Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Johnson,  I  did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  your 
testimony.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  suggestion  you 
have  made  is  not  covered  by  the  language  contained  in  section  I  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  Cecil  Johnson.  I  do  not  believe  that  would  be  adequate. 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  your  point? 

Mr.  Cecil  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Cecil  Johnson.  There  is  one  other  point  that  I  would  like 
to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we  have  had  the  opportunity  at 
times  to  acquire  Government  equipment  and  facilities  and  at  times 
we  have  had  to  stretch  our  imagination  and  to  build  tremendous  plants 
used  for  the  Government,  using  10  percent  new  material  and  90  per¬ 
cent  old  material  and  brought  into  production  the  largest  producer 
of  industrial  alcohol  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  wartime  materials, 
and  I  would  like  to  suggest,  because  I  know  that  there  are  many 
plants  where  Government  equipment  and  Government  facilities  and 
buildings  are  available,  that  there  be  some  authorization  put  in  the 
bill  which  would  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  behalf  of 
those  he  might  contract  with  in  the  research  program  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  facilities  and  these  items. 

I  am  sure  that  the  research  program  will  go  forward  with  a  great 
deal  more  expedition;  I  am  sure  that  the  results  will,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  be  much  more  productive,  and  personally  I  know  that  it  can 
be  done  very  simply,  and  I  have  inquired  of  a  number  of  individuals 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  at  other  places,  and  they  think  that  the  suggestion  is  worthy  of 
your  consideration.  I  wanted  to  merely  state  that  and  to  reemphasize 
the  things  that  I  heard  Mr.  Pace  say  that  the  future  of  agriculture 
is  in  the  research  laboratory,  and  I  want  to  augment  that  by  stating 
that  the  future  of  agriculture  is  in  the  research  laboratory  plus  the 
application  of  research. 

And  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  today  we  could  solve 
the  grain  problem,  the  starch  surplus  problem  of  the  Nation  simply 
by  looking  into  the  synthetic  rubber  situation,  the  industrial  alcohol 
situation  and  that  it  would  cost  the  Government  a  great  deal  less 
money  than  was  expended  during  the  period  that  I  was  with  the 
Goveniment  when  we  were  trying  to  balance  production  with  demand. 
I  think  a  verification  of  that  statement  can  be  found  now  in  a  state¬ 
ment  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Senate  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  and  I  would  commend  it  for  your  consideration  be¬ 
cause  it  merely  emphasizes  what  I  heard  Congressman  Pace  and  others 
of  you  say  in  days  past. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Anton  Johnson.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Johnson,  this  ques¬ 
tion  :  Wlien  we  set  up  the  synthetic  rubber  plants  what  proportion  of 
grain  alcohol  rubber  was  made  as  against  the  over-all  synthetic  rubber 
production,  that  is  from  synthetic  alcohol  made  out  of  agricultural 
products. 

Mr.  Cecil  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anton  Johnson.  What  proportion  of  the  total  supply  of  rub¬ 
ber  was  made  from  alcohol  derived  from  agricultural  products  ? 
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Mr.’  Cecil  Johnson.  Approximately  70  percent,  Congressman 
Johnson,  of  the  synthetic  rubber  that  helped  to  win  the  war  for  us  at 
least  came  from  the  farm  commodities  that  you  and  I  know  so  well. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  I  want  to  thank 
you,  Mr.  Johnson,  for  your  appearance.  I  think  you  have  made  a 
real  contribution  in  your  statement. 

]\Ir.  Cecil  Johnson.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  also  wishes  to  thank  you.  Senator 
Butler,  for  coming  over. 

Senator  Butler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OE  ALBERT  S.  GOSS,  MASTER,  THE  NATIONAL 

GRANGE 

The  Chairman.  We  have  as  our  next  witness  Mr.  Albert  Goss, 
master  of  the  National  Grange.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Goss.  For  the  record,  please  give  your  full  name  and 
the  capacity  in  which  you  appear. 

Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee :  My  name 
is  Albert  S.  Goss,  master,  the  National  Grange.  I  have  prepared  a 
written  statement  to  be  distributed  to  members  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Goss.  Thank  you. 

The  National  Grange  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  value  of  well-con¬ 
ducted  research.  Private  industry  has  found  it  profitable  to  expend 
large  sums  in  this  field.  Such  research  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  our  vast  industrial  expansion,  benefiting  not  only  the  owners  of  the 
industry,  but  all  connected  with  it  and  the  general  public  as  well. 

With  6,000,000  owners  and  operators  of  farms,  comprehensive  pri¬ 
vate  research  in  the  field  of  agriculture  is  impossible.  Eelatively 
small  sums  spent  through  Government  and  State  experiment  stations 
have  paid  untold  dividends,  but  this  research  has  been  mostly  in  the 
field  of  jiroduction.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  research  needed  in  the 
field  of  marketing,  distribution,  utilization,  nutrition,  and  every  phase 
--,jof  the  handling  of  farm  crops  from  producer  to  consumer. 

"TTie  National  Grange  was  therefore  glad  to  see  the  introduction  of 
H.  E.  5926,  by  Mr.  Hope,  which  provided  for  research  in  the  marketing 
field.  We  were  equally  glad  to  see  the  introduction  of  H.  E.  6548, 
by  Mr.  Flannagan,  which  provided  for  research  in  a  wider  field.  Later 
11.  E.  6692  was  presented  by  Mr.  Hope  in  substitution  for  his  first  bill. 
We  feel  that  both  the  Flannagan  and  Hope  bills  have  much  merit,  but 
we  have  also  felt  that  there  ivas  some  overlapping,  and  we  believe  that 
the  best  purposes  of  both  could  be  served  by  combining  them  in  one 
billJ  It  was  our  understanding  that  they  would  be  considered  to- 
gemer.  Although  we  have  been  informed  that  the  present  hearing 
relates  particularly  to  the  Flannagan  bill,  we  find  it  difficult  to  discuss 
this  bill  singly;  and  we,  therefore,  ask  the  indidgence  of  your  commit¬ 
tee  to  discuss  the  whole  field  covered  by  both  bills  and  refer  to  both 
measures. 

To  begin  with  we  do  not  feel  competent  to  advise  the  committee 
on  the  amount  of  money  which  should  be  made  available  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  these  bills.  We  feel  that  the  amount  should  be  ample  to  do 
a  workmanlike  job;  that  it  should  be  made  available  only  as  fast  as 
it  is  possible  to  develop  an  organization  for  carrying  on  the  research 
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in  a  workmanlike  manner;  that  full  use  should  be  made  of  existing 
Government  facilities;  and  that  there  should  be  no  duplication  of 
effort.  The  amounts  to  be  expended  each  year  should  be  determined 
after  a  close  analysis  by  authorities  in  this  field. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  essential  features  of  the  Flannagan  bill 
incorporated  as  title  I  and  the  essential  features  of  the  Hope  bill 
incorporated  as  title  II  of  a  combined  bill.  For  convenience  we  refer 
to  them  as  title  I  and  title  II.  Thus,  marketing  research,  which  has 
its  distinct  problems,  would  be  placed  under  a  bureau  charged  with 
a  special  responsibility.  As  it  is,  marketing  has  been  kicked  around 
for  15  years  and,  with  every  reorganization  of  the  Department,  has 
had  to  make  a  fresh  start.  If  this  is  done,  we  have  the  following 
suggestions  to  make  with  refei-ence  to  each  measure. 

We  believe  section  1  of  title  I  should  be  carefully  reviewed  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  marketing  research  from  the  other  types  of  research  and 
that  these  sections  which  cover  marketing  should  be  written  in  the 
jmrposes  of  title  II.  For  example,  we  suggest  that  the  words  begin¬ 
ning  line  19,  page  2,  “research  directed  toward  improvement  of  the 
ojieration  of  the  marketing  system  to  eliminate  waste  and  inefficiency 
and  thereby  to  reduce  the  relative  cost  to  the  consumer,”  could  be  thus 
eliminated  or  transferred.  There  may  be  other  similar  changes  de¬ 
sirable  if  the  two  bills  are  to  be  combined. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  in  general  appropriations  for  re¬ 
search,  it  has  been  the  thought  of  Congress  that  marketing  would 
receive  a  substantial  portion  of  the  funds  appropriated,  but  that  in 
practice  marketing  has  been  neglected  in  many,  if  not  most,  States. 
In  order  to  assure  the  use  of  a  substantial  portion  of  these  funds  in 
marketing,  we  believe  that  section  9  (b)  of  title  I  should  specifically 
provide  that  not  less  than  20  or  25  percent  of  the  funds  so  appro¬ 
priated  should  be  expended  in  marketing  research  so  that  all  the 
experiment  stations  would  undertake  research  in  the  vital  field  of 
marketing.  • 

Section  10  provides  that  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  contract  with 
public  or  private  organizations  to  carry  on  research.  We  believe  that 
the  section  should  contain  a  clause  requiring  the  Secretary  to  use 
existing  Government  facilities  to  the  extent  they  are  available  before 
entering  into  contracts  Avith  private  agencies.  Title  II  contains  a 
protective  clause  along  this  line  appearing  on  page  9,  line  5  to  25. 
The  protective  clause  as  worded,  sets  up  a  standard  permitting  private 
research  only  if  the  costs  are  no  more  and  its  value  woidd  be  as  great 
as  the  Government  research.  Although  we  can  see  danger  in  sub¬ 
sidizing  private  research,  we  do  not  think  that  it  should  be  entirely 
eliminated,  because  private  industry  through  its  daily  operation  may 
have  facilities  which  the  Government  could  not  well  duplcate.  We 
think,  however,  that  it  would  be  better  to  expend  Goveinment  money 
in  governmental  research  establishments  unless  there  is  substantial 
reasoii  for  subsidizing  private  research.  We,  therefore,  would  suggest 
adding  the  word  “substantially”  after  the  Avord  “by”  in  line  25,  page  9, 
of  title  II  and  inserting  this  clause  in  title  I.  We  also  believe  an 
additional  clause  should  be  included  providing  that  existing  facilities 
of  State  and  Government  should  be  first  used  wherever  reasonably 
practicable. 
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We  believe  that  somewhere  in  the  bill  there  should  be  a  definite  clause 
designed  to  eliminate  duplication  and  that  it  should  apply  to  both 
title  j  and  title  II. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  figure  out  just  the  purpose  of  subsection 
D  of  section  10  on  page  12  of  title  I. 

Title  I  and  title  II  combined  will  provide  for  the  exenditure  of 
many  millions  of  dollars,  the  allocation  being  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  one  of  his  appointees.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  possibly  $30,000,000  of  this  sura  would  not  be  controlled  by 
any  formula  contained  in  the  bill.  There  is  always  serious  danger  of 
such  vast  sums  being  used  for  political  purposes  unless  amply  safe¬ 
guarded  by  a  formula  of  distribution  or  by  some  other  means.  We  do 
not  believe  it  possible  for  the  Congress  to  develop  a  formula  of  distri¬ 
bution  for  the  allocation  of  the  sums  provided  in  section  10  of  title  I 
or  title  II,  because  conditions  will  vary  so  greatly  in  different  areas, 
and  at  different  times,  and  because  special  projects  may  require  special 
funds  which  will  be  freed  when  the  project  is  completed.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  think  the  best  safeguard  would  be  to  create  a  strong  advisory  com¬ 
mittee,  and  we  even  invite  your  consideration  to  the  possibilty  of  giv¬ 
ing  such  a  committee  the  power  of  veto  over  any  allocation  of  funds, 
although  we  scarcely  think  the  veto  safeguard  is  necessary  if  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  so  set  up  that  it  will  function  adequately. 

Title  I  as  now  drawn  provides  for  an  advisoi’y  committee  composed 
of  eight  men  selected  by  the  extension  service  of  the  various  States, 
and  eight  men  selected  by  the  four  major  farm  organizations.  Title  II 
provides  for  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  3  representatives 
from  each  of  the  major  producing  groups;  1  to  represent  producers; 
1  to  represent  distributors;  and  1  to  represent  processors;  and  that 
there  be  added  to  those  21,  2  members  to  represent  retail  organizations ; 
1  to  represent  the  State  departments  of  agriculture ;  1  to  represent  the 
National  Association  of  Marketing  Officials ;  1  to  represent  State  agri¬ 
cultural  exfferiment  stations;  and  1  each  to  represent  the  4  general 
national  farm  organizations,  all  to  be  selected  by  the  groups  each  is  to 
represent.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  one  advisory  committee  would  be 
sufficient.  We  believe  the  eight  persons  selected  by  the  State  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations  as  provided  in  section  9  (b)  (3)  of  title  I 
should  constitute  a  committee  as  provided,  for  recommending  the  use 
of  funds  as  provided  in  this  section.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
the  advisory  committee  as  set  up  under  section  1 1  woukl  be  sufficiently 
representative  of  the  various  commodities  and  their  problems  of  pro¬ 
duction,  processing,  and  marketing.  We  would,  therefore,  prefer  an 
advisory  committee  as  provided  in  title  II  covering  the  following 
groups : 

Fruits,  vegetables,  and  nuts  Grain 

Livestock  and  wool  Cotton 

Poultry  and  poultry  products  Tobacco 

Dairy  products  Forest  products 

After  adding  the  other  organizations  listed,  this  would  mean  an 
advisory  committee  of  33. 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  too  large  a  committee  to  bring  together  fre¬ 
quently,  and  that  the  result  would  be  that  the  advisory  committee  would 
have  little  influence.  We  believe  this  could  be  cured  if  it  were  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  advisory  committee  would  meet  annually,  or  on  call  of 
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the  Secretary,  and  would  select  an  advisorj^  executive  committee  of  not 
less  than  five,  nor  more  than  seven  members  which  would  meet  on 
call  of  the  Secretary,  but  not  less  frequently  than  one  each  quarter. 
The  measure  should  provide  for  paying  the  necessary  traveling  and 
subsistence  expenses  of  the  advisory  committee,  and  we  would  also 
recommend  that  expenses  and  a  per  diem  be  paid  to  the  advisory  execiv- 
tive  committee  so  that  the  Secretary  would  feel  free  to  call  upon  them 
as  frequently  as  they  might  be  needed,  and  that  the  advisory  committee 
would  actually  be  used  as  intended.  Incidentally,  the  question  of 
legality  has  been  raised  in.  the  case  of  those  members  of  the  advisory 
committee  who  are  selected  by  nongoyernmental  groups.  The  purpose, 
of  course,  is  to  make  sure  that  these  groups  are- represented  by  indi¬ 
viduals  who  can  speak  with  authority  for  the  organization.  This  is  a 
worthy  purpose  because  too  frequently  so-called  representatives  have 
been  selected  who  cannot  speak  with  authority  or  who,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  do  not  represent  the  organization  at  all.  If  your  committee 
feels  that  leaving  the  selection  to  the  organizations  is  not  practicable, 
we  suggest  that  the  words  “to  be  selected  by  each  of  the  groups  which 
each  is  to  represent,”  be  changed  to  read  “to  be  approved  by  each  sucii 
organization.” 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  committee  desires  to  maintain  the  type  of 
advisory  committee  as  provided  in  section  11  of  title  I,  we  believe  that 
the  same  recommendations  made  in  our  last  paragraph  as  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  representatives  of  the  farm  organizations  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  section.  We  also  believe  that  regular  dates  of  meeting 
should  be  provided  and  that  the  exepnses  should  be  cared  for. 

In  the  case  of  either  advisory  committee,  we  recommend  that  the 
act  forbid  the  use  of  “alternates.”  Where  alternates  are  permitted, 
there  is  a  common  practice  for  a  committee  member  Avho  may  find  him¬ 
self  inconvenienced  as  to  time,  to  send  an^mne  in  his  organization  who 
happens  to  be  handy.  The  result  is  that  the  make-up  of  the  committee 
is  continually  shifting,  there  is  no  continuity  of  policy,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  themselves  take  the  work  of  the  advisory  committee  too  lightly  to 
make  it  effective.  If  each  of  the  organizations  knew  that  their  selected 
committeeman  had  to  attend  in  person  of  their  organization  would  not 
be  represented,  there  would  be  a  great  deal  more  interest  in  attending 
the  meetings  and  making  the  committee  function.  We  should  have  a 
strong  advisory  committee  and  executive  committee  or  none  at  all. 

Turning  to  title  II  we  suggest  that  section  2  be  carefully  scanned 
for  the  purpose  of  transferring  to  section  1,  title  I,  any  functions 
which  should  come  under  title  I. 

We  have  already  suggested  strengthening  the  safeguards  for  enter¬ 
ing  into  contracts  with  private  firms  in  regard  to  research,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  repeat  the  recommendations  for  the  addition  to  this 
part  of  section  5  (c)  except  to  say  that  our  recommendations  should 
be  included  at  this  point.  We  also  believe  that  title  II  should  con¬ 
tain  a  clause  to  prevent  duplication. 

Section  6  (a)  provides  for  financing  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Administration  by  transferring  10  percent  of  section  32  funds.  We 
do  not  like  this  method  of  financing,  largely  because  of  the  instability 
of  income.  Section  32  money  is  already  set  aside  for  dealing  with 
agricultural  surpluses,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  there  should  be  a  defi¬ 
nite  sum  which  could  be  allocated  from  it  and  relied  on  to  carry 
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forward  research  as  undertaken.  Many  undertakings  may  involve 
research  covering  a  period  of  several  years,  and  research  once  under¬ 
taken  should  be  carried  through  to  its  conclusion  without  any  regard 
to  the  size  of  the  income  from  tariffs.  Much  of  the  research  might 
be  rendered  almost  worthless  if  it  became  necessary  to  postpone  work 
for  an  unknown  period  of  years  because  of  lack  of  funds.  It  would 
be  difficult  indeed  to  secure  competent  men  to  undei’take  research  if 
there  were  doubt  as  to  where  the  money  was  coming  from  each  year, 
or  the  amount  that  would  be  available.  We  can  see  no  advantage  in 
tying  research  to  such  limited  funds,  and  we  recommend  that 
$10,000,000  definitely  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose  from  section  32 
funds.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  smaller  amounts  during 
the  first  few  years  in  getting  organized. 

In  conclusion  we  strongly  recommend  combining  these  two  bills 
in  one  bill  under  separate  titles  so  the  field  will  be  adequately  covered 
without  duplication.  We  recommend  a  careful  review  of  the  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  based  on  the  considerations  set  forth 
in  paragraph  4  of  this  testimony.  When  the  committee  has  satisfied 
itself  as  to  the  ]n-oper  amounts  to  appropriate  so  that  research  can. 
be  carried  forward  in  the  most  effective  manner,  we  recommend  the 
passage  of  the  combined  measure  with  the  modifications  we  have 
suggested. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Goss,  I  am  very  glad  that  you  think  these  two 
bills  should  be  combined  in  title  I  and  title  II.  I  think  to  do  the  job 
we  need  both  bills. 

Mr.  Goss.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  advisory  committee :  Do  you  not  think 
that  one  committee  would  be  sufficient  to  advise  with  the  Secretary 
on  both  phases  of  the  proposed  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  Yes;  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  suggested  that  the 
Committee  of  Eight,  as  contained  in  the  Flannagan  bill,  of  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  Extension  Service,  be  continued  as  a  committee  of  eight — 
rather  representatives  of  experiment  stations,  I  should  have  said — be 
continued  as  a  committee  of  eight  to  advise  as  to  the  wotk  at  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  but  as  to  the  over-all  committee  we  think  that  one 
committee  is  ample. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  right  on  that.  You  suggest  an 
advisory  committee  of,  I  think  you  said,  some  thirty-odd  members 
and  that  broken  down  into  an  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Goss.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Suppo.se  the  executive  committee  found  itself  not 
in  full  accord,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  submit  the  things 
about  which  it  is  in  disagreement  to  the  full  committee  before  the 
recommendation  is  made  to  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  Goss.  Yes,  certainly;  I  think  that  should  be  the  main  use  of 
the  advisory  committee.  As  I  have  pointed  out  here,  there  are  over 
$30,000,000  in  funds  which  can  be  used  in  any  manner  the  Secretary 
or  his  appointee  indicates,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  greatest  safe¬ 
guards  should  be  provided  to  see  that  the  funds  are  used  properly,  and 
I  take,  it  that  was  your  purpose  in  providing  the  language  covering  the 
advisorv  committee. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  was  about  to  say  is  this ;  If  you  had  this 
executive  committee  and  the  executive  committee  found  itself  in 
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some  disagreement  as  to  what  recommendation  should  be  made,  the 
executive  committee  should  go  back  to  the  full  committee  for  counsel 
and  advice. 

Mr.  Goss.  That  is  correct,  although  I  think  if  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  could  come  together  it  would  be  helpful. 

The  Chairman.  Just  to  go  further:  When  the  executive  committee 
fomid  itself  in  disagreement,  before  they  make  a  recommendation  to 
the  Secretary,  the  matter  should  go  back  to  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Goss.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  that  manner  it  would  have  the  judgment 
of  the  full  committee  before  submitting  any  recommendation  to  the 
secretary. 

Mr.  Goss.  I  think  that  recommendation  is  sound. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  PoAGE.  It  is  your  suggestion,  Mr.  Goss,  that  section  ,32  funds 
be  used  in  the  event  of  research  programs  being  established  for  this 
purpose.  I  have  always  been  afraid  for  us  to  take  section  32  funds 
away  from  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  made  available,  that  is, 
to  maintain  prices,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might  very  well  look 
into  that.  Obviously  the  purpose  of  those  funds  is  to  maintain  our 
price  structure,  but  if  we  weaken  the  support  for  our  price  structure 
by  letting  the  funds  be  used  for  developing  research  and  for  doing 
other  things,  if  we  opened  that  door  here  other  doors  will  be  opened 
and  before  long  we  will  find  that  section  32  funds  are  being  used 
that  ought  to  be  available  to  help  maintain  our  price  structure. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  F’oage,  right  in  that  connection,  section  32 
funds  iirimarily  were  set  up  to  take  care  of  surpluses. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  That  is  right;  they  were  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
offsetting  the  effect  of  the  tariff ;  the  tariff  had  imposed  a  burden  on 
the  American  farmers  that  have  to  export. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  what  I  am  driving  at :  That  being  ti'ue, 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  ways  to  handle  the  surplus  problems 
is  to  improve  the  market  set-up,  which  this  bill  seeks,  if  both  bills 
are  combined,  to  do.  I  really  think  that  the  plan  to  use  section  32 
funds  is  in  agreement  with  the  original  purjiose,  especially  that  part 
pertaining  to  marketingt,  is  right  in  line  with  the  intent  of  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  case  of  cotton 
alone,  on  the  part  of  those  of  us  who  represent  export  crops,  such  as 
tobacco  and  cotton,  that  when  we  have  export  crops  we  know  that 
the  tariff  destroys  our  markets,  of  course,  and  the  higher  the  tariff 
goes  the  less  foreign  markets  we  have.  Of  course  that  has  been  the 
situation  throughout  our  American  policy,  the  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  did  not  have  exports  of  course  wanted  the  tariff  raised  to 
protect  them ;  they  were  not  selling  abroad,  and  the  sections  that  were 
selling  abroad  obviously  did  not  ivant  the  tariff  to  prevent  them  from 
selling  abroad. 

Now  section  32,  as  I  understand  the  philosophy  of  it,  is  very  much 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  proposition;  when  we  could  not  adopt  the 
Jeffersonian  policy,  since  this  country  was  young  in  its  industrial 
development,  and  since  we  could  not  adopt  the  Jeffersonian  policy 
in  tracle  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  attempted  to  adopt  the  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  policy  of  a  protective  tariff,  but  that  when  we  must 
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impose  a  tariff  we  were  under  an  equal  obligation  to  pay  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  exported  commodity  what  we  might  call  a  subsidy. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  to  be  true  the  purpose  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  marketing  program  would  be  to  assist  in  disposing  of  surpluses. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  For  an  orderly  marketing  system,  that  is  fine,  and  I  am 
for  that,  and  do  not  misunderstand  me  as  being  opposed  to  a  marketing 
program,  but  1  do  not  agree  as  to  the  export  crops.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  them  if  you  take  this  money  away  from  the  export 
crops  and  are  going  to  use  it  for  the  marketing  of  domestic  com¬ 
modities,  tobacco,  for  example?  You  are  going  to  leave  the  export 
crops  right  here  where  they  were  before  we  had  the  section  32  funds. 
If  we  are  going  to  spend  all  of  the  money  on  development  and 
research  from  section  32  we  are  not  going  to  have  the  funds  to  develop 
foreign  markets,  and  we  cannot  sell  these  surplus  commodities  unless 
they  are  sold  to  the  American  peojile.  If  we  are  going  to  spend  this 
money  in  developing  new  uses  as  provided  in  this  bill  we  are  not 
going  to  develop  export  markets  for  tobacco  and  cotton,  the  two  crops 
that  have  got  to  have  an  export  market.  Where  is  your  tobacco  crop 
going  to  be  ?  It  will  be  in  the  same  precarious  struggle  it  went  through 
10  or  12  years  ago,  and  so  will  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Poage,  while  the  tobacco  growers  have  not  been 
given  any  32  funds  that  I  know  of,  I  would  see  some  of  those  funds  used 
in  the  development  of  export  markets  for  tobacco. 

Mr.  Goss.  I  think  you  are  correct. 

The  Chairman.  First  of  all,  I  am  afraid,  we  are  going  to  lose  a  lot 
of  our  foreign  markets  for  tobacco. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  if  you  destroy  the  section  32  funds  I  think  you  are 
going  to  inevitably  leave  the  cotton  producer  and  the  tobacco  grower, 
after  this  emergeiu'y  we  are  passing  through,  where  the  growers  will 
be  right  back  where  they  were  and  we  will  not  have  the  section  32 
funds  to  maintain  the  support.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  I  hope 
we  will  not  enter  into  a  policy  whereby  we  will  destroy  the  section  32 
funds  simply  by  trying  to  use  them  in  another  program.  And,  I  am 
for  research  as  much  as  anybody  else  but  let  us  get  the  funds  for 
research  just  as  we  have  secured  funds  for  other  purposes.  This  pro¬ 
gram  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  the  research  ought  to  be  to 
stand  on  its  own  basis. 

INIr.  Andresen.  Will  the  gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  Poage.  In  just  a  moment.  I  think  this  is  a  research  question 
and  we  can  justify  a  charge  to  the  public  as  a  whole  and  not  say  that 
we  are  going  to  make  use  of  funds  that  have  already  been  dedicated 
to  a  specific  purpose.  We  should  not  pay  for  it  out  of  section  32 
funds;  the  research  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  a  whole,  and  I 
think  it  can  be  justified  on  that  basis  and  we  can  pay  for  it  just  as  we 
pay  for  any  other  service. 

Mr.  Andresen.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  if  we  get  into  this 
new  economy,  trade  economy,  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  very  much 
section  32  funds. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  we  are  to  sell  our  products  abroad - 

Mr.  Goss  (interposing).  To  answer  your  question  directly,  Mr. 
Poage - 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Goss.  Our  first  concern  is  to  see  that  research  is  amply  financed 
no  matter  where  the  funds  come  from.  We  have  not  looked  upon  that 
as  taking  funds  from  section  32  for  a  diversion  activity,  but  more 
nearly  as  a  method  of  working  out  a  program  to  get  rid  of  the  sur¬ 
pluses  and  in  doing  so  a  part  of  the  funds  should  be  used  in  this 
manner  as  having  our  approval. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  Mr.  Goss,  you  cei'tainly  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  you 
would  take  $10,000,000  a  year  and  devote  it  to  research  for  foreign 
markets,  do  you? 

Mr.  Goss.  Well,  a  part  of  it  would  be  for  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  A  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Goss.  And  a  part  of  it  would  be  for  domestic  markets,  but  any¬ 
thing  which  is  going  to  help  solve  the  marketing  problem  of  the 
Nation,  of  course,  is  going  to  affect  cotton  and  tobacco  and  wheat 
advantageously. 

As  I  say,  we  are  not  set  on  section  32  funds.  The  point  I  wanted  to 
make  was  particularly  this,  that  using  a  percentage  of  section  32  funds, 
in  our  opinion,  is  bad,  because  the  program  ought  to  have  steady 
income. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  Yes ;  I  was  not  directing  my  discussion  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Goss.  I  understand.  We  do  not  care  where  the  money  comes 
from. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  Let  us  forget  the  matter  of  the  specific  amount.  I  was 
directing  my  objection  to  the  original  proposal,  because  I  do  not  think 
we  should  take  a  fund  that  has  been  promised  for  a  certain  purpose  and 
use  it  for  something  else.  If  we  can  do  that  here,  we  can  do  it  some¬ 
where  else  and  use  this  as  a  justification  for  doing  so.  Here  is  a  fund 
that  was  set  up  in  the  nature  of  a  trust  fund,  and  there  is  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  diverting  it  to  other  purposes,  and  the  minute  we  say  we  can 
do  it  for  research  the  next  year  the  Congress  can  come  in  and  take  some 
of  that  research  fund,  a  certain  amount,  and  say  we  can  use  it  for  some¬ 
thing  else,  for  some  other  work  that  will  take  the  place  of  this  research 
work  because  it  is  going  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  facing  agricul¬ 
ture  and  therefore  we  will  just  take  the  funds  out  for  that  purpose. 

If  we  can  use  it  for  one  thing,  we  can  use  it  for  another.  Now  if 
we  want  to  set  up  a  program  for  research,  do  not  let  us  destroy  this 
fund,  make  use  of  section  32  funds. 

Mr.  Hope.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PoAGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hope.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  money  should  come  from  section 
32  funds,  but  I  do  think  it  is  a  proper  and  legitimate  use  of  section  32 
funds,  that  it  is  in  line  with  the  original  purpose  of  using  the  funds 
fo  rthe  expansion  of  markets.  It  does  not  all  have  to  be  used  in 
expanding  foreign  markets,  but  to  the  extent  it  expands  the  domestic 
market  it  takes  some  of  the  pressure  off  of  the  export  crops;  the 
problem  that  the  export  crops  and  domestic  crops  are  faced  with.  In 
other  words,  as  I  understand,  the  purpose  for  which  this  money  might 
be  expended  would  be  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  section 
32  money  could  be  used,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  use' of  this  fund  is  in 
line  with  the  original  purpose  for  which  the  fund  was  set  up,  and  if 
the  money  is  used  to  find  other  uses  of  cotton  or  tobacco  or  wheat — of 
course,  those  benefits  might  be  rather  remote,  but  they  would  fall 
within  the  purpose  for  which  the  fund  was  set  up. 
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Mr.  PoAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  agriculture,  the  use  of  section  32  funds. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  understands  the  question, 
Mr.  Poage,  and  I  feel  we  should  pass  on  to  other  matters - 

Mr.  Poage.  Just  what  other  matters  are  coming  up  that  are  of  more 
importance  than  solving  the  problem  facing  the  American  farmer? 

Tlie  Chairman.  Well,  I  am  trying  to  see  if  we  cannot  get  an  act 
passed  that  will,  at  least,  solve  some  of  the  problems. 

Mr.  Poage.  Just  what  are  you  trying  to  accomplish,  Mr.  Chairman? 
Are  you  trying  to  inform  the  committee  of  things  that  are  important; 
are  you  trying  to  get  a  record  which  someone  may  read  somewhere? 
What  are  you  trying  to  accomplish  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  pardon  me  I  will  try  to  tell  you  what  I 
am  trying  to  accomplish.  I  am  trying  to  bring  about  the  enactment 
of  the  necessary  research  and  marketing  legislation.  Now  you  have 
brought  into  it  the  question  of  whether  or  not  section  32  funds  should 
be  used  in  connection  with  marketing - 

IMr.  Poage.  I  did  not  bring  it  into  itj  it  is  in  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Well  it  is  in  the  bill.  We  have  heard  your  views 
fully. 

INIr.  Poage.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  an  unfair  statement;  I  want 
to  tell  you  further  what  my  views  are. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  will  not  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  have  not  stated  my  views  fully,  because  about  the 
time  I  am  ready  to  develop  my  views  you  pound  the  gavel  as  you  are 
now ;  that  destroys  the  effect  of  what  I  am  saying.  When  you  disagree 
with  anybody  you  do  what  you  are  doing  now,  which  nullifies  the 
effect  of  what  I  want  to  state. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  you  have  an  opportunity  to  express  your 
views  fully. 

jMr.  Poage.  I  think  I  have  said  enough  already. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Goss  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
record  showing  how  much  is  being  spent  now  in  the  field  of  agricul¬ 
tural  research  f 

Mr.  Goss.  I  do  not  have  those  figures. 

IMr.  Cooley.  Has  that  been  put  in  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  exact  figures  have  been  put  in  the 
record.  I  have  asked  that  the  information  be  comjiiled  and  inserted 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  CooLEA'.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  we  have  the  figures  in 
the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  that  information 
too.  It  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Andresen.  May  I  have  one  additionakword? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  Mr.  Andresen. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Mr.  Goss,  during  the  years  I  have  been  on  this  com¬ 
mittee,  and  that  has  been  a  good  many  years,  I  have  always  strongly 
favored  research  in  agriculture,  and  some  years  ago  I  introduced  a 
bill  which  is  now  known  as  H.  R.  295,  which  provides  for  legislation 
that  would  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  encourage  the  dis¬ 
covery,  introduction,  and  breeding  of  plants  and  agricultural  crops, 
both  foreign  and  native,  which  may  be  used  in  place  of  agricultural 
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crops  in  this  country,  like  cotton  and  wheat  and  other  surplus  crops 
that  we  have. 

We  had  one  hearing  some  years  ago  before  the  committee  and  noth¬ 
ing  further  was  done  about  the  legislation  although  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  interest  shown  among  the  fanners  of  the  country  in  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  we  should  start  a  research  program,  experimental  pro¬ 
gram,  in  the  production  of  crops  that  are  now  produced  in  other 
countries  that  could  be  used  here  in  the  manufacture  of  medicines  or 
for  chemical  uses  in  the  United  States. 

This  bill  came  up  rather  hurriedly.  It  was  introduced  on  March  4, 
that  is,  Mr.  Flannagan’s  bill.  I  have  read  through  Mr.  Flannagan’s 
bill  and  also  Mr.  Hope’s  bill,  the  bill  sponsored  by  my  colleague  Mr. 
Hope,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  as  long  as  we  are  starting  in  on  a  re¬ 
search  program  that  we  could  well  include  an  additional  objective, 
that  is  the  experiment  in  the  production  of  new  crops  here  in  the 
United  States  to  replace  some  of  the  surplus  crops  now  grown. 

Of  course,  during  the  war  we  found  out  there  were  a  good  many 
other  crops  produced  in  other  countries  from  which  we  were  cut  off. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Andresen,  is  it  your  thought  that  the  language 
of  the  bill  as  it  is  now  written  is  not  broad  enough  to  cover  that  work 
now? 

Mr.  Andresen.  Not  the  way  the  bill  is  drawn ;  no. 

We  found  out  during  the  period  of  the  war  when  we  were  cut  off 
from  other  countries  they  had  been  supplying  crops  and  materials 
that  we  had  not  been  producing  in  the  United  State.  I  am  just  won¬ 
dering  if  you  do  not  feel  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  insert  a  provision 
with  reference  to  research  and  experiment  for  the  production  of  new 
crops  in  this  new  general  over-all  research  bill? 

ISIr.  Goss.  We  have  always  been  for  your  bill,  ISIr.  Andresen. 

Mr.  Andresen.  I  know  you  have  been. 

Mr.  Goss.  Offhand  I  would  say  it  would  be  well,  if  the  language  of 
the  bill  is  not  broad  enough  as  now  written,  to  include  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion. 

I  think  we  want  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  marketing  and  new 
uses  and  research  have  been  neglected  in  the  past.  That  phase  of 
scientific  development,  new  crops  as  well  as  new  plants,  has  always 
been  neglected.  But  that  is  production  research  and  what  I  am  trying 
to  say  we  do  not  leave  the  impression  that  we  think  that  most  of  this 
money  can  or  should  be  used  lor  production  research.  We  think  that 
marketing  research  and  utilization  research  and  the  other  phases  of 
research  need  to  be  emphasized  at  this  time,  and  if  you  can  put  in 
research  for  new  crops  that  w'ould  mean  a  crop  needed  for  research 
we  certainly  would  like  to  see  such  an  idea  incorporated  in  the  bill. 

IMr.  Andresen.  As  an  illustration  of  what  has  been  done  we  have 
taken  the  soybean  and  developed  the  soybean;  and  that  was  done 
through  experimentation, 

Mr.  Goss.  Yes. 

Mr:  Andresen.  Another  is  the  castor  bean. 

Mr.  Cooley.  You  do  not  think  that  activity  should  be  financed 
with  section  32  funds,  do  you? 

Mr.  Andresen.  No.  But  I  would  like  for  us  to  be  in  position,  and 
I  think  the  time  is  coming  when  we  will  have  to  raise  some  things 
to  replace  the  crops  that  we  are  now  producing  in  this  country,  and 
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ought  to  have  as  broad  a  market  as  possible.  Let  us  take  wheat 


Mr.  Kizley.  That  plan  is  prohibited  under  the  British  loan  agree- 

Mr  Andresen.  Unfortunately  the  thing  that  they  are  doing  is 
buying  Canadian  wheat  through  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the 
prohibition  is  in  the  British  loan  that  is  now  in  the  process  of  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Congress. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  must  have  a  world  market 
for  wheat,  and  I  think  the  time  is  coming  when  we  are  going  to  feel 
very  keenly  the  loss,  and  the  markets  will  not  be  there,  proyided  this 
agreement  is  made  by  the  British  and  Canada.  And  in  the  face 
of  that  situation  we  will  have  performed  a  real  service  for  American 
agriculture  through  the  introduction  of  new  crops  that  might  be 

profitably  grown  in  this  country.  ,  .  i 

Mr.  Goss.  You  feel  that  is  not  adequately  covered  in  the  proposal 

set  out  in  the  chairman’s  bill?  .  • 

Mr.  Ai)fDEESEN.  No ;  I  do  not  think  as  the  language  is  written  it  is, 
and  it  is  my  purpose  to  offer  an  amendment,  in  conference  with  Mr. 
Flannagan.  together  with  Mr.  Hope,  to  get  the  bill  broad  enough 

to  cover  it.  ^  ,  -i,  n  t 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Andresen,  I  thought  the  bill  as  drafted  was 

broad  enough  to  do  that.  ,  i  i-i, 

Mr.  Andresen.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  read  it  through  rather 

carefully. 

The  Chairman.  Section  1,  line  10,  reads : 

For  the  attainment  of  these  objectives,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author¬ 
ized  and  directed  to  conduct  and  to  stimulate  research  into  the  laws  and  principles 
underlying  the  basic  problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest  aspects,  included  but 
not  limited — 

and  so  forth. 

Probably  that  language  should  be  cleared  up. 

Mr.  Andresen.  If  it  is  your  purpose  to  cover  what  I  have  in  my 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  research  for  new  crops  in  the  proposed 
legislation,  then  I  would  like  to  confer  with  you  and  Mr.  Hope  on 
such  amendment  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Pace.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Andresen.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  can  be  worked  out. 

INlr.  Pace.  I  wanted  to  say  to  Mr.  Goss  that  that  would  be  attractive 
to  the  cotton-producing  areas,  because  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  we  will  have  to  shift  a  considerable  amount  of  our  cotton  acre¬ 
age,  the  low  crop  producing  areas,  and  if  that  becomes  necessary 
it  is  going  to  be  a  desirable  situation  to  have  some  new  types  of  crops 
to  plant  on  the  lands  that  are  abandoned,  and  I  am  happy  to  know  the 
gentleman  has  developed  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  agreement  with  that  idea,  Mr.  Goss? 
Mr.  Goss.  We  are  entirely  sympathetic  to  that  proposal. 
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The  Chairman.  If  there  is  any  question  as  to  whether  the  pi'ovision 
of  the  bill  is  broad  enough  I  think  the  language  should  be  cleared  up, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing  it  up. 

Mr.  VooRHis.  I  certainly  agree,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Andresen  and  Mr.  Pace  are  very  important.  It  occurs 
to  me  on  page  3  of  this  bill  the  authorization  might  be  expanded  to 
cover  that  purpose.  Beginning  in  line  10,  on  page  10 : 

Research  I’elating  to  new  and  more  profitable  uses  for  our  resources  of  agri¬ 
cultural  manpower,  soils,  plants,  animals,  and  equipment  than  those  to  which 
they  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  devoted. 

If  you  would  include  research  along  the  line  you  have  indicated  I 
think  it  would  clear  it  up. 

Mr.  Andresen.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is  this :  I  have  carefully 
scrutinized  the  different  sections  of  the  bill,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
an  additional  title  in  the  bill  that  will  lay  specific  stress  on  this  type 
of  research,  because  I  think  it  is  of  extreme  importance  for  all  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture,  to  provide  that  plant  life  for  the  farms  of  this 
country,  whether  it  be  of  flowers,  grains,  quinine,  rubber,  or  what  not, 
be  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  so  we  could  go  ahead  and 
try  out  these  new  crops. 

Mr.  VooRiiis.  I  agree  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  VooRHis.  I  have  one  or  two  questions. 

I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Goss,  if  you  do  not  believe  the  general  scope 
of  research  applies  in  the  intimate  relationship  between  the  people 
conducting  the  research  and  the  farmers  who  are  actually  out  in  the 
production  of  those  crops  which  are  under  research  and  study? 

]\Ir.  Goss.  Yes,  I  think  the  whole  question  is  very  closely  tied  to 
agriculture,  if  we  are  to  get  out  from  under  the  productivity  problem 
we  have  to  face  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  VooRHis.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  stress;  I  think  it  is  a 
very  important  question,  and  I  could  point  to  some  examples  of  that 
very  thing  happening  right  now.  I  just  think  the  record  ought  to  be 
plain,  if  we  pass  this  bill,  that  it  is  with  the  expectation  that  the  re¬ 
search  work  will  be  carried  on  in  just  as  close  relationship  to  the 
productivity  problem,  the  farming  pliase,  with  emphasis  being  placed 
on  the  effort  to  bring  the  benefits  of  research  close  to  the  producer  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Voorhis,  that  is  the  reason  we  have  recommended  an 
enlarged  advisory  committee,  for  taking  in  the  various  crojis,  and  we 
have  asked  for  certain  safeguards  for  the  advisory  coimnittee  in  its 
work. 

iMr.  Voorhis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goss.  Among  those  safeguards  we  mentioned  is  that  their  ex¬ 
penses  should  be  paid;  and  that  there  be  an  advisory  executive  com¬ 
mittee  that  could  meet  frequently  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  prob¬ 
lems.  I  think  the  point  you  raise  could  best  be  covered  by  an  active 
advisory  committee. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Mr.  Goss,  how  have  you  been  impressed  by  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Cecil  Johnson  with  regard  to  applying  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  to  processing? 

Mr.  Goss.  I  was  called  out  of  the  room  to  answer  a  telephone  call 
while  he  w‘as  making  his  statement,  and  I  did  not  hear  it.  But  it  seems 
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to  me  that  if  the  bill  does  not  adequately  cover  it  there  should  be  a  pro¬ 
vision  which  will  permit  the  carrying  on  of  additional  work  such  as 
development  from  research  by  those  in  best  position  to  use  the  results 
of  research. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Mr.  Goss,  I  have  a  copy  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  suggestion, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  an  amendment.  I  would  like  to  furnish  you  a 
copy,  and  give  a  copy  to  each  member  of  the  committee  so  we  can 
consider  the  suggestion  before  we  conclude  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Goss.  Yes ;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

]\Ir.  Pace.  Mr.  Goss,  there  is  something  I  am  very  much  interested 
in,  as  contained  in  section  10  of  the  bill,  on  page  9,  which  provides  that 
in  order  to  carry  out  further  research  on  utilization  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof  authorized  by  section  1  of  this  title, 
certain  funds  are  authorized  to  be  expended,  and  then  at  the  top  of 
page  10,  continuing  the  same  section,  is  found  this  language: 


The  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary, 
may  enter  into  contract  with  such  public  or  private  organizations  as  he  may 
find  qualified  to  carry  on  work  under  this  section. 

It  has  been  my  understanding,  and  I  would  like  to  have  your  views 
on  it,  that  under  that  section  research  could  be  carried  on  with  respect 
to  any  question  concerning  utilization,  any  use,  that  had  been  developed 
in  the  laboratory,  and  under  that  section  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  take  any  company  that  liad  an  efficient  organization  and 
contract  with  it  to  apply  the  results  of  that  research  in  the  production 
of  some  commodity.  Is  that  your  understanding  of  the  authorization 
extended  in  that  section  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Pace,  whether  the  authority  you  men¬ 
tion  w'ould  be  contained  in  the  wording  you  read.  I  thought  the 
wording  was  broad. 

Mr.  Pace.  The  language  is  pretty  broad,  and  pretty  plain  that  these 
funds  should  be  appropriated  for  research  on  the  utilization  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  and  that  the  Secretary  may  contract  with  public 
or  private  organizations  to  carry  on  the  work,  a  part  of  which  would 
be,  naturally,  the  demonstration  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Goss.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  was  possibly  room  under 
that  language;  that  is  that  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
carry  the  results  to  industry  which  might  have  use  for  it;  so  there 
would  be  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Pace.  It  would  seem  to  cany  that  authority. 

Mr.  Goss.  For  example,  the  case  you  have  cited,  the  laboratory 
might  develop  through  some  research  some  commodity  or  article,  but 
there  would  be  no  other  organization  or  firm  or  industry  thnt  would 
know  anything  about  it,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be 
quite  essential  that  if  the  bill  does  not  carry  such  a  provision  it 
should  provide  the  authority  to  carry  on  a  sufficient  educational 
campaign.  - 

Mr.  Pace.  Not  only  an  educational  campaign,  Mr.  Goss,  but  what 
I  had  in  mind  was  that  you  will  have  to  go  into  the  processing  plant 
and  make  a  contract.  You  have  conducted  the  research  Avoi'k  on  cer¬ 
tain  matters;  you  have  developed  a  new  food,  for  example;  or  you 
.have  developecl  a  new  use  for  some  agricultural  commodity,  and  you 
\make  a  contract  to  produce  10,000  cans,  or  100.000  cans  of  that  article, 
to  put  it  on  the  market. 
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Mr.  Goss.  Well  that  is  something  difTerent  again.  If  that  is  to 
carry  out  an  angle  of  the  research,  establishing  the  practicability  of 
the  research,  then  I  would  say  that  it  does  belong  under  research. 
But  if  that  product  is  something  that  is  to  be  put  on  the  market,  under 
a  sort  of  subsidy  to  carrying  its  production,  that  is  something  else. 

What  I  am  getting  at  is  that  if  the  result  of  research  results  in  the 
development  of  a  new  product,  which  could  not  go  on  the  market 
in  competition  with  something  else  without  a  subsidy — you  do  not 
mean  you  think  that  should  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Pace.  Oh,  no ;  not  over  an  extended  period. 

Mr.  Goss.  You  have  reference  to  a  trial  period  only,  to  try  out 
the  product  ? 

INIr.  Pace.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goss.  I  would  think  that  would  be  a  part  of  reseai’ch. 

Mr.  Pace.  Yes;  just  for  a  temporary  period  to  determine  its  ac¬ 
ceptability. 

Mr.  VooRiiis.  Under  those  circumstances  it  would  be  very  impor¬ 
tant,  would  it  not,  to  provide  where  such  contract  were  entered  into 
that  if  the  thing  did  prove  practicable  the  production  of  it  be  fully 
covered  in  the  wording  of  the  contract  made  with  the  producing 
firm. 

Mr.  Pace.  It  is  already  agreed  that  all  of  that  research  has  become 
a  public  problem. 

Mr.  Goss.  That  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  VoORHis.  But  it  would  have  to  be  clear  it  Avas  a  conti^jict. 

Mr.  Goss.  We  would  particularly  like  to  stress  that  Ave  ought  to  use 
the  Government  laboratories  and  the  Government  institutions  for  this 
purpose. 

]\Ir.  Pace.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  if  that  is  the  thing  to 
sell. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  for  appearing. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Ogg,  Washington  representative  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWAKD  A.  O’NEAL,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  FARM 

BUREAU  FEDERATION,  AS  READ  BY  W.  R.  OGG,  WASHINGTON 

REPRESENTATIVE 

IMr.  Ogg.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  regretful  that  President  O’Neal  is 
unable  to  be  here  in  person  because  of  his  illness.  He  has  asked  me  to 
present  this  statement  to  the  committee  on  his  behalf  [reading]  : 

An  efficient,  healthy,  and  prosperous  agriculture  is  tlie  prime  requisite  of  a 
prosperous  nation.  The  gains  from  increased  efficiency  in  the  production  and 
marketing  of  food  and  fiber  are  passed  on  to  all  the  jieople  of  tlie  Nation.  There¬ 
fore,  research  which  increases  the  efficiency  of  agriculture  benefits  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  Nation. 

Agriculture  is  the  Nation’s  largest,  most  A-aried  single  industry.  It  repre¬ 
sents  over  6,000,000  individual  farms.  The  small  size  of  each  business  makes  it 
impossible  for  a  farm  to  carry  on  research  programs  as  do  our  great  cor¬ 
porations.  The  land-grant  colleges,  through  their  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  have  been  set  up  to  meet  this  need. 
They  are  the  research  departments  for  more  than  25,000,000  farm  people. 

The  agriculture  research  developed  by  these  agencies,  in  cooperation  with 
farmers  and  industry,  has  resulted  in  unparalleled  progress  in  agricultural 
efficiency  in  America.  The  developments  in  plant  breeding  which  have  resulted 
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in  hybrid  corn  and  in  new  varieties  of  nearly  all  crops,  has  added  greatly  to 
the  wealth  of  agriculture  and  of  the  Nation.  Beginnings  in  agricultural  re¬ 
search  have  also  been  made  in  other  fields,  such  as  soil  use,  improved  breeds  of 
livestock,  animal  and  liuman  nutrition,  new  and  expanded  uses  for  agricultural 
products,  housing,  and  the  more  efficient  use  of  labor  and  machinery,  which  has 
increased  the  productiveness  of  each  worker.  The  need  for  scientific  research 
in  agriculture  has  been  amply  demonstrated.  Increased  emphasis  must  be 
given  agricultural  research  so  that  the  American  farmer  can  meet  successfully 
the  increased  competition  from  other  nations.  Research  will  also  assist  agri¬ 
culture  to  hold  its  place  with  the  rapid  progress  of  industry  aud  labor.  Tliis 
is  essential  in  maintaining  the  balance  in  our  entire  economy.  Tlius  agricultural 
research  is  a  “must”  if  America  is  to  hold  lier  world  leadership. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  held 
in  Chicago  last  December,  voting  delegates  elected  by  farmers  from  45  States 
and  Puerto  Rico,  adopted  a  comprehensive  resolution  calling  for  a  large  ex¬ 
pansion  of  agricultural  research  to  assist  farmers  in  meeting  the  multitude 
of  problems  confronting  them  in  the  postwar  i>eriod.  Tliis  resolution  is  as 
follows : 

“agricultural  research 

“The  efficiency  of  the  American  farmer  and  his  ability  to  apply  scientific  prac¬ 
tices  to  agriculture  are  outstanding  in  the  world  today.  Other  nations  are  ask¬ 
ing  assistance  in  applying  these  techniques  to  their  agriculture.  The  contribu¬ 
tion  of  scientific  research  in  agriculture  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  many 
ways. 

“The  consuming  public  has  received  great  benefits  in  the  way  of  more  health¬ 
ful  food,  produced  more  efficiently  through  the  agricultural  research  conducted 
especially  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  land-grant  colleges.  The 
support  of  such  an  agricultural  research  program  under  a  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise,  which  spurred  the  adoption  of  these  practices  once  they  were  known, 
has  resulted  in  unprecedented  progress  in  agriculture. 

“Special  emphasis  must  be  given  to  agricultural  research  in  order  for  the 
American  farmer  to  meet  successfully  the  increased  competition  at  home  and 
abroad  in  the  postwar  jieriod  and  to  maintain  an  equitable  balance  with  labor 
and  industry.  Additional  attention  must  be  given  to  developing  better  methods 
of  production  and  soil  use,  new  crops,  improved  crop  varieties,  improved  breeds 
of  livestock,  and  new  and  expanded  uses  for  agricultural  products.  Emphasis 
also  should  be  placed  upon  research  dealing  with  the  use  of  electricity  on  farms. 

“Information  dealing  with  production  records  and  farm  practices  in  the  files 
of  various  public  agencies  dealing  with  agricultural  problems  should  be  made 
available  to  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  and  studies 
should  be  made  of  tlie  farm  practices  used  by  the  most  successful  farmers.  The 
results  of  these  studies  should  We  tabulated  on  an  area  basis  and  made  available 
to  all  farmers  as  a  contribution  to  economic  production. 

“More  efficient  methods  in  the  distribution  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
order  to  avoid  costly  waste  and  extravagant  handling  must  be  devised.  We 
commend  Congress  for  setting  up  a  special  committee  to  make  a  study  of  distri¬ 
bution,  and  believe  this  will  assist  to  a  great  extent  in  solving  some  of  these 
problems. 

“Special  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  the  problems  of  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  agricultural  products.  Methods  of  enabling  agricultural  fibers  to 
compete  successfully  with  synthetic  products  need  additional  research. 

“Research  is  also  needed  to  evaluate  foods  for  higher  nutritional  content, 
especially  as  to  their  vitamin  and  mineral  content  and  to  determine  the  relative 
values  of  such  foods  as  compared  with  the  use  of  synthetic  substitutes.  This  is 
equally  true  of  comiieting  synthetics  in  the  field  of  forest  resources  and  fiber 
products. 

“We  therefore  recommend  that  the  research  progi'ams  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  including  the  regional  agricultural  research  laboratories,  and  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  be  expanded  so  as  to  assure  agriculture  a  position  in  i-esearch 
equal  to  that  of  industry.  We  request  that  adequate  funds  be  provided  for  this 
expanded  research  program  and  that  authorization  be  given  for  cari’ying  on 
research  in  the  utilization  of  farm  products  by  contracts  with  research  institu¬ 
tions,  provided  adequate  safeguards  are  made  that  the  results  of  such  research 
shall  be  universally  available.” 
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Following  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  representatives  of  our  organization 
have  held  many  conferences  with  oflicials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  with  representatives  of  other  farm 
organizations  and  commodity  groups  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  united  action  in 
getting  an  adequate  program  of  agricultural  research  to  give  American  farmers 
a  research  program  comparable  to  that  enjoyed  by  American  industry.  The 
Flannagan  bill  (H.  R.  654S)  and  its  companion  bill,  the  Bankhead  bill  (S.  2248), 
provide  for  such  a  program. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  strongly  favors  the  Bankhead- 
Flannagan  bill,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  this  measure  will  be  enacted  into  law 
during  this  session  of  Congress  in  order  that  this  urgently  needed  program  can 
get  started  as  soon  as  possible. 

May  I  add  a  further  word  of  explanation?  I  am  very  sorry  that 
I  am  not  in  a  position  this  morning  to  give  you  our  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  with  respect  to  the  bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Hope 
to  which  you  have  referred. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  perfectly  all  right. 

Mr.  OoG.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  we  are  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  objectives  of  that  legislation  and  we  may  have  some  suggestions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ogg,  will  you  just  hold  tliose  suggestions  until 
we  have  given  further  consideration  to  the  bill,  say  until  Friday? 

Mr.  Cooley.  Will  you  give  us  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  drafting  the  bill? 

Mr.  Ogg.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  be  glad  to  do  that  later. 

]\Ir.  Hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  Mr.  Ogg  to  consider  the 
provisions  of  H.  R.  5925  so  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  say  whether 
or  not  they  favor  its  inclusion. 

Mr.  Ogg.  Very  well ;  I  will  be  glad  to  do  tliat. 

IMr.  Cooley.  At  the  same  time  would  you  also  give  us  your  sugges¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  amendments  I  suggested  a  moment  ago  of  which 
I  gave  you  a  copy  ? 

Air.  Ogg.  Yes;  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  will  be  Air.  Charles  AV.  Holman, 
secretary,  National  Cooiierative  Alilk  Producers  Federation. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  W.  HOLMAN,  SECRETARY,  NATIONAL 
COOPERATIVE  MILK  PRODUCERS  FEDERATION 

Air.  Holman.  I  am  Charles  AV.  Holman,  secretary  of  the  National 
Cooperative  Alilk  Producers  Federation.  AVe  have  about  380,000 
farm  families  in  45  States,  Air.  Chairman. 

It  is  one  of  the  very  large  organizations  in  the  country  and  it  is 
growing  rather  steadily.  These  organizations  are  all  farmer-owned 
and  farmer-controlled  dairy  cooperative  associations,  hut  just  because 
their  membership  is  not  limited  to  dairying  does  not  mean  our  whole 
organization  does  not  concern  itself  with  almost  every  type  of  agricul¬ 
tural  legislation  or  such  problems  that  come  up  in  AVashington  or  the 
Congress,  because  our  people  are  gro\^  ing  a  lot  of  things  besides  dairy¬ 
ing  and  milk. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  carrying  on  general  farming  activities  as 
well? 

Air.  Holman.  That  is  correct.  I  am  appearing  only  for  a  minute 
or  two  to  give  adherence  to  the  general  purpose  and  intent  of  the  bill. 
H.  R.  6548,  and  to  point  out  that  we  believe  a  great  deal  could  be  done 
for  dairy  farmers  themselves  through  the  furnishing  of  additional 
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funds  and  the  carrying  on  of  cooperative  experimental  work  among  the 
States,  with  regard  to  the  utilization  of  various  types  of  daily  prod¬ 
ucts.  For  example,  the  use  of  skim  milk  is  by  no  means  explored.  I 
think  it  is  well  understood  we  may  use  our  skim  milk ;  we  make  a  good 
many  things  out  of  skim  milk  running  from  buttons  to  cloths,  and 
there  is  a  possibility  of  a  great  many  other  things  that  could  be  made. 

We  are  even  making  alcohol  from  whey  coming  from  the  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  becoming  a  very  lucrative  business  for  those 
making  alcohol  out  of  it. 

We  know  that  the  acid  elements  within  butterfats  have  hardly  begun 
to  be  touched,  so  far  as  research  is  concerned,  what  the  scientists  call — 
I  know  nothing  about  it — but  what  they  call  the  long-chain  and  short- 
chain  fatty  acids.  In  the  explorations  of  the  possibilities  within  those 
acids  we  may  find  many  reasons  why  butter  is  a  superior  fat.  Also 
in  this  connection  we  would  like  to  see  some  studies  made  of  the  digesti¬ 
bility  of  all  fats.  I  do  not  think  any  serious  work  on  the  digestibility 
of  fats  has  been  done  for  over  30  years.  The  lijst  work  of  any  great 
importance  was  the  work  of  Dr.  MacAllister  of  the  University  of 
Alabama.  At  any  rate,  nutritionists  agree  that  is  the  next  new  great 
field,  and  beyond  that  studies  of  assimilation  of  these  fats.  These  are 
very  important  things  for  us  to  know  in  connection  of  even  the  market¬ 
ing  of  our  products.  After  those  studies  in  marketing  and  studies 
of  that  character,  I  think  the  arguments  are  well  untlerstood  that 
there  is  need  of  further  studies  as  to  the  possibilities  of  market,  the 
possibilities  paiticularly  of  expanding  utilization  and  the  finding  of 
new  outlets  themselves  in  this  new  world  that  we  are  coming  into, 
where  we  may  find  it  very  difficult  to  sell  our  own  products  over  the 
world.  IVe  I'^ay  find  ourselves  buying  more  competitive  products 
than  we  are  selling  abroad.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  it  was  generally 
recognized  for  many  years  that  x\merica  had  been  turning  more  and 
more  to  an  importing  rather  than  an  exporting  country  in  regard  to 
food. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Mr.  Holman,  will  you  permit  a  question  ?  I  think 
there  has  been  an  increased  production  because  the  tariff  values  have 
been  reduced  and  prices  in  this  country  have  been  higher  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  those  things  are  very  important  and  need  to  be 
considered. 

Mr.  Hoeman.  I  think  that  is  the  fundamental  reason  for  it  and  we 
may  expect  that  to  be  accentuated.  Once  this  new  composite  joint 
trade  agreement  is  set  up  by  the  British  Empire  and  the  sterling  bloc 
and  the  British  get  their  loan,  I  have  reason  to  believe  our  duties  will  be 
cut  considerably  on  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  Andresen.  You  do  not  understand  that  they  have  already  agreed 
to  set  aside  the  sterling  bloc;  they  have  agreed  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Holman.  I  understand  that  the  State  Department  is  already 
drawing  up  the  schedules  with  the  items  already  cut,  even  prior  to 
the  further  hearings  which  are  purely  window  dressing. 

Mr.  Andresen.  That  is  common  practice. 

Mr.  Holman.  I  did  not  intend  to  raise  a  qeustion  of  that  kind  but  I 
was  directing  attention  to  the  long-time  treatment.  In  closing  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  section  11. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Have  you  examined  the  report  of  the  Postwar 
Committee  of  the  House  ? 
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Mr.  Holman.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not,  Mr.  Zimmerman.  I  will  be  glad  to 
examine  it. 

On  page  12,  section  11,  when  I  first  read  this  I  thought  it  must  be  a 
typographical  error. 

The  Chairman.  What  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Holman.  Page  12,  section  11.  It  says : 

In  order  to  aid  in  implementing  the  purposes  of  sections  9  and  10  of  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  committee  consisting  of  two  persons  from  each  of 
the  four  general  national  farm  organizations,  to  be  selected  from  nominees  sub¬ 
mitted  by  these  organizations. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  we  are  left  out  but  I  am  sorry  for  the  fifth 
organization  which  might  be  left  out.  I  commend  it  to  you,  sir,  because 
it  would  cause  a  great  deal  of  bad  feeling  among  the  organizations  and 
there  would  be  a  lot  of  difficulty  with  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  also  be  embarrassing  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Holman.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  five  that  have  national  functions 
and  national  interests.  Some  are  larger  than  others.  We  happen  to 
be  among  the  largest. 

Now  I  thank  you  gentlemen  for  your  attention.  I  can  assure  you 
that  our  organization  will  support  the  general  provisions  of  the  bill. 
As  to  the  amount  of  money  available  or  the  amount  of  money  desirable, 
that,  of  course,  is  for  the  committee  to  determine. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you. 

Mr.  Andresen.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Holman  a  question.  You  heard 
my  statement  on  H.  R.  5925,  which  has  as  an  objective  to  find  new  crops 
to  be  produced  in  the  United  States.  Would  your  organization  favor 
such  an'  objective  ? 

Mr.  Holman.  I  think  we  would  consider  it  a  most  laudable  objective. 
We  need  to  do  things  of  that  type. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Would  you  feel  that  a  definite  section  or  title  should 
be  included  in  this  bill  to  say  that  such  work  shall  be  conducted? 

Mr.  Holman.  Wliy  not  ?  There  is  a  title  in  the  bill  that  provides  for 
research  in  utilization  of  the  manufactured  commodities  from  these 
agricultural  products,  such  as  spimiing  and  many  other  things,  and 
here  is  something  which  goes  into  the  basic  wealth.  We  need  further 
investigation  into  this  activity. 

Mr.  Andresen.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  for  that. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Isn’t  that  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  find  out  what  products  are  profitable  for  the  farmers 
to  plant  and  grow  ? 

Mr.  Andresen.  But  that  has  not  been  the  policy,.  Mr.  Zimmerman. 
I  remember  we  had  hearings  on  the  development  of  the  castor  bean 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
administration  were  bitterly  against  it  and  they  stopped  such  ex¬ 
perimentation. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  the  bill  was  broad  enough  to  cover  it. 

Mr.  Holman.  I  did  so,  too. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  I  think  we  should  say  that  was  the  policy  of  the 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Holman.  On  that  may  I  comment  that  there  are  circles  of 
interest  that  the  Department  shows  in  various  things.  For  instance, 
in  the  earlier  years  of  economic  research  of  the  Department,  Dr. 
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Fellman  development  a  real  farm  management  study  by  having  his 
men  go  out  and  actually  work  with  the  farmers  and  develop  excellent 
types  of  farming  in  the  different  regions.  As  time  went  on  that 
changed  almost  completely  to  statistical  studies.  Then  there  devel¬ 
oped  a  school  of  thought  over  the  country  and  in  the  Department  that 
you  could  not  ascertain  costs  of  production.  Well,  now,  our  organi¬ 
zation  knows  that  you  can  definitely  obtain  certain  costs  of  production 
so  far  as  milk  is  concerned  and  we  would  like  to  see  a  revival  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  Department  in  cost  studies  of  that  character. 
There  are  many  of  these  commodities  that  are  subject  to  cost  studies 
where  he  evidence  would  be  fairly  dependable.  Certainly  our  own 
oiierations  on  milk  and  butterfat  lend  themselves  to  such  studies 
and  the  time  is  coming  whe  we  are  going  to  price  our  milk  on  the 
cost  of  production  plus  marketing. 

Mr.  Andresen.  And  there  is  a  school  of  thought  down  here  that 
people  can  eat  their  corn  and  oats  and  barley  directly  and  not  take 
it  in  the  form  of  dairy  products. 

Mr.  Holman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Gillie.  Where  we  are  speaking  about  this  new  type  of  research 
for  dairying  and  for  farming,  there  was  an  article  appeared  about 
a  year  or  two  ago  in  an  agricultural  digest  by  Dr.  Dome,  in  which 
he  spoke  about  the  improved  methods  in  the  handling  of  milk ;  and,  as  I 
remember  it,  he  talked  about  the  possibilities  of  improving  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  milk  as  well  as  its  production.  He  said  the  possibilities 
are  unlimited  and  the  primary  need  is  for  continued  research  and 
study.  He  said,  for  instance,  what  takes  place  in  milk  distribution 
as  it  travels  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer,  first  it  is  cooled,  then 
it  is  heated,  and  then  it  is  cooled  again;  then  modified  and  stand¬ 
ardized,  then  loaded  and  unloaded,  and  then  transported,  unloaded 
again,  and  packaged;  then  it  is  loaded  and  unloaded,  until  the 
handlings  become  so  numerous  that  the  costs  are  added  to  greatly  on 
this  product.  Then  he  says  further  that  apparently  the  day  will 
come  when  the  warm  milk  will  be  taken  from  the  cow  directly  to  the 
separator,  put  in  a  dryer  and  powdered,  then  it  would  be  shipped  to 
the  city  to  the  grocer,  and  so  forth,  once  a  month;  and  then  the 
consumer  can  go  to  the  grocery  store  and  buy  enough  milk  to  last  a 
month. 

Have  you  ever  thought  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Holman.  Yes,  we  thought  a  lot  about  it. 

Mr.  Gillie.  That  is  another  step  forward. 

]\Ir.  Holman.  The  greatest  develo])ment  in  the  war  period  has  been 
the  increase  in  the  drying  of  both  skim  milk — dry  milk  solids  as  we 
call  it — and  whole  milk. 

Mr.  Gillie.  I  wondered  if  it  was  possible  to  do  a  lot  of  research 
work  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Holman.  I  do  not  think  we  have  begun  to  touch  on  tlie  possi¬ 
bilities  or  refinements  in  the  development  of  the  quality  of  powdered 
milk,  although  we  are  producing  some  very  fine  products  of  that  kind. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Johnson  who  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do  will 
probably  agree  with  me  that  we  are  going  much  further  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  much  finer  quality  of  powdered  milk  than  we  have  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Gillie.  If  you  take  the  powdered  skim  milk  and  add  the  fats 
which  are  in  another  package,  you  can  then  use  it  for  milk. 
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Mr.  Holman.  Yes;  but  I  think  it  would  be  many  years  before  the 
consumer  would  be  whiling  to  take  all  of  the  milk  in  the  form  of 
powder. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  if  this  plan  of  Mr.  Dome  would 
be  carried  out  they  would  run  into  difficulties  with  the  Teamsters’ 
Union  ? 

Mr.  Holman.  I  was  thinking  about  it,  but  it  would  result  in  a  much 
cheaper  product  to  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Holman. 

We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Davis,  of  the  National  Council  of 
F armer  Cooperatives. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  H.  DAVIS,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  FARMERS  COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  do 
not  think  it  isi  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  the  reasons  for  research 
that  have  been  pretty  well  covered  by  Mr.  Goss  and  Mr.  Ogg. 

Next  week  we  will  have  together  here  in  Washington  representa¬ 
tives  of  our  le3  coordinated  marketing  divisions,  and  among  other 
things  they  will  discuss  both  the  Flannagan  bill,  H.  R.  6548,  and  the 
Hope  bill ;  and  following  that  discussion  it  may  be  that  we  would  like 
to  put  into  the  record  some  additional  information  or  recommenda¬ 
tions,  and  if  the  record  is  still  open  at  that  time  we  will  be  glad  to  do 
that. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  will  you  conclude  next  week,  Mr. 
Davis  ? 

iSIr.  Davis.  Why  they  will  wind  up  about  Wednesday  evening. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  have  concluded  the  hearings  at  that  time 
I  will  withhold  the  printing  of  the  hearings  until  after  Wednesday, 
and  if  they  desire  to  file  statements  they  will  be  included. 

Mr.  Davis.  All  right;  I  am  not  sure  they  will.  We  had  hoped  we 
would  have  that  meeting  before  tfiis  hearing  came  up. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  three  parts  in  this  bill.  In  the  first  place, 
let  me  say  that  we  are  in  accord  with  the  type  of  research  that  it  recom¬ 
mends.  They  have  always  consistently  supported  research  through 
land-grant  colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  research  laboratories 
as  provided  in  the  bill.. 

We  strongly  favor  research  both  in  the  field  of  production  and 
marketing,  and  we  favor  the  cooperative  type  of  research  that  brings 
together  the  various  agencies,  and  early  enough  to  get  at  the  heart  of 
the  real  problem. 

Section  10  (a)  of  the  bill,  we  think,  is  vague  where  it  talks  about 
the  research  that  is  to  be  carried  on  through  public  and  private  organ¬ 
izations.  We  feel  that  that  should  be  further  spelled  out,  the  type 
of  agency  should  be  spelled ;  there  should  be  some  standard  probably 
in  terms  of  staff,  the  training  of  the  staff,  adequacy  of  the  staff  of 
these  agencies,  and  possibly  some  provisions  for  reporting  back  in 
the  form  of  progress  reports  and  auditing  reports  from  time  to  time 
from  those  agencies.  We  are  very  much  in  accord  with  the  high 
ideals  expressed  here  this  morning,  of  carrying  this  research  into 
practical  use  through  the  tieing  in  with  private  agencies  or  iiublic 
agencies,  whichever  is  best  suited  to  carry  it  forward. 
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The  other  thing  I  wanted  to  comment  on  is  marketing  research. 
I  think  that  the  one  most  serious  criticism  of  this  bill  we  make  is  the 
situation  up  here  in  pretty  definite  provisions  and  allocation  of  funds 
for  the  bringing  about  of  additional  uses,  but  it  does  not  allocate 
any  specific  funds  for  marketing  and  we  think  that  that  should  be 
done. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  make  the  Hope  bill  title  II  of  H.  E. 
6548. 

Mr.  Davis.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  already  had  a  rough  draft  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  bill  made  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  transferring  all  market¬ 
ing  activities  now  appearing  in  H.  K.  6548  over  to  title  II,  of  which 
the  Hope  bill  would  be  the  foundation. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  Ike  to  see  that  possibility  explored.  If  that 
cannot  be  done,  then  we  suggest  that  some  marketing  and  distribution 
research  be  set  up,  at  least  on  a  parallel  for  the  utilization  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Davis,  these  are  very  important  studies.  I 
think  most  of  us  believe  it.  We  think  it  would  be  well  to  put  market¬ 
ing  in  and  we  have  used  the  Hope  bill  as  the  basis  of  that  study. 

Mr.  Davis.  If  that  is  done,  I  think  that  would  overcome  our  ob¬ 
jections. 

The  Chairman.  Well  we  thank  you,  Mr.  Davis,  and  if  your  organ¬ 
izations  desire  to  file  a  statement  they  may  do  so  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  receive  it. 

The  hearing  will  adjourn  until  10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet  on  Wednesday,  June 
19, 1946,  at  10  a.  m.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  19,  1946 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Agriculture, 

W  ashing  ton,  D.  C. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  met  in  the  committee  room.  New 
House  Office  Building,  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  W.  Flannagan,  Jr., 
chairman,  presiding. 

Other  members  present  were:  Hon.  Stephen  Pace,  Hon.  W.  R. 
Poage,  Hon.  E.  C.  Gathings,  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Abernethy,  Hon.  Clif¬ 
ford  R.  Hope,  Hon.  J.  Roland  Kinzer,  Hon.  August  H.  Andresen, 
Hon.  Anton  J.  Johnson,  Hon.  Cliff  Clevenger,  Hon.  George  W.  Gillie, 
Hon.  William  S.  Hill,  Hon.  John  Phillips,  and  Hon.  Charles  B. 
Hoeven. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  first  witness  will  be  Mr.  J.  M.  Jones,  secretary  of  the  National 
Wool  Growers  Association.  Mr.  Jones  is  to  appear  before  a  Senate 
committee  this  morning,  and  is  anxious  to  get  through  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time,  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman;  my  statement  will  be  very 
brief. 

STATEMENT  OE  J.  M.  JONES,  SECRETARY,  NATIONAL  WOOL 
GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 

I  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  J.  M.  Jones. 
I  am  secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The  membership  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion  consists  of  wool  growers  in  Texas  and  12  other  Western  States, 
all  of  which  have  State  wool  grower  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
national. 

Over  70  percent  of  the  sheep  industry  in  the  United  States  is  located 
in  this  area,  representing  an  investment  of  three-fourths  billion  dol¬ 
lars  and  requiring  the  services  of  175,000  operators.  The  economic 
stability  of  these  Western  States  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
prosperity  of  this  industry. 

The  need  for  research  such  as  contemplated  in  H.  R.  0548  and  S.  2248 
to  improve  the  quality  of  wool  and  lambs ;  to  improve  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction,  marketing,  distribution,  and  processing  of  these  products ;  to 
find  new  uses  and  improve  old;  to  reduce  waste  and  inefficiency  and 
to  better  utilize  byproducts;  and  to  further  explore  the  nutritive  and 
health  values  of  both  wool  and  lamb,  has  been  recognized  by  the 
industry  for  a  long  time. 
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The  National  Wool  Growers  Association  at  its  eighty -first  annual 
convention  in  January  1946  commended  the  Quartermaster  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  Army  for  their  extensive  research  during 
the  war  on  both  wool  and  lambs,  and  respectfully  recommended  that 
research  programs  be  continued  and  that  Congress  appropriate  such 
'  funds  that  may  be  required  for  this  purpose. 

Our  people,  therefore,  favor  the  principles  of  H.  K.  6548  and  S.  2248 
and  recommend  to  this  committee  that  H.  R.  6548  be  given  favorable 
consideration  and  urge  that  Congress  enact  these  bills  into  law. 

We  should  like  to  request,  however,  that  section  11  be  amended  to 
include  the  great  livestock  industry  on  the  committee  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — members  to  be  selected  from  nom¬ 
inees  submitted  by  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association  and  from 
the  American  National  Livestock  Association.  This  proposed  re¬ 
search  program  is  very  broad  and  should  include  these  organizations. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  committee  to  outline  the  research 
programs  for  either  wool  or  lambs  which  we  now  have  in  mind,  but 
will  conclude  with  the  hope  that  these  bills  are  passed  with  the  sug¬ 
gested  amendment  to  section  11. 

That  covers  my  statement,  Mr,  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  from  yopr  statement,  the  Wool 
Growers  Association  are  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  but 
suggest  that  section  11  be  changed  to  include  a  representative  of  the 
livestock  industry  on  the  advisory  group. 

Mr,  Jones.  That  is  particularly  true  when  anything  pertaining  to 
wool  or  meat  is  under  research  or  investigation.  Then  a  icpresent- 
ative  of  the  livestock  or  wool  growers  should  be  on  the  advisory 
board. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Your  idea  would  be  to  put  on  an  additional  member 
on  the  advisory  groups,  either  on  the  livestock  or  the  wool  growers 
association  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  have  one  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  livestock,  whether  sheep  or  cattle.  Perhaps  the  particular 
program  would  include  wool,  otherwise  it  would  be  agreeable. 

Mr.  Phillips.  How  many  does  the  advisory  committee  call  for  now? 

Mr.  Jones.  Four  on  the  association  advisory  committee.  • 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  we  have  got  to  amend  that  section. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jones. 

We  have  a  number  of  witnesses  to  be  heax’d  and  I  am  not  certain  in 
which  order  they  wish  to  appear.  As  I  understand  we  have  with  us 
this  morning  Mr.  H.  L.  Wingate,  from  Georgia,  representing  the 
peanut  industry;  Mr.  Leon  Todd,  representing  the  national  poultry 
committee  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Mr.  Walter 
L.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Malcolm  E.  Campbell,  representing  the  cotton 
growers. 

Have  you  gentlemen  any  pi’eference  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
witnesses  should  be  called?  [After  a  pause.]  If  not,  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Wingate  to  speak. 

Mr.  WiNGATO.  I  would  prefer  to  have  you  hear  first  from  Mr. 
Randolph. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Walter  L.  Randolph, 
president  of  the  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  who  is  a  member 
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of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Cotton  Council  and  chairman 
of  that  council’s  committee  on  utilization  research. 

STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  L.  RANDOLPH,  PRESIDENT,  ALABAMA 

FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION;  MEMBER,  BOARD,  OF  DIRECTORS, 

NATIONAL  COTTON  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Eandolph.  My  name  is  Walter  L.  Eandolph.  I  am  president 
of  the 'Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  a  member  of  tlie  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Cotton  Council.  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Cotton  Council’s  committee  on  utilization  research.  I  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee  on  research  of  the  resolutions  committee  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  its  last  annual  convention. 
In  the  following  statement,  presented  for  the  National  Cotton  Council 
and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  I  will  deal  with  the  need 
for  increased  research  on  the  production  and  utilization  of  cotton. 

Your  Subcommittee  on  Cotton,  of  which  Congressman  Stephen  Pace 
is  chairman,  held  hearings  from  December  I  to  9,  1944.  The  subcom¬ 
mittee  heard  a  large  number  of  the  best  authorities  in  the  United 
States  on  the  problems  of  cotton.  The  witnesses  differed  widely  in 
their  opinions  about  almost  everything  excejit  the  urgent  need  for  more 
research.  On  this  they  were  unanimous.  Witness  after  witness  bore 
down  on  the  fact  that  the  cotton  farmer  faces  the  competition  of  in¬ 
dustrially  produced  fibers,  and  therefore,  if  he  hopes  to  survive,  he 
must  have  a  research  program  that  is  big  enough  and  efficient  enough 
to  compete  with  the  huge  research  programs  of  modern  industry. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Cotton  held  further  hearings  on  IMay  14  to 
16,  1945,  and  every  part  of  the  cotton  economy  and  every  shade  of 
opinion  was  again  represented.  At  that  time  Congressman  Pace  pro¬ 
posed  a  program  for  consideration  of  those  present.  Expanded  re¬ 
search  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  leading  features  of  this  program.  The 
discussion  gave  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  the  broad  expansion  which 
was  needed  in  cotton  research  should  be  based  upon  careful,  coor¬ 
dinated  planning  by  all  the  research  agencies  interested  in  cotton. 
Accordingly  the  subcommittee  requested  the  National  Cotton  Council 
to  sponsor  a  meeting  of  all  such  agencies.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  May  30  and  31,  1945.  The  attendance  was  made 
up  of  42  persons  holding  executive  positions  in  Federal,  State,  and 
private  research  agencies  concerned  with  cotton.  The  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  that  group  were  twofold  :  First,  a  short-term  fact-finding  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  agricultural  and  economic  problems  of  the  Cotton  Belt 
WTis  organized.  Second,  an  adequate  long-term  program  of  research 
on  the  production  and  utilization  of  cotton  was  accepted  as  a  basic  and 
essential  feature  of  any  real  solution  of  the  cotton  problem,  and  a 
series  of  meetings  was  immediately  begun  for  the  purpose  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  sound  plan  for  expanded  I’esearch. 

During  the  12  months  that  have  passed  since  the  Memphis  confer¬ 
ence,  the  National  Cotton  Council  and  the  southern  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  directors  have  given  a  major  portion  of  their  time  and  energy 
to  the  planning  of  an  adequate  cotton  research  program.  So  likewise 
1  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  |dany  conferences  have  been 
held  and  viewpoints  exchanged  by  representatives  of  the  farm  or- 
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ganizations,  the  land-grant  colleges,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  other  public  and  private  research  agencies  outside  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  the  National  Cotton  Council.  The  authori¬ 
zation  bill  now  before  you,  H.  K.  6548,  is  generally  in  harmony  with 
the  thinking  and  judgment  of  all  these  groups,  although  some  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  are  of  course  inevitable. 

We  have  recognized  all  along  that  while  cotton’s  research  problems 
are  unusually  acute,  the  other  products  of  American  agriculture  are 
also  in  need  of  expanded  research  if  the  farmer  is  to  have  a  fair  chance 
of  increasing  his  productivity  and  income  as  rapidly  as  the  productiv¬ 
ity  and  income  of  industrial  laborers  increase.  Every  section  of  the 
country  has  a  vital  interest  in  agricultural  research.  Therefore,  with 
the  cooperation  and  guidance  of  land-grant  colleges  and  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  representing  every  part  of  America,  we  have  broadened 
our  proposed  program  for  research  on  cotton  and  related  crops  in  the 
Cotton  Belt,  to  include  research  on  the  problems  of  all  American 
farmers.  This  broadened  program  for  all  of  agriculture  would  be 
authorized  under  H.  R.  6548.  We  strongly  recommend  that  the  bill 
be  passed. 

The  development  of  this  proposed  program  of  expanded  research 
is  a  direct  result  of  the  work  of  your  Subcommittee  on  Cotton.  The 
fact-finding  program  of  this  subcommittee  is  responsible  for  the  in¬ 
formation  upon  which  this  proposal  is  based.  I  will  now  give  you 
a  brief  outline  of  the  situation  which  makes  exiianded  cotton  research 
a  matter  of  urgent  importance  to  the  Nation. 

To  get  at  the  roots  of  the  cotton  problem  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
cotton  is  confronted  with  increasingly  keen  competition  in  the  fiber 
market.  The  key  to  the  competition  of  fibers  is  research.  Research 
is  constantly  demonstrating  that  it  can  do  two  things  for  a  fiber :  ( 1 ) 
Increase  its  usefulness,  (2)  reduce  its  cost  of  production.  If  a  fiber 
lags  behind  in  research,  two  things  are  bound  to  happen ;  ( 1 )  Its  mar¬ 
kets  will  suffer,  (2)  the  income  of  its  producers  will  suffer.  Let  us 
.see  what  has  been  happening  to  cotton. 

In  the  world  of  science  the  generation  just  past  has  been  one  of 
tremendous  progress,  but  cotton  has  stood  relatively  still.  There 
have  been  some  improvements  in  the  growing  and  processing  of  cot¬ 
ton,  but  they  have  not  been  important  enough  to  keep  labor  pro¬ 
ductively  in  cotton  growing  and  cotton  manufacturing  from  falling 
steadily  backward  in  comparison  with  other  industries.  On  many 
farms  in  the  Cotton  Belt  the  production  of  a  bale  of  cotton  requires 
as  many  man-hours  of  labor  today  as  it  required  30  or  fifty  years  ago. 
The  processes  of  spinning  and  weaving  cotton  have  undergone  few, 
if  any,  fundamental  improvements  in  150  years.  Without  the  aid 
of  Government  subsidies,  cotton  has  been  unable  to  enter  a  single  new 
market  of  major  importance  since  the  advent  of  pneumatic  automobile 
tires. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  past  two  decades,  the  rayon  industry  has 
advanced  so  rapidly  that  the  domestic  market  now  takes  a  pound  of 
rayon  for  every  6  pounds  of  cotton.  Rayon  was  borne  of  science,  and 
its  steady  progress  is  made  possible  by  scientific  research.  Research 
is  responsible  for  nylon  and  for  a  dozen  other  synthetic  fibers  which 
are  now  in  various  stages  of  development.  Research  is  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  large-scale  use  of  paper  in  markets  formerly  supplied 
by  cotton — such  as  bags,  towels,  napkins,  handkerchiefs,  and  cordage. 
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Cotton  has  not  kept  pace.  The  cost  of  other  fibers  will  continue  to 
go  down.  The  quality  and  versatility  of  other  fibers  will  continue  to 
improve.  There  is  no  part  of  the  cotton  market  which  one  or  more 
of  these  fibers  may  not  capture  in  the  course  of  time  if  cotton  con¬ 
tinues  to  fall  behind  in  research.  Unless  cotton  can  begin  equaling 
the  program  of  its  competitors  in  the  improvement  of  product  use¬ 
fulness  and  acceptance,  the  plight  of  the  cotton  economy  will  grow 
steadily  worse. 

If  we  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  way  cotton  is  grown  and  the  way 
it  is  processed  we  can  find  no  scientific  reason  why  it  should  fall 
behind  in  technology.  All  the  main  fields  of  scientific  specialization 
hold  promises  of  great  achievements  for  cotton.  The  problems  lie 
in  the  fields  of  biology — genetics,  physiology,  entomology ;  in  the  field 
of  chemistry — organic,  physical,  analytical,  biochemical;  and  in  the 
fields  of  engineering — chemical,  mechanical,  electrical.  These  are 
the  fields  that  have  produced  the  miracles  of  modern  science;  they 
are  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  progress  in  labor  productivity  and 
income. 

Cotton’s  potentialities  for  progress  in  these  fields  are  illustrated 
by  various  achievements  of  the  last  few  years,  which  have  been  made 
as  a  result  of  a  graduallv  increasing  interest  in  cotton  research.  For 
example : 

1.  The  mechanical  cotton  picker. 

2.  The  flame  cultivator. 

3.  The  radical  improvements  in  cotton  tire  cord  (too  late  to  keep 
1  ayon  from  taking  over  a  big  part  of  the  market) . 

4.  The  flameproof,  water-repellant  building  insulation  material. 

5.  The  unspun,  unwoven  fabrics  made  by  compressing  the  card  web 
and  overprinting  it  with  adhesive. 

It  is  sometime  suggested  that  the  synthetic  fibers  have  greater  re¬ 
search  potentialities  than  the  natural  fibers,  because  the  synthetics 
are  chemically  produced  under  artificial  controls.  Actually,  the  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  cotton  fiber  by  chemical  and  physical  methods  holds 
great  possibilities.  Mercerization,  dewaxing,  and  resin  impregnation 
are  illustrations.  At  the  same  time  cotton,  unlike  rayon,  can  also 
be  modified  throught  the  science  of  genetics.  Seed  breeding  and 
selection  have  produced  marked  improvements  in  the  strength  of 
the  fiber  in  recent  years,  and  progress  in  this  field  can  be  further 
accelerated. 

A  major  part  of  the  research  conducted,  today  by  rayon  companies 
is  concerned  with  textile  processes — spinning,  weaving,  knitting,  fin¬ 
ishing,  and  dyeing.  One  company,  American  Viscose,  has  in  one 
research  laboratory  about  10  times  as  much  spinning,  weaving,  and 
knitting  equipment  as  the  Southern  Eegional  Ecsearch  Laboratory  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  purpose  is  to 
discover  ways  of  using  rayon  more  advantageously  on  the  machinery 
of  the  textile  industry.  At  this  level  of  research  competition,  all 
fibers  meet  on  common  ground.  Here  the  idea  that  research  is  more 
appropriate  for  one  fiber  than  for  another  disappears  entirely. 

Should  cotton  be  given  a  chance  to  hold  its  own  in  research?  The 
need  for  an  adequate  cotton  research  program  goes  beyond  the  huge 
investment  in  the  cotton  industry  and  even  beyond  the  welfare  of 
the  people  who  depend  on  cotton.  On  merit  alone,  the  cotton  fiber 
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has  SO  many  valuable  characteristics  that  failure  to  develop  them  to 
their  greatest  usefulness  is  against  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  con¬ 
suming  public.  Cotton  is  strong,  white,  obsorbent,  easily  dyed,  easily 
shrink-proofed,  easily  laundered,  resistant  to  wear.  Other  fibers  may 
excel  cotton  in  one  or  two  qualities;  but  none  has  so  many  of  the 
important  qualities  to  such  a  maz'ked  degree;  none  is  so  universally 
recognized  as  the  most  versatile  of  all  fibers.  With  such  a  funda¬ 
mental  advantage,  certainly  everything  possible  should  be  done  to 
extend  and  augment  these  characteristics  in  order  to  realize  to  the 
fullest  the  potentialities  of  cotton. 

A  healthy  condition  in  the  cotton  economy  is  necessary  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  of  the  whole  Nation.  The  9,000,000  people  on  cotton 
farms  and  6,000,000  more  in  the  cotton  industry  are  an  important 
part  of  the  national  market.  Furthermore,  if  farmers  withdraw 
from  cotton  production,  the}^  will  be  obliged  to  seek  their  living  by 
competing  either  for  the  markets  of  other  farmers  who  produce  milk, 
meat,  wheat,  and  so  forth,  or  for  the  jobs  of  laborers  in  our  industrial 
plants. 

Why  isn’t  cotton  holding  its  own  in  research?  The  answer  can  be 
found  in  the  amount  of  money  spent  for  research  on  cotton  and  on  its 
competitors.  In  February  1910  the  agricultural  news  letter  of  E.  A. 
du  Font  de  Nemours  carried  a  revealing  article  on  research.  It  brings 
out  clearly  that  the  chemical  industry,  as  a  whole,  spent  2  percent  of  its 
gross  revenue  on  research.  This  information  was  later  repeated  and 
emphasized  by  a  du  Pont  representative  in  testimony  before  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  United  States  Congress.  Here  is  the  best  possible  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  amount  of  money  that  goes  into  research  on  cotton’s  com¬ 
petitors.  Uu  Pont  itself  is  the  originator  of  nylon  and  one  of  the 
biggest  2:)roducers  of  rayon.  All  the  fibers  that  threaten  cotton’s  mar¬ 
kets  most  seriously  today  are  produced  either  by  the  chemical  industry 
or  by  other  industries  which  capitalize  on  the  research  of  the  chemical 
industry  and  also  have  big  research  programs  of  their  own.  Two  per¬ 
cent  of  gross  revenue  for  research. 

The  gross  revenue  of  farmers  from  cotton  and  cottonseed  in  recent 
years  has  averaged  about  1.3  billion  dollars  a  year.  Two  percent  of 
this  figure  would  be  $26,000,000.  The  money  spent  for  research  on 
cotton  is  between  three  and  four  million  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Is  that  amount  spent  b}*  the  industry,  or  spent  by  the 
experimental  stations  ? 

Mr.  Kandolph.  The  three  to  four  million  dollars? 

]\Ir.  Phillips.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randolph.  It  is  spent  by  all  agencies — public,  private.  State, 
Federal,  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  includes  all  agencies  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Randolph,  the  rayon  industry  is  not  spending 
2  percent  of  its  gross  revenues  for  research,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Rayon  was  one  of 
the  discoveries. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  why  textile  manufacturers  have  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  research  work. 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  will  cover  it  a  little  later  in  my  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  it  isn’t  actually  covered  I  will  come  back  to  it. 
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Mr.  Randolph.  I  said  that  the  money  spent  for  research  on  cotton 
is  between  three  and  four  million  dollars  a  year — approximately  one- 
seventh  of  what  it  would  have  to  be  to  give  cotton  a  chance  against  its 
competitors.  These  three  or  four  million  dollars  represent  everything 
that  is  spent  on  cotton  research,  both  scientific  and  economic,  by  every 
agency.  Federal,  State,  and  private. 

Cotton  requires  at  least  as  large  a  part  of  gross  revenues  for  research 
as  any  of  the  fibers  produced  by  industry.  The  problems  of  growing 
cotton  and  manufacturing  its  products  are,  in  fact,  a  great  deal  more 
complicated  than  the  problems  presented  by  any  otlier  fiber.  Cotton 
is  produced  on  2,000,000  cotton  farms  in  19  States.  The  production 
pfoblems  vary  with  every  difference  in  weather,  soil  chemistry,  ter¬ 
rain,  and  so  forth.  The  cotton  crop  passes  through  10,000  gins.  It 
supplies  the  varied  needs  of  1,600  domestic  textile  mills  and  the  export 
market.  It  is  processed  and  fabricated  for  a  ^reat  many  nun-e  end 
uses  than  any  other  fiber,  each  end  use  having  separate  technical  re¬ 
quirements  which  must  be  met.  The  cottonseed  involves  a  AVhole  sep¬ 
arate  industry  with  400  crushing  plants,  serving  a  variety  of  distinct 
market  requirements. 

Cotton  is  losing  out  in  technology  because  the  total  cotton  research 
program  is  too  small  for  the  size  and  scope  of  the  problems.  Some  of 
the  individual  research  results  are  impressive,  but  they  should  not  make 
us  feel  that  cotton  is  holding  its  own.  For  every  ])roject  conducted, 
many  scientists  will  have  to  work  on  cotton  if  this  fiber  is  to  attack  its 
research  problems  with  the  same  over-all  effectiveness  as  rayon,  paper, 
and  its  other  competitors.  No  one  today  is  investing  enough  money 
in  cotton  research  to  give  the  fiber  a  chance.  If  the  comparative  re¬ 
search  expenditures  on  cotton  and  other  fibers  continue  as  they  are 
today,  the  defeat  of  cotton  in  the  race  for  survival  is  a  certainty. 

Why  does  no  one  invest  enough  money  in  cotton  research  to  give  the 
fiber  a  chance  ?  The  two  private  groups  who  might  be  expected  to  do 
so  are  the  cotton  textile  mills  and  the  cotton  farmers. 

The  cotton  textile  industry  was  in  the  vanguard  of  the  industrial 
revolution.  The  inventions  of  the  eighteenth  century  set  the  pace  for 
all  industry.  For  the  past  century  and  a  half,  the  textile  manufac¬ 
turers  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  rest  on  their  laurels  until 
they  have  become,  long  since,  one  of  the  most  backward  of  all  indus¬ 
tries  in  technological  progress.  Another  reason  that  research  has  been 
neglected  is  that  textile  manufacturers,  on  the  whole,  are  numerous 
and  small.  Cotton  research  has  been  further  neglected  because  the 
rayon  manufacturers  have  conducted  research  for  the  textile  industry. 
The  textile  manufacturers  have  learned  to  expect  research  from  their 
raw  material  suppliers,  and  they  are  shifting  allegiance  to  the  sup¬ 
pliers  who  fulfill  their  expectations. 

Productive  research  in  the  cotton  textile  industry,  practically  non¬ 
existent  a  few  years  ago,  is  increasing  on  a  modest  scale  today;  but 
there  is  now  a  fundamental  reason  why  cotton  cannot  look  to  this 
industry  for  its  primary  support  in  research.  Rayon  staple  fiber 
has  become  a  raw  material  of  great  importance  to  the  “cotton”  textile 
industry.  Cotton  spinning  equipment  can  easily  be  adapted  to  the 
use  of  rayon.  Other  fibers  hold  similar  possibilities.  The  cotton 
textile  industry  is  coming  to  realize  that  it  no  longer  depends  solely 
on  cotton.  The  Institute  of  Textile  Technology,  the  newly  created 
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research  agency  of  the  cotton  textile  agency,  states  frankly  that  it 
will  develop  whatever  fiber  the  industry  can  use  to  its  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  for  a  given  purpose.  Cotton  cannot  depend  for  its  own  re¬ 
search  upon  the  manufacturers  who  serve  as  a  common  market  for 
both  cotton  and  rayon.  What  cotton  needs  is  research  conducted  for 
the  producers  of  cotton,  comparable  with  the  research  conducted  for 
the  producers  of  rayon. 

We  turn  then  to  Ihe  cotton  farmer.  Can  he  conduct  the  necessary 
research?  There  are  2,000,000  cotton  farms  in  this  country,  produc¬ 
ing  an  average  of  six  bales  to  the  farm - 

Mr.  Phillips  (interposing).  Could  I  interrupt?  What  is  th^  aver¬ 
age  number  of  bales  of  cotton  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Eandolpii.  It  varies  in  different  sections. 

Mr.  Pace.  It  is  about  one-third  of  a  bale  of  cotton  per  acre.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  increased* in  the  last  year  and  a  half  to  a  half  a  bale.  Of 
course,  in  your  State,  Mr.  Phillips,  it  averages  about  two  bales  of 
cotton  per  acre  where  you  have  the  cotton  on  irrigated  land. 

Mr.  Phillips.  How  large  is  the  average  cotton  farm  ? 

Mr.  Pace.  We  do  not  have  cotton  farms. 

Mr.  Rakdolph.  I  said  there  are  2,000,000  cotton  farms  in  this  coun¬ 
try  producing  an  average  of  six  bales  to  the  farm.  Because  of  the 
huge  number  and  small  size  of  our  cotton  farming  units,  the  farmers 
are  not  only  unable  to  conduct  their  research  as  individuals ;  they  are 
also  unable  to  form  an  organization  which  can  do  so,  or  to  finance 
adequately  such  an  organization.  Intense  efforts  to  organize  the  cot¬ 
ton  farmers  have  been  made  over  a  long  term  of  years,  and  no  cotton 
organization  has  ever  been  able  to  raise  enough  money  for  more  than 
an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  needed  program. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  we  are  called  upon  to  choose  between:  (1) 
Allowing  cotton  to  drift  into  an  even  weaker  competitive  position 
through  lack  of  adequate  research,  with  all  the  inevitable  toll  of  human 
suffering  and  economic  unsettlement  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and  the  Na¬ 
tion  ;  and  (2)  finding  some  other  way  of  establishing  a  cotton  research 
program  as  big  and  comprehensive  as  the  problem. 

It  is  this  type  of  situation,  where  private  enterprise  cannot  meet  a 
great  social  and  economic  need,  that  governmental  enterprise  should 
and  must  meet  that  need.  This  principle  belongs  to  the  best  tradi¬ 
tions  of  our  Government.  The  Federal  Government  for  many  years 
has  made  it  a  policy  to  conduct  cotton  research ;  the  only  question  now 
at  issue  is  how  thoroughly  and  effectively  that  policy  shall  be  applied. 

In  recent  years  the  Federal  Government  has  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  pay  out  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  save  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  cotton  farmers  from  bankruptcy  and  starvation.  In  1938  alone, 
payments  to  supplement  the  sagging  price  of  cotton  and  assist  the 
producers  through  a  year  of  severe  economic  distress  totaled  $265,- 
000,000.  If,  in  addition  to  meeting  this  urgent  necessity,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  invested  a  tenth  as  much  in  research  to  get  at  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  by  improving  the  earning  capacity  of  the  cotton  farmer, 
it  would  be  in  a  far  better  position  today.  Surely  an  adequate  cotton 
research  program  would  be  a  sound  long-run  investment  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  bill  now  before  you,  H.  R.  6548,  would  authorize  the  appropria¬ 
tions  that  are  needed  to  give  cotton  a  chance  in  research.  A  major 
part  of  the  needed  expansion  must  take  place  in  the  State  experiment 
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stations,  as  provided  in  section  9  of  the  bill.  These  are  the  only  agen¬ 
cies  with  the  facilities,  personnel,  and  knowledge  of  local  conditions, 
necessary  to  conduct  research  on  most  of  the  problems  involved  in 
growing  better  cotton  at  a  lower  cost.  Some  of  the  needed  research 
in  the  production  and  marketing  of  cotton  is  a  logical  function  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  working  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
experiment  stations ;  and  provisions  for  this  work  is  made  in  subsec¬ 
tion  10(b)  .  Dr.  Clarence  Dorman,  director  of  the  Mississippi  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  has  already  told  you  of  the  tremendous  opportunity  and 
challenge  that  we  face  in  the  broad  field  of  research  on  cotton  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  bill  also  would  authorize,  in  subsection  10(a),  appropriations 
for  research  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  utilization  of 
cotton  and  other  farm  products.  Insofar  as  the  Department  has  or 
can  obtain,  in  its  research  laboratory  at  New  Orleans,  the  necessary 
facilities  and  personnel  to  do  a  really  adequate  research  job  on  the 
utilization  of  cotton,  the  money  made  available  for  cotton  under  this 
subsection  should  be  used  upon  research  in  the  Department’s  own 
laboratory.  But  insofar  as  the  Department  is  unable  to  achieve  in 
its  own  laboratory  the  necessary  capacity  to  give  cotton  a  fair  chance 
to  keep  pace  with  its  competitors  in  utilization  research,  we  face  an 
obligation  to  see  that  the  needed  research  is  done  elsewhere.  Accord¬ 
ingly  this  subsection  provides  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  enter  into  contracts  with  other  qualified  research  agencies  for 
this  purpose.  The  cotton  fai-mer  today  is  in  desperate  need  of  util¬ 
ization  research.  His  competition  is  moving  at  the  pace  of  modern 
industry.  I  have  told  you  that  one  rayon  company  has  10  times  as 
much  experimental  spinning  and  weaving  equipment  as  the  New 
Orleans  laboratory.  As  long  as  situations  like  that  continue,  we  are 
merely  puttering  with  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems  of  American  agriculture.  If  we  are  inclined  to  seek  excuses  for 
inaction  and  delay,  we  can  dwell  upon  that  fact  that  research  scien¬ 
tists  are  in  great  demand  today  and  that  experimental  equipment  is 
in  short  siq)p]y.  But  if  we  go  at  this  problem  with  energy  and  de¬ 
termination,  we  can  find  scientists  and  equipment  to  meet  tliis  chal¬ 
lenge.  They  can  be  found  in  the  universities  and  colleges  and  in  other 
public  and  private  research  institutions.  Tlie  10  textile  schools,  for 
example,  have  the  kind  of  equipment  and  trained  personnel  needed 
to  help  overcome  the  backwardness  of  cotton  in  textile  research.  We 
have  asked  Dr.  jMalcolm  Campbell,  dean  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Textile  School,  to  appear  before  you  in  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  fa¬ 
cilities  and  ]3ersonnel  can  be  made  available. 

As  other  fibers  make  their  inevitable  progress  in  utilization  research, 
cotton  can  also  make  progress  at  an  equal  or  faster  rate.  The  specific 
problems  that  cotton  needs  to  overcome  are  almost  unlimited.  For 
example,  there  are  the  problems  of  making  cotton  as  dean  as  competing 
fibers,  giving  it  unifoi-mity  of  length,  increasing  the  tensile  strength 
of  yarns  and  fabrics,  improving  the  resiliency  of  the  cotton  fiber, 
developing  a  good  crease-resistant  finish,  and  providing  yarns  and 
fabrics  that  are  carefully  designed  for  specific  end  uses.  Insofar  as 
the  Department’s  own  laboratories  cannot  measure  up  fully  to  the 
need  for  reseai’ch  on  problems  like  these,  conducted  on  an  adequate 
scale  to  give  cotton  an  equal  chance  in  competition,  we  strongly  urge 
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that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  conduct  the  research  thi-ough  con¬ 
tracts  with  other’ agencies,  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  bill. 

We  are  convinced  that  it  is  feasible  and  ne-cessary  to  expand  the 
program  of  cotton-utilization  research  by  api)roximately  $8,000,000 
per  year  within  the  next  few  years  if  cotton  is  to  hold  its  own  in  com¬ 
petition  and  measure  up  to  its  opportunities  for  serving  the  American 
consumer.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
on  the  basis  of  his  investigations,  fully  appreciates  the  special  need 
for  cotton-utilization  research,  and  we  have  been  assured  by  his  repre¬ 
sentatives  that  the  Department  recognizes  the  appropriateness  of  de¬ 
voting  to  cotton  a  major  part  of  any  new  funds  made  available  for 
utilization  research. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  no  sound  solution  of  the  cotton  farmer’s 
problems  is  possible  without  the  research  expansion  that  is  contem¬ 
plated  under  this  bill.  Regardless  of  what  new  programs  may  be 
worked  out  for  cotton  in  the  years  ahead,  they  will  be  deficient  if  the 
need  for  adequate  research  is  unfilled.  The  bill  now  before  you  goes 
right  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  cotton  farmer’s  problems,  and  we 
strongly  urge  that  it  be  enacted  into  law  and  followed  up  with  adequate 
appropriations  at  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Phillips.  How  much  acreage  is  devoted  to  cotton  on  the  aver¬ 
age  plantation  ? 

Mr.  Pace.  The  average  throughout  the  Nation’s  2,000,000  farms  is 
6  bales  to  a  farm,  which  would  make  a  total  of  about  12,000,000  bales. 

Mr.  Phillips  What  is  the  average  size  of  a  farm  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  In  Alabama  the  average  size  of  a  farm  is  between 
70  and  80  acres. 

Mr.  Gathings.  That  is  the  entire  farm  ? 

JNIr.  Randolph.  Yes;  that  includes  the  woods,  pulp  land,  and  all  the 
farm;  that  is  the  size  of  the  average  farm  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  your  average  cotton  production  in 
Alabama  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  That  is  about  the  national  average. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  is  the  national  average  ? 

.  Mr.  Randolph.  Running  between  250  to  270  pounds  per  acre  for  the 
last  several  years.  The  average  per  acre  in  1932  was  169  pounds, 
as  I  remember. 

Mr.  P  ACE.  That  is  approximately  correct;  say  170  pounds. 

Mr.  Gathings.  That  is  lint  cotton. 

Mr.  Hope.  If  that  is  the  avei'age,  it  seems  that  a  great  many  farms 
are  below  that  average  and  considerably  below  it,  which  would  mean 
that  your  average  farm  that  you  are  talking  about  of  70  or  80  acres 
might  have  as  much  as  25  or  30  acres  of  cotton  on  it  and  still  produce 
12  to  15  bales.  Isn’t  that  correct  ? 

l\Ir.  Randolph.  There  would  be  some  below  and  some  above. 

Mr.  Hope.  But  not  more  than  8  or  10  bales  to  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  That  is  right.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  the  general  aver¬ 
age  is  cut  down  materially  by  the  low  yields  in  Texas? 

Mr-  Hope.  Well,  I  expect  that  statement  is  substantially  correct. 
It  is  cut  down  by  the  low  yield  all  over  the  belt,  not  just  in  Texas. 
Parts  of  Texas  have  a  very  good  yield,  sir,  but  one  part  of  it  has  quite 
a  low  yield. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  low  yield  in  Texas? 
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Mr.  Andresen.  They  have  acreage  there  but  the  yield  per  acre  is 
low,  although  I  suppose  altogether  they  produce  about  50  percent  of 
the  cotton  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Andresen.  They  used  to.  What  I  am  getting  at  is,  this  rate  in 
the  State  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  other  Southern  States  where  they 
produce  cotton,  outside  of  Texas,  the  yields  have  been  increased  from, 
say,  around  175  pounds  per  acre,  and  some  even  less,  to  over  300 
pounds,  like  down  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Pace.  That  is  good  cotton  when  you  get  300  pounds  an  acre 
3’ield,  but  that  has  been  due  to  variety  program  and  seed  selection. 

Mr.  Andresen.  So  that  the  cotton  grower  is  in  better  shape  than 
when  he  was  getting  169  pounds  to  an  acre  on  a  general  average. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  this  research  program  benefiting  the 
cotton  farmers.  I  understand  as  soon  as  this  British  loan  is  made,  the 
textile  industry  in  Britain  is  going  to  be  modernized.  There  is  not 
sufficient  capital  to  do  it  now,  and  they  are  afraid  that  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  will  take  over  and  socialize  the  industry,  so  they  are  waiting 
for  this  British  loan  in  order  to  accomplish  this  modernization.  When 
that  textile  industry  in  Britain  is  modernized,  of  course  we  recognize 
under  organized  labor  that  they  are  not  going  to  have  the  same  scale 
of  wages  over  there  that  we  have  here ;  and  when  you  also  consider  the 
further  fact  that  we  are  going  to  rehabilitate  and  modernize  the  textile 
industry  of  Japan;  and  when  you  consider,  further,  that  we  are  going 
on  the  tree-trade  basis  for  the  importation  of  textiles  so  as  to  be  on 
a  world-trade  basis  with  other  countries — do  you  think  this  research 
program  can  help  offset  the  damages  done  to  American  textiles? 

Mr.  Eandolph.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  agree 
with  the  premises  set  up  by  the  Congressman ;  but  assuming  they  are 
correct,  which  I  do  not  think  they  are,  we  still  need  a  research  pro¬ 
gram  and  we  would  need  it  worse  if  what  you  say  is  true,  and  we  would 
need  it  if  it  were  not  true. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Where  do  you  differ  with  the  ])x'emise? 

Mr.  Randolph.  Well,  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  you  referred  to.  All  I  said  is  that  I  did  not  necessaiuly  agree. 
That  is  what  I  meant.  I  just  do  not  know  all  those  things. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Assuming  the  premise  I  laid  down  is  correct,  do 
you  then  think  a  research  program  will  help  in  the  United  States  so 
that  we  can  cut  down  production  to  compete  with  cheaply  produced 
cotton  goods  throughout  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  am  certain  in  my  own  mind,  whatever  conditions 
we  may  face  in  the  future,  that  a  research  program  is  essential  and 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  of  tliis  country. 

Mr.  Andresen.  I  agree  with  you  on  that,  but  what  I  want  to  know 
is,  do  you  think  the  research  program  will  offset  the  new  things  we 
will  be  up  against? 

Mr.  Randolph.  Even  assuming  your  premise  is  correct,  I  hardly 
think  it  is  possible  to  answer  the  question  accurately.  It  is  a  matter 
of  judgment.  I  think  we  should  have  a  research  program,  whether  it 
offsets  or  more  than  offsets. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Well,  if  we  maintain  a  higher  price  level  for  textile 
goods — cotton  produced  in  this  country — do  you  think  that  we  can 
succeed  under  the  philosophy  advocated  by  Under  Secretary  Clayton, 
who  is  going  into  the  production  of  cotton  in  other  countries  ? 
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Mr.  Eandolph.  Well,  Mr.  Clayton  and  I  do  not  usually  agree  on 
cotton  matters. 

Mr.  Andresen.  You  do  not  agree? 

Mr.  Kandolph.  Not  usually. 

Mr.  Anbresen.  You  do? 

Mr.  Randolph.  Usually  we  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Well,  you  know  what  he  did,  and  his  company  did 
when  they  i^ut  a  ta:|  on  cotton,  and  he  immediately  went  out  and  urged 
the  production  of  cotton  in  Mexico  and  Brazil  and  developed  a  world 
trade.  Isn’t  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  have  heard  that  statement  made.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  a  fact  or  not.  Personally  of  my  own  knowledge  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Andresen.  I  think  he  admitted  it.  Mr.  Pace’s  subcommittee 
held  hearings  on  it. 

Mr.  Pace.  Mr.  Clayton  was  not  here.  I  think  the  evidence  shows 
they  have  financed  foreign  cotton  industries. 

Mr.  Phillips.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Clayton’s  interest  in  growing  cotton  over  the  Mexican  line, 
below  the  border  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Andresen.  And  also  in  Brazil. 

Well,  I  do  not  want  to  press  you.  I  know  you  are  interested  in  the 
American  farmer.  I  hope  you  are. 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  certainly  am. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  presented  an  excellent  paper,  Mr. 
Randolph.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  certainly  thank  you. 

Mr.  Pace.  I  have  just  one  question. 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  want  to  congratulate  'you  on  your  statement.  I 
think  that  is  a  splendid  presentation. 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  appreciate  your  comment. 

Mr.  Pace.  There  is  only  one  thing  I  wanted  to  specifically  refer  to, 
and  that  is  the  inquiry  made  by  the  chairman,  which  is  very  pertinent, 
and  that  is  the  over-all  failure  of  the  cotton-textile  industry  itself  to 
devote  more  time,  energy,  and  money  to  cotton  research.  The  fact  is 
that  the  textile  industry  is  interested  in  any  commodity  that  will  serve 
its  purpose. 

Mr.  Randolph.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Pace.  And  through  a  generation  or  more  they  have  been  able 
to  secure  cotton,  most  of  the  time  at  less,  than  the  cost  of  production. 
They  have  had  cheap  production,  splendid  markets,  and  just  rested. 
Isn’t  that  about  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  More  than  a  generation ;  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  Pace.  Which  today  is  where  competing  products  have  come  in, 
and  many  of  them  have  already  abandoned  that  product  upon  which 
they  lived,  grew,  and  prospered  for  generations.  They  have  turned  to 
competing  fibers  without  properly  saying  “good-by.” 

Mr.  Randolph.  That  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  Pace.  And  that,  of  course,  is  the  natural  custom  or  the  merci¬ 
lessness  of  business.  They  would  just  as  soon  have  rayon  fiber  as 
cotton  fiber  if  it  can  serve  their  purpose. 

Mr.  Randoi.ph.  I  think  from  a  commercial  standpoint  that  is  true. 
Many  are  sticking  by  cotton  but  others  have  gone  away  from  it. 

Mr.  Pace.  And  for  that  reason  it  is  necessary  for  cotton  in  a  way 
to  fight  its  own  battles. 
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Mr.  Randolph.  That  is  quite  true.  I  think  it  is  up  to  the  producers 
largely  and  Congress.  There  are  more  producers  than  any  other 
grou{)  interested  in  cotton,  and  their  welfare  is  certainly  of  tre¬ 
mendous  importance  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  Pace.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  IToeven.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  understand  why  the  tex¬ 
tile  manufacturers  have  not  devoted  more  time,  energy,  and  money 
to  research  on  cotton. 

Mr.  Pace.  May  I  point  out  that  it  is  mainly  because  they  do  not 
have  to. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  But  it  is  admitted  by  the  witness  that  they  are 
clearly  behind  the  times  on  that  problem.  Now  it  seems  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  rayon  and  nylon  are  coming  on  the  market,  that  there 
should  be  some  incentive;  but  apparently  they  have  not  devoted  any 
time,  attention,  or  money  to  such  research. 

Mr.  Pace.  There  are  some  mills  that  almost  individually  have 
carried  on  individual  research  with  their  very  limited  resources. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  They  have  been  able  to  do  it  financially. 

Mi\  Pace.  As  Mr.  Randolph  pointed  out,  the  textile  manufacturei’S 
have  openly  declared  they  are  interested  in  research  of  all  of  them ; 
not  only  cotton  but  any  other  commodity  they  can  use,  so  they  are 
devoting  their  research  not  to  cotton  alone,  but  to  cotton  and  any  other 
fibers  that  are  suitable  to  their  needs  and  can  be  made  suitable  to 
their  needs.  They  are  not  devoting  their  attention  solely  to  cotton. 
Therefore,  as  Mr.  Randolph  pointed  out,  it  is  imperative  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  man  down  on  the  farm,  who  works  in  the  field  and 
produces  the  cotton, -that  somebody  take  charge  and  help  him  establish 
the  good  quality  of  his  product. 

Mr.  HoE^TiN.  I  want  to  do  something  for  him  but  I  cannot  ex¬ 
cuse  the  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  textile  manufacturers  who  could 
not  see  into  the  future. 

Mr.  Hope.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  cotton  producers  recog¬ 
nize  the  competition  but  the  manufacturers  do  not  consider  it. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  That  is  the  very  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  think  the  point  Mr.  Hope  mentioned  there  is 
that  the  most  important  answer  to  this  question  is  that  the  textile 
mills  have  available  to  them  quite  a  large  number  of  fibers  that  they 
can  spin.  In  some  cases  they  require  only  slight  adjustments*  to 
change  from  one  fiber  to  another.  Consequently,  well  they  are  not 
selfishly  interested  in  carrying  on  this  research. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is  a  fact,  as  Mr.  Hope  sets 
out,  that  the  cotton  farmer  himself  is  recognizing  the  situation, 
what  is  the  cotton  farmer  himself  trying  to  do  through  his  organiza¬ 
tions  and  the  Farm  Bureau? 

Mr.  Randolph.  The  cotton  farmers,  along  with  other  branches  of 
the  industry,  have,  under  the  National  Cotton  Council,  I’aised  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money  to  engage  in  the  increased  use  of  cotton,  and 
that  includes  the  services  of  the  National  Cotton  Council  which  is 
now  spending  a  considerable  sum.  I  do  not  know  how  much  it  is, 
Mr.  Hoeven,  but  it  is  certainly  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
problem ;  and  I  might  say  that  the  mills  are  likewise  raising  money 
and  they  are  spending  some  of  that  on  cotton  research,  but  all  of  that 
together  from  all  agencies,  public,  private.  State,  and  Federal,  does 
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not  amount  to  more  than  $4,000,000,  and  that  is  only  about  one-seventh 
of  what  we  estimate  is  necessary  to  get  this  job  done. 

Mr.  Pace.  The  average  cotton  farmer  in  Alabama,  after  paying  his 
fertilizer  bill  and  securing  a  few  clothes  and  school  books,  has  very 
little  to  contribute  to  any  research  program. 

Mr.  Randolph.  It  would  be  impossible  to  raise  an  adequate  amount 
of  money  from  the  cotton  farmers.  In  the  first  place  they  do  not 
have  it.  In  the  second  place,  as  I  say,  there  are  2,000,000  of  them. 
It  has  been  a  tremendous  job  to  organize  a  few  of  tliem.  I  can  bear 
witness  of  that  and  I  think  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  get 
them  all  to  make  a  contribution,  even  if  they  had  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  National  Cotton  Council  an  organization  of 
the  producers? 

Mr.  Randolph.  There  are  six  branches  of  the  industry,  producers 
and  merchants,  spinners  and  warehousemen,  and  the  gin  men  and 
the  crushers. 

The  Chairman.  The  cotton  people  have  been  working  through  this 
research  organization  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  thing,  this  research  organi¬ 
zation. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  textile-mills  organization? 

Mr.  Randolph.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clevenger.  I  noticed  in  the  testimony  of  the  widow  of  the  late 
Jim  Reed,  when  she  was  testifying  before  the  committee  with  respect 
to  being  unable  to  buy  American  textiles;  the  testimony  was  very 
interesting  to  me.  She  wanted  to  buy  dress  voiles  for  dresses  and  as 
usual  the  War  Control  Board  or  somebody  else  made  it  impossible 
for  American  manufacturers  to  produce  sheer  voiles  and  cotton  dress 
goods.  That  is  what  she  testified  to  in  the  Senate  hearings,  that  she 
had  wanted  to  place  an  order  for  100,000  yards  of  voiles. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  an  OPA  regulation? 

Mr.  Clevenger.  I  can  testify  that  there  are  many  things  that  you 
want  to  look  into.  There  are  many  things  that  manufacturers  want 
to  buy  and  they  are  unable  to  do  so  through  regulations  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  or  whoever  controls  it  and  forbids  the  manufacture 
of  them.  They  have  forbidden  the  manufacture  for  such  materials 
in  this  country  because  the  mills  under  OPA  regulations  cannot  pro¬ 
duce.  In  other  words,  it  was  either  the  OPA  or  some  other  of  those 
alphabetical  agencies.  Something  should  be  done  in  relief  of  manu- 
facturei*s  who  want  to  produce  such  goods  where  cotton  is  subsidized 
at  $20  a  bale  on  its  face.  There  has  been  a  4  cents  a  pound  differential 
on  cotton  and  you  fellows  did  not  do  a  thing  about  it.  You  have  got  a 
governmental  organization  which  is  crushing  the  cotton  industry,  and 
they  are  crushing  it  by  just  as  unreasonable  and  just  as  unjust  fiat 
as  the  one  which  prevented  Mrs.  Reed  from  buying  American  voiles 
and  comiielled  her  to  go  to  England.  You  want  to  put  the  horse  before 
the  cart  and  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  cotton. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Congress  should  do  some¬ 
thing  about  that,  and  in  the  present  OPA  bill  is  an  amendment  which 
would  give  us  some  relief.  It  is  the  Bankhead-Brown  amendment. 

Mr.  Clevenger.  Britain  went  into  fine  goods  and  she  used  to  have 
a  big  market  in  India  for  the  ordinary  grade  of  cotton  goods.  Today 
we  find  India  is  one  of  the  greatest  pr(Mucers  of  cotton  goods  and  is 
also  a  cotton  producer,  and  you  are  fighting  now  for  about  one-third 
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of  tlie  cotton  business  of  the' world;  and  not  only  that,  but  we  are 
equipping  Japan  and  we  are  also  equipping  China  with  modern 
machinery,  and  with  their  clever  fingers  there,  it  will  not  only  establish 
competition  with  the  American  staple,  but  your  textile  people  will 
also  have  competition. 

Mr.  Pace.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  say  on  the  basis  of  competition, 
it  does  not  apply  to  cotton  entirely.  Last  week  I  checked  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  as  to  the  wages  to  make  cotton  dresses,  misses’ 
dresses,  and  they  reported  to  me  that  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
area,  those  who  made  up  misses’  dresses,  the  hourly  wage  was  $1.47  an 
hour. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Pace.  That  is  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area.  They  pay 
$1.47  an  hour  to  operators  making  misses’  cotton  dresses.  Of  course, 
as  the  committee  knows,  on  the  average  the  price  the  farmer  receives 
per  pound  for  cotton  usually  represents  the  wage  he  makes  out  of  it. 
I  would  say  that  25  cents  is  the  average  price  of  cotton,  so  while  the 
farmer,  the  man  who  produces  the  cotton  and  seed — he  is  now  getting 
about  25  cents  an  hour  for  working  in  the  sun;  and  then  you  take  his 
product  and  make  it  into  a  garment  and  those  people  are  getting  on 
the  average,  not  the  highest  rate,  but  on  the  average  $1.47  an  hour 
for  whatever  time  that  garment  took.  As  a  matter  of  competition, 
that  is  going  to  have  a  very  considerable  effect  on  whether  our  cotton 
goods  go  into  the  world  markets.  It  was  vei’y  striking  to  me  to  learn 
that  the  man  who  produces  the  raw  cotton  gets  25  cents  an  hour  and 
the  person  who  sits  in  a  room  and  sews  it  together  gets  an  average  of 
$1.47  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  day  a  statement  came  over  my  desk  from 
the  OPA  to  the  effect  that  if  the  OPA  did  not  continue,  cheap  cotton 
dresses  would  increase  from  $6  to  $25  each. 

Mr.  Pace.  “Cheap  cotton  dresses?”  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
about  that  in  the  OPA  bill.  There  are  two  provisions  on  cotton  in  the 
OPA  bill,  Mr.  Chairman.  One  is  that  each  major  cotton  item  manu¬ 
factured  must  reflect  the  entire  cost  of  the  raw  cotton  and  other  costs 
of  iiroduction,  plus  a  profit  comparable  to  that  in  the  period  1939  to 
1941.  The  other  provision  is  the  one  Mr.  Randolph  referred  to,  which 
I  think  is  very  helpful  in  the  bill,  which  is  an  incentive  provision  to 
this  effect,  that  every  textile  manufacturer  who  inci'eases  the  use  of 
raw  cotton  above  90  percent  of  a  base  period  will  be  permitted  to 
charge  5  percent  additional  for  profit.  That  would  mean  there  would 
be  an  enormous  increase  of  over-all  cheap  dresses  and  other  cheap 
cotton  g(J)ods,  because  those  are  the  big  consumers  of  cotton.  Tliat 
amendment  does  not  say  increasing  the  quantity  of  garments  but  it 
says  the  increase  in  the  use  of  raw  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  that  affect  the  advance  in  price? 

Mr.  Pace.  It  would  not. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  They  would  have  to  keep  manufacturing  the  low-cost 
items. 

Mr.  Phillips.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield:  Would  the  chairman 
suggest  that  the  OPA  statements  are  accurate  ? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Pace.  In  regard  to  this  amendment,  I  believe  Mr.  Randolph  will 
agree  with  me  that  under  this  amendment  there  will  be  an  enormous 
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increase  in  the  manufacture  of  tiie  heavier,  cheaper  goods  in  order  that 
there  might  be  a  greater  consumption  of  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  assuming  that  to  be  true,  why  should 
there  be  such  an  advance  in  the  cost  of  cheap  cotton  goods  ? 

Mr.  liANDOLrH.  There  should  not  be,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  could  not  see  any  reason  for  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  got  that  OPA  statement,  they  seemed 
to  base  their  reasoning  wholly  upon  the  ground  that  nobody  would 
make  cheap  cotton  goods  if  they  could  make  high-priced  cotton  goods. 
Does  your  experience  seem  to  indicate  that  would  be  the  case? 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why,  if  the  OPA  bill  passes 
in  its  present  form,  that  the  manufacture  of  low-cost,  low-priced  com¬ 
modities  will  stop  and  everybody  will  shift  to  the  high-cost  goods?  I 
think  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  the  reverse 
would  be  true,  and  there  would  be  an  enormous  expansion  of  cheap 
cotton  goods. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Hope.  But  the  OPA  idea  was  based  on  the  theoiy  that  nobody 
would  make  cheap  goods. 

Mr.  Clevenger.  I  want  to  get  you  back  to  Mrs.  Eeed’s  testimony. 
She  used  to  make  cotton  dresses  to  retail  at  $2.95,  $3.95,  $4.95,  $6.95, 
and  $8.95,  and  OPA  tried  to  keep  her  right  there.  She  probably  led 
the  country  and  had  about  1,500  employees  in  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas 
City  because  she  was  a  clever  stylist.  Now  the  OPA  comes  along  and 
they  want  to  give  her  only  a  verj^  moderate  increase  in  her  price. 
They  set  it  at  a  price  she  could  not  ojierate  on.  Then  comes  along 
a  new  fellow  with  no  record  back  in  1943  and  1944,  and  he  can  turn 
dresses  out  for  $16.95  at  the  ceiling  given  him,  whereas  they  are  not 
near  as  good  as  the  dresses  Mrs.  Reed  turned  out  for  $6.95,  and  if  she 
had  been  given  a  dollar  more  to  cover  her  increased  cost  rather  than 
5,  10,  or  15  cents,  she  could  have  made  far  superior  dresses  for  $7.95, 
than  the  new  man  setting  up  getting  $16.95  for  an  inferior  product. 
OPA  Avould  not  give  a  decent  increase  to  an  operator  who  knew  how 
to  make  first-class  goods,  but  was  willing  to  let  a  new  person  set  up 
and  make  three  or  more  times  as  much. 

The  Chairman.  And  right  in  that  connection,  if  they  had  given 
Mrs.  Reed  a  reasonable  profit,  in  all  probability  she  would  be  putting 
those  dresses  on  the  market  at  a  cost  a  good  deal  under  what  is  now 
being  asked. 

Mr.  Ci.EVENGER.  They  were  talking  pennies  to  her  after  they  had 
given  the  outsiders  a  $16.95  ceiling.  If  they  had  permitted  her  to 
increase  her  price  from  $7.95  to  $8.95,  she  could  have  produced  with 
her  big  organization  thousands  of  cotton  dresses;  but  instead  they 
favored  a  gyp  manufacturer  who  turns  out  $16.95  dresses  which  are 
of  an  inferior  quality.  They  would  not  permit  Mrs.  Reed  to  operate 
at  a  reasonable  profit,  with  her  labor  all  available  and  the  know-how, 
and  so  they  put  her  out  of  production  while  they  favored  a  “sharp¬ 
shooter.” 

Mr.  Hope.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  American  people.  It  is 
not  confined  just  to  the  textile  business. 

Mr.  Randolph.  That  is  correct.  This  is  in  all  fields. 

The  Chairman.  Isn’t  that  the  situation,  Mr.  Randolph  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  According  to  my  experience  it  is,  and  my  opinion 
is  that  that  is  the  situation. 
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Mr.  Clevenger.  I  am  giving  this  as  a  matter  of  preknowledg^  of 
the  situation  in  the  country  and  we  should  know  it.  It  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Randolph. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Malcolm  E.  Campbell,  dean  of  the  school 
of  textiles,  North  Caroline  State  College,  and  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Textile  School  Deans. 

STATEMENT  OF  MALCOLM  E.  CAMPBELL,  DEAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
TEXTILES,  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  COLLEGE 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Malcolm  E.  Campbell 
and  I  am  dean  of  the  school  of  textiles.  North  Carolina  State  College, 
and  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Textile  School  Deans.  I  am 
chairman  of  the  raw  cotton  section  of  the  American  Society  for  Test¬ 
ing  IMaterials.  In  the  following  statement  I  shall  discuss  the  need 
for  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  enlisting  the  aid  of  agencies 
outside  the  Federal  Government  to  carry  on  certain  phases  of  research 
on  the  utilization  of  cotton. 

The  urgent  need  for  an  intensive  and  extensive  program  of  re¬ 
search  on  cotton  utilization  has  already  been  established,  and  should 
require  no  further  amplification  at  tliis  point.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  maintains  and  operates  excellent  labora¬ 
tories  for  research  on  cotton.  However,  because  of  the  enormity  of 
the  problem,  even  these  facilities  are  very  inadequate  in  size  and  scope 
to  deal  with  the  tremendous  number  of  problems  which  need  to  be 
solved  if  cotton  is  to  meet  the  competition  which  it  now  faces  from 
other  fibers.  It  would  appear  both  logical  and  practical,  therefore, 
to  utilize  all  of  the  other  available  research  facilities  in  this  country 
which,  might  throw  their  combined  weight  into  the  battle  for  cotton. 
If  these  facilities,  which  represent  a  considerable  potential  force,  are 
directed  toward  the  common  problem  through  an  integrated  program 
of  research,  it  is  inevitable  that  much  good  will  be  accomplished  on 
behalf  of  cotton  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  Furthermore, 
these  facilities  are  to  a  large  extent  already  available  and  coidd  prob¬ 
ably  be  thrown  into  action  in  a  relatively  short  time.  The  time 
element  is  of  great  importance  because  even  now  the  justified  research 
program  for  cotton  is  behind  schedule  as  compared  to  that  of  com¬ 
peting  fibers. 

The  laboratories  and  organizations  to  which  I  refer  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  public,  semipublic,  and  private  enterprises.  Among  the  public 
organizations  possessing  facilities  and  personnel  that  could  be  used 
for  cotton  utilization  research  are  the  10  textile  schools  of  college 
level  in  the  United  States,  incidentally  five  of  which  are  in  the  cotton 
South;  such  institutions  as  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  the  University  of  Texas;  and  the 
chemistry,  physics,  and  engineering  departments  of  many  other  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  In  the  second  group,  which  are  semipublic 
in  nature,  can  be  included  the  Institute  of  Textile  Technology,  the 
Textile  Research  Institute,  and  the  Mellon  Institute.  Within  the 
group  described  ks  private  organizations  may  be  listed  the.  Milton 
Harris  Associates,  the  Callaway  Institute,  and  the  Fabric  Research 
Laboratories,  among  others.  All  of  these  organizations  possess  lab¬ 
oratory  facilities  and  personnel  adequate  for  certain  specific  types 
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of  research  on  cotton  utilization,  the  combined  efforts  of  each  should 
produce  a  powerful  force  that  would  supplement  the  useful  work  in 
this  field  now  being  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Without  the  impetus  and  stimulus  that  this  proposed 
bill  would  provide,  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  these  agencies, 
on  the  whole,  will  have  no  special  concern  for  the  utilization  of  cotton 
as  such,  but  rather  that  they  will  give  their  emphasis  to  the  utilization 
of  other  fibers  which  are  more  adequately  financed. 

To  give  a  somewhat  clearer  picture  of  the  personnel  and  facilities 
available  in  the  textile  schools,  I  shall  describe  briefly  the  research 
organization  with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  the  School  of  Textiles 
at  North  Carolina  State  College.  The  caliber  of  men  available  for 
consultation  and  direction  of  a  research  program  is  perhaps  of  greatest 
impqi'tance.  At  this  institution  the  director  of  textile  research  is 
Dr.  Frederick  T.  Pierce,  formerly  director  of  the  Department  of 
Physics  and  Testing  of  the  Shirley  Institute  of  England,  which  inci¬ 
dentally  is  the  oldest  and  largest  textile  institution  in  the  world.  Dr. 
Pierce  was  largely  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  so-called 
Shirley  cloth,  a  type  of  cotton  fabric  used  with  considerable  success 
by  the  British  and  United  States  Armies  during  the  war.  Prof.  Elliot 
B.  Grover  and  Mr.  George  H.  Dunlap,  scientifically  trained  men  with 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  textile  industry,  made  a  marked  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  war  effort  through  their  investigations  of  cotton  card 
production,  a  report  of  which  was  prepared  by  the  School  of  Textiles 
and  published  by  the  Textile  Research  Institute.  Prof.  Clarence  M. 
Asbill,  Jr.,  a  mechanical  engineer  is  our  research  professor  of  textile 
machine  design,  and  formerly  was  connected  with  the  Southern 
Regional  Research  Laboratory  in  New  Orleans.  He  is  recognized 
as  an  expert  in  this  field  because  of  his  contributions  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  and  improved  cotton  processing  equipment. 

In  addition  to  these  men  the  staff  is  composed  of  technicians  and 
engineers  witli  reputations  for  accomplishing  worth-while  results  in 
the  fields  of  fundamentals  and  applied  i-esearch  on  cotton. 

The  facilities  of  this  school  include  an  applied  research  laboratory 
equipi)ed  with  both  full  scale  and  modified  cotton  manufacturing 
machinery,  and  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  embracing  a  wide 
range  of  modern  testing  instruments  and  aiiparatus.  In  addition  to 
the  personnel  and  facilities  Avithin  the  School  of  Textiles,  the  staff 
has  access  to  and  cooperates  very  closely  with  the  School  of  Engin¬ 
eering.  the  School  of  Agriculture,  and  the  North  Carolina  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station. 

In  addition  to  that  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  our  staff  members 
in  the  school  are  constantly  in  close  contact  Avilh  the  industry  in 
North  Carolina  and  surrounding  territories. 

Such  an  organization  should,  I  believe,  be  able  to  accomplish  much 
of  value  if  it  Avere  part  of  a  coordinated,  adequately  financed  research 
program  on  cotton  utilization.  HoAveA^er,  it  is  only  one  of  the  sizable 
group  of  research  organization  mentioned.  Many  of  the  others  are 
well  equipped  both  as  to  research  personnel  and  equipment,  each  with 
its  own  field  of  specialization  either  in  fundamental  or  applied  re¬ 
search. 

There  are  many  types  of  problems  which  these  research  labora¬ 
tories  could  attack  with  a  practical  certainty  of  obtaining  fruitful 
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results.  For  example,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  cotton  fibers 
possess  many  inherent  characteristics  not  found  in  competing  fibers. 
It  is  also  very  well  recognized  that  the  cotton  textile  industry  is  not 
at  the  present  time  utilizing  these  fiber  qualities  to  the  fullest.  It 
should  be  possible,  through  an  adequate  research  program  to  develop 
new  and  improved  cotton  fabrics,  scientifically  designed  and  developed 
to  meet  more  adequately  the  end  uses  for  which  those  fabrics  are 
required.  For  example,  it  is  the  only  fiber.  I  know  of  that  is  prac¬ 
tically  as  strong  wet  as  dry,  which  cannot  be  said  for  many  of  the 
rayon  fibers. 

The  cotton  textile  industry  is  bound  by  many  age-old  traditions 
both  as  to  the  quality  of  fiber  required  for  it  many  products  and  for  the 
construction  of  its  fabrics.  It  is  customary,  for  example,  to  produce 
denims  for  work  clothing  and  cotton  duck  for  awnings  from  cotton 
of  relatively  low  quality — say,  Strict  Low  Middling  15/16-inch  staple. 
To  what  extent  would  these  products  be  enhanced  in  serviceability  if 
they  were  produced  from  fibers  of  higher  quality,  specifically  indi¬ 
cated  by  research?  How  much  could  their  value  to  the  consumer  be 
increased  if  these  particular  fabrics  were  spun  and  woven  according 
to  specifications  and  design  proven  superior  by  research?  Similar 
questions  may  be  asked  about  other  fabrics,  such  as  sheeting,  shirting, 
tire  fabric — in  short,  all  kinds  of  textile  materials  ranging  from  the 
strictly  mechanical  through  to  the  most  “esthetic”  types  of  goods. 

The  answers  may  be  found  by  taking  successive  steps  involving  the 
selection  of  cotton  of  the  particular  qualities  desired;  the  design  of 
yarns  and  fabrics  of  perhaps  several  different  constructions  for  a 
given  use;  the  manufacture  and  testing  of  small  sam])les  in  the  pilot 
plant  and  laboratory ;  the  production  of  suitable  supplies  of  each  type 
in  an  appropriate  commerical  plant;  and  the  service  testing  of  the 
final  product  under  adequately  controlled  conditions  in  cooperation 
with  public  institutions. 

I  want  to  explain  something  else  because  I  think  that  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  you.  The  textile  manufacturer  who  wants  to  use  staple 
rayon  for  a  product  can  specify  to  the  producer  of  the  rayon  the 
characteristics  of  the  fiber  he  wants.  He  can  specify  the  weight  and 
within  limitations  the  strength.  He  can  specify  the  fineness  and  the 
spinning.  In  other  words,  he  can  purchase  knowing  the  quality  he 
can  get,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  fibi'r  he  needs  for  his  specific  purpose. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a  number  of  years  has  worked 
on  problems  connected  with  quality — cotton  quality — and  through  the 
work  of  the  Department  ways  and  means  have  been  developed  for 
measuring  and  recognizing  the  characteristics  of  cotton  fibers — length, 
strengtli,  fineness.  All  of  the  methods  that  have  been  developed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  available  to  anyone  in  the  industry, 
and  many  literally  are  making  use  of  those  methods,  but  very  little 
is  known  as  to  the  type  of  fibers  needed  for  specific  end-uses  or  what 
the  relationships  are  between  those  three  preuse  properties  and  the 
])roperties  of  the  finished  products.  A  great  deal  of  research  needs 
to  be  done  for  the  cotton  industry  to  keep  up  with  the  rayon  industry, 
on  what,  I  think,  is  exactly  a  parallel  case. 

In  each  case,  control  samples  representing  the  conventional  product 
would  be  included  in  the  study  for  comparison.  This  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  only  one  type  of  work  that  could  be  accomplished  through 
“contract”  research.  The  field  of  practical  problems  that  need  to  be 
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solved  is  virtually  unlimited,  ranging  from  a  better  understanding  of 
the  fundamental  propeities  of  cotton  fibers  to  the  development  of 
entirely  new  cotton  products,  for  example  such  as  unspun,  unwoven 
fabrics  for  throw-away  utility  articles,  to  plastic-impregnated  cot¬ 
ton  for  structural  ])urposes  and  building  materials. 

During  the  war  the  practical  value  of  textile  research  on  a  contract 
basis  was  amply  demonstrated  in  the  results  obtained  in  this  way  by 
the  Quartei’master  Corps,  the  War  Production  Board,  and  other  agen¬ 
cies.  Problems  were  analyzed,  projects  were  established,  and  use¬ 
ful  results  obtained  in  time  to  help  win  the  war.  These  additional 
facilities  which  have  been  mentioned,  supplementing  the  research  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  should  give  a  diversifi¬ 
cation  of  thought  and  effort  which  when  integrated  into  a  single  over¬ 
all  program  of  cotton  utilization  research  would  do  much  to  improve 
the  position  of  cotton  as  one  of  the  outstanding  fibers  and  agricultural 
products. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  meant  by  “public  institutions”? 

Mr.  Campbell.  “Public  institutions”  would  cover  hospitals,  prisons, 
orphanages,  and  institutions  of  that  type. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Doctor.  You  have  made  a  splendid 
presentation. 

Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Campbell  just  what  is 
“Shirley  cloth.” 

Dr.  CAMPBEim.  It  was  a  water-resistant  fabric  developed  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  use  by  the  British  and  American  forces.  It  was  used  for 
uniforms  to  meet  a  need  for  a  type  of  material  where  resistance  to 
water  was  important.  It  was  approached  through  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  avenue,  the  development  of  that  fabric.  It  was  looked  upon  as 
an  engineering  project.  They  knew  what  the  requirements  of  the 
finished  product  were,  and  then  using  engineering  methods  they  began 
at  the  beginning  and  developed  theoretically  the  type  of  fabric  they 
needed,  and  the  result  was  an  extremely  interesting  and  very  useful 
fabric  for  materials  requiring  resistance  to  water. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  British  gone  into  the  research  on  a  larger 
basis  than  we  have  in  America  in  regard  to  cotton  ? 

Dr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  thej'-  have.  I  do  not  have  figures 
available  but  Shirley  Institute  in  England  is  perhaps  larger  than 
the  combined  research  laboratories  working  on  cotton  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  considerably  older  than  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Pace.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witness  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
rayon  processor  can  order  a  rayon  fiber  at  any  staple  length  he  desires, 
say,  %-ii^ch,  1%-inch,  or  li/5-inch,  and  every  fiber  is  exactly  that 
length,  which  is  very  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  finished 
product. 

Dr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

IMr.  Pace.  Now  about  the  only  way  the  cotton  farmer  can  meet  that 
type  of  competition  is  through  the  one  variety  of  cotton ;  is  that  not  so  ? 

Dr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  like  to  comment  on  that,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Pace.  Yes. 

Dr.  Campbell.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  which  has  been  proved  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  experi- 
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ment  stations  that  the  quality  of  cotton  fiber  is  determined  almost 
entirely  by  the  variety  of  the  seed  that  is  planted.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties  now  being  grown  in  this  country  that  possess  a  parti¬ 
cular  combination  of  fiber  and  they  all  differ  among  themselves,  and 
you  can  get  a  fairly  consistent  set  of  fiber  production  within  a  given 
variety.  Information  has  been  developed  and  published  showing 
■what  the  varieties  are  and  where  they  may  be  obtained,  so  that  the 
cotton  manufacturer  has  at  his  disposal  information  similar  to  that 
in  regard  to  the  rayon  fibers.  The  cotton  manufacturer  can  select  a 
certain  strength  cotton  of  a  jiarticular  length.  He  can  select  a  variety 
and  have  definite  knowledge  ahead  of  time  that  he  will  get  almost 
what  he  wants.  He  must  know  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  those 
fiber  products. 

Mr.  Pace.  But  is  it  not  true  that  for  both  the  domestic  textile  indus¬ 
try  and  the  export  trade,  either  one  can  develop  the  type  of  fiber 
needed  and  then  can  bring  about  that  type  of  fiber  by  a  one- variety 
program  built  around  the  needs  of  the  industi'y?  In  othei'  words  you 
could  plant  a  certain  variety  to  give  you  a  cotton  fiber  of  a  certain 
length,  strength,  and  quality.  So  you  must  determine  what  the  in¬ 
dustry  wants  or  the  export  trade  wants  and  then  try  to  turn  out  a  one 
variety  program  and  meet  the  actual  needs  of  the  industry. 

Dr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  and  carry  it  one  step  further  and  make  sure 
adequate  supplies  of  the  one  single  variety  are  made  available. 

Mr.  Pace.  That  is  exactly  what  I  said.  You  want  to  find  out  what 
industry  wants  and  grow  the  cotton  that  the  industry  wants. 

Dr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hope.  You  speak  of  a  one-variety  program.  What  you  mean  is 
one  variety  for  different  types  of  cotton  needs. 

Mr.  Pace.  Suppose  industry  wanted  2,000,000  bales  of  1-inch  cotton 
of  a  certain  variety.  Then  the  plan  would  he  to  try  to  develop  certain 
qualities  in  a  one-variety  program.  You  would  have  to  get  the  seed 
for  that  one-variety  program  and  develop  the  seed  and  select  the  area 
where  that  variety  can  be  best  grown  and  get  the  best  results,  and  plant 
that  acreage  to  meet  that  particular  demand.  Then  there  will  be  a 
type  of  industry  that  will  want  %-inch  fibers,  and  then  you  would 
turn  to  a  one-variety  program  of  that  type. 

Mr.  Hope.  You  want  to  develop  that  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
yield  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Pace.  Right. 

Mr.  Hope.  And  you  also  want  to  have  it  developed  fi'om  the  stand¬ 
point  of  quality  of  fiber. 

Mr.  Pace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hope.  For  the  benefit  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Pace.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Cannon  towels  want  cotton  from  a  particular  area. 
They  send  their  representative  to  that  particular  area  to  get  the  type 
of  cotton  they  want. 

Mr.  Hope.  How  far  has  that  program  been  carried  ? 

Mr.  Pace.  The  one-variety  program  is  on  the  way  in,  in  a  small 
way ;  only  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  is  the  one-variety  program 
being  followed  at  the  present  time.  We  think  it  ought  to  be  Nation¬ 
wide,  and  that  all  cotton  should  be  planted  and  produced  on  a  pre¬ 
viously  ascertained  basis.  There  are  some  sections,  you  should  under- 
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stand;  for  instance,  there  are  sections  of  Mr.  Poage’s  country  which 
cannot  produce  more  than  %-inch  staple  on  account  of  the  weather 
and  other  conditions.  But  I  am  thinking  of  a  section  that  can  grow 
and  produce  %-inch  or  1-inch  staples,  and  when  that  is  established, 
that  is  what  should  be  grown  there. 

Mr.  Hope.  Well,  up  to  date,  I  take  it,  you  have  demonstrated  that  is 
a  practical  program  and  it  can  be  done,  but  it  has  not  been  carried  out 
very  extensively. 

Mr.  Pace.  It  not  only  demonstrated  increase  in  yield,  but  increased 
return  to  the  farmer.  The  mills  will  buy  more  if  they  know  what 
they  are  getting  and  if  they  are  assured  that  it  will  run  from  %-inch 
to  IVs-ii'ich. 

Mr.  Hope.  But  that  still  leaves  ahead  of  you  a  vast  field  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  new  varieties. 

Mr.  Pace.  We  have  just  begun  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you.  Dr.  Campbell. 

The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  H.  L.  Wingate,  representing  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

Mr.  Pace.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  farmers  of  Georgia,  in  my  opinion, 
have  a  great  leader  in  Mr.  Wingate.  He  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
National  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  he  has  been  making  a  gi-eat 
fight  in  that,  and  I  predict  that  his  leadership  in  farm  organizations 
will  grow  as  the  years  go  by  and  this  committee  and  I  will  work  with 
him. 

Mr.  Wingate.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Pace. 

STATEMENT  OE  H.  L.  WINGATE,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 

PEANUT  COUNCIL;  AND  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  FARM  BUREAU 

FEDERATION 

Mr.  Wingate.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  H.  L.  Wingate,  chairman  of  the  National  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion.  I  happen  to  be  vice  president  of  the  National  Peanut  Council 
and  I  am  here  to  make  a  statement  about  the  peanut  situation,  but  I 
would  like  if  I  may  to  preface  my  remarks  for  peanuts  with  a  short 
statement  going  to  back  up  the  cotton  program,  in  which  we  are 
vitally  interested,  in  reference  to  one  variety. 

In  Georgia  this  year  we  had  one  community  in  Walton  County, 
where  they  have  carried  on  a  one-variety  program  for  8  years.  They 
have  doubled  their  yield  within  the  8-year  period  and  are  producing 
a  product  that  is  selling  for  a  higher  price  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  producing  one  variety,  and  the  mills  know  when  they  go  to 
this  community  in  this  county,  the  entire  county  is  on  one  variety. 
But  this  community  won  the  State  prize  this  year  for  one  variety. 

The  Chairman.  They  not  only  increased  the  yield  but  increased 
the  selling  price? 

Mr.  Wingate.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it.  In  other  words,  the  average 
about  8  years  before  the  program  started  of  having  one  variety,  the 
average  yield  was  249  pounds  per  acre.  This  year  the  average  yield 
was  526  pounds.  Eight  years  ago  they  planted  approximately  52,000 
acres  of  cotton  and  produced  approximately  26,000  bales  of  cotton. 
This  year  they  planted  approximately  26,000  acres  of  cotton  and  pro- 
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duced  over  26,000  bales.  I  just  mentioned  that  to  back  up  the  one- 
variety  program  and  what  research  can  do  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Hope.  In  this  particular  area  that  variety  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful.  You  have  in  mind  also  that  in  some  other  areas  you  might  want  to 
develop  some  other  entirely  different  varieties. 

Mr.  Wingate.  Absolutely.  Congressman  Pace  made  the  statement 
that  there  are  other  sections  that  would  produce  other  varieties  that 
are  needed,  and  those  sections  should  be  located  and  emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  the  particular  variety  which  produces  best  in  those  par¬ 
ticular  areas.  I  think  it  is  very  important. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  have  a  prepared  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  get  to  that,  I  am  interested  to  know 
what  organization  instituted  that  cotton  program  in  that  particular 
area. 

Mr.  Wingate.  The  Extension  Service  through  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  It  is  part  of  the  research  program  that  is  now  going  on.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  bill  that  the  farmers  as  a  whole  are  more  unanimously 
in  agreement  upon  than  they  are  on  this  research  bill.  In  discussing 
this  matter  in  general,  farm  organizations  and  commodity  organiza¬ 
tions — they  seem  to  be  absolutely  in  agreement  all  the  way  around  on 
this  research. 

We  feel  that  the  research  bill  will  be  worth  as  much,  if  not  more, 
to  the  consuming  public  than  it  will  be  to  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  farmers,  of  course,  are  vitally  interested  in  receiving  a  fair 
profit  from  their  returns ;  and  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  high  or  a  low, 
but  it  is  the  profits  which  they  receive  from  it,  and  we  feel  through 
the  research  program  we  can  produce  food  much  more  cheaply  than 
we  are  producing  it  now,  and  at  a  fairer  price  perhaps. 

We  have  recognized  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  so  much  overpro¬ 
duction  as  we  have  underconsumption,  and  that  will  play  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  program. 

Now  we  are  very  much  interested  in  this  research  in  peanuts.  We 
think  it  is  very,  very  important  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  practically 
a  new  crop,  and  we  have  in  the  past  6  years  trebled  and  practically  quad¬ 
rupled  the  acreage  and  the  yield  in  peanuts.  It  has  become  one  of  our 
major  crops  in  the  Southern  States,  and  we  feel  that  with  the  proper 
research  carried  on  that  there  will  be  no  need  for  any  reduction  ii\ 
acreage. 

Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts  will  remember  that 
last  fall  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  very  much  interested  in 
reducing  the  acreage  of  peanuts  or  placing  control  on  peanuts  because 
they  thought  there  would  be  a  tremendous  siu’plus  of  peanuts  this  fall 
from  this  crop.  As  it  turned  out  that  is  not  the  case.  Peanuts  are  a 
very,  very  valuable  food  and  the  people  realize  that  it  is  a  cheap  food 
and  they  are  using  it,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  with  a  proper  research 
program  carried  out  that  we  will  increase  the  consumption  of  j)eanuts 
tremendously  from  what  we  have  today. 

Peanuts  have  grown  to  a  point  that  last  3^ear  the  income  of  farmers 
of  the  peanut-producing  States  reached  the  figure  of  approximately 
$170,000,000  to  $175,000,000.  It  is  a  crop  that  I  never  dreamed  would 
go  as  far  as  it  has  without  more  work  having  been  done  along  the  lines 
of  research.  In  regard  to  feed,  we  have  had  very,  very  little  work  done 
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on  a  peanut-feed  program,  and  for  a  crop  of  this  size  we  are  amazed. 
We  feel  that  has  been  very  important  because  of  the  yield  in  peamits, 
not  increasing  over  a  period  of  the  past  few  years  as  we  have  in  other 
crops.  Ill  other  words,  in  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  practically 

no  increase  in  the  yield  per  acre  for  peanuts.  •  n  ,  •  j- 

Now  another  very  important  factor  in  the  peanut  indiptry  is  disease. 
Being  a  new  crop,  we  now  are  encountering  many  ne^w  diseases  that  are 
coming  in,  and  research  is  very,  very  much  needed  along  this  line.  We 
have  what  is  called  concealed  damage  and  the  like,  and  we  have  im 
control  over  it.  There  is  research  being  done  along  this  line  and  it  is 
believed  by  those  doing  the  research  work  that  something  can  be  done 
to  do  away  with  it.  Normally  there  is  no  way  to  determine  what 
concealed  damage  is  there  inside  of  the  peanuts,  and  we  feel  that  we 
can  produce  varieties  that  will  grow  this  concealed  damage  out  of  the 

Now  we  have  to  contend  AA'ith  the  No.  2  peanut  in  this  pi  ogi  am,  which 
splits.  It  comes  about  from  picking  the  peanut  and  shelling,  and  that 
is  a  very  important  part  of  our  program  that  Ave  are  disturbed  over 

We  feel  that  Avith  the  proper  research  on  oil  at  the  present  time,  that 
peanut  oil  is  one  of  the  highest  quality  oils  that  we  have.  We  recognize 
the  fact  that  peanut  oil  is  used  altogether  on  submarines  and  airplanes 
Avhere  you  cannot  have  the  fumes.  It  is  an  oil  that  is  very  important 
So  we  feel  that  with  the  proper  research  along  this  line  that  the  oil 
developed  from  the  peanuts  can  be  worked  up  to  a  point  where  we  can 
put  it  out  at  a  great  price.  Peanut  oil  is  of  a  fine  quality  as  olive  oil. 

Noav  these  No.  2  peanuts  are  split.  Well  when  you  split  a  peanut  it 
has  ail  oily  inner  surface  which  picks  up  dust  and  trash,  and  it  is  hard 
to  remove  this  trash  from  the  peanut.  It  is  just  as  good  a  peanut  as  the 
one  that  is  not  split,  but  there  is  no  Avay  to  Avork  it  into  a  high-quality 
food  by  removing  the  trash  or  the  dust  from  it,  and  so  it  has  to  go  into 

The  Chairman.  By  proper  research  you  tliink  you  avouIcI  be  able 
to  produce  peanut  oil  at  a  price  that  would  compete  Avith  imported 
foreign  oil? 

Mr.  Wingate.  I  belieA^e  aa  c  can ;  Ave  do  not  knoAA\ 

Mr.  Pace.  You  certainly  would  be  able  to  put  peanut  oil  in  a  class 
Avhere  its  quality  is  entitled  to  be. 

Mr.  Wingate.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pace.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  of  peanut 
oil  sold  today  as  olive  oil. 

Mr.  Wingate.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Pace.  Because  it  has  practically  the  same  qualities  and  should 
bring  a  comparable  price. 

Mr.  Wingate.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Pace.  I  think  a  little  research  on  the  refinement  of  peanut  oil 
Avoiild  bring  results. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  do  not  mean  that  peanut  oil  would  be  sold  for 


olive  oil? 

Mr.  Pace.  I  think  in  the  last  4  years  many  gallons  of  peanut  oil 
liave  been  sold  for  olive  oil. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  seen  dozens  of  counterfeit  supposedly  im¬ 
ported  cans  filled  Avith  olive  oil  that  Avere  actually  filled  with  peanut 
oil,  and  that  has  been  done  for  over  15  years. 
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]Mr.  Phillips.  Do  you  mean  that  the  cans  even  were  counterfeit? 

Mr.  Johnson.  They  were  imitation  cans,  supposedly  representing 
Italian  olive  oil,  and  they  were  sold  apparently  as  a  foreign  product, 
as  olive  oil;  and  it  was  only  peanut  oil.  They  disposed  of  a  lot  of 
it;  and  that  practice  has  been  going  on  for  15  years,  at  least.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what  peanut  oil  would  be  a  complete 
substitute  for  olive  oil. 

Mr.  Hope.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Pace.  Peanut  oil  is  sold  in  competition  with  cottonseed  oil  at 
13  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Hope.  What  is  the  price  of  olive  oil  ? 

Mr.  Pace.  Fifty  or  sixty  cents.  They  are  getting  12%  cents  for  the 
regular  oil  and  13  cents  top;  in  other  words,  an  increase  of  three- 
eights  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  OPA  ceiling? 

Mr.  Pace.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  OPA  does  not  know  very  much  about  peanut 
oil. 

Mr.  Pace.  We  told  them  but  they  refused  to  listen. 

Mr.  Wingate,  as  I  get  your  testimony,  it  is  as  follows :  There  is  a 
critical  need  of  research  on  peanuts  from  the  standpoint  of  feed. 

Mr.  Wingate.  Tliat  is  right. 

IMr.  Pace.  And  also  with  respect  to  the  use  of  peanuts  for  oil  and 
also  for  food. 

Mr.  Wingate.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

JkIr.  Pace.  There  is  need  for  research  on  fertilization  of  peanuts, 
of  which  there  is  practically  no  knowledge  today. 

Mr.  Wingate.  None  whatsoever. 

INlr.  Pace.  And  there  is  need  for  research  on  diseases. 

Mr.  Wingate.  That  is  right. 

IMr.  Pace.  And  then  there  is,  of  course,  other  research  needed  on  the 
uses  to  which  peanuts  could  be  put. 

Mr.  Wingate.  That  is  right;  utilization.  There  is  also  great  need 
for  study,  gentlemen,  on  the  preservation  of  peanuts  from  the  time 
they  go  into  storage;  moistui-e  and  damage  they  suffer  from  insects 
that  attack  them  after  they  are  stored.  The  loss  is  very  heavy  along 
that  line  and  there  is  work  being  done  on  that.  That  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  program,  also. 

]\Ir.  Hill.  Most  of  my  information  about  peanuts  is  wormy  peanuts 
and  lousy  peanuts  that  they  sell  out  at  the  ball  games. 

Mr.  Wingate.  Congressman,  it  is  a  funny  thing  that  even  with  the 
worm,  you  very  seldom  find  a  fellow  throwing  clown  a  bag  of  them. 
He  will  clean  them  up. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  an  argument  for  the  peanuts  and  not  for  the 
worm. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  is  the  total  income  from 
peanuts  in  the  United  States.  We  were  told  that  the  total  income 
from  cotton  was  1%  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Wingate.  It  is  about  $170,000,000  to  $175,000,000. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Can  the  industry  do  any  research  for  itself? 

Mr.  Wingate.  I  was  going  to  touch  on  that  point.  The  National 
Peanut  Council,  which  is  composed  of  all  sections  of  the  industry — 
farmers,  shelters,  manufacturers  of  peanut  butter,  and  confectioners — 
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all  of  them  together  have  formed  an  organization  known  as  the 
National  Peanut  Council,  and  that  is  one  of  our  main  objectives — 
research.  It  is  not  a  political  organization;  it  is  strictly  an  organi¬ 
zation  to  promote  the  use  of  the  peanut  through  research,  advertising, 
and  promotion. 

Mr.  Pace.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  have  gone  to  this 
extent — Mr.  Wingate  is  practically  the  head  of  the  tribe.  We  are 
trying  to  get  each  peanut  grower  on  taking  peanuts  to  the  mill  to 
agree  to  pay  25  cents  on  his  load  of  peanuts,  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  National  Peanut  Council  to  be  used  for  research  purposes,  but 
I  am  sure  you  can  understand  how  difficult  it  is  if  a  man  who  has  made 
only  1  ton  of  peanuts  goes  to  the  mill,  to  ask  of  him  25  cents.  If 
you  do  ask  him,  he  will  hesitate,  and  while  we  are  trying  to  get 
$1,000,000  over  a  period  of  30  years,  it  has  been  most  difficult. 

Mr.  Wingate.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pace.  We  are  trying  to  do  some  research. 

Mr.  Wingate.  I  would  like  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
iarmers  are  very  much  interested.  They  want  to  do  this  job.  They 
want  to  cooperate  in  this  research  program  because  they  realize  it  is 
going  to  mean  the  life  of  the  peanut  industry,  and  they  are  ready 
to  cooperate  in  the  program,  but  it  is  just  impossible  for  us  to  raise 
the  money  that  is  necessary  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Are  there  any  importations  of  peanuts  now  ? 

Mr.  Pace.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  have  a  7-cent  tariff  on  peanuts? 

Mr.  Pace.  That  is  shelled  peanuts. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wingate,  do  you  desire  to  testify  on  tobacco? 

^Ir.  Wingate.  I  want  to  add  just  one  other  thing  on  peanut  research, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

There  is  very  much  need  for  research  in  the  mechanization  of  this 
product.  That  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  production  of 
peanuts.  We  have  not  a  mechanized  industry.  We  are  making 
progress  on  it,  but  because  of  the  different  types  and  the  way  the 
crop  gi’ows  and  everything,  it  is  very  hard  to  get  machinery  that 
will  harvest  this  crop ;  and  there  is  much  need  for  work  along  that 
line  which  will  reduce  the  cost  of  production  tremendously. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  farm-machinery  people  working  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Wingate.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  National  Peanut  Council  through 
its  program  is  cooperating  and  working  on  this  very  thing  at  the 
experimental  station  at  this  time. 

We  feel  that,  just  as  an  over-all  statement,  the  farmers  cannot  afford, 
with  the  tremendous  debt  that  we  have  on  us,  we  cannot  go  into  another 
depression,  and  we  feel  that  if  consumption — that  is,  where  there  are 
good  wages,  fair  profit  to  farmers,  and  fair  profit  to  industry,  that  we 
can  continue  to  move  forward  with  the  consumption  of  practically  all 
of  our  farm  commodities.  As  we  stated  before,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
overproduction  but  it  is  a  question  of  underconsumption,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  maintain  a  pretty  full  employment  in  this  Nation 
if  we  move  forward,  and  pay  off  this  debt ;  and  we  feel  that  this  re¬ 
search  program,  this  over-all  research  progam  for  the  farmers,  will 
go  forward  toward  keeping  a  balanced  economy  in  agriculture  which 
will  do  more,  I  think,  than  anything  else  in  carrying  out  the  objectives 
of  our  country. 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  you  down  here  as  spokesman  on  peanuts  and 
tobacco. 

Mr.  Wingate.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips.  May  I  ask  a  question  first? 

How  many  States  are  peanut-producing  States,  like  Georgia  ? 

Mr.  Pace.  The  present  peanut-producing  States  are  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Texas,  and  I  think,  some  are  produced  in  Oklahoma,  Lou¬ 
isiana,  and  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Wingate.  I  tliink  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  work  that  can  be  done 
on  the  tobacco  program ;  that  is,  so  far  as  diseases  and  improvement  of 
varieties,  and  also  for  new  uses  in  tobacco  other  than  the  smoking  of 
it;  and  we  just  feel  it  would  be  very  important  as  that  part  of  the 
research  program  certainly  will  mean  much  to  the  tobacco  growers, 
who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  research  program. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Wingate  a 
further  question  about  the  growing  of  soybeans. 

Mr.  Wingate.  We  grow  a  few,  quite  a  few  of  them. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Do  you  qualify  as  a  witness  to  testify  on  the  need 
for  research  in  soybeans. 

Mr.  Wingate.  Well  I  am  not  because  I  have  not  grown  any;  I  have 
been  working  with  the  soybean  producers  who  are  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  it,  and  in  fact  I  understand  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  had  $70,000  a  year  appropriated  to  do  some  research  work  on  dis¬ 
eases  and  the  like  for  soybeans  since  the  war  program  started,  which 
is  a  considerable  sum.  The  most  ever  appropriated  for  peanuts  was 
$10,000. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  am  of  the  opinion  both  crops  are  important. 

Mr.  Wingate.  I  stated  that  the  War  Department  thought  it  was 
very  necessary  for  work  to  be  done  along  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  common  diseases  of  tobacco  is  blue  mold. 

Mr.  Wingate.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  need  to  do  a  lot  of  research  work  in  order 
to  eradicate  that  disease. 

Mr.  Wingate.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now  there  was  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Hope  with  • 
special  reference  to  marketing,  which  would  cover  our  exportation 
and  developing  foreign  markets  for  tobacco  and  other  farm  products. 

I  think  that  has  been  a  greatly  neglected  part  of  our  exports. 

Mr.  Wingate.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  ever  given  proper 
consideration  to  the  exportation  of  American  tobacco  and  building  up 
new  markets. 

Mr.  Wingate.  That  is  right;  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
make  this  statement  in  reference  to  tobacco :  I  think  tobacco  certainly 
needs  consideration,  because  it  is  my  information  that  from  the  to¬ 
bacco  States — that  is,  the  grower  and  the  wliolesaler — we  collect  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,000,000,000  a  year  of  our  revenue. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true.  j.t  contributes  more  than  any  other 
commodity.  In  fact,  it  contributes  more  than  all  other  commodities 
put  together. 

Mr.  Wingate.  That  is  right.  In  our  experimental  program  the 
study  of  diseases  of  tobacco  is  a  very  important  factor. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think,  Mr.  Wingate,  you  have  made  a  splendid 
statement. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  was  going  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  would 
have  someone  see  in  regard  to  research  on  soybeans. 

The  Chairman.  I  haven’t  anyone  down  here,  but  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  someone  appear. 

Mr.  Gathings.  When  the  next  witness  comes  on  I  would  like  to 
ask  him  in  regard  to  soybeans. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Danfield  (?)  filed  a  statement.  I  think  he 
covered  it.  It  is  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee  and  you  can 
look  at  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  another  witness,  Mr.  Leon  Todd,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  national  poultry  committee,  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Ogg.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Todd  was  here  last  week  but  was 
unable  to  stay.  He  has  left  his  statement  with  me  and  1  will  be  glad 
to  submit  it.  He  expects  to  come  back  later. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  his  statement  will  appear  in 
the  record  at  this  point. 

STATEMENT  OF  LEON  TODD,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  POULTRY 
COMMITTEE,  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

Mr.  Todd.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  during 
the  past  15  years  the  poultry  industry  of  the  United  States  has  estab¬ 
lished  itself  as  one  of  our  major  food-producing  industries.  The  ex¬ 
pansion  of  production  for  war  needs  is  being  adjusted  so  that  the 
breeder,  the  hatcheryman,  and  the  producer  has  become,  more  than 
«ver  before,  an  established  part  of  American  agriculture.  Further¬ 
more,  every  phase  of  this  industry  has  capable  and  practical  leader¬ 
ship  which  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  poultrymen  throughout  the 
country. 

It  is  natural  to  expect  problems  of  major  significance  to  manifest 
themselves  in  an  industry  which  has  had  a  substantial  growth  and 
which  is  recognized  as  being  of  more  importance  in  the  future  than  it 
was  in  the  prewar  days.  We  are  concerned  in  this  discussion  with 
only  the  broad  fundamental  problems  which  will  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  food  production  and  distribution  in  the  future. 

Much  attention  is  being  given  to  improving  both  the  productivity 
and  the  quality  of  poultry  meat.i  Our  industry  is  genuinely  inter¬ 
ested  in  producing  a  bird  which  yields  a  higher  percentage  per  pound 
of  live  bird.  Progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction ;  however,  we 
are  lacking  in  the  knowledge  of  the  genetics  associated  with  this  prob¬ 
lem.  F or  example,  we  want  to  know  more  about  the  inheritance  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  white  meat.  The  addition  of  new  genetic  factors 
in  any  breeding  program  is  sure  to  introduce  new  problems  or  revive 
old  ones;  therefore,  fundamental  research  work  on  the  entire  problem 
of  improving  the  type  and  quality  of  the  poultry  produced  for  meat 
is  of  practical  importance  to  breeders,  hatcherymen,  producers,  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  consumers. 

To  illustrate  our  concern  of  this  problem,  poultrymen  have  re¬ 
quested  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to  develop  such  a  research 
project.  We  are  vitally  concerned  with  this  request. 
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Also  of  importance  in  the  development  of  hybrM  stock  to  increase 
both  meat  and  egg  production  is  the  need  of  facilities  for  determining 
the  strains  or  families  which  produce  most  efficiently  and  also  to  com¬ 
pare  them  with  the  efficiency-of  pure  breeds.  This  project  is  also  of 
significance  in  producing  eggs  and  poultry  meat  at  a  lower  cost. 

The  industry  has  also  requested  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to 
develoiJ  a  project  on  studies  to  improve  the  fecundity  of  broad¬ 
breasted  turkeys.  As  the  reproduction  ability  of  this  type  of  bird  is 
improved,  the  price  of  turkey  dinners  can  be  lowered. 

Our  industry  wants  to  be  prepared  with^fundamental  knowledge  so 
as  to  successfully  handle  major  disease  problems  and  to  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  spread  of  such  comparatively  new  infections  as  Newcastle  disease. 
Recently,  a  request  was  made  for  $30,000  for  the  erection  of  quaran¬ 
tine  buildings  so  that  research  work  can  be  carried  out  to  determine 
the  means  by  which  this  disease  is  spread  and  $70,000  to  provide  funds 
for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to  cooperate  with  existing  State 
agencies  in  determining  the  occurrence  of  Newcastle  disease  to  work 
in  States  where  neither  .State  personnel  nor  facilities  are  available  to 
determine  whether  the  disease  occurs  in  such  States;  to  cooperate 
with  the  approjiriate  State  agencies  which  have  qualified  poultry 
pathologists  to  develop  vaccines  and  to  determine  their  effectiveness 
in  the  control  of  this  disease;  to  provide  funds  to  further  coordinate  a 
Federal-State  program  to  bring  about  a  practical  solution  to  this 
potentially  serious  problem. 

It  is  expected  that  the  $30,000  appropriation  will  be  granted  for  the 
1946-47  fiscal  year,  but  most  unfortunately,  the  $70,000  emergency 
appropriation  has  not  been  reported  favorably. 

We  are  using  Newcastle  disease  as  an  examjile  of  the  importance  of 
having  sound  research  \Vork  done  in  advance  of  more  widespread 
occurrences  of  any  disease,  thus  avoiding  the  urgency  of  emergency 
requests  for  funds  to  try  to  catch  up  with  the  spreading  infection. 

Poultry  consumes  annually  about  2,500,000  tons  of  protein  concen¬ 
trates,  while  15  years  ago  the  annual  consumption  was  about  1,000,000 
tons.  The  increase  is  due  to  the  utilization  of  new  products.  Several 
of  these  protein  products  need  to  be  supplemented  with  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  to  give  efficient  results.  It  is  estimated  by  poultry  nutrition 
experts  that  the  loss  due  to  inefficient  protein  utilization  amouns  to 
about  $10,000,000  annually  under  present  feed  prices.  This  loss  is 
reflected  to  a  large  number  of  persons  since  poultry  is  kept  by  most 
farmers. 

We  hope  that  additional  projects  on  the  utilization  of  proteins 
can  be  established  at  the  National  Research  Center  to  supplement 
the  splendid  work  which  has  been  done  at  State  experiment  stations. 

^Artificial  lighting  has  been  used  for  some  years  to  increase  the 
rate  of  egg  production,  especially  in  the  fall  and  winter,  the  period 
of  the  lowest  total  production.  There  is  need  for  research  on  all 
phases  of  light  rays  as  they  affect  egg  production.  Most  of  our  re¬ 
search  to  date  has  been  the  practical  application  of  light  rather  than 
the  reasons  for  the  effect  of  light  rays  on  poultry.  More  effective 
and  more  widespread  use  of  lights  would  help  to  give  poultrymen 
more  economical  production,  which  would  mean  lower  costs  to  con¬ 
sumers. 
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The  poultry  and  egg  industries  have  both  started  some  work  which 
will  improve  and  in  one  or  two  instances  almost  revolutionize  the 
processing  and  distribution  of  our  products.  There  is  an  urgent  need 
for  research  in  the  processing  of  poultry  meat,  especially  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  eviscerating  birds  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  It  is  evident 
now  that  cut-up  poultry,  and  even  precooled  poultry,  will  have  an 
important  place  in  the  menu  of  the  American  family.  Once  more 
economical  methods  will  help  the  jiroducer  and  bring  about  a  saving 
to  the  consumer. 

The  returning  soldier  Remonstrated  the  desire  for  top-quality 
eggs — usually  sunny  side  up.  The  egg  producer  needs  to  have  more 
knowledge  of  egg  quality  and  egg  merchandising  so  as  to  get  the 
product  to  the  consumer  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

Methods  of  packing  and  merchandising  should  certainly  come  in 
for  their  part  of  a  sound  research  program.  At  present  leaders  in  the 
poultry  industry  are  working  with  the  Poultry  Branch  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  assist  in  the  development  of  im¬ 
proved  grades  for  eggs  and  poultry  meat  and  to  make  official  grading 
uniform  throughout  the  country.  Official  grading  of  these  products 
will  be  on  a  strictly  voluntary  basis. 

.  In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  report  to  the  Congress  that  leading  poul- 
trymen  throughout  the  Nation  have  come  to  recognize  the  true  value 
of  sound  research  work.  Their  interest  is  principally  in  the  basic 
problems,  such  as  genetics,  nutrition,  efficiency  factors,  disease  con¬ 
trol,  and  quality  and  distribution. 

The  poultry  industry  supports  the  aggressive  program  for  research 
being  sponsored  in  these  hearings  and  urges  favorable  consideration 
be  given  the  proposals  by  the  Congress.  Poultry  and  egg  producers 
do  not  ask  for  more  than  their  proportionate  share  of  the  research 
funds,  but  believe  that  a  more  adequate  and  equitable  research  pro¬ 
gram  for  this  industry  will  be  a  sound  investment  for  American 
farmers,  most  of  whom  are  egg  and  poultry  producers,  and  for  con¬ 
sumers  as  well. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  Mr.  Jackson  is  here  representing  the  people  in  Texas, 
and  I  would  like  to  say  that  he  has  suggested,  and  I  want  to  endorse 
what  he  has  said  for  other  groups  in  Texas  that  I  know  of,  and  I 
have  received  a  number  of  communications  from  various  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Texas,  that  they  are  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  this  legis¬ 
lation.  Our  entire  State  of  Texas  has  started  a  small-scale  research 
program,  and  the  results  thus  far  have  been  excellent ;  and  we  there¬ 
fore  endorse  this  national  program.  They  have  put  up  some  money 
for  a  research  program  on  cotton,  and  they  have  developed  a  program 
that  has  been  limited  in  its  activities  because  of  the  lack  of  money. 

We  have  recognized  the  importance  of  this  research  in  the  Sta^ 
of  Texas,  and  we  feel  that  this  is  the  -thing  that  we  should  do  on  a 
national  basis. 

Mr.  Ogg.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  requested  by  Mr.  Schenck, 
from  the  State  of  Indiana,  to  present  a  statement  on  his  behalf.  He 
is  representing  the  grain  and  livestock  industry  of  the  Middle  West. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HASSIL  E.  SCHENCK,  REPRESENTING  THE  INDIANA 
GRAIN  AND  LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  ScHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
come  from  the  great  grain  and  livestock  area.  I  operate  a  family¬ 
sized  farm  in  central  Indiana.  I  produce  and  market  hogs,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  dairy  and  poultry  products.  All  feeds  produced  on  my 
farm  are  marketed  through  these  livestock  channels.  That  is  quite 
generally  true  of  most  farmers  in  that  area,  with  about  85  percent 
of  all  corn  fed  on  the  farms  where  produced. 

Indiana  is  a  State  of  small  farms,  the  average  being  slightly  over 
100  acres.  Farms  of  over  500  acres  constitute  0.8  of  1  percent  of  our 
total.  I  make  these  statements  to  indicate  the  impractiability,  if  not 
the  impossibility,  of  anything  like  a  constructive  research  program 
promoted  by  the  farmers  themselves.  Farm  wealth  in  our  area  is 
almost  wholly  decentralized,  made  up  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
small  units.  This  is  in  great  contrast  with  industry,  where  often¬ 
times  hundreds  of  thousands  become  investors  in  stock  in  industry 
with  greatly  concentrated  wealth.  This  makes  possible  the  carrying 
on  of  constructive  and  high-cost  research  in  the  fields  of  most  industry 
because  of  this  concentration  of  wealth. 

I  wish  to  outline  briefly  some  of  the  possibilities  that  lie  ahead  of 
us  in  the  fields  of  soil  and  soil  practices;  tillage  machinery;  produc¬ 
tion  ;  harvesting  machinery,  new  processes  in  not  only  harvesting  but 
in  curing,  storing,  and  processing;  improved  feeding  practices;  de¬ 
velopment  in  livestock  varieties  and  types;  new  crops;  new  uses  of 
existing  crops,  and  so  forth — all  of  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
successful  grain  and  livestock  farming,  food  production;  improved 
diet,  with  a  consequent  better  health  condition  among  our  populace, 
and  an  enhancement  of  the  wealth  of  our  Nation. 

In  recent  years  research  in  certain  crops  has  been  carried  to  the 
point  of  revealing  the  almost  unlimited  possibilities  that  lie  ahead. 
A  decade  and  a  half  ago,  hybrid  seed  corn  was  practically  unheard 
of.  Today  it  is  almost  universally  used,  with  each  succeeding  year 
finding  greater  and  greater  progress  in  this  development.  But  little 
has  been  done  in  other  grains.  Some  improvement  in  recent  years 
has  been  revealed  in  oats  and  wheat,  with  more  attention  being  given 
to  the  production  of  greater  yields  with  great  resistance  to  insects 
and  disease,  but  with  too  little  attention  having  been  given  to  the 
ultimate  use  to  which  the  commodity  is  to  be  put. 

Corn-production  yields  have  been  greatly  enhanced  through  the 
use  of  hybrid  seed,  but  not  only  is  there  opportunity  for  much  further 
study  along  this  line,  but  the  field  of  development  which  is  sadly 
lacking  is  that  of  producing  the  kind  of  corn  for  the  specific  ]iurpose 
for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  While  the  greater  portion  of  our  corn 
goes  for  livestock  feeding,  there  is  a  percentage  used  for  human 
food  with  great  possibilities  in  the  future  in  the  field  of  chemurgy, 
which  I  will  touch  upon  later. 

The  constructive  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
Research  along  this  line  is  sadly  needed.  No  essential  element  can  be 
found  in  any  food  or  feed  crop  which  does  not  first  exist  in  the  soil. 
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We  have  witnessed  the  development  of  the  wooden  moldboard  plow. 
I  can  recall  the  older  people  talking  of  the  poisonous  effect  that  the 
steel  moldboard  would  have  on  the  soil.  Today  the  steel  moldboard 
is  universally  used,  but  there  are  possibilities  that  the  next  decade 
will  reveal  farm  equipment  and  farm  tillage  practices  that  go  far  be¬ 
yond  the  dreams  of  any  of  us  today.  This  requires  research  which  the 
individual  farmer  cannot  promote.  Present  methods  of  harvesting 
are  not  only  extremely  expensive,  but  much  of  the  feed  value  and 
vitamin  content  is  lost.  The  field  of  research  into  this  type  of  en¬ 
deavor  will  produce  remarkable  results. 

Only  a  little  while  ago  alfalfa  was  regarded  as  a  crop  acclimated 
to  a  semiarid  area.  Today  it  is  grown  on  practically  every  farm  in  my 
section  of  the  State.  Soybeans  were  little  more  than  heard  of  two 
decades  ago.  Today  it  is  a  basic  crop.  » 

Research  will  not  only  greatly  improve  crops  prevalent  on  our 
farms  now,  but  will  bring  many  new  crops  which  will  enhance  the 
economic  position  of  our  farm  people  and  the  general  wealth  produc¬ 
tion  of  our  country. 

We  are  just  now  beginning  to  hear  of  hybrid  developments  in  the 
field  of  livestock.  The  only  previous  development  has  been  the  Mis¬ 
souri  mule.  In  my  opinion,  research  in  the  field  of  livestock  will 
show  the  development  of  crosses  and  recrosses  which  will  develop 
types  of  livestock  which  will  produce  more  pounds  of  food,  higher 
quality  food,  with  less  feed.  Animals  will  be  produced  with  greater 
disease  resistance. 

t  Much  research  needs  to  be  done  in  the  broad  field  of  marketing  of 
/  agricultural  products.  One  of  our  greatest  break-downs  in  times 
past  has  been  a  faulty  distribution  system.  In  the  early  thirties  we 
saw  greater  supplies  of  food  than  in  any  previous  time  in  our  history ; 
yet  at  the  same  time  we  saw  unprecedented  numbers  of  hungry  people. 
Most  of  the  hunger  of  the  world  today  is  due  not  to  a  lack  of  food, 
1  but  to  an  unwise  marketing  and  distribution  system.  Proper  re- 
I  search  should,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  able  to  develop  ways  and 
Weans  of  correcting  this  evil. 

*  Nylon  production  is  the  result  of  8  years  of  expensive  research  by 
a  billionaire  industry,  costing  over  $10,000,000,  which  has  gone  a  long 
way  toward  removing  an  outlet  for  one  of  America’s  basic  farm  pro¬ 
ducts — cotton.  If  something  is  not  done  in  the  field  of  agriculture  to 
match  what  is  being  done  in’ the  field  of  industry  today  along  lines 
of  research,  then  part  of  America’s  gi'eatest  sources  of  wealth  will 
depreciate. 

We  have  seen  in  the  past  and  will  see  again  great  surpluses  of  grain 
crops.  The  emergencies  contingent  with  the  war  revealed  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  diversion  of  those  surpluses  into  synthetic  rubber 
motor  fuels,  and  so  forth. 

The  bill  under  discussion  will  provide  the  means  through  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations,  through  cooperation  with  the  proper  in¬ 
dustries,  and  through  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
of  effecting  proper  developments  along  these  lines. 

American  transportation  is  pretty  much  geared  to  inibber.  We  need 
never  be  caught  again  Avith  the  source  of  supply  10,000  miles  away. 

I  sincerely  urge  that  members  of  this  committee  give  careful  study 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  proposals  set  forth  in  this  bill  to 
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the  end  that  farniei*s’  problems  as  we  look  into  the  future  will  be  most 
constructively  met,  that  the  human  diet  will  be  greatly  improved,  that 
the  farms  of  our  country  will  become  sources  of  supply  for  many  of 
the  products  for  which  we  have  looked  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and 
that  our  national  prosperity  will  be  assured. 

Mr.  Ogg.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  have  a  statement  handed  me  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Wilson,  of  California,  representing  the  vegetable,  fruit, 
and  sugar  beet  industry  of  California. 

The  Chairmax.  Without  objection  it  may  be  inserted  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  H.  WILSON,  MEMBER,  BOARD  OF  DIREC¬ 
TORS,  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION;  AND  MEMBER, 

NATIONAL  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee;  as 
a  farmer — owning,  operating,  and  living  on  my  own  farm  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  and  a  member  of  its  national  fruit  and  vegetable 
committee,  I  would  like  to  stress  the  need  for  additional  research  to 
assist  the  producers  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  sugar  beets. 

In  the  West  the  great  extremes  of  rainfall,  or  drought,  elevations 
above  and  below  sea  level,  extreme  heat  and  cold,  and  long  and  short 
growing  seasons  have  forced  us  to  place  great  reliance  on  research 
work  to  get  our  crops  to  produce  satisfactorily.  Then  add  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  work  done  to  develop  new  varieties  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  methods  of  grading  and  packaging  so  that  they  will 
still  be  attractive  to  buyers  2  to  3  miles  distant. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  experiment 
stations  have  helped  with  many  of  our  crops.  I  think  of  the  plant 
breeding  and  other  research  in  sugar  which  have  been  so  helpful. 

We  want  to  go  ahead  to  a  program  of  full  production  of  farm 
products  for  the  use  of  mankind  and  at  prices  to  consumers  that  they 
can  pay.  We  in  California  believe  we  can  make  considerable  progress 
along  this  line  through  research.  Our  State  legislature,  which  has 
always  been  generous  for  farm  research,  granted  us  an  extra  $2,- 
000,000  for  the  year,  with  the  implication  that  larger  annual  appropri¬ 
ations  would  follow.  Grower  and  industry  groups  are  assessing  them¬ 
selves,  adding  materially  to  these  funds  for  research.  We  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  help  ourselves,  but  that  is  not  enough. 

Probably  the  simplest  and  oldest  iri-itation  on  the  farm  is  weeds. 
The  new  developments  of  electronics,  biologies,  chemistry,  and  mechan¬ 
ical  treatment  open  the  possibility  of  weed  control,  which  will  pass  on 
to  the  consumers  a  food  saving  far  in  excess  of  any  subsidy  or  relief 
this  Nation  can  long  offer. 

Roughly,  one-third  of  the  consumer’s  fruit-and-vegetable  dollar 
goes  to  the  farmer  for  his  costs  and  living.  We  need  research  to  cut 
further  those  costs,  the  savings  to  be  divided  between  the  grower  and 
consumer.  The  bulk  of  the  consumer  dollar,  however,  goes  for  pack¬ 
aging,  transportation,  and  distribution;  and  in  this  field  a  large 
amount  of  research  is  essential  to  solve  this  intricate  problem  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cut  spoilage  to  the  vanishing  point — ^moving  our  product 
quickly,  efficiently,  and  cheaply  to  the  consumer’s  table.  The  appli- 
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cation  of  refrigeration  throughout  the  channels  of  distribution  has 
great  possibilities,  but  requires  much  research. 

We  must  learn  to  use  the  fruit  and  vegetable  byproducts  just  as 
efficiently  as  the  big  packer  uses  “all  but  the  squeal.” 

Kesearch  men  now  tell  us  that  the  lowly  asparagus  butt^  which  for 
many  years  added  only  odor  to  the  countryside,  is  now  being  used  to 
produce  a  medicine — just  as  effective  in  its  field  as  is  penicillin  in  its 
field.  Many  vegetable  and  fruit  byproducts  add  vitamins  to  live¬ 
stock  feeds. 

Our  fanners  in  the  West,  and  I  believe  all  over  the  Nation,  want 
us  to  work  for  a  positive  program  which  will  encourage  full  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  our  farm  products  priced  so  that  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  are  benefited  by  the  production.  We  believe  that  the  gains 
made  through  production,  distribution,  and  use  research  are  gains  for 
every  citizen,  and  gains  which  cannot  be  readily  removed. 

We  believe  that  solving  the  farm  production  and  distribution  prob¬ 
lems  through  restricted  production,  subsidies,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  ways  is  more  expensive  and  its  effects  are  cumulatively  bad,  if 
long  continued.  We  believe  the  gains  from  research  are  cumulative 
of  good  for  all. 

In  this  rapidly  changing  world,  with  the  many  new  problems  facing 
farmers  and  new  demands  placed  on  them,  we  must  maintain  a  good 
research  program.  We  must,  however,  step  out  anew  into  leadership, 
meeting  the  more  complex  problem  of  true  soil  conservation  and  treat¬ 
ment  to  the  end  that  it  will  produce  not  only  abundantly,  but  produce 
foods  and  fibers  of  high  nutritive  or  utility  value.  It  is  especially 
important  in  the  case  of  fruits  and  vegetables  that  we  learn  how  to 
produce  in  them  a  uniform,  high,  and  usable  vitamin  content.  We 
must  learn  better  to  grade,  process,  prepare,  package,  transport,  and 
distribute  our  essential  products  to  the  consumer. 

To  do  these  things  and  more,  maintain  harmony,  freedom,  and 
independence  for  producer  and  consumer  will  i-equire  an  enlarged, 
aggressive,  and  coordinated  research  program. 

We  believe  this  bill  will  be  a  gi’eat  help,  and  we  will  strongly  sup¬ 
port  you  in  its  passage  and  believe  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens  will 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  Ogg.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  offer  a  state¬ 
ment  prepared  by  Mrs.  Eoy  C.  F.  Weagly,  representing  the  Associated 
Women  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  speaking  for  the 
farm  women. 

The  Chairman.  That  statement  may  appear  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  ROY  C.  F.  WEAGLY,  PRESIDENT,  ASSOCIATED 
WOMEN,  THE  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

Mrs.  Weagly.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  on 
behalf  of  the  Associated  Women  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  representing  approximately  1,000,000  farm  facilities,  com¬ 
prising  more  than  4,000,000  farm  people  in  45  States,  I  appreciate  the 
privilege  of  bringing  to  your  attention  the  increasing  need  for  further 
research  into  basic  laws  and  principles  that  may  contribute  to  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  and  effective  agriculture;  for  broader 
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research  in  the  field  of  nutrition,  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  all 
our  people ;  and  for  research  and  development  work  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  rural  homes  that  may  be  conducive  to  satisfactory  rural  living. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  need  for  research  to  evaluate  foods  with 
higher  content,  especially  as  to  their  vitamins,  minerals,  and  other  con¬ 
stituents  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  consumer,  and  to  determine 
the  relative  values  of  such  foods  as  compared  to  the  use  of  synthetic 
substitutes.  Certain  synthetic  substitutes  are  less  palatable  and  more 
costly  than  when  obtained  through  natural  foods. 

Knowledge  of  the  relation  of  nutrition  to  health  is  being  rapidly 
uncovered.  It  is  believed  that  many  nutritional  diseases  are  caused 
by  deficiencies  or  excesses  of  particular  minerals  in  food  plants  grown 
in  different  soils,  different  localities,  and  with  different  cultural  prac¬ 
tices.  The  many  unsolved  aspects  of  the  problem  of  human  nutrition 
are  responsible  for  much  poor  nutrition.  Likewise,  lack  of  knowledge 
as  to  the  influence  soil  characteristics  have  on  the  individual  is  partly 
responsible  for  much  poor  husbandry. 

Although  this  Nation  is  the  best  fed  nation  in  the  world  today, 
yet  broad  research  in  the  field  of  nutrition  and  a  wide  dissemination 
of  the  knowledge  thus  gained  would  benefit  not  only  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation  but  also  the  consuming  public,  and  would  add  to  our 
national  strength  and  well-being. 

There  is  need  for  research  to  determine  the  nutritional  importance 
of  agricultural  iiroducts,  both  in  the  protective  and  the  corrective 
foods. 

Since  the  loss  of  nutrients  entailed  in  the  preparation  of  foods  in 
the  home  and  in  the  handling  and  processing  of  food  for  preservation 
in  transport  and  in  the  market  is  evident,  mere  is  great  need  for  re¬ 
search  in  this  matter.  For  the  dissemination  of  such  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  on  these  vital  matters,  provisions  need  to  be  made  for  the 
further  development  of  cooperative  agricultural  extension  and  home 
demonstration  Avork. 

There  is  need  for  more  adequate  research  in  order  to  develop  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  production,  new  crops,  and  improved  varieties  of 
crops,  new  and  better  breeds  of  poidtry  and  livestock,  and  new  and 
expanded  uses  for  agricultural  commodities. 

The  Associated  Women  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
approves  the  bills  S.  2248  and  H.  R.  6548 — introduced  on  May  24  by 
Senator  Bankhead  and  Congressman  Flannagan — embodying  a  com¬ 
prehensive  agricultural  research  program  to  take  care  of  the  many 
new  and  pressing  agricultural  problems  and  to  provide  agriculture 
with  an  over-all  agricultural  research  program  comparable  to  that 
enjoyed  by  industry. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  Congress  recognizes  that  very  few  in¬ 
dividual  farm  units  can  afford  the  expense  of  doing  research  work  on 
problems  affecting  agriculture  and  the  Nation. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  dealing  with  the  emergencies  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  because  our  problem  is  one  of  supplies  and  not  surpluses. 
That  condition,  however,  will  eventually  change.  Our  main  interest, 
therefore,  is  in  the  long-range  program. 

]\Ir.  Gathings.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  statement  of  Mr.  Schenck, 
and  there  is  just  a  bare  mention  of  soybeans.  Do  you  know  whether 
or  not  a  witness  will  be  put  on  Avho  will  discuss  the  subject  of  soy¬ 
beans  ? 
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Mr.  Ogg.  I  thought  Mr.  Schenck  covered  it  in  his  statement.  We 
have  no  witness  to  talk  specially  on  soybeans.  I  know  Mr.  Schenck 
comes  from  a  soybean-producing  area. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ogg,  tomorrow  we  will  hear  trom  tne  com¬ 
missioners  of  agriculture.  Do  they  have  any  State  commissioners  in 
town  from  the  soybean  area?  If  so,  we  could  hear  from  them  at  that 
tUXlG 

Mr.  Ogg.  I  want  to  say  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Schenck,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  since  he  had  planned  to  be  here,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  touched 
on  the  subject  of  soybeans,  but  he  had  to  leave  last  week. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  insert  in  the  record  any  data  submitted  in 

regard  to  soybeans.  . 

Mr.  PoAGE.  Witnesses  coming  from  the  soybean-producing  areas,  i 
am  sure,  recognize  the  need  for  more  reseach  to  meet  their  problems, 
particularly  in  this  postwar  period  of  competition  where  the  need  for 
research  is  grater  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 

INIr.  Gathings.  I  agree  with  you.  m  i  i 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  committee  will  be  adjourned  until  10  o  clock 
in  the  morning,  when  we  will  hear  from  the  various  State  commis¬ 
sioners  of  agriculture.  .  rp, 

(Thereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  on  lliurs- 

day,  June  20, 1946,  at  10  a.  m.) 
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THURSDAY,  JUNE  20,  1946 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Agriculture, 

W ashington,  D.  C. 

The  eommittee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  W.  Flannagan  (chair¬ 
man)  presiding. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  had  scheduled  witnesses  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  appear  this  morning  to  discuss  title  II,  which  appears  on  page  14 
of  the  committee  print,  and  it  was  thought  that  these  witnesses  would 
appear  first.  I  am  sorry  to  announce  that  Mr.  Kitchen’s  mother  died 
last  night  and  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  leave  town  this  evening,  and 
we  are  anxious  to  have  Mr.  Kitchen’s  views  on  the  legislation  and 
if  we  do  not  hear  him  this  morning  I  am  afraid  the  hearings  will  be 
over  before  we  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  him  at  all,  and  for  that 
reason  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Kitchen  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his 
views  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  W.  KITCHEN,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 

UNITED  FRESH  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  ASSOCIATION,  WASH¬ 
INGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  a  rather  brief  statement  here  which  was  prepared  before  the 
committee  print  became  available  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kitchen,  for  the  purpose  of  the  record,  I  wish 
you  would  give  us  a  little  bit  of  your  background. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Yes.  My  name  is  C.  W.  Kitchen.  My  occupation 
is  executive  vice  president  of  the  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Association  with  headquarters  in  this  city. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  were  you  connected  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  I  left  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  February 
21  of  this  year  after,  having  spent  34  years  in  the  Department. 

The  ChxAirman.  What  were  your  connections  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture ;  what  position  did  you  occupy  ? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  They  were  more  numerous  than  I  can  recall  at  the 
moment,  IMr.  Chairman,  but  I  was  associated  with  the  marketing 
work  in  the  Department  since  its  inception  about  1914  and  served 
through  various  capacities  until  the  time  I  left,  when  I  was  Assistant 
Administrator  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  under  the  reorganization  ? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  That  is  right. 
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The  Chairman.  Prior  to  that  what  particular  position  did  you 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Prior  to  that  I  was  Chief  of  the  Office^  of  Maiket- 
ino-  Services,  and  was  assistant  director  or  assistant  administrator  of 
various  orgainzations  that  had  been  set  up  from  time  to  time  to  cairy 

on  work  in  marketing.  ,  nr  i  x- 

The  Chairman.  But  prior  to  that  you  had  charge  of  the  Marketing 

Division  of  the  Department? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  under  the  reorganization  of  the  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  when  the  Division  of  Production  and  Marketing  was  set  up, 
you  became  the  Assistant  Chief  of  that  Division? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Yes,  one  of  the  Assistant  Administrators.  _ 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kitchen,  have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  Hope  bill,  H.  R.  6692,  which  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
committee  print  and  appears  as  title  II,  beginning  on  page  14  of  the 
committee  print? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Yes,  I  have  given  considerable  thought  to  the  bill, 
JI._R.  ^9^  introduced  by  Mr.  Hope,  and  while  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  go  over  the  committee  print  in  detail  it  appears  to 
include  all  of  the  essential  features  of  H.  R.  6692  in  it  and  it  also 
reconciles  the  important  ditlerences  between  that  bill  and  H.  R.  6548, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  On  yesterday  I  received  a  report  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  which  in  general  approves  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  the  Hope  bill,  which  is  title  II  of  the  committee  print,  but 
objection  was  made  to  the  consolidation  and  coordination  of  the 
marketing  activities  in  the  Department  as  contemplated  in  the  Hope 
bill. 

Without  objection  the  report  from  the  Department  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  report  referred  to  follows :) 


Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  June  18,  191(6. 


Hon.  John  W.  Flannagan,  Jt., 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Repi'esentatives. 

Dear  Mb.  Flannagan  ;  In  response  to  tlie  request  of  your  office  that  the  De¬ 
partment's  comments  on  H.  R.  6692,  the  Hope  bill,  lie  furnished  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  tliis  afternoon,  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  a  statement  which  we  have 
prepared  for  presentation  during  the  hearings. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely, 


Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

Secretary. 


In  response  to  the  request  of  the  chairman,  the  Department  has  studied  H.  R. 
6692,  the  Hope  bill,  from  the  standpoint  of  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  in¬ 
sert  this  bill  as  title  II  of  H.  R.  6.548,  the  Flannagan  research  bill.  In  study¬ 
ing  this  matter,  we  called  together  representatives  of  all  agencies  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  which  would  he  affected  by  the  change.  We  heartily  endorse  further  re¬ 
search  and  services  with  regard  to  marketing  problems  and,  therefore,  agree 
with  tlie  substantive  objectives  of  the  Hope  bill.  We  would  have  no  objection 
to  inclusion  in  tlie  Flannagan  bill  of  the  substantive  autliorities  in  the  Hope  bill. 
In  our  opinion,  however,  the  organization  changes  provided  by  the  Hope  bill 
would  not  be  desirable. 

As  tlie  committee  is  no  doubt  aware,  the  Department  investigated  its  organi¬ 
zation  extensively  during  the  past  year  and  adopted  to  a  large  extent  the  recoin- 
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menclations  of  a  committee  set  up  for  this  purpose  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Milton  Eisenhower,  president  of  the  Kansas  State  College,  including  the  creation 
of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration.  This  organization  is  essen¬ 
tially  along  commodity  lines  and  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  purely  func¬ 
tional  organization  provided  in  the  Hope  hill.  While  there  are  virtues  in  both 
approaches,  we  think  much  damage  might  be  done  to  the  objectives  of  the 
Hope  bill  by  a  major  disturbance  to  the  organizational  framework  which  has 
been  in  existence  Just  long  enough  to  reach  a  stage  of  reasonable  effectiveness. 
In  addition,  plan  No.  3  of  the  President  pursuant  to  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1945,  which  is  now  before  the'  Congress,  transfers  to  the  Secretary  many  of 
the  agencies  which  would  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  thte  Hope  bill  and, 
accordingly,  the  Hope  bill  in  its  present  form,  would  virtually  nullify  part  of 
that  plan. 

We  are  presenting  to  the  committee  a  draft  of  a  revision  of  the  Hope  bill  which, 
we  think,  will  accomplish  its  purposes  without  involving  the  difficulties  which 
would  be  presented  in  a  reorganization.  Oue  of  the  important  issues  which  the 
Hope  bill  brings  into  focus  and  which  is  incorporated  into  this  draft  is  the 
great  need  for  a  definition  of  what  constitutes  research  in  marketing  and  a 
proper  assurance  that  funds  available  for  research  will  be  devoted  in  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  to  marketing  work.  In  line  with  this  plan,  the  draft  includes  an 
additional  section  12  to  be  added  to  ritle  I  of  the  existing  Flannagan  bill  which 
would,  in  effect,  define  “marketing”  as  related  to  research  ( in  terms  taken  from 
sec.  4  of  the  existing  Hope  bill)  and  would  also  prescribe  definite  i)ercentages  of 
the  funds  available  to  the  States  for  research  in  regional  problems,  and  of 
the  sums  available  to  this  Department  for  research  on  other  than  utilization 
problems,  as  a  minimum  expenditure  on  marketing  research  work.  In  arriving 
at  these  percentages,  it  was  our  thought  that  as  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
States’  funds  for  regional  problems  would  thus  be  devoted  to  marketing,  it 
would  provide  a  satisfactory  representation  of  all  available  funds.  In  the 
case  of  the  work  of  this  Department,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  earmark 
utilization  funds  since  a  large  portion  of  these  will  necessarily  be  so  expended. 

We  have  then  drafted  as  title  II,  to  be  added  to  the  Flannagan  bill,  virtually 
all  provisions  of  the  Hope  bill,  other  than  purely  research  functions,  excepting 
those  dealing  with  the  organization  of  a  pew  agency  to  carry  out  such  functions. 
In  lieu  of  such  provision  we  have  providedtEaTthe  authorities  should  be  available 
to  the  Secretary,  in  order  that  the  functions  may  be  assigned  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  such  agencies  of  the  Department  as  are  best  fitted  to  carry  out  the 
particular  function  involved.  The  section  dealing  with  the  national  advisory 
committee  has  been  revised  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  determine  its  mem¬ 
bership  with  due  I’egard  to  all  interests  which  need  to  be  represented.  This 
change  is  similar  to  the  one  recommended  by  this  Department  with  reference  to 
the  committee  on  research  created  by  section  11  of  the  existing  Flannagan  bill. 

It  should  also  be  brought  to  your  attention  that  the  provisions  in  section 
6  (a)  of  the  Hope  bill,  relating  to  the  transfer  of  funds  appropriated  under  sec¬ 
tion  32  of  Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  have  been  eliminated  from 
our  proposed  revision.  The  Department  believes  that  it  would  be  more  desirable 
to  provide  direct  appropriations  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  rather  than  to 
divert  section  32  funds  for  the  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kitchen,  I  know  the  committee  would  like  to 
have  your  views  on  the  necessity  of  bringing  about  the  proper  consoli¬ 
dation  and  coordination  of  marketing  activities  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  rather  brief  statement  here 
which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  read. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  read  your  staement  first  and  we  will 
ask  you  questions  afterward. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Yes,  I  think  that  will  be  better. 

On  February  18  of  this  year,  while  still  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  was  requested  to  appear  before 
this  committee  in  connection  with  House  Resolution  54  under  which 
this  committee  is  studying  various  problems  associated  with  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  farm  commodities.  At  that  time  a  rather  lengthy  statement 
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was  furnished  to  the  committee  outlining  many  of  the  various  market¬ 
ing  activities  conducted  by  the  Department,  and  suggesting  various 
improvements  needed  in  the  present  services  and  the  addition  of 
others.  At  that  time  I  stated  that — 

There  is  comparative  little  information  of  the  costs,  wastes,  and  inefficiencies 
of  marketing,  item  by  item,  through  the  channels  of  distribution.  Such  informa¬ 
tion  is  fundamental  in  any  thorough  study  of  our  marketing  system.  It  would 
focus  attention  on  weak  spots  and  indicate  steps  for  improvements  which 
might  be  taken  by  all  concerned.  Government  and  private  business. 

:  A  group  of  well-trained  people  familiar  with  the  marketing  system  and  work¬ 

ing  closely  with  farm  and  trade  organizations  and  State  institutions  could  pro¬ 
duce  significant  results,  not  only  as  to  iwssible  improvements  which  might  grow 
!  out  of  such  studies  but  to  provide  information  to  the  public  regarding  marketing 
i  costs  and  what  makes  up  the  margins  between  what  the  producer  receives  and 
i  what  the  consumer  pays.  Possible  economies  and  increased  efficiency  is  so  im- 
'  portant  to  agriculture  and  the  public  that  this  committee  may  want  to  make  sure 
I  that  adequate  attention  is  given  to  them.  By  following  such  a  course  the  Govern- 
'  ment  will  be  continually  working  to  assist  farmers  in  moving  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  quantity  of  products  to  market  with  reasonable  income  to  themselves,  provide 
consumers  with  an  abundant  supply  of  the  commodities  which  they  need  to  make 
up  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living,  assist  distributors  in  improving  their  opera¬ 
tions  both  from  an  economic  and  ethical  point  of  view,  and  in  the  end  will  keep 
the  marketng  of  farm  products  in  private  hands  and  minimize  the  extent  to  w'hich 
Government  funds  have  to  be  used  in  marketing  operations  as  a  means  of  price 
support. 

I  think  this  point  is  especially  important.  It  means  having  people  who  know, 
or  can  be  trained  to  know,  the  actual  problems  and  methods  of  marketing,  and 
who  work  on  those  problems  just  as  the  scientists  have  laboriously  worked  out 
better  ways  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  production  and  w’hose  findings  have 
been  put  into  use  by  gradual  adoption  and  without  the  force  of  law.  Efficiency  in 
production  has  progressed  more  rapidly  than  efficiency  in  distribution.  If  this 
committee  can  lay  the  foundation  and  follow  it  up  to  develop  the  same  kind  of 
fact  finding  and  analysis  for  marketing  as  has  been  done  for  production,  I  believe 
results  will  follow  through  the  years  ahead  that  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to 
agriculture  and  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  my  opinion  H.  R.  CG92  seeks  this  objective  and  I  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  its  enactment.  As  many  of  its  purposes  are  so  closely  related 
to  H.  R.  6548,  it  would  appear  desirable  to  consolidate  the  two  into 
one  bill  with  separate  titles. 

The  funds  provided  by  Congress  and  the  States  for  research  on 
problems  of  production  have  always  greatly  exceeded  those  available 
for  research  in  marketing.  There  are  no  doubt  limitless  opportunities 
for  further  scientific  research  in  the  production  and  utilization  of 
agricultural  products  and  that  work  should  be  strengthened  and 
expanded  as  contemplated  by  H.  R.  6548.  But  I  believe  the  most 
pressing  problems  in  agriculture  in  the  years  immediately  ahead 
lie  in  the  field  of  marketing  and  distribution.  The  development  of 
intensive  research  in  marketing,  effectively  organized  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  projierly  coordinated  with  State  and  other  agencies,  is 
long  overdue.  We  need  to  find  ways  of  further  reducing  costs  in 
both  production  and  marketing.  Work  in  one  field  should  not  lag 
behind  the  other  as  it  does  now.  Production  is  only  half  of  agri¬ 
culture,  marketing  is  the  other  half. 

H.  R.  6692  seeks  to  establish  an  agency  in  the  Department  that  will 
'  be  primarily  responsible  for  research,  service,  and  regulatory  woi'k  in 
marketing.  In  doing  that,  and  by  providing  for  additional  funds, 
you  would  be  placing  marketing  research  along  side  of  production 
research..  In  establishing  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration 
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in  the  Department  we  would  have  for  marketing  something  closely 
‘Comparable  to  what  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration  is  for 
production.  The  Agricultural  Research  Administration  conducts, 
:supervises,  and  coordinates  research  in  production  on  national, 
regional,  and  States  levels.  It  uses  the  facilities  of  the  Exte-nsion 
Service  to  disseminate  its  findings.  The  Agricultural  Marketing 
Administration  would  do  the  same  for  marketing.  The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research  Administration  is  responsible  for  regidatory  work  in 
connection  with  plant  and  animal  quarantines  just  as  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Administration  would  be  responsible  for  regulatory  work 
in  marketing.  < 

Recognition  of  marketing  organizationally  in  the  Department  is 
long  overdue.  It  is  consistent  with  accepted  patterns  of  organization 
in  the  Department.  Work  on  marketing  is  now  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  huge  Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
where,  by  force  of  circumstances,  it  has  largely  become  overshadowed 
and  subordinated  because  of  buying,  selling  and  lending  operations 
conducted  on  a  vast  scale.  H.  R.  0692  would  separate  tbe  research, 
service  and  regulatoiy  work  in  marketing  from  tliose  operations  just 
as  research  and  certain  regulatory  functions  of  the  Agricultural  Re¬ 
search  Administration  and  the  economic  and  statistical  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  are  separted  from  them. 

I  am  convinced  that  until  marketing  work  is  so  recognized  or- 
ganizationaly  in  the  Department  we  will  not  make  the  progress  in 
marketing  work  which  should  be  made,  and  the  lack  of  which  probably 
had  much  to  do  with  the  adoption  of  House  R^sohvtion  54. 

I  would  like  to  support  this  statement  by  reletting  the  organizational 
history  of  mai’keting  work  in  the  Department.  1)  The  Department  first 
began  work  in  marketing  about  1914  and  set  up  the  Office  of  Markets 
and  Rural  Organization.  Soon  thereafter  this  became  the  Office  of 
Markets.  Then  in  1916  it  was  changed  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  with 
added  duties.  In  1922  the  Bureau  of  Markets  was  conslidated  with 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  and  became  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and 
Crop  Estimates.  About  a  year  later  this  Bui-eau  was  consolidated 
with  the  Office  of  Farm  iManageinent  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  was  created.  There  then  followed  quite  a  period  of  growth 
and  stability  until  about  October  1938  when  most  of  the  marketing 
work  was  taken  out  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
the  Agricultural  iSIarketing  Service  was  created.  That  lasted  until 
December  1941  when  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  was 
created.  That  lasted  a  year  and  the  Food  Distribution  Administra¬ 
tion  took  its  place.  That  lasted  a  year  and  the  Office  of  Distribution 
took  its  place.  That  also  lasted  a  year  and  then  was  divided  into  the 
Office  of  Marketing  Services  and  the  Office  of  SupphL 

That  arrangement  only  lasted  7  months  and  then  the  present  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Marketing  Administration  was  established  last  August. 
Throughout  all  of  these  reorganizations  affecting  the  marketing  work 
there  was,  of  course,  considerable  shuffling  of  personnel,  functions,  and 
responsibilities. 

I  relate  this  history  of  changes  in  departmental  organization  to  show 
that  the  Department  is  notwvithout  experience  in  reorganizing  itself, 
especially  its  marketing  work,  and  that  we  need  not  fear  that  H.  R. 
6692  will  disrupt  the  Department.  There  is  no  assuranefe  that  the 
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Production  and  Marketing  Administration  will  last  any  longer  than 
most  of  its  predecessors.  Actually,  I  think  this  organizational  history 
shows  clearly  that  the  work  in  marketing  has  become  somewhat  of  air 
administrative  football,  and  strongly  suggests  the  need  for  greater 
stability  by  setting  up  an  organization  in  the  Department  by  law,  aided 
by  a  strong  advisory  committee  of  persons  interested  in  improving  the 
marketing  system,  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  and  with  a  require¬ 
ment  that  such  an  organization  report  regularly  to  this  committee 
regarding  its  activities  and  the  progress  it  is  making.  If  conditions  in 
marketing  are  to  be  carefully  analyzed  and  recommendations  made  f or- 
their  improvement  we  must  have  more  facts  concerning  them  just  as 
has  been  etone  in  the  field  of  production.  I  believe  that  the  enactment 
of  the  provisio2is  set  forth  in  H.  E.  6692  along  with  those  in  H.  R.. 
6548  will  prove  to  be  definitely  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  and  of 
those  who  use  the  products  of  agriculture. 

I  would  like  merely  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  the  com¬ 
mittee  print  now  before  you  consolidates  the  two  bills  and  would  ac¬ 
complish  the  purposes  desired. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  statement  which  you  made  before  the- 
committee  on  marketing,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  that  a  copy  of  that 
statement  appear  in  the  record  at  this  point  because  it  goes  into  the- 
different  phases  of  marketing. 

Without  objection  it  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:^ 

Statement  on  Maeketing  Before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  by 

C.  W.  Kitchen,  Assistant  Adminisratoe,  Production  and  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration,  USDA 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  present  to  this  committee  a  general 
■outline  of  our  work  in  marketing  and  to  suggest  some  things  which  might  be 
done,  not  only  to  improve  the  marketing  wsrk  of  the  Department,  but  to  make 
the  system  of  marketing  farm  and  food  products  more  efficient.  It  is  helpful 
to  those  of  us  in  the  Department  to  discuss  our  work  and  our  problems  with 
you  from  time  to  time.  We  do  not  often  have  such  an  opportunity. 

House  Resolution  54  is  very  broad  and  comprehends  an  examination  by  this 
committee  of  all  phases  of  marketing  farm  commodities,  both  in  their  natural 
and  processed  form.  It  is  assumed  you  wiil  want  to  go  into  the  problems  of 
individual  commodities  separately,  and  our  marketing  specialists  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  you  for  that  purpose.  Not  all  the  information  pertaining  to  the  marketing 
of  farm  products  is  available  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture ;  actually  what 
is  available  is  quite  meager,  and  therefore  you  will  want  to  consult  others, 
including  people  actually  engaged  in  the  marketing  process.  In  my  opinion 
you  have  embarked  upon  a  most  comprehensive  and  long-time  undertaking,  but 
one  that  is  of  utmost  importance  to  agriculture  and  to  the  country. 

I  am  confining  my  remarks  largely  to  the  work  in  the  Production  and  Market¬ 
ing  Administration  of  the  Department.  You  may  wish  to  confer  also  with  some 
of  the  other  agencies  in  the  Depuartment  which  are  interested  in  marketing 
work,  such  as  the  Extension  Service,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  which 
handles  the  work  on  cooperative  marketing,  and  perhaps  some  other  departments 
or  independent  establishments  of  the  Government. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  first  began  work  in  marketing  about  30- 
years  ago.  Prior  to  that  time  nearly  everything  the  Department  did  was 
directly  concerned  with  production.  It  is  diflicult  to  classify  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Department  according  to  production  and  marketing  activities. 
Recently  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  such  an  estimate,,  however,  necessarily 
on  somewhat  of  an  arbitrary  basis.  If  we  e:^clude  corporation  capital  funds 
and  the  residue  of  so-called  war  funds,  but  include  section  32  funds,  $50,000,000- 
earmarked  for  school  lunches,  we  have  a  break-down  based  on 
the  1945  fiscal  year  of  71  percent  for  production  and  11  percent  for  marketing, 
and  the  11  percent  is  spent  mostly  on  services  and  the  administration,  of  laws 
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with  very  little  for  research  designed  to  improve  marketing.  Some  items  on 
•either  side  ai-e  open  to  question. 

During  this  30-year  period  marketing  has  become  increasingly  important. 
Agi-iculture  is  a  great  science,  and  there  is  need  and  opiwrtunity  for  more  in¬ 
tensified  scientific  research,  but  the  problems  of  agriculture  which  attract 
public  attention  and  press  for  consideration  by  the  Congress  seem  to  arise  most 
often  at  this  time  in  the  field  of  economics  and  marketing. 

Until  quite  recently  the  general  philosophy  of  farm  and  food  programs  seemed 
to  be  to  expect  the  marketing  system  to  handle  whatever  might  be  produced 
at  prices  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  everybody.  There  has  been  a  tendency 
to  take  the  marketing  system  for  granted  and  to  assume  that  it  would  do  its 
job  under  any  and  all  circumstances. 

We  are  living  under  an  economic  system  where  most  agricultural  production 
is  for  market  and  where  the  production  of  many  commodities  has  become 
localized  in  certain  highly  efficient  producing  areas,  but  such  specialization  in 
production  tends  to  separate  production  farther  and  farther  from  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  to  make  the  problems  of  marketing  more  complex.  Under  such 
■conditions  it  is  more  important  than  ever  that  the  marketing  system  be  helped 
to  function  more  efficiently  and  that  farmers  produce  the  kind  of  commodities 
in  the  proper  quantity  needed  to  meet  the  possibilities  of  the  marketing  system 
available  to  them  or  which  can  be  develoifed  for  them. 

With  the  marketing  system  constantly  becoming  more  complex  and'^pidly 
changing  it  is  inevitable  that  at  any  one  time  a  great  deal  of  woik  needs  to 
be  done  to  effect  improvements  in  it.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  know  specifically 
what  improvements  can  be  made.  In  this  discussion  I  should  like  to  point  out 
some  of  the  work  that  we  are  doing  in  the  marketing  field  and  to  make  some 
suggestions  as  to  other  things  that  might  be  done  and  which  require  the  assistance 
of  this  committee  to  be  put  into  effect. 

I.  WHAT  THE  DEPARTMENT  IS  DOING  IN  MARKETING 

1.  Service  work 

The  oldest  work  of  the  Department  directly  in  the  field  of  marketing  is  service 
work  designed  to  assist  in  the  efficient  distribution  of  farm  products. 

(a)  Market  news. — One  of  the  best  known  of  these  services  is  the  market  news 
service,  which  has  operated  for  nearly  30  years,  having  been  started  during 
World  War  I  when  farmers  had  access  to  practically  no  market  information 
except  that  made  available  through  trade  sources.  The  funds  available  for  this 
work  in  1918  were  about  $1,500,000.  The  current  appropriation  act  provides 
$1,125,000.  • 

In  carrying  on  this  work  trained  market  reiiorters  are  stationed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  important  receiving  and  redistributing  centers  where  the  volume  handled 
is  large  and  where  the  prices  established  infiuence  wide  areas.  In  such  markets 
they  collect  information  on  prevailing  prices  and  the  supplies  available  for  sale. 
They  gather  information  from  wholesalers,  warehousemen,  and  transiiortation 
agencies.  Other  reporters  stationed  in  important  shipping  areas  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  on  supplies  available  for  shipment,  shipments,  and  prices.  Early  each  day 
such  information  is  compiled  and  is  distributed  locally  and  nationally.  A  leased 
wire  system  of  about  8,600  miles  is  maintained  by  the  Department  for  the  latter 
purpose.  This  information  Is  further  distributed  by  the  press,  radio,  by  mail, 
and  by  commercial  telegraph.  In  1945  there  were  more  than  850,000  broadcasts 
of  market  information  based  dn  the  official  market  reports.  The  large  press  wire 
services  of  the  country  carry  the  reports  and  40  metropolitan  newspapers  having 
a  total  circulation  of  11,000,000  publish  them  regularly.  All  this  dissemination 
through  press  and  radio  is  without  cost  to  the  Government,  and  if  paid  for  by 
the  Government,  would  cost  many  millions  of  dollars. 

In  addition,  many  other  papers,  trade  publications,  and  magazines  use  the 
reports.  During  the  past  year  more  than  5,000,000  mimeographed  reports  on 
livestock  and  more  than  9,000,000  such  reports  on  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  sent  out  by  the  Department.  At  present  we  are  operating  a  total  of  77 
full-time  and  seasonal  offices.  About  80  percent  of  the  work  in  this  field  is 
devoted  to  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  livestock,  meats,  and  wool.  A  number  of 
the  State  departments  of  agriculture  and  State  extension  services  assist  in  and 
supplement  the  carrying  on  of  this  work,  using  some  of  their  funds  for  that 
puriiose. 

(b)  Standardizations. — With  the  development  of  modem  transportation,  i-e- 
frigeration,  quick  communication,  and  specialized  areas  of  production,  uniform 
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standards  for  describing  farm  products  became  more  and  moi'e  important  tO' 
facilitate  trading,  for  unless  means  are  available  for  describing  or  identifying, 
commodities  so  that  both  buyers  and  sellers  may  know  what  they  are  exchanging 
it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  see  the  commodity  before  the  transaction 
could  be  closed.  Obviously  this  is  impractical  and  costly  in  long-distance  trading. 
Hence,  one  of  the  earliest  developments  in  our  marketing  work  was  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  grades  or  standards  of  description.  Before  the  Department  entered  this 
field  thei'e  were  many  trade  and  private  standards,  but  there  were  many  varia¬ 
tions  in  them  and  they  were  not  generally  accepted  throughout  the  country. 

New  standards  are  constantly  being  developed  and  old  ones  revised  to  keep- 
them  abreast  of  changing  conditions.  For  some  commodities,  such  as  cotton  and 
grain,  use  of  the  oflicial  standards  is  required  by  law  when  sales  are  made  by 
grade,  but  for  most  fann  products  their  use  is  optional  in  private  ti’ansactions. 
To  date  we  have  established  standards  for  most  of  the  important  farm  products 
and  are  working  constantly  to  improve  them  so  that  they  may  accurately  describe 
the  quality  of  the  products  they  represent. 

(c)  Inspection. — But  the  mere  drawing  up  of  a  grade  or  standard  did  not  solve 
the  problem.  Wlien  a  lot  is  described  as  U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  it  is  important  to  know 
who  made  that  determination  and  to  what  extent  it  can  be  relied  upon.  Without 
disinterested  inspection  and  grade  certification,  the  use  of  oflicial  standards  can¬ 
not  serve  the  full  purpose.  Hence  it  became  necessary  to  establish  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  system  of  Government  inspection,  the  cost  of  which,  for  many  commoditieSi 
is  borne  by  those  who  request  the  service.  As  an  indication  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  kind  of  inspection  work  during  the  past  year  the  following  quantities  of 
some  of  the  leading  products  were  officially  inspected : 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables _ _ _ carloads _  828,  OOO 

Processed  fruits  and  vegetables _ do _  873,  000 

Meat _ pounds 11,  500,  000, 000 

Butter _ do _  219, 000,  000 

Eggs - cases _  12, 000, 000 

The  demand  for  this  inspection  service  has  grown  consistently  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  until  now  it  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  marketing  system, 
and  one  of  the  major  activities  of  the  Department  in  the  marketing  field. 

In  addition  to  the  inspection  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  dairy  and  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts,  meats,  and  a  few  grain  products  for  which  the  service  is  largely  self- 

supporting,  we  are  carrying  on  other  inspection  work  for  which  tlie  cost  is  paid 
for  by  the  Government.  For  instance,  during  the  fiscal  year  1945  more  than 
1,382, 00O,C0O  pounds  of  tobacco,  78  percent  of  the  total  auction  sales,  were 
inspected  by  employees  of  the  Department  under  the  Tobacco  Inspection  Act. 
Under  the  Smith-Doxey  amendment  to  the  act  of  March  3,  1927,  more  than 
4,000,000  bales  of  cotton  were  classed  for  fanners  last  season  free  of  charge..  In 
addition,  under  the  Cotton  Standards  Act,  3,500,000  bales  were  classed  by  Govern¬ 
ment  classers  for  a  fee,  and  11,000,000  bales  by  licensed  classers.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1945,  under  the  Grain  Standards  Act,  more  than  3,500,000,000  bushels 
of  grain  were  inspected  by  licensed  inspectors  operating  under  the  supervision  of 
Federal  employees  who  check  their  performance,  the  cost  of  such  supervision 
being  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 

(d)  Freight  rates  on  farm  products. — One  of  the  newer  services  which  the 
Department  renders  to  assist  in  the  marketing  of  farm  products  is  in  the  field  of 
freight  rates  and  transportation  charges.  This  work  wms  begun  only  about  5 
years  ago  under  section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  has  produced 
highly  significant  results.  With  a  total  expenditure  of  less  than  $400,000,  during 
that  5-year  period,  a  small  group  of  tran.sportation  specialists  in  the  Department 
have  initiated  or  paiticipated  in  actions  which  have  brought  savings  of  about 
$640,000,000  in  the  cost  of  transporting  farm  products.  This  is  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Congress  and  the  Department  having  taken  one  phase  of  the  marketing 
process,  determined  what  should  be  done  to  make  it  more  efficient,  and  then  taken 
action  to  bring  about  the  desired  results. 

Transportation  charges  are  a  very  significant  part  of  the  price  spread  between 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  They  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  ability 
of  farmers  to  reach  certain  markets  with  their  products.  It  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  therefore,  that  transportation  charges  be  kept  as  low  as  possible  consistent 
with  the  revenue  of  the  carriers ;  that  satisfactory  services  be  available ;  and  that 
the  rate  structure  be  equitable  as  between  production  areas  and  markets  and  as 
between  commodities.  An  unreasonable  freight  rate  to  a  given  market  acts  in 
the  same  way  as  a  tariff  barrier. 
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The  carriers  are  usually  large  corporations  and  have  available  well-trained 
transportation  specialists  and  lawyers  to  represent  them  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  other  regulatory  bodies.  The  farmer  is  unable  to 
analyze  bis  transportation  situation  and  present  his  case  in  competition  with  the 
talent  of  the  carriers.  This  relatively  new  service  of  the  Department  in  helping 
him  to  handle  tliis  problem  is  of  particular  value  to  him  in  the  marketing  of  his 
products.  Our  service  not  only  helps  the  farmer  in  getting  freight-rate  adjust¬ 
ments,  but  also  helps  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  because  it  places  into 
the  record  of  the  various  cases  full  data  on  the  shippers’  side  of  the  argument 
and  thereby  gives  the  Commission  a  more  adequate  record  upon  which  to  base 
its  findings  and  conclusions.  The  Commission  has  repeatedly  asked  our  trans¬ 
portation  specialists  to  enter  cases  in  order  that  they  may  be  sure  to  have  before 
them  all  facts  on  both  sides.  ^ 

During  the  past  year  140  separate  projects,  which  included  proposals  to  abandon 
short  lines  serving  rural  areas  as  well  as  freight  charges,  were  handled  covering 
practically  every  agricultural  commodity  sliipped  in  interstate  commerce.  Many 
of  these  projects  resulted  in  rate  adjustments  which  affected  every  State  in  the 
Union.  On  the  average  each  State  was  affected  by  32  of  the  projects. 

Until  this  year  our  work  in  this  field  was  restricted  to  rail  trausix)rtation,  but 
this  year  the  Congress  made  $15,000  available  for  us  to  begin  work  on  water 
transportation.  As  yet  nothing  is  being  done  on  truck  transportation,  although 
that  method  of  transport  also  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  farmers. 

2.  Regulatory  work 

In  addition  to  some  of  the  marketing  service  activities  I  have  mentioned,  from 
time  to  time  Congress  has  enacted  certain  regulatory  acts  tliat  are  designed  to 
correct  specific  abuses  in  the  marketing  system  and  lay  down  some  rules  of  the 
game. 

(a)  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. — ^With  respect  to  livestock  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  was  enacted  in  1921  because  of  complaints  received  from  livestock 
producers  and  shippers  against  the  practices  of  stockyard  companies,  packers, 
and  commission  firms  involving  unreasonable  rates,  inaccurate  weights,  and  otlier 
unfair,  fraudulent,  and  deceptive  practices.  The  act  undeavors  to  fix  just  and 
reasonable  rates  and  charges  for  services  rendered  producers  and  shijjpers  of 
livestock,  to  prevent  and  correct  irregularities  or  abuses  on  the  part  of  persons 
engaged  in  livestock  maketing  or  meat  packing  and  to  require  a  correct  accounting 
for  the  transactions  when  the  livestock  is  marketed  through  supervised  markets. 
The  act  therefore  primarily  protects  the  producer  and  trader  only  if  he  uses 
certain  designated  facilities.  While  the  act  requires  that  stwkyards  of  more 
than  20,000  square  feet  in  size  be  brouglit  under  supervision,  funds  ai’e  available 
for  covering  only  about  half  the  stockyards  that  are  eligible.  Nevertheless,  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  in  spite  of  shortcomings,  has  been  a  very  worth¬ 
while  influence  in  bringing  about  fair  dealings  in  the  marketing  of  livestock. 

(b)  Perishrthle  Agricultural  Commodities  Act. — In  the  fruit  and  vegetable  field 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  jCommodities  Act  was  passed  to  prevent,  among  other 
things,  handlers  from  making  false  and  misleading  statements  for  fraudulent 
purposes,  from  rejecting  purchases  without  reasonable  cause,  from  failing  or 
refusing  to  account  and  pa.v  for  produce  purchased  or  handled  on  commission, 
and  from  failing  to  deliver  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
Handlers  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  defined  by  the  act,  are  licensed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  Licenses  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce  are  mandatory, 
and  severe  penalties  are  provided  for  operating  without  a  license.  Licenses 
totaling  21,000  are  now  outstanding.  An  annual  license  fee  of  $10  is  charged 
which  makes  administration  of  the  act  self-supporting. 

In  cases  of  repeated  and  flagrant  violations  licenses  may  be  suspende<l  or 
revoked.  Reparation  orders  are  also  issued,  and  many  disputes  between  sellers 
and  buyers  are  also  adjusted  by  voluntary  submission  of  the  facts  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  Tliis  legislation  has  contributed  materially  to  improving  business  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  marketing  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  is  widely  acclaime<l 
both  by  farmers  and  dealers.  Certain  amendments  are  needed  to  make  it  still 
more  effective. 

(o)  Standard  Container  Acts. — The  Standard  Container  Acts  of  1916  and  1928 
provide  for  the  standardization  of  baskets  and  hampers  for  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  These  acts  have  reduced  the  number  of  sizes  of  duch  containers 
as  follows :  berry  baskets  or  boxes  from  18  to  3 ;  till  baskets  from  30  to  4 ;  climax 
baskets  from  31  to  4;  hampers  from  42  to  9;  round-stave  baskets  from  20  to  9; 
and  splint  baskets  from  25  to  6. 
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(fZ)  Commodity  Exchange  Act. — The  Commodity  Exchange  Act  was  passed  to 
prohibit  certain  unfair  practices  found  to  exist  on  commodity  exchanges  and  is 
designed  to  supervise  oi>erations  on  these  exchanges  so  that  they  may  better 
perform  their  recognized  functions.  Since  trading  as  conducted  on  these  ex¬ 
changes  has  an  important  influence  and  place  in  the  marketing  of  farm  products, 
it  is  extremely  important  that  satisfactory  rules  of  the  game  be  laid  down  and 
that  they  be  properly  administered.  The  Commodity  Exchange  Act  constitutes 
an  important  step  in  that  direction.  Its  purposes,  scope,  and  operations  can  be 
explained  in  more  detail,  if  desired,  by  those  directly  engaged  in  its  ad¬ 
ministration. 

(e)  Federal  Seed  Act. — The  Federal  Seed  Act  is  one  of  the  newer  statutes  per¬ 
taining  to  marketing,  having  been  passed  in  1939  and  become  effective  in  1940.  It 
regulates  the  marketing  of  seeds  in  interstate  commerce  by  making  it  unlawful 
to  ship  seeds  which  do  not  bear  a  correct  label  showing  germination,  purity] 
weed-seed  content,  and  certain  other  information.  The  act  also  prohibits  the 
importation  of  agricultural  or  vegetable  seeds  unless  and  until  they  have  been 
tested  and  passed  for  entry  by  the  Department.  Obviously  it  is  of  tremendous 
concern  to  farmers,  consumers,  and  honest  seed  dealers  that  farmers  know  the 
quality  of  the  seed  which  they  are  planting.  Otherwise,  they  may  find  that  they 
have  planted  seed  which  will  not  germinate  or  which  will  not  grow  satisfactorily 
in  their  particular  locality.  By  the  time  they  would  find  out  that  the  seed  was 
not  good  it  might  be  too  late  to  replant,  their  prospective  income  from  the  crop 
would  be  lost,  and  the  public  would  be  deprived  of  the  product.  The  Federal 
Seed  Act  is  proving  to  be  a  wholesome  influence  in  the  marketing  of  seed  and  a 
great  protection  to  producers. 

(f)  28-hour  law. — One  of  the  oldest  regulations  in  the  marketing  field  is  the 
so-called  2S-hour  law,  originally  passed  in  1873.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  act  is  to 
prohibit  any  cander  from  confining  livestock  in  railroad  cars  for  a  period  longer 
than  28  consecutive  hours  without  unloading  them  in  a  humane  manner  into 
properly  equipi>ed  pens  for  rest,  water,  and  feeding.  Tlie  act  is  designed  not  only 
to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals,  but  to  reduce  losses  of  livestock.  While  the  act  is 
badly  in  need  of  being  brought  up  to  date  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  over  the 
years  in  the  protection  of  livestock  while  they  are  being  transported. 

(g)  The  Warehouse  Act. — The  United  States  Warehouse  Act  may  be  considered 
as  either  a  regulation  or  a  service  because  it  is  not  mandatory  that  any  warehouse 
be  licensed  under  the  act,  but  when  once  licensed  a  warehouseman  must  abide  by 
the  act  and  its  regulations  until  his  license  is  surrendered  or  revoked.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  act  is  to  provide  safe  storage  and  sound  collateral  for  agricultural 
commodities  in  order  that  farmers  and  farm  marketing  organizations  may  be 
able  to  store  their  products  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  be  properly  protected 
and  delivered  to  them  in  as  good  condition  as  when  they  were  placed  in  storage. 
By  providing,  such  a  system  of  storage  it  became  possible  for  farmers  and  farm 
organizations  to  spread  their  marketings  over  a  longer  x>criod  of  time.  And 
because  of  the  wide  acceptance  among  banks  and  lending  agencies  of  the  Federal 
warehouse  receipt  sources  of  credit  have  been  widened  and  interest  and  insurance 
rates  to  storers  of  agricultural  products  eligible  for  storage  under  the  act  have 
been  reduced.  While  only  about  1,340  warehouses  are  licensed  under  the  act, 
they  handle  each  year  more  than  $1,500,0<X>,000  worth  of  farm  products.  During 
the  25  years  of  operation  of  the  act  no  storer  of  any  product  in  any  federally 
licensed  warehou.se  has  suffered  financial  loss,  although  losses  are  rather  common 
in  many  warehouses  not  so  supervised. 

(h)  The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act. — The  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  enables  producers  of  certain  commodities  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
marketing  of  tliese  commodities  in  order  to  stabilize  prices  and  improve  their 
disti'ihution  and  use.  Agreements  and  orders  developed  under  this  act  are  possible 
only  as  producers  approve  them  by  referendum. 

Under  this  act  a  number  of  agreements  have  been  developed  for  the  marketing 
of  fluid  milk  and  fruits  and  vegetables.  During  the  past  year  there  were  35 
marketing  agreement  and  order  programs  in  effect  for  fluid  milk,  covering  121,000 
producers  producing  over  13,000,000,000  pounds  of  milk  valued  at  nearly 
$445,000,000. 

In  addition,  during  all  or  part  of  the  fiscal  year,  22  fruit  and  vegetable 
marketing  agreements  were  in  effect,  but  not  all  in  operation,  covering  about 
208,000  growers,  and  commodities  valued  at  $445,000,000.  Due  to  the  provision 
of  the  act  which  prohibits  regulation  under  a  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing 
agreement  and  order  when  prices  are  above  parity,  only  6  of  the  22  agreements 
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and  oi’ders  were  actually  active  during  the  past  year  although  they  remain  in 
effect  so  thej^  can  be  used  when  prices  reach  parity  or  below. 

There  are  other  statutes  administered  by  the  Department  which  are  closely 
related  to  marketing,  such  as  the  Insecticide  Act,  the  Cotton  Statistics  Act,  the 
Cotton  Futures  Act,  the  Tobacco  Statistics  Act,  the  Produce  Agency  Act,  the 
Export  Apple  and  Pear  Act,  the  Naval  Stores  Act,  and  a  few  others.  There  are 
also  other  services  such  as  crop  and  livestock  reporting  and  economic  and 
statistical  analysis  work.  They  can  be  explained  in  detail  as  and  when  the 
committee  may  desire. 

II.  marketing  largely  an  interstate  problem  •  ■ 

In  the  early  days  of  this  country  most  of  our  farms  were  largely  self-sutficient, 
producing  largely  for  their  owm  use  or  for  exchange  with  their  neighbors,  but 
through  the  years  specilization  has  developed  to  the  point  where  nearly  all  farm 
products  are  produced  for  sale,  not  in  their  immediate  locality,  but  in  more 
distant  markets.  This  trend  has  progressed  far  enough  that  the  major  part 
of  the  agricultural  production  now  moves  in  interstate  commerce.  In  early 
days  most  of  the  marketing  problems  were  largely  local,  later  they  became 
matter  of  concern  largely  within  one  State  or  other  small  area,  but  now  they 
have  reached  the  place  where  every  serious  marketing  problem  is  of  concern  to 
several  States  if  not  to  the  entire  country.  This  means  that  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  solve  marketing  problems  now  than  it  was  when  they  could  be  treated 
on  a  local  basis.  Many  more  people  are  involved.  To  solve  any  particular 
problem  requires  action  of  farmers,  dealers,  and  others  scattered  over  a  wide 
area.  New  problems  can  be  solved  by  an  individual  city,  county,  or  State  work¬ 
ing  independently  on  the  problem.  Coordination  of  efforts  is  imperative  or  the 
activity  is  likely  to  be  unproductive. 

In  carrying  on  the  marketing  work  of  the  Department  we  have  cooperated 
with  State  agencies  in  many  of  our  activities.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
about  400  cooperative  agreements  with  States  in  this  field.  Nearly  all  our 
inspection  and  grading  work  on  fruits,  vegetables,  dairy  and  poultry  products 
is  carried  on  cooperatively  with  State  agencies  interested  in  marketing.  Much 
of  our  market  news  service  is  cooperatively  handled.  In  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  Seed  Act  our  employees  and  employees  of  the  States  are  working 
closely  together. 

These  cooperative  relationships  with  the  States  have  been  highly  satisfactory, 
both  to  the  Department  and  to  the  States  as  well  as  to  the  pereons  who  obtain 
the  benefits  of  the  service.  In  my  opinion  much  new  marketing  work  can  be 
undertaken  cooperatively  between  the  Federal  Department  and  the  various 
State  agencies,  but  1  do  not  look  for  any  great  accomplishments  in  the  market¬ 
ing  field  if  they  are  conducted  independently  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  small 
geographic  areas  whether  it  he  a  State  or  some  other  political  subdivision. 
^Marketing  problems  have  outgrown  such  local  treatment  just  as  the  com¬ 
munication  system  has  outgrown  the  telephone  lines  of  a  small  town.  Market¬ 
ing  is  primarily  an  interstate  affair  and  its  problems  must  be  handled  on  an 
interstate  basis.  Tliis  means  in  my  opinion  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  interest  itself  more  and  more  in  marketing  problems  and  take  the  leader¬ 
ship  in  developing  coordinated  marketing  work  with  and  among  the  State 
agencies,  considering  the  suggestions  of  the  States  and  trying  to  tie  all  the  work 
together  into  a  coordinated  pattern. 

III.  marketing  system  needs  improvement 

The  United  States  has  a  good  marketing  system  for  carrying  farm  products 
from  the  farm  to  the  consumer.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  in  any  country  in  this 
age  or  in  earlier  history  has  devised  a  better  system  on  the  scale  we  must  use 
in  this  country  and  consistent  with  the  principles  upon  which  the  United  States 
has  been  built  and  prospered.  It  has  been  built  on  private  enterprise  and  the 
dependence  on  individual  initiative  to  bring  improvements.  It  is  agreed  that  in 
the  distribution  and  processing  of  some  products  there  are  more  processing  plants 
or  more  wholesalers  or  more  retailers  operating  than  are  needed  and  that  there 
are  other  wasteful  practices.  Basically  we  rely  on  competition  to  take  care  of 
such  situations  and  to  correct  such  inefficiencies.  It  is  true  that  competition  does 
not  do  a  perfect  job  in  correcting  them,  but  at  the  same  time  I  know  of  no  system 
of  planned  economy  which  brings  any  higher  standard  of  perfection  or  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  distribution. 
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Under  our  system  new  developments  do  some  in  and  come  rather  promptly.  For 
instance,  we  have  developed  refrigerated  storage  and  transportation  so  that  the 
most  highly  perishable  products  can  be  carried  with  comparatively  little  loss 
throughout  the  entire  country,  but  there  is  still  opportunity  for  further  im¬ 
provement.  We  have  developed  methods  of  holding  many  perishable  products 
from  the  time  of  production  until  the  time  when  the  consumer  needs  them  through¬ 
out  the  year.  We  have  developed  our  distributive  .sy.stem  to  the  point  where  the 
average  consumer  can  go  into  a  store  anywhere  at  any  time  and  obtain  almost 
any  food  product  that  he  wants.  We  have  a  system  which  will  move  even  the 
grade  or  quality  of  a  product  in  most  demand  to  each  market.  As  automobiles 
and  trucks  were  developed  the  marketing  system  has  adopted  these  inventions 
'and  has  been  modified  to  take  advantage  of  them.  New  ideas  in  marketing  de¬ 
veloped  by  one  group  of  handlers  are  eventually  adopted  by  most  of  the  others. 
Throughout  the  entire  distributive  system  we  can  point  to  numerous  illustration.s 
of  progress  that  have  been  made  in  our  competitive  way  through  private  enterprise, 
-which  is  our  American  way  of  action. 

We  have  heard  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  complaint 
about  marketing  costing  too  much.  We  hear  more  of  those  complaints  when 
prices  and  consumer  incomes  are  low.  People  point  to  the  wide  price  spread 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  They  are  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
products  may  be  left  on  the  farms 'on  the  west  coast  while  consumers  in  New 
York  City  might  like  to  have  them.  They  see  the  faults  in  our  inadequate  mar¬ 
keting  facilities  for  handling  perishables  where  in  spite  of  the  development  of 
rail  transportation  most  of  the  facilities  have  not  moved  to  the  railroad  or  brought 
the  railroad  to  the  facility,  necessitating  unnecessary  cartage.  They  can  go 
thi'ough  the  various  parts  of  our  marketing  system  and  find  these  weaknesses  in 
the  same  manner  as  I  have  pointed  out  the  elements  of  strength. 

We  must  all  acknowledge  the  presence  of  these  inefliciencies  and  these  im¬ 
proper  practices  in  our  marketing  system.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  apparent 
that  the  answer  is  not  to  conclude  that  our  marketing  system  is  so  bad  that  it 
should  be  discarded  and  some  new  theoretical  and  untried  plan  adopted.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  the  answer.  Since  we  have  the  best  marketing  system  yet  de¬ 
veloped  according  to  our  way  of  doing  things,  it  would  seem  more  logical  to 
continue  with  it  by  finding  the  things  tliat  are  wrong  with  it  and  devising  means 
for  correcting  them.  We  cannot  correct  the  weaknesses  by  generalizing  on  the 
sub.iect. 

Conditions  can  be  improved  only  by  finding  those  specific  features  which  need 
changing.  Nobody  in  this  country  has  given  enough  stud.v  to  the  ditferent  parts 
of  our  marketing  system  to  be  able  to  lay  out  a  complete  program  of  improve¬ 
ment.  The  Department  has  only  meager  information  because  there  has  not  been 
enough  study.  To  find  the  answers  study  must  he  continuous.  It  is  suggested 
that  this  committee  might  wish  to  consider  a  few  specific  things  upon  which 
action  might  be  taken  now.  and  then  set  in  motion  some  method  of  finding  out 
other  steps  that  could  be  taken  from  time  to  time  in  the  future. 

Improvements  in  the  marketing  .system  are  a  continuing  process.  We  can  make 
improvements  for  which  we  now  see  the  need,  find  other  weaknesses  and  correct 
them  in  the  next  year  or  two,  and  then  continue  to  find  still  other  iwohlems  as  fast 
as  they  appear  and  find  solutions  for  as  many  of  them  as  possible.  In  my 
opinion  the  way  to  improve  distribution  lies  not  in  Government  purchase  and 
distribution  of  commodities,  but  in  Government  and  industry  cooperation.  We 
know  that  competition  and  individual  enterprise  will  not  give  a  perfect  system, 
but  those  two  characteristics  when  aided  with  proper  Government  re.search, 
service,  and  regulation,  in  a  kind  of  Government-industry  partnership,  will  bring 
the  mai'keting  .system  more  nearly  to  a  state  of  perfection  than  either  Govern¬ 
ment  operation  or  unrestricted  and  unregulated  competition  in  private  enterprise. 

Food  distribution  is  still  essentially  an  operation  by  small  businessmen.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Government,  with  the  help  of  State  and  other  agencies,  should  take  the 
lead  in  marketing  research  and  in  recommending  improvements.  It  should 
provide  the  services  which  the  individual  parts  of  the  distributive  system  cannot 
satisfactorily  get  along  without  and  cannot  perform  for  themselves.  There 
should  be  some  umpire  to  keep  the  business  operating  on  a  high  plane  of  fair 
dealing.  In  such  matters  as  these  the  Government  can  help  make  our  existing 
marketing  system  work  better. 
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IV.  .SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMMEDI.VTE  CONSIDERATION 

Some  of  the  service  and  regulatory  work  which  was  begun  several  years  ago 
is  uow  inadequate.  Steps  need  to  be  taken  to  bring  it  up  to  date  because  condi¬ 
tions  have  changed.  The  commodity  specialists  will  discuss  some  of  these  things 
in  more  detail,  but  I  should  like  to  give  a  few  illustrations : 

1.  Market  infcrrmation  inadequate 

The  Market  News  Service  is  inadequate  in  many  respects  for  meeting  present- 
day  needs.  It  is  particularly  weak  on  dairy  and  poultry  products.  These  prod¬ 
ucts  account  for  about  30  percent  of  the  total  farm  income  and  we  have  only 
four  dairy  and  poultry  market  news  offices  in  the  country  where  reasonably  com¬ 
plete  coverage  is  maintained.  Adequate  information  as  to  shipments,  supplies, 
and  prices  by  grade  and  kind  is  lacking.  Certainly,  as  a  minimum'  we  should 
obtain  in  from  14  to  18  of  the  biggest  price-making  markets  in  the  country  the 
basic  market  information  that  is  needed  on  these  products.  If  satisfactory  cover¬ 
age  were  available  on  this  relatively  small  number  of  markets  the  marketing 
system  would  he  better  fortifled  for  dealing  with  the  problems  that  arise,  and 
producers  would  be  materially  assisted  in  planning  their  operations  and  checking 
up  on  the  returns  wiiich  tliey  get  when  they  sell  their  products.  The  dairy  and 
poultry  commodity  group  has  by  far  the  i)Oorest  market  news  coverage  of  any 
of  the  major  commodities. 

Perhaps  the  next  most  serious  defect  in  the  market  news  service  is  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  information  on  movement  by  truck.  In  few  markets  do  we  have 
information  on  supplies  which  arrive  by  truck,  even  though  this  method  of 
transportation  is  becoming  increasingly  important.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that 
nearly  half  the  receipts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  at  40  of  the  largest  terminal 
markets  arrive  by  truck;  98  percent  of  the  live  poultry  and  60  percent  of  the 
eggs  reyeived  in  16  large  cities  are  transported  by  truck ;  at  68  public  stockyards, 
69  percent  of  the  cattle  and  70  percent  of  the  hogs  arrive  by  truck.  Obviously,  we 
cannot  gay  that  information  on  commodity  movement  covering  railroad  receipts 
only  is  adequate. 

Adequate  marketing  and  crop  .rormation  is  highly  important  in  price-support 
work,  particularly  with  respect  to  perishable  products.  I  think  there  is  general 
agreement  that  Federal  funds  for  purchase  and  diversion  should  be  used  only 
when  other  means  fail  to  attain  the  price  support  objective.  It  is  preferable 
to  try  to  reach  that  objective  by  providing  sufficient  information  which  farmers 
may  use  as  a  guide  to  balance  production  with  demand,  and  by  using  the  regular 
marketing  sy.stem  to  dispose  of  their  output.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
producers,  shippers,  and  wholesalers  be  encouraged  to  ( ffectuate  an  orderly 
movement  of  tliese  commodities  to  market,  and  that  retailers  stimulate  addi¬ 
tional  demand  by  vigorous  sales  campaigns  during  times  of  heavy  supply  in 
order  to  keep  the  Government  out  of  the  market  as  much  as  possible. 

•  This  requires  that  definite  and  dependable  information  be  available  oh  time 
as  to  pro.spective  supplies  available  tor  market  by  principal  producing  areas, 
and  the  dates  when  marketing  will  begin  in  volume,  so  that  plans  can  be  made, 
by  retail  groups  especially,  to  feature  and  push  sales  when  supplies  are  most 
plentiful.  Tlie  Department  has  made  a  start  in  this  kind  of  work  but  more 
should  be  done.  A  good  illustration  of  this  occurred  in  the  Southeast  during 
the  past  year  with  a  record  peach  crop.  A  good  many  people  thought  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  have  to  buy  large  quantities  of  peaches  and  have  them  canned 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  order  to  prevent  prices  from  dropping  to  ruipously 
low  levels.  Wholesalers  and  retailers,  however,  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
Department  and  pushed  peaches  during  the  season  of  heavy  supply.  Even  with 
the  scarcity  of  sugar,  consumer  demand  was  such  that  the  crop  was  marketed 
at  prices  above  any  necessary  support  level  without  the  use  of  Government 
funds.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  marketing  agreement  and  order  for  Georgia 
peaches  had  to  he  su.spended  because  peaches  were  averaging  above  parity. 
Another  illustration  is  the  work  now  going  on  in  connection  with  the  marketing 
of  hogs.  Marketings  of  hogs  this  winter  were  expected  to  he  large  but  not 
excessive.  Meat  packing  plants  in  the  last  few  months  have  had  difficulty  in 
•obtaining  skilled  labor. 

Consequently,  they  have  not  been  able  to  expand  their  operations  as  quickly 
as  they  were  formerly  able  to  do.  The  PriKluction  and  Marketing  Administra- 
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tion  advised  farmers  several  weeks  ago  that  they  should  exercise  caution  when 
their  spring  pigs  were  ready  for  market.  It  was  suggested  that  appropriate 
steps  be  taken  through  the  State  and  county  committees  to  acquaint  farmers 
with  the  situation.  Material  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  State  and  county 
committees  in  keeping  producers  informed.  There  is  considerable  evidence  to 
indicate  that  the  distribution  of  this  material  to  farmers  has  had  desirable 
results.  Except  for  a  brief  period  in  early  December  the  seasonal  increase  in 
hog  marketings  has  been  gradual  and  hog  prices  continued  at  ceiling  levels. 
When  the  shai-p  increase  in  marketings  began  in  eaiTy  December,  efforts  to  in¬ 
form  farmers  were  intensified.  Within  a  week  a  more  normal  flow  of  marketings 
began  and  prices  advanced  again  to  ceiling  levels.  Strengthening  and  further 
developing  work  of  this  kind  will  help  the  marketing  system  to  meet  the  needs 
of  producers. 

2.  Marketing  Agreement  Act 

This  act  also  is  designed  to  bring  about  more  orderly  marketing  of  farm 
products,  through  the  efforts  of  producers  themselves.  During  the  war  most  of 
the  agreements  and  orders  for  fi-uits  and  vegetables  had  to  be  suspended  because 
of  the  parity  limitation  in  the  act.  From  now  on  it  should  be  possible  for  pro¬ 
ducers  to  develop  more  fully  tlie  potential  possibilities  of  the  act  as  a  means 
of  aiding  them  in  marketing  their  products.  Experience  has  indicated  the  need 
of  making  the  act  somewhat  more  flexible,  especially  for  fresh  fi-uits  and  veg¬ 
etables,  without  changing  its  basic  concept.  For  example,  it  would  appear 
advisable  to  amend  the  Act  to  i)ermit  agreements  and  orders  to  contain  provisions 
which  would  permit  restrictions  of  shipments  which  do  not  meet  minimum 
standards  of  quality  or  maturity,  to  require  inspection,  and  to  authorize  the 
collection  of  assessments,  even  though  prices  may  be  above  parity.  This  method 
of  approach  could  be  used  for  carrying  out  other  improvements  in  marketing. 

3.  Work  on  -freight  rates 

While  the  work  on  freight  rates  has  been  highly  pi-oductive,  as  I  have  previously 
pointed  out,  here  too  our  work  has  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  problems 
of  transporting  by  rail.  In  the  face  of  the  figures  just  quoted  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  truck  transportation  to  farmers,  obviously  more  attention  should  be  given 
to  problems  of  truck  transportation,  the  services  rendered,  and  the  rates  charged. 
Possibly  the  committee  might  want  to  review,  or  arrange  for  a  comprehensive  re¬ 
view  of,  legislation  and  regulations  which  have  come  into  existence  during  the 
past  10  years  with  respect  to  the  use  of  motortrucks  in  the  transportation  of  farm 
products  to  market.  Some  of  these  procedures  do  not  appear  to  be  designed  to 
get  the  maximum  benefit  from  this  relatively  new  method  of  transport. 

Regulations  have  been  prescribed  which  prevent  economic  operation  of  trucks 
hauling  farm  products.  Trucks  have  opened  up  new  markets  for  farmers  and 
have  brought  important  changes  in  the  marketing  system  and  in  effect  have 
brought  the  farmer  and  his  market  closer  together.  They  have  brought  new 
problems  and  evils  in  different  forms,  but  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  trans¬ 
portation  should  be  protected.  It  would  seem  desirable,  therefore,  not  only  to 
prevent  unreasonable  trucking  charges,  but  also  to  oppose  undesirable  regulations, 
combat  the  formation  of  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  competition, 
obtain  satisfactory  and  responsible  trucking  serwice,  restrain  unfair  practices, 
and  take  all  action  necessary  to  permit  the  economic  operation  of  trucks  in  that 
part  of  the  transportation  field  for  which  they  are  best  suited.  So  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  comparatively  little  is  being  done  by  anyone  on  this  approach  to  that 
•^•oblem  of  transportation. 

Transportation  is  the  largest  single  element  of  expense  in  the  marketing  of 
farm  products,  and  no  marketing  investigation  can  be  considered  complete  that 
does  not  at  some  stage  go  thoroughly  into  this  question.  All  incentives  to.  reduce 
costs  and  to  improve  service  should  be  explored  and  encouraged  regardless  of  the 
form  of  transportation.  This  committee  might  influence  the  development  of  a 
sound  transportation  policy  to  guide  all  agencies  that  are  concerned  with  making 

!  .Jxansportation  serve  the  greatest  public  good. 

t  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  needs  revision 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  needs  to  be  revised  and  brought  up  to.  date. 
When  the  act  was  passed  about  25  years  ago  most  of  the  livestock  moved  through 
a  comparatively  few  central  markets.  Since  then  numerous  smaller  livestock 
markets  and  packing  centers  have  developed  throughout  the  livestock  producing 
areas  so  that  the  i)ercentage  of  livestock  marketed  through  the  central  markets 
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has  constantly  diminished,  and  the  establishment  of  proper  rules  for  trading  and 
proper  charges  on  a  few  of  the  markets  is  no  longer  adequate  for  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  regulating  livestock  marketing  in  the  broader  sense. 

5.  Stamdard  container  acts 

The  standard  container  acts  previously  mentioned  apply  only  to  baskets  and 
hampers  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Trading  in  these  commodities  could  be 
facilitated,  marketing  costs  could  be  reduced  somewhat,  and  much  confusion  elim¬ 
inated  if  other  types  of  containers  such  as  crates,  boxes,  and  cartons  also  were 
brought  under  regulation.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  sizes  of  baskets  and 
hampers  in  use  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  existing  standard  container  acts 
has  previously  been  mentioned  in  this  statement. 

In  order  to  conserve  critical  materials  during  the  war,  WPB  Order  I/-232  was 
issued  under  which  the  number  of  such  containers  permitted  to  be  manufactured 
was  reduced  to  68,  compared  with  approximately  500  or  more  in  use  prior  to  the 
war.  Since  this  order  has  been  canceled,  representatives  of  the  industry  have 
expressed  apprehension  at  the  prospect  of  returning  to  the  previous  confused 
situation.  It  is  hoped  that  this  committee  will,  give  consideration  to  taking 
advantage  of  the  lessons  learned  during  the  war  in  this  field.  Standardization 
of  such  containers  protects  against  fraud  from  undersized  containers  or  those 
that  are  deceptive  in  appearance,  prevents  needless  competition  among  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  facilitates  handling  in  transportation  and  storage  and  in  quoting 
prices.  For  example,  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  have  more  than  50  different 
sizes  and  styles  of  crates  for  celery. 

There  is  also  need  for  standardization  in  sizes  of  containers  used  in  the  pack¬ 
ing  and  marketing  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  as  that  problem  varies 
considerably  from  that  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  it  is  suggested  that  it  be 
considered  separately. 

6.  Insecticide  Act 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  farmers  to  be  sure  that  the  insecticides  sold  them 
are  not  misrepresented.  The  present  act,  passed  in  1910,  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal  in  protecting  farmers  and  the  public  in  the  marketing  of  insecticides 
and  fungicides,  but  the  act  can  be  greatly  improved.  H.  R.  4851  was  recently 
introduced  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  it  is  hoped  early  action  may 
be  taken  upon  it. 

7.  Twenty-eigM  hour  law 

The  28-hour  law,  requiring  the  unloading  of  livestock  in  transit  for  feed,  water, 
and  rest  is  grossly  inadequate.  It  was  passed  in  1873  and  was  revised  in  1906. 
Under  this  there  is  no  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue  regula¬ 
tions,  so  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  administration  of  the  act  in  40  years, 
even  though  there  have  been  significant  changes  in  the  transportation  of  live¬ 
stock.  To  illustrate,  although  probably  half  the  livestock  goes  to  market  by 
truck  the  act  does  not  apply  to  truck  transportation.  Congress  thought  that  it 
was  passing  a  28-hour  law,  but  as  a  result  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  and  the 
practices  of  the  railroads,  the  act  is  really  a  36-hour  law  because  the  act  per¬ 
mits  shippers  to  give  their  written  consent  to  the  carrier  to  extend  the  period  to 
36  hours,  which  has  become  common  practice. 

The  law  is  not  being  adequately  enforced  because  no  reports  can  be  required 
from  any  carrier,  and  the  only  way  that  violations  can  be  detected  is  for  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Department  to  go  into  a  railroad  freight  office  and  examine  the 
waybills.  With  less  than  $30,000  annually  available  for  administering  the  act, 
obviously  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  waybills  in  very  many  railroad  offices.  When 
we  find  a  carrier  that  has  violated  the  law  and  he  admits  his  liability,  there  is 
no  way  to  effect  a  settlement  except  the  cumbersome  method  of  preparing  a  case 
and  sending  it  through  the  Department  of  Justice  to  be  settled  by  the  courts, 
which  consumes  a  great  deal  of  time  of  all  the  people  concerned  for  no  very  good 
reason,  when  the  carrier  knows  that  in  the  end  he  will  have  to  pay  the  $100  fine 
anyway.  During  the  past  year  about  $66,000  in  fines  were  assessed  by  the  courts. 
This  act  is  in  need  of  rewi'iting  if  the  Congress  still  wants  to  continue  to  require 
that  livestock  be  unloaded  for  feed,  water,  and  rest  while  being  transported. 

8.  Warehouse  Act 

More  attention  is  needed  with  respect  to  the  warehousing  of  farm  products. 
Obviously  it  is  of  great  importance  to  farmers,  cooperative-marketing  associa¬ 
tions,  banking  institutions,  merchants,  and  to  the  Government  in  its  lending 
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and  price-support  operations  to  have  warehouses  where  products  can  be  stored 
with  a  maximum  of  safety  from  both  physical  and  financial  loss.  Proper  ware¬ 
housing  cuts  down  financial  loss,  reduces  risk  and  interest  charges,  and  is  of 
great  value  in  preventing  the  spoiiage  of  products.  The  Federal  Warehouse 
Act  has  been  tlie  outstanding  example  of  constructive  action  to  bring  about 
better  warehousing.  It  has  been  highly  successful  in  preventing  losses  and 
improper  practices  in  the  warehouses  that  are  in  the  system,  because  we  know 
of  no  storer  who  has  suffei-ed  financial  loss  on  products  stored  in  federally  licensed 
warehouses.  But  licensing  under  the  act  is  optional  with  the  warehouseman. 
About  20  percent  of  the  grain  is  stored  in  federally  licensed  warehouses  and 
about  half  of  the  cotton. 

We  have  in  the  Federal  warehouse  system  about  1,340  warehouses,  but  nothing 
is  being  done  by  way  of  supervision  by  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  better 
wareliousing  for  products  stored  in  unlicensed  warehouses.  Some  studies  show 
that  considerable  losses  occur  from  storing  farm  products  in  unlicensed  ware¬ 
houses.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  subject  on  which  this  committee  might  want 
further  information.  Certain  recommendations  have  been  included  in  some  of 
the  investigations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

9.  Improvement  in  marketing  facilities 

It  is  obvious  that  terminal  markets  for  the  wholesale  handling  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  other  perishable  commodities  are  inadequate  and  that  millions  of 
doliars  are  being  needlessly  added  to  the  cost  of  marketing  annually  by  unneces¬ 
sary  and  improper  handling  of  these  products.  Most  of  these  facilities  were 
built  decades  ago.  As  a  general  rule,  perishables  arriving  by  rail  in  the  large 
markets  have  to  be  trucked  from  the  railroad  to  the  wholesaler’s  store  or  place 
where  sold.  The  streets  in  the  markets  are  usually  so  narrow  that  trucks  bring¬ 
ing  produce  to  and  from  the  buildings  often  cannot  get  near  the  building  and 
supplies  must  be  moved  between  the  building  and  the  trucks  by  hand  or  on 
hand  trucks.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
present  volume  moving  through  these  markets.  Few  of  the  facilities  have 
refrigeration  equipment  for  protecting  highly  perishable  products,  resulting  in 
spoilage  and  deterioration  which  could  be  avoided.  But  these  markets  are  the 
places  where  prices  are  made.  , 

The  dealers  themselves  cannot  improve  these  facilities  because  they  do  not 
have  adequate  financial  resources.  Individual  dealers  cannot  move  out  of  the 
market  areas  because  buyers  like  to  go  to  one  central  point  to  obtain  their 
supplies.  Farmers  cannot  improve  these  market  facilities.  With  few  exceptions 
the  municipalities  have  done  little  to  provide  modern  facilities.  Some  of  the 
States  have  done  some  fine  work,  and  others  are  showing  increased  interest, 
but  their  activities  have  been  mostly  in  producing  areas  and  in  secondary 
markets. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  the  marketing  system  for  food  products  and 
probably  few  parts  of  our  entire  economic  system  as  antiquated  as  these  terminal 
markets,  particularly  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  Department  has  no 
authority  to  correct  these  conditions  and  little  constructive  work  is  being  done 
by  anybody,  although  the  need  for  improvement  is  recognized  by  growers,  whole¬ 
salers,  retailers,  and  consumers.  In  a  very  limited  way  the  Department  is 
gathering  information  and  giving  such  advice  as  it  can.  Of  course,  those  who 
are  engaged  in  carting  the  supplies  from  one  point  to  another  prefer  not  to  see 
any  improvement,  nor  do  the  owners  of  the  present  antiquated  facilities  who 
are  collecting  good  rents.  Thus  we  have  no  oi’ganization  to  take  the  initiative 
to  bring  about  improved  conditions  against  strong  pressure  to  keep  anything 
from  being  done.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  not  much  will  be  done 
to  modernize  these  large  wholesale  markets  for  handling  perishables  unless  this 
/  committee  does  something  about  it. 

I  I  have  made  several  suggestions  for  your  consideration.  Specialists  in  the 
j  Department  can  go  into  further  detail  as  you  desire.  Most  of  us  in  the  Depart- 
'  ment  who  are  working  on  problems  related  to  marketing  are  engaged  in  admin¬ 
istering  laws  or  services,  and  programs  specificaily  provided  for  by  Congress. 
These  assignments  do  not  permit  much  work  to  be  done  in  the  nature  of  funda¬ 
mental  research  in  marketing.  More  work  of  that  kind  needs  to  be  done,  and 
this  committee  may  wish  to  consider  more  specific  provision  for  it  so  definite 
recommendations  can  be  made  to  you  from  time  to  time.  There  is  comparatively 
little  information  on  the  costs,  wastes,  and  inefficiencies  of  marketing,  item  by 
item,  through  the  channels  of  distribution.  Such  information  is  fundamental  in 
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any  thorough  study  of  our  marketing  system.  It  would  focus  attention  on  weak 
spots  and  indicate  steps  for  improvements  which  might  be  taken  by  all  con¬ 
cerned,  Government  and  private  business. 

A  group  of  well-trained  people  familiar  with  the  marketing  system  and  working 
closely  with  farm  and  trade  organizations  and  State  institutions  could  produce 
significant  results,  not  only  as  to  possible  improvements  which  might  grow  out 
of  such  studies  but  to  provide  information  to  the  public  regarding  marketing 
costs  and  what  makes  up  the  margins  between  what  the  producer  receives  and 
what  the  consumer  pays.  Possible  economies  and  increased  efficiency  is  so  im¬ 
portant  to  agriculture  and  the  public  that  this  committee  may  want  to  make 
sure  that  adequate  attention  is  given  to  them.  By  following  such  a  course  the 
Government  will  be  continually  working  to  assist  farmers  in  moving  the  greatest 
Ijossible  quantity  of  products  to  market  with  reasonable  income  to  themselves, 
provide  consumers  with  an  abundant  supply  of  the  commodities  which  they  need 
to  make  up  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living,  assist  distributors  in  improving 
their  operations  both  from  an  economic  and  ethical  point  of  view,  and  in  the 
end  will  keep  the  marketing  of  farm  products  in  private  hands  and  minimize  the 
extent  to  which  Government  funds  have  to  be  used  in  marketing  operations  as  a 
means  of  price  support. 

I  think  this  point  is  especially  important.  It  means  having  people  who  know, 
or  can  be  trained  to  know,  the  actual  problems  and  methods  of  marketing,  and 
who  work  on  those  problems  just  as  the  scientists  have  laboriously  worked  out 
better  ways  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  production  and  whose  findings  have 
been  put  into  use  by  gradual  adoption  and  without  the  force  of  law.  Efficiency 
in  production  has  progressed  more  rapidly  than  efficiency  in  distribution.  If  this 
committee  can  lay  the  foundation  and  follow  It  up  to  develoi)  the  same  kind  of 
fact  finding  and  analysis  for  marketing  as  has  been  done  for  production,  I  believe 
results  will  follow  through  the  years  ahead  that  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kitchen,  from  the  SecVetary’s  letter  the  De¬ 
partment  seems  to  be  in  accord  with  the  objectives  of  the  legislation — 
the  only  difference  seems  to  be  as  to  the  mechanics. 

At  the  present  time  how  many  of  the  divisions  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  dealing  with  one  phase  or  another  of  marketing? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Of  course,  the  major  part  of  the  marketing  activities 
are  in  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Extension  Service  is  doing  some  work  in  marketing.  There  is 
some  research  work  on  marketing  being  done  by  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  The  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
Economics  also  is  doing  some  research  work  of  a  general  nature  in 
marketing,  and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  the  cooperative 
marketing  division  that  was  established  by  the  act  of  lh2f>. 

The  imiiortant  point  that  I  desire  to  make  to  the  committee,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  there  is  comparatively  little  intensive  research  work  be¬ 
ing  done  in  the  field  of  marketing  and  nothing  to  be  compai’ed  with 
what  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  in  the  field  of  production.  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  minimize  their  importance  in  the  field  of 
production  but  I  do  feel  we  should  bring  the  work  of  marketing  to  a 
comj)arative  level,  and  in  view  of  the  organizational  history  that  I 
pointed  out  in  the  statement  I  am  personally  convinced  that  until  the 
research  work  on  marketing  and  the  service  and  regulatory  work  that 
must  accompany  it  is  put  under  one  bureau,  with  people  whose  primary 
duties  are  devoted  to  developing  that  field  we  will  not  make  the 
progress  that  is  needed. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  men  in  the  Department— the  men  who  make’ 
the  policies — but  they  are  so  heavily  burdened  with  the  problems  of 
price  support,  of  buying  and  selling  commodities  and  the  handling  of 
production  action  programs  and  relief  feeding  programs  that  market¬ 
ing  is  not  receiving  the  attention  it  deserves. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kitchen,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  production 
and  marketing  activities  of  the  Department  are  under  one  head  and 
production  has  more  or  less  overshadowed  marketing.  There  is  no 
one  in  the  Department  employed  primarily  with  the  duty  of  looking 
after  the  marketing  activities? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  I  think  that  is  a  correct  statement.  I  would  like  to 
add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  terms  “Production  and  Marketing  Admin¬ 
istration”  may  be  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  because  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  does  not  have  within  it  research  work 
on  production ;  that  is  handled  in  the  Agricultural  Research  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  other  agencies,  and  the  point  I  was  making  in  my  statement 
is  that  we  should  elevate  marketing  research  to  the  same  level  as  re¬ 
search  in  production.  Under  this  bill  we  would  have  the  Agricultural 
Research  Administration  for  production  research  and  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Administration  to  be  responsible  for  marketing. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  someone  in  charge  of  marketing  charged 
with  the  duty  of  looking  after  marketing  activities. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Both  regulatory  and  research. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  There  ought  to  be  someone  in  the  Department  re¬ 
sponsible  for  marketing  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  And  who  would  not  be  burdened  with  the  problems 
of  price  support  and  other  similar  programs  not  directly  related  to 
marketing. 

Mr.  Hope.  Mr.  Kitchen,  you  just  mentioned  Production  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Administration  and  you  have  indicated  that  its  duties,  as  far 
as  the  term  “Marketing”  would  cover,  have  been  confined  to  action 
programs.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ICitchen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hope.  And  if  that  is  true  the  establishment  of  this  new  agency 
in  the  Department  to  conduct  research  in  marketing  and  carry  out 
related  activities  would  not  in  any  way  be  conflicting  or  a  duplication 
of  the  work  which  is  now  being  done  in  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  would  it? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  It  need  not  be ;  no,  Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Hope.  It  would  be  work  that  is  not  now  being  done  in  that 
organization;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  It  would  include  work  that  is  now  being  done,  plus 
the  very’  much  needed  additional  research  for  which  the  bill  provides, 
with  the  additional  funds  included  in  it. 

Mr.  Hope.  What  actual  functions  that  are  now  being  exercised  by 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  would  have  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  new  agency  if  this  bill  should  become  law  in  its  present 
form  ? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  If  you  have  a  copy  of  the  committee  print  in  front  of 
you,  Mr.  Hope,  you  will  notice  on  page  20,  beginning  in  line  10,  is  set 
out  a  list  of  the  activities  that  would  be  transferred  to  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Administration. 

And  in  that  same  subsection  reference  is  made  to  research  activities 
in  connection  with  marketing,  which  are  now  authorized.  There  are 
items  in  the  appropriation  act  which  permits  and  which  will  provide 
for  a  comparatively -Small  amount  of  money,  much  of  which  has  been 
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used  in  connection  with  the  developments  of  standards  for  farm 
products  and  there  is  some  work  in  connection  with  marketing  research 
being  done  with  section  32  funds  under  the  Agriculture  Adjustment 
Act,  which  deals  primarily  with  studies  for  modernizing  facilities  in 
terminal  markets.  Those  would  be  transferred.  And  then  the  serv¬ 
ices,  such  as  the  market  news  and  the  inspec^on,  would  also  be  put  into 
the  new  organization,  and  that  is  pretty  well  spelled  out  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Hope.  The  transfer  would,  of  course,  not  include  any  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  that  are  being  carried  out  by  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  which  relate  to  price  support,  Govermnent  purchases, 
and  that  type  oi  activity  ? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  No.  Subsection  (m)  on  page  20  of  the  committee 
print  specifically  prohibits  the  proposed  Administration  from  engag¬ 
ing  in  buying  and  selling  of  agriculture  products  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  price. 

Mr.  Hope.  You  are  familiar  with  the  personnel  and  functions  of 
the  Agricultural  Production  and  Marketing  Administration.  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  as  far  as  the  marketing 
end  is  concerned  that  the  Administration  is  concerning  itself  almost 
exclusively,  as  it  is  presently  set  up,  to  the  Government  buying  and 
selling  program  and  is  not  concerned  with  the  matter  of  research  and 
development  of  wider  markets  for  agriculture  products  or  any  related 
activity  ? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  I  think  that  is  approximately  correct,  Mr.  Hope. 
There  have  been  quite  a  few  changes  since  I  left  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  men  who  are 
in  the  most  responsible  administrative  positions  and  the  ones  who 
might  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  formulating  policy  are  not  men  who 
have  been  devoting  very  much  attention  to  marketing  activities  or 
the  improvement  of  the  present  marketing  system,  and  even  if  they 
were,  I  think,  it  would  also  be  fair  to  say  that  their  attention  is  so 
much  taken  up  with  buying  and  selling  operations  that  they  have  very 
little  time  to  give  to  it.  If  there  is  any  great  interest  in  developing 
real  intensive  research  in  the  field  of  marketing  to  improve  the  pres¬ 
ent  marketing  system  it  has  been  manifested  since  I  left  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Hope.  In  the  report  which  the  committee  has  received  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  reference  to  H.  R.  6692  there  was 
attached  to  the  report  submitted  on  this  bill  a  statement  which  out¬ 
lined  pracically  the  same  objectives  that  are  contained  in  6692,  but 
it  does  not  set  up  an  operating  agency  in  the  Department  but  gives  the 
power  to  the  Secretary  to  be  exercised  by  him.  I  would  like  to  have 
you  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  under  that  set-up  you  feel  we 
could  have  as  effective  a  program  of  research  and  study  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  those  studies  to  the  marketing  problem  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country  as  we  would  have  if  we  set  up  an  agency  as  is  done  in  H.  R. 
6692,  which  is  created  especially  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Naturally,  I  do  not  like  to  disagree  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  but  I  am  very  well  convinced,  Mr.  Hope,  that  until  there  is  an 
organization  in  the  Department  that  is  devoting  itself  to  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  your  bill  and  is  giving  its  entire  attention  to  the  matters 
therein  outlined  we  will  not  make  the  progress  that  should  be  made. 
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We  can  only  judge  what  would  be  done  by  the  past,  and  I  think  the 
history  of  the  organization  of  marketing  work  in  the  Department 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  there  has  been  no  stability  among  these  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  if  it  is  to  be  left  entirely  for  the  Department  to  move 
these  activities  about  every  time  there  is  a  change  in  the  head  of  the 
Department  or  a  new  group  develops  a  different  idea  of  organization 
I  would  expect  that  we  would  have  a  continuation  of  what  has  been 
going  on  over  the  last  5  or  6  years  with  little  real  progress  being  made 
in  the  field  of  marketing. 

I  see  no  reason  why  marketing  has  not  reached  the  point  of  im¬ 
portance  to  organize  in  the  Department  a  separate  administration, 
with  the  necessary  stability,  that  will  attract  qualified  people  who 
will  stay  with  it,  make  it  their  life  work,  and  try  to  develop  as  much 
service  to  the  producers  of  the  United  States  in  the  improvement  of 
the  distribution  system  as  we  have  done  in  the  improvement  of  pro¬ 
duction.  I  think  that  most  of  the  problems  that  will  come  before  this 
committee  in  the  next  several  years  in  relation  to  agriculture  will 
be  concerned  more  with  the  problems  of  distribution  than  they  will 
be  with  problems  of  production,  except  as  we  may  have  too  much 
production. 

Mr.  Hope.  And  if  we  do  have  too  much  production  it  will  be  all 
the  more  important. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hope.  Which  would  mean  that  we  should  give  more  attention 
to  the  question  of  marketing  and  distribution. 

iVIr.  Kitchen.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Hope.  Yes,  Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Mr.  Kitchen,  is  that  not  all  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  be  careful  to  try  to  protect  the  section  32  funds? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  Mr.  Cooley.  We  can 
argue  that  section  32  was  set  up  exclusively  to  pay  export  subsidies 
and  to  remove  seasonal  surpluses  of  commodities,  such  as  fruits  and 
vegetables,  that  were  not  included  in  the  basic  crops.  The  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  has  a  capital  funds,  as  I  recall  now,  of 
something  more  than  $4,000,000,000  and  is  the  chief  agency  to  sup¬ 
port  farm  prices.  Section  32  will  never  be  able  to  deal  with  all  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses,  if  we  are  considerating  agriculture  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  section  32  is  to  encourage  greater  domestic 
consumption,  and  if  we  should  take  10  percent  out  of  these  funds  and 
try  to  find  out  how  we  could  encourage  more  domestic  consumption 
in  the  United  States  by  doing  a  better  job  of  marketing,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  money  would  be  well  spent  and  that  by  so  doing 
we  could  reduce  to  some  extent  the  amounts  needed  to  be  spent  for 
buying  commodities  and  giving  them  away. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  would  not  be  well  spent,  but, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Poage,  if  this  is  for  a  good  cause,  why  should  we 
take  moiiey  that  has  already  been  earmarked  for  another  purpose  that 
has  done  so  much  good,  out  of  a  trust  fund  so  to  sqieak,  rather  than 
ap])ro])riating  it  directly  out  of  the  general  Treasury? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  But  a  part  of  that  money,  Mr.  Cooley,  is  being  used 
for  activities  other  than  purchase  or  export  subsidies. 

Mr.  Cooley.  As  in  the  school-lunch  iirogram. 
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IVIr.  Kitchen.  I  think  you  have  now  taken  care  of  the  school-lunch 
program;  I  think  that  has  been  taken  out  so  there  would  be  about 
$50,000,000  that  was  formerly  used  in  that  program  that  will  now  be 
available  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CooLET.  I  have  been  in  favor  of  that,  but  I  am  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  desirable  to  try  to  protect  section  32  funds  for  the 
special  purposes  for  which  the  Congress  set  that  money  aside. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  I  agree  with  that  thought.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  committee  understand,  and  I  think  the  Department  people  will 
bear  me  out  in  this,  that  some  of  the  section  32  funds  now  are  being 
used  on  various  marketing  research  activities,  and  of  course  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreements  Act  is  borne 
entirely  from  section  32  funds. 

Mr.  Pace.  Is  there  any  question  but  what  this  section  about  trans¬ 
ferring  the  section  32  funds  is  appropriation  on  a  legislative  bill,  and 
therefore  subject  to  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  I  would  hardly  feel  competent  to  advise  you.  on  that. 
I  thought  it  was  merely  an  undertaking  to  earmark  a  certain  part 
of  the  funds  that  Congress  had  already  provided  for  this  purpose. 
And  I  do  not  understand  that  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  bill  go 
beyond  the  authority  now  carried  in  section  32. 

Mr.  Pace.  I  do  not  know  of  any  greater  purpose  to  which  sec¬ 
tion  32  funds  could  be  put  than  to  expand  the  marketing  system  and 
trying  to  establish  an  orderly  marketing  system.  But  I  do  think 
that  the  time  has  come  when  this  committee  should  give  consideration 
to  revising  the  entire  section  32  legislation  to  decide  definitely  what 
we  are  going  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  I  should  think  that  would  be  entirely  proper.  If 
the  committee  decides  that  section  32  money  should  not  be  used  for 
the  purposes  here  indicated,  then  I  would  hope  that  these  same  pur¬ 
poses  would  be  provided  for  by  direct  appropriation. 

I  would  like  to  comment,  however,  that  I  think  we  would  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  on  marketing  research  done  if  we  could  use  section  32  funds, 
because  it  is  an  automatic  appropriation,  and  I  think  we  would  have 
somewhat  more  stability  in  the  development  of  a  program  than  we 
will  have  with  the  fluctations  that  inevitabl}^  occur  in  connection  with 
direct  appropriations. 

Mr.  Cooley.  If  10  percent  is  provided  you  would  have  the  same 
question  of  fluctuation ;  would  you  not  ? 

INIr.  Kitchen.  No.  The  committee  print  provides  for  a  definite 
fund  rather  than  a  percentage. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  see. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  is  the  objection  to  making  a  direct  ap})ropriatipn 
if  this  is  a  worthy  project?  If  this  is  a  direct  appropriation,  and  I 
think  probably  Mr.  Pace  is  right  that  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  if  it  is  an  appropriation.  And  if  it  is  an  authorization,  if 
we  have  got  to  have  an  appropriation  every  year,  wliy  not  make  the 
appropriation  directly  from  the  Treasury  ?  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  develop  is  that  if  this  is  an  appropriation  it  is  clearly  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

ISIr.  ICetchen.  I  would  not  know  about  whether  it  would  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order,  but  I  feel,  Mr.  Poage,  that  if  this  is  put  in  it  will 
make  certain  that  section  32  funds  could  be  used  for  tlie  purposes, 
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for  which  they  are  appropriated  and  which  are  consistent  with  this 
bill. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  If  this  is  just  an  appropriation  of  money  clearly  it  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  and  the  point  will  be  made.  And  if  it 
does  not  do  that  it  would  have  to  be  done  each  year. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  You  really  will  have  to  determine  that. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  And  if  it  has  to  be  done  eacli  year  why  should  we  take 
the  money  out  of  a  trust  fund  rather  than  take  it  out  of  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  If  this  is  held,  of  course,  to  be  nothing  but  an  author¬ 
ization  the  point  I  attempted  to  make  would  have  no  advantage,  but 
I  did  not  assume  that  that  would  be  the  interpretation. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  I  doubt  if  it  is ;  but  if  it  is  an  appropriation  on  a  legis¬ 
lative  bill  it  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  You  would  know  that  better  than  I. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  It  has  got  to  be  one  or  the  other ;  either  an  appropria¬ 
tion  or  an  authorization. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Yes. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  And  the  point  I  am  developing  is  this:  What  objection 
could  there  be,  if  this  is  a  worth-while  project,  to  appropriating  the 
money  directly  from  the  Treasury?  And  certainly  Uiis  is  for  a 
worth-while  purjDOse. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  It  certainly  is. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  I  think  it  should  stand  on  its  own  feet  rather  than  hav¬ 
ing  it  interfere  with  a  program  that  has  already  been  established  and, 

I  think,  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  in  operation. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  As  you  know,  the  requirements  for  the  use  of  sec¬ 
tion  32  funds  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  sometimes  a  large  balance 
has  been  left  over  because  no  one  can  predict  Avhen  these  surpluses  will 
develop,  especially  for  the  perishable  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Poage,  the  committee  will  have  to  adjourn  at 

II  o’clock  because  the  House  is  meeting  at  that  time.  Section  32  funds 
is  something  the  committee  can  deal  with  later.  Mr.  Kitchen  has  to 
leave  this  evening  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  I  would 
like  for  us  to  be  able  to  conclude  with  his  testimony  this  morning  if 
we  can. 

Mr.  Poage.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Pace.  Mr.  Kitchen,  I  notice  on  page  20,  in  subsection  (m), 
there  is  an  express  prohibition  against  this  new  agency  handling  the 
support-price  program. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pace.  I  am  wondering  if  it  is  the  smart  thing  to  do,  to  put  an 
absolute  prohibition  in.  We  have  a  situation  right  at  this  very  houi* 
that  will  illustrate  what  I  have  in  mind.  As  you  know,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  this  year  guaranteed  the  Irish-potato  producers  a  certain  mini¬ 
mum  price,  and  appeals  have  come  to  me  and  to  other  Members  of 
Congress,  particularly  from  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  that  at 
this  very  moment  they  have  a  world  of  potatoes  down  there.  The 
Department  has  put  a  support  price  on  them.  The  farmers  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  Department  take  them  over,  but  the  Department  can¬ 
not  use  them. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  just  by  reason  of  situations  of  that  kind,  that  there 
is  a  pretty  close  tie  between  the  Marketing  Administration  and  the 
support-price  program.  That  is  to  say,  if,  as  is  happening  now,  and 
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asaume  that  the  Marketing  Administration  were  set  up  as  is  proposed 
in  this  bill,  and  you  were  the  Administrator,  and  you  have  gone  out 
to  guarantee  the  producers  a  support  price  under  a  law,  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  build  up  the  machinery  necessary  to  find  markets,  I  do  not 
see  why  we  should  write  into  the  bill  at  the  same  time  that  this  agency 
should  not  handle  support-price  operations.  I  do  not  quite  see  the 
wisdom  of  writing  into  the  bill  a  statement  that  you  could  or  that  you 
could  not  come  in  and  handle  the  support-price  program.  Do  you  see 
the  point  I  am  making  ? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  This  is  intended,  as  I  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation,  Mr.  Pace,  to  say  that  the  new  Administration  should  not 
actually  go  down  to  North  Carolina,  for  instance,  and  buy  potatoes ;  to 
look  after  the  purchase  and  sale  of  those  potatoes. 

Mr.  Pace.  May  be  it  should  do  that.  Suppose  you  are  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  and  you  found  it  necessary  to  give  financial  assistance,  or  to 
make  loans,  or  to  engage  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  agricultural 
products,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  price;  or  suppose  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  should  want  to  use  this  administration,  and  has 
guaranteed  the  price  for  Irish  potatoes,  sweetpotatoes,  or  beans;  or 
suppose  it  has  been  determined  that  there  should  be  an  increase  in 
production  of  potatoes;  should  not  the  administration  have  the  au- 
^thority  to  handle  the  support  program  ? 

The  point  I  am  making  is  not  whether  this  should  be  done  or  should 
not  be  done,  but  the  wisdom  of  writing  in  the  law  an  absolute  prohibi¬ 
tion  under  which  it  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  I  am  a  little  afraid,  Mr.  Pace,  that  if  you  do  not  write 
it  in  we  will  have  the  same  situation  we  have  had.  Certainly  this  pro¬ 
posed  administration  would  have  as  one  of  its  primary  functions  that 
of  trying  to  find  new  outlets  for  these  potatoes. 

Mr.  Pace.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  And  the  pnrpose  would  be  to  help  move  them ;  per¬ 
haps  to  encourage  special  sales  campaign  to  get  them  moved,  insofar 
as  practicable,  without  the  Government  having  to  step  into  the 
picture. 

Mr.  Pace.  Yes;  but  you  have  a  situation  like  this:  Somebody  is 
furnishing  money. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pace.  Some  department,  or  division  is  furnishing  money  and 
is  responsible  for  the  proper  handling  of  the  price  support  program. 
You  would  not  be  financially  responsible,  not  immediately  concerned 
about  the  support  program.  You  only  job  would  be  to  go  down  there 
and  move  the  potatoes. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  But  the  new  administration  would  not  do  the  actual 
buying  and  selling — the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  do 
that. 

Mr.  Pace.  I  understand  you  would  not.  Your  purpose  would  be 
to  market  the  commodities  on  which  the  Department  has  given  a  sup¬ 
port  price,  and  under  those  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
would  have  an  immediate  concern  not  only  in  the  marketing  but  in 
saving  every  dollar  you  could. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  I  do  not  see  that  this  prohibition  would  interfere 
with  that. 
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Mr.  Hope.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
thing  that  we  are  trying  to  do  here ;  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
set  up  a  research  agency  or  whether  you  are  simply  going  to  continue 
the  present  program  which  we  have  in  the  marketing  set-up  that  we 
.  have  down  there. 

!-  ■  What  we  hope  to  do  under  a  research  program  of  this  kind  in  mar¬ 
keting  is  to  develpp,  not  Government  markets  or  outlets  for  these  com- 
■  modities,  but  the  normal,  natural  markets  for  them,  so  that  we  shall 
not  have  o  have  Government  support  prices  for  these  commodities. 
If  you  do  have  to  have^-them,  we  have  an  agency  already  set  up 
down  there  and  functioning  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Pace.  I  get  your  thought  there.  Assume  this  agency  is  es- 
1  tablished.  Then  it  is  your  idea  that  the  Commodity  Credit  should 
announce  the  suppoit  program  and  administer  the  support  program, 
but  that  this  agency  should  handle  the  marketing  of  the  commodities 
supported  by  the  program. 

Mr.  Hope.  I  do  not  think  this  agency  should  handle  marketing  at 
all.  It  should  conduct  research.  It  should  not  handle  marketing  any 
more  than  the  Production  Kesearch  Administration  goes  out  and  oper¬ 
ates  farms.  My  notion  is  that  the  information  developed  by  this 
agency  should  be  available  to  everybody — the  trade,  the  producer,  the 
consumer,  and  to  the  Production  Marketing  Administration,  as  far  as. 

I  that  goes — but  it  should  not  operate  as  an  actual  agency. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  May  I  use  an  illustration  there?  Year  before  last, 
Mr.  Pace,  there  was  a  tremendous  crop  of  peaclies  in  Georgia.  People 
thought  we  would  have  to  buy  peaches  in  the  Department  to  support 
the  price.  The  organization  that  I  am  now  with  made  a  special  effort 
and  put  on  a  special  drive  through  the  trade  to  handle  Georgia 
peaches.  The  result  was  that  the  peach  crop  was  marketed  at  prac¬ 
tically  ceiling  prices  without  the  Govern^nent  having  to  buy  a  single 
car.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  this  Administration  would  do ;  but  if 
the  situation  developed  that  peaches  had  to  be  bought,  then  let  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  buy  them  and  take  care  of  them.  This 
[Administration  would  not.  That  is  the  difference. 

MrrPAUE:  If  I  get  your  id^a  und  Mr.  Hope’s,  you  wOitldTe  stahltmg'-- 
by  merely  as  an  advisory  agency  telling  how  to  market  them  and  where 
to  market  them. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Develop  information  through  research  and  every 
other  means  to  make  the  commercial  system  function  better  and  handle 
j  the  products  just  so  far  as  they  can  be  handled. 

Mr.  Pace.  As  I  understand  it,  then,  this  agency  would  handle  the 
rejDorting  of  quantities  of  production  and  daily  market  prices. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Oh,  yes;  the  daily  market  prices  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  this  bill  does  not  require  the  crop-reporting  service  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  put  in  this 
proposed  administration. 

Mr.  Pace.  You  think  this  prohibition  should  be  in  here? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  provisions. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  language  at 
the  bottom  of  pages  22  and  23.  Do  you  think  that  language  is  broad 
enough  to  authorize  the  desired  amount  of  cooperation  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  ? 
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Mr.  Kitchen.  I  believe  it  is,  Mr.  Cooley.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  pretty 
broad. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  have  been  very  anxious  to  see  the  marketing  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Federal  Government  and  State  agencies  coordinated  and 
functioning  together. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  That  is  right.  I  think  this  would  permit  that  to  be 
carried  out.  So  far  as  I  know — I  have  not  talked  with  many — but 
I  understand  a  number  of  the  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  feel  that 
this,  while  it  will  not  do  what  they  wanted  in  the  bill  that  you  had 
introduced,  it  would  make  a  good  workable  basis  for  cooperation. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Kitchen,  the  hour  of  adjournment  has 
arrived,  and  I  know  that  there  are  other  questions  that  the  committee 
members  would  like  to  have  answered.  We  will  keep  the  hearings 
open  so  that  the  other  committee  members  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  develop  their  thought  on  this  legislation,  and  we  thank  you  for 
your  appearance. 

]\Ir.  VooRHis.  I  have  a  statement  that  I  would  like  to  file  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  rabbit  producers  in  my 
section. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  statement  will  be  inserted 
in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Statement  by  Congkessman  Jerky  Voorhis  to  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
Concerning  Need  for  Expansion  of  Research  on  Domestic  Rabbits 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have  been  asked  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  domestic  rabbits  in  southern  California,  where  this  branch  of  animal 
husbandry  is  largely  concentrated,  to  speak  for  them  on  this  bill.  Needless  to 
say,  the  rabbit  producers  are  very  much  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

For  many  years  this  industry  has  been  in  great  need  of  more  intensified 
study  on  certain  diseases  which  have  plagued  it.  Notable  among  these  is  the 
dhsease  commonly  called  “bloat”.  The  development  of  effective  means  of  com¬ 
bating  and  controlling  this  disease  would  perhaps  be  the  greatest  boon  to  the 
rabbit  breeders  of  the  country  that  could  be  provided  for  them.  In  order  to 
make  this  possible,  it  is  necessary  that  more  adequate  equipment  for  the  study 
of  disease  and  disease  control  be  provided  at  the  Fontana  Experimental  Station 
in  B‘'ontana,  Calif.  It  is  also  of  basic  importance  that  this  disease  work,  not  only 
on  bloat,  but  on  other  diseases  be  brought  down  closer  to  the  commerical  rab¬ 
bi  try.  In  ofher  words,  the  problem  should  be  studied  not  only  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  vi^  V,  but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  who  is  attempting  to 
make  his  living  out  of  the  production  of  rabbits.  Furthermore,  the  results  of 
the  resear-di  should  be  made  readily  available  to  the  producers  and  there  should 
be  constant  consultation  between  the  individual  producers  and  the  people  con¬ 
ducting  the  re.search  work. 

There  is  need  also  for  additional  grounds  and  equipment  to  carry  on  research 
in  the  nutritional  field  and  in  the  field  of  general  management  practices,  in¬ 
cluding  housing,  feeding  and  the  general  operations  affecting  rabbit  husbandry. 
In  these  fields,  great  good  could  be  accomplished  particularly  if  the  research 
work  is  carried  on  in  close  cooperation  with  the  rabbit  breeders  themselves, 
so  that  the  best  practices  worked  out  by  the  men  practically  engaged  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  could  form  the  basis  of  the  research  work  and  so  that  the  research  work 
could  proceed  from  that  point  towards  still  further  improvements.  In  these 
matters,  once  again  the  all-important  thing  is  a  close  and  cooperative  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  research  stations  conducted  by  the  Government  and  the  people 
actually  engaged  in  the  industry. 

Another  field  where  there  is  need  for  expanded  research  work  is  in  the  field  of 
breeding,  where  it  i.s  most  important  to  study  the  practices  now  followed  by  the 
most  successful  of  the  breeders  and  to  proceed  from  that  point  to  the  development 
of  the  best  and  most  effective  standard  breeding  practices,  including  such  basic 
matters  as  the  number  of  kindlings  per  year  per  doe  which  will  yield  optimum 
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results,  the  number  of  young  each  doe  should  be  expected  to  rear,  the  proper 
age  of  both  does  and  bucks  for  best  breeding  results,  and  the  comparative 
desirability  of  cross  breeding  and  line  breeding.  Here,  again,  it  is  all  important 
that  the  results  of  the  research  be  made  available  in  practical  fashion  to  the 
people  engaged  in  the  industry.  It  should  also  be  stressed  with  great  vigor  that 
the  results  of  nutritional  research,  as  they  relate  to  the  best  feeding  practices 
and  the  best  feeds,  to  be  used,  should  be  distributed  in  complete  detail  to  the 
industry  itself.  This  brings  us  to  the  importance  of  carrying  on  research  which 
can  enable  the  producers  of  rabbits  to  have  intimate  knowledge  of  the  best  types 
of  feed  that  are  a\milable  and  which  they  may  use  for  their  animals.  It  is  most 
important  that  rabbit  producers  be  not  dependent  upon  commercial  mixed  feeds 
about  which  they  have  little  basic  knowledge,  but  that  information  be  developed 
for  them  concerning  the  basic  nutritional  elements  which  are  necessary  for 
optimum  results. 

Finally,  it  is  most  important  that  research  he  conducted  in  the  vei’y  important 
field  of  marketing  and  purchasing  practices  in  order  that  necessary  supplies  for 
the  industry  may  be  obtained  by  producers  at  the  most  reasonable  cost  and  in 
order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  narrow  as  much  as  possible  the  spread  between 
what  the  producer  receives  and  what  the  consumer  pays  for  his  product. 

The  field  of  research  in  the  rabbit  industry  which  is  as  yet  relatively  untouched 
is  that  of  byproducts  which  might  be  available  by  utilization  of  the  many  vital 
parts  of  the  animal  which  now  are  largely  wasted.  The  meat  packing  industry 
generally  has  gone  a  very  long  distance  in  utilizing  practically  every  portion  of 
the  animals  which  it  slaughters.  Nothing  less  than  this  should  be  the  goal  with 
regard  to  research  on  domestic  rabbits ;  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  were 
this  ob.iective  earnestly  sought,’  the  results  would  be,  not  only  to  substantially 
increase  the  prosperity  of  the  rabbit  industry,  but  also  to  benefit  the  nation  as  a 
whole  vei'y  substantially. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  producers  of  rabbits  are  very  much 
in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill  and  that  they  look  forward  to  substantial 
benefits  for  their  industry  as  a  result  of  it. 

Mr.  Gatiiings.  Mr.  H.  K.  Thatcher,  director  of  the  division  of 
agriculture  and  industry  of  the  Arkansas  Resources  and  Development 
Commission,  is  here  today,  and  I  would  like  very  much  for  him  to 
be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Thatcher  right  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  K.  THATCHER,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE  AND  INDUSTRY,  ARKANSAS  RESOURCES  AND  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Thatcher.  My  name  is  H.  K.  Thatcher  and  I  am  t'le  director 
of  the  division  of  agriculture  and  industry  of  the  Arkans  a  ^Resources 
and  Development  Commission  with  headquarters  at  Little,  Rock,  Ark. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  two  bills  now  under  discussion 
by  this  committee,  namely,  the  Flannagan  bill  which  seeks  to  provide 
additional  moneys  for  research  work  in  agriculture  with  stress  being 
laid  upon  the  industrial  utilization  of  agricultural  products,  and  the 
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Hope  bill  which  provides  for  the  organization  of  a  special  agency 
whose  sole  purpose  it  is  to  develop  a  satisfactory  distribution  and 
marketing  service  for  agricultural  products. 

I  understand  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  consolidate  these 
two  bills  and  this  seems  desirable,  provided  the  duties  of  the  various 
agencies  are  spelled  out  in  clear  enough  terms  so  that  duplication  and 
overlapping  of  authorities  will  be  eliminated  and  proper  coordination 
and  cooperation  can  be  had  with  State  and  private  agencies  interested 
in  the  field  of  agricultural  research  and  marketing. 

At  this  particular  time  I  wish  to  briefly  place  before  you  the 
necessity  for  additional  research  and  marketing  work  for  that  all¬ 
purpose  crop  called  the  soybean. 

The  soybean  is  a  very  old  crop,  having  its  origin  somewhere  in 
China,  with  its  uses  almost  legendary.  Not  much  attention  was  paid 
to  this  crop  in  the  United  States  until  about  1915  and  acreages  did 
not  become  substantial  until  around  1921  when  there  were  less  than 
one-half  million  acres  planted  in  the  United  States.  This  acreage 
grew  at  a  rate  of  about  1,000,000  acres  per  year  until  in  1941  approxi¬ 
mately  6,000,000  acres  were  harvested  for  beans  in  the  United  States. 
At  this  period  rapid  acreage  expansion  took  place  until  in  1945  there 
were  10,873,000  acres  harvested  for  beans  with  a  production  of 
191,722,000  bushels. 

Soybeans  are  grown  in  practically  every  State  in  the  Union,  with 
30  States  having  sufficient  acreage  to  be  considered  as  soybean  pro¬ 
ducing  States  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board. 

Besides  soybeans  that  are  grown  for  beans  alone,  all  of  the  States 
produce  nearly  as  many  acres  for  hay  and  soil  improvement  crops  as 
they  do  for  beans. 

In  1945,  according  to  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  the  10  leading 
soybean  producing  States,  ranked  in  production  order,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Illinois  (1),  Iowa  (2),  Indiana  (3),  Ohio  (4),  Missouri  (5), 
Minnesota  (G),  Arkansas  (7),  Kansas  (8),  North  Carolina  (9),  and 
Virginia  (10). 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  there  has  already  been  a  tremendous 
amount  of  research  work  done  in  soybean  production.  This  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  increased  acreage  produced  each  year.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  still  much  work  to  be  done  in  order  to  permit  the  economic 
expansion  of  this  valuable  farm  crop. 

Incentive  for  expansion  will  come  as  new  uses  for  the  crop  and  its 
byproducts  are  found.  Your  committee  is  urged  to  provide  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  funds  to  do  all  the  required  research  in  order  to 
expand  the  industrial  uses  of  this  crop. 
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To  show  you  at  a  glance  the  versatility  of  this  crop,  I  am  submitting 
as  a  part  of  this  statement  a  chart  showing  the  present  known  uses 
of  the  soybean : 

PRESENT  KNOWN  USES  OF  SOYBEANS 


Plants 


Meal. 


Oil 


Beans _ ■ 


Green  beans. 


f  Green  manure 

/Diabetic  foods 

1  Forage 

Bread 

1  Pasture 

Cakes 

ISoiling 

/Breakfast  foods 

Muffins 

Flour.-- _ _ 

Biscuits 

/Celluloid  substitute 

Infant  food 

Pastry 

Human  food . . 

Soy  milk 

Pancakes 

Stock  feed 

Bean  curd 

Macaroni 

I  Fertilizer 

Soy  sauce 

Crackers 

Glue 

Vegetable  casein  • 

iBean  powder 

\Sausage  filler 

Water  paints 

Automobile  parts 

.Plastic  materials . . 

Glycerin 

Enamels 

Electrical  machine  parts 

Parts  for  novelties,  etc. 

Varnishes 

Butter  substitute 

Food  products--  _ 

Lard  substitute 

Waterproof  goods 

Edible  oils 

Linoleum 

Paints 

Celluloid 

Salad  oils 

Rubber  substitutes 

Hard  soaps 

Soap  stock _ 

Soft  soaps 

Printing  ink 
Lubricating 

Core  binder 

Special  detergents 

Candies 

Leather  tanning 

Lecithin _ _ 

Candy  manufacture 
Medicine 

Emulsifier 

1 

Fresh 

Dried 

/Stock  feed 

Bean  curd- . . 

Smoked 

Soy  sauce 

Condensed  soy  milk 

Fermented 

Vegetable  milk--  . 

Canned  soy  milk 

Boiled  beans 

Fresh  soy  milk 

Paper  sizing 

Baked  beans 

Soy  milk  powder 

Soy  casein . 

Paints 

Soups 

Textile  dressing 

Coffee  substitute 

Waterproofing  for  textiles 

Roasted  beans 

• 

Drugs 

Breakfast  foods 

Synthetic  wool 

VBean  sprouts 

[Green  vegetables 
Canned  vegetables 
[Salads 


We  in  Arkansas  are  intensely  interested  in  the  expansion  of  our 
soybean  crop.  During  the  10-year  average  of  1934  to  1943,  we  planted 
389,000  acres  of  soybeans  in  the  State,  In  1945  we  planted  a  total  of 
498,000  acres  of  soybeans  for  all  purposes.  During  the  years  of  1934 
to  1943,  the  average  yearly  harvest  of  beans  was  1,139,000  bushels.  In 
1945  we  harvested  3,344,000  bushels.  This  shows  our  expansion  in 
soybean  production,  and  we  feel  that  this  production  figure  can  be 
economically  increased  and  will  be  increased  in  direct  ratio  to  our 
knowledge  of  utilizing  the  various  component  parts  of  the  soybean 
plant  and  the  various  products  of  the  bean  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  also  that  about  85  percent  of  the  soybean  expansion  in  Arkansas 
has  taken  place  in  the  fertile  Mississippi  River  Delta  of  northeast 
Arkansas  represented  in  Congress  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Gathings,  a  member 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 

Since  the  soybean  is  not  only  a  “soiling”  plant  but  furnishes  food 
for  both  man  and  animals  and,  through  the  process  of  chemistry,  can 
provide  clothing,  medicine,  plastics,  and  a  host  of  commercial  ingre¬ 
dients  almost  too  numerous  to  mention,  the  future  of  the  crop  is  almost 
unlimited.  We  believe  in  the  future  of  the  soybean  and  again  urge 
the  committee  to  provide  amply,  but  wisely,  for  future  research  with 
this  valuable  crop. 

(Whereupon,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Friday,  June  21, 1946.) 
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rHIDAY,  JUNE  21,  1946 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  W.  Flannagan,  Jr.  (chair¬ 
man)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  the  State  commissioners  of  agri¬ 
culture.  I  have  been  furnished  a  list,  and  I  presume  that  the  witnesses 
are  to  be  called  upon  as  they  appear  on  this  list. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  House  is  meeting  this  morning  at  11  o’clock. 
I  am  afraid  we  are  not  going  to  have  the  time  to  get  through  with  all 
the  commissioners  that  desire  to  appear. 

The  first  on  the  list  is  Mr.  W.  Kerr  Scott,  commissioner  of  agricul¬ 
ture  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you, 
Mr.  Scott. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  KERR  SCOTT,  COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FOR  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my  name 
is  W.  Kerr  Scott.  I  am  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  for  the  State 
of  North  Carolina;  chairman  of  the  Marketing  Committee  of  the 
Secretaries,  Directors,  and  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  for  the 
United  States,  and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

In  this  marketing  legislation  our  group  has  been  interested  for  a 
long  time,  and  historically  so ;  we  have  been  interested  longer  than  any 
other  organization  in  the  United  States,  for  the  reason  that  the  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  have  been  created  longer  and  have  been 
in  the  picture  longer. 

In  drawing  up  the  Purnell  Act  back  a  good  many  years  ago  the 
Purnell  Act  proposed  as  a  part  of  its  work  to  do  work  on  marketing 
research  and  in  the  field  of  marketing,  and  the  commissioners,  secre¬ 
taries,  and  directors  of  agriculture  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union 
were  asked  to  join  in  to  help  secure  the  passage  of  the  Purnell  Act  with 
the  idea  of  getting  some  of  the  funds  for  marketing  research.  If  you 
will  check  back  into  the  various  States  over  a  long  period  of  years  you 
will  find  that  the  money  secured  by  tlie  Purnell  Act  in  many  States 
never  went  for  research  in  marketing.  Those  funds  were  dissipated 
in  other  projects  in  the  general  field  of  agriculture  that  may  have 
been  worth  while  within  themselves  but  they  were  not  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 
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The  Chairman.  To  what  extent,  Mr.  Scott,  were  those  funds  used 
for  marketing  research? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  would  say  that  it  would  vary  in  the  various  States, 
Over  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  they  are  some  of  my  friends 
now  who  are  working  in  the  State  departments  of  agriculture  and  in 
the  research  division  could,  if  they  wanted  to,  bear  out  the  testimony 
that  the  funds  were  not  always  used  for  marketing  research  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

When  I  became  commissioner  of  agriculture  for  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  one  of  the  very  first  things  that  became  evident  right  out  of 
the  depression  was  that  the  depression  at  least  partially  was  caused 
through  lack  of  a  proper  distribution  system.  Of  course,  the  depres¬ 
sion  was  not  entirely  due  to  that,  but  partly  so.  And  that  became  one 
of  the  major  things  that  I  was  interested  in,  and  it  was  found  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  that  the  Federal  G  )vernment  and  the  State 
government  were  spending  $100  on  production  of  farm  crops  for  every 
dollar  they  were  sjiending  on  distribution  of  farm  crops  or  of  finding 
through  research  ways  of  distributing  or  better  methods  of  distribu¬ 
tion;  that  was  the  Federal  and  State  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Scott,  that  was  100  to  1  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Around  100  to  1. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  condition  prevail  in  most  of  the  States? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes.  That  was  by  State,  and  I  think  if  you  check  you 
will  find  that  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  all  Federal  funds 
that  are  going  into  the  general  field  of  agriculture  at  the  present  time 
are  going  into  the  field  of  production  and  not  into  the  field  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 

We  people  on  the  farm  and  those  who  are  interested  in  farming 
generally  recognize  that  after  a  crop  is  actually  made  in  the  field 
that  it  is  only  half  over ;  it  has  got  to  be  harvested  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  consumer;  in  other  words,  half  of  the  work  is  involved 
in  that  end.  And  that  would  be  true  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  where 
you  are  interested  in  production  of  a  crop,  you  have  got  to  give  the 
same  amount  of  energy  and  time  needed  in  the  distribution  of  that 
crop. 

We  now  know  that  distribution  is  a  very  complex  problem.  And 
I  think  that  a  p%rt  of  the  reason,  especially  at  the  State  level,  is  that 
many  of  the  colleges  have  shied  away  from  actually  doing  the  work 
that  is  essential  principally  because  they  have  never  learned  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  getting  into  the  clistribution  problem.  And,  just  to  cite  one 
little  illustration  of  what  I  have  in  mind,  and  this  same  thing  will 
happen  in  many  other  fields.  At  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.,  we  plowed 
under  the  garden  peas  and  the  cabbage  because  there  was  no  market 
for  that  cabbage,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  papers  were  full  of  ap¬ 
peals  for  products  to  go  to  foreign  countries  and  for  products  in 
the  various  markets  of  this  country.  Now  there  was  a  place  for 
those  garden  peas  and  there  was  a  place  for  the  cabbage,  but  yet 
all  the  angles  of  harvesting  it  and  getting  it  ready  for  market  and 
the  machinery  set  up  at  the  proper  time  is  another  matter. 

Now  that  is  going  to  happen  to  a  certain  extent  anyway;  you  aTe 
going  to  have  problems  of  that  kind. 

We  in  the  various  departments  of  agriculture  are  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  research  work.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
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mittee  to  the  fact  that  at  the  State  levels  the  Extension  Service  grew 
out  of  the  various  State  departments  of  agriculture,  and  the  research 
program  in  the  various  land-grant  colleges  at  the  State  level,  grew 
out  of  the  State  departments  of  agriculture  of  the  various  States,  in 
many  instances,  and  were  financed  on  the  State  level,  but  now  under 
the  land -grant  college  system  the  organizations  woi’king  more  directly 
with  the  Federal  Government  are  now  doing  one  thing  that  I  think 
that  you  Members  of  Congress  ought  to  carefully  watch. 

I  do  not  believe  that  you  are  getting  the  full  benefits  of  all  the 
money  that  you  are  putting  into  the  land-grant  colleges  for  the  simple 
reason  that  in  the  land-grant  colleges  just  as  in  the  departments  of 
agriculture,  we  have  the  land-grant  college  problems — and  I  am  not 
saying  and  would  not  say  anything  detrimental  to  them,  because  it 
may  haj)pen  in  my  own  organization,  we  have  various  State  depart¬ 
ments  ok  agriculture  that  are  not  functioning  any  too  well ;  and  we 
have  the  various  land-grant  colleges  in  the  field  of  agriculture  that 
are  not  functioning  any  too  well,  and  when  you  center  all  the  activities 
there  you  do  not  get  the  results  you  ought  to  have. 

That  is  the  reason  the  Federal  Government  in  setting  up  the  Soil 
Conservation  Sei'vice  had  to  go  out  of  the  Extension  Service  to  get 
full  coverage  all  over  the  United  States;  that  is  the  reason  in  setting 
up  the  triple  A  they  had  to  set  up  an  organization  separate  from  the 
various  extension  services,  and  at  various  other  places.  So  if  you  will 
look  into  it  you  will  find  that  even  in  the  State  departments  of  agricul¬ 
ture  we  have  instances  where  they  do  not  function  so  well. 

And,  in  this  research  bill  that  you  have  under  consideration,  and  I 
want  to  come  back  to  it  a  little  further :  There  was  introduced  several 
years  ago  a  bill  known  as  the  Bailey  bill,  and  that  asked  for  funds  for 
marketing  in  the  various  departments  of  agriculture.  The  land-grant, 
the  Extension  Service,  the  researcli  people,  together  with  the  Farm 
Bureau,  dumped  on  that  bill  and  killed  it  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  said  it  did  not  include  them  in  the  program. 

So,  we  said  all  right,  we  are  not  trying  to  keep  you  out  of  the 
program.  So,  the  Cooley-Bailey  bill  was  introduced  and  for  some 
reason  or  another  they  killed  it,  saying  they  were  not  properly  in  the 
program.  And  they  said  the  program  should  include  all  three.  So 
there  was  introduced  a  bill  proposing  to  include  the  Extension  Service, 
the  research  people,  and  the  Marketing  Division  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  agriculture,  and  in  doing  that  why  they  wind  up  by  certain 
provisions  being  put  in  H.  R.  1690,  asking  for  their  funds  separately, 
and  they  got  it  after  killing  ours,  when  we  asked  it,  using  the  Farm 
Bureau  to  help  see  that  it  should  be  included. 

Then  there  came  out  H.  R.  1690,  that  gave  the  funds  to  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  to  do  marketing  work.  Then  you  come  along  here  with 
the  bill  that  I  understand  the  chairman  has  just  introduced.  After 
the  Extension  people  got  the  money  they  came  up  here,  and  the  land- 
grant  colleges  plead  with  us  not  to  interfere  with  the  bill,  and  through 
courtesy  we  did  not  say  an3dhing  about  it  one  way  or  another  and  let 
them  go  ahead  and  they  got  their  money.  Then  we  had  an  agi-ee- 
ment  with  the  research  people  in  the  States  and  with  the  national 
organization  that  we  will  present  a  bill  jointly  and  we  asked  for  funds 
jointly  for  research  and  for  funds  to  work  in  the  field  of  marketing. 
Now  what  happened  there  I  do  not  know,  but  I  find  that  they  have 
come  out  with  a  separate  bill. 
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Now,  coming  down  to  the  present  bill,  I  would  like  to  say  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  believe  you  have  got  to  combine  all  the  various  mar¬ 
keting  activities  of  agriculture  that  are  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  some  of  those  agencies  that  are  in  the  departments  of 
agriculture  and  bring  them  all  under  one  head. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  general  marketing  program  can  be  coordinated 
with  the  activities  scattered  all  over  the  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Scott,  this  bill  does  consolidate  the  activities 
of  the  Department  under  one  administration,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  made  to  function 
otherwise.  I  think  it  is  essential  for  its  operation.  I  do  not  believe 
you  can  have  the  proper  service  performed  and  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  work  as  effectively  unless  it  is  coordinated  under  one  head. 

As  to  where  you  are  to  get  the  funds,  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  money  come  out  of  section  32  funds,  but 
I  have  no  particular  views  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  something  the  committee  will  have  to  pass 
upon.  There  is  going  to  be  opposition  offered  to  the  use  of  section  32 
funds.  I  think  it  should  be  taken  care  of  by  a  direct  appropriation, 
and  the  committee  should  recommend  a  direct  appropriation,  but  that 
is  one  of  the  problems  which  the  committee  will  have  to  consider  care¬ 
fully.  One  of  the  advantages  of  using  section  32  funds  is  in  knowing 
you  will  have  a  fund  that  is  going  to  be  stable  for  years. 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  you  would  not  have  to  depend  upon  the 
decision  of  a  committee  to  recommend  the  appropriation  from  year 
to  year. 

^Alr.  Scott.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  But  whether  the  money  should  come  out  of  section 
32  funds  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  II  is  a  problem  we 
have  got  to  consider  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Scott.  We  are  not  particularly  interested  in  just  how  you 
secure  the  funds,  but  we  are  interested  in  seeing  that  the  work  is 
done. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  received  a  report  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  which  the  objectives  set  out  in  title  II  are  approved 
in  general,  but  opposition  is  expressed  to  the  consolidation  in  the 
Department  which  title  II  attempts  to  bring  about. 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  understand  from  your  testimony  that  you 
are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  this  consolidation  be  brought  about, 
and  that  the  administration  for  marketing  would  not  be  able  to  func¬ 
tion  in  an  efficient  manner  until  that  is  done ;  and  that  someone  must 
be  in  charge  of  the  marketing  activities. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  think  that  is  just  as  fundamental  as  it  is  to  have  a 
man  in  charge  of  production  or  utilization  research.  ■ 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  glad  to  have  your  opinion  on 
that  phase  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  think  it  is  just  as  fundamental. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  firmly  of  that  opinion. 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes.  And  in  the  bill  which  Mr.  Hope  has  presented 
I  would  like  to  say  very  strongly  that  we  are  very  much  interested 
to  see  that  at  the  State  level,  where  you  provide  for  doing  research 
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work  at  the  State  or  regional  level  with  the  land-grant  colleges,  that 
work  be  done  on  research  with  the  other  State  agencies,  farm  or¬ 
ganizations,  or  private  business. 

I  think  that  is  very,  very  important.  In  fact  I  would  say  that  in 
the  general  agriculture  picture  that  that  is  far  more  important  than 
you  might  realize.  I  can  give  you  an  illustration  to  bear  out  that 
point  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  I  am  talking  about 
my  own  folks  now,  and  I  am  not  saying  anything  behind  their  backs 
that  I  have  not  said  to  them  heretofore,  but  we  found  that  research 
people,  in  our  State  were  not  interested,  at  the  State  level,  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  Turkish  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  tobacco? 

Mr.  Scott.  Turkish.  The  Duke  University  tobacco  interests  re¬ 
alized  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  one  of  the  European  countries 
would  overrun  Turkey,  either  Germany  or  Eussia,  and  that  would 
or  could  cut  off  the  Tui'kish  tobacco  that  goes  with  the  blends  of 
tobacco  put  out  in  this  country;  so  they  set  out  to  get  a  Turkish 
tobacco  grown  in  this  country,  and  they  got  it. 

We  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  realized  they  controlled  the 
test  farming  program  on  that,  but  the  research  people  did  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  any  research  in  growing  a  Turkish  type  of  tobacco. 

The  tobacco  interests  appealed  for  somebody  to  do  something. 
They  appealed  through  Duke  University,  and  Duke  University  asked 
us  would  we  furnish  our  facilities,  of  the  State  department  of  agri¬ 
culture  to  do  work  on  research  of  this  kind  and  we  told  them  we 
would. 

They  did  that  research  work  for  10  years,  and  we  have  developed 
a  Turkish  type  of  tobacco  which  we  think  is  superior  even  to  the 
original. 

That  is  an  illustration  of  how  you  can  have  a  State  agency — and 
I  am  not  just  talking  about  wliat  takes  place  in  North  Carolina  alone, 
because  there  are  15  or  20  other  States  of  the  Union  where  you  are 
going  to  find  groups  of  people  into  which  you  funnel  all  of  the 
research  funds  for  marketing  activities,  where  you  will  have  a  group 
of  them  who  will  not  have  the  vision  in  that  particular  direction. 
They  are  fine  men;  they  are  intelligent,  and  they  may  be  energetic 
and  have  foresight  in  a  general  field,  but  for  some  reason  do  not 
want  to  engage  in  a  particular  work  of  this  type.  And  I  think  the 
research  people  at  the  State  level  are  going  to  fight  this,  and  fight 
it  hard.  That  is  where  you  will  find  the  opposition. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  say  they  will  fight  it  at  the  State 
level  ? 

Mr.  Cooley.  Because  you  think  they  would  like  to  have  some  of 
the  money  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  That  they  would  like  to  have  some  of  these  provisions 
taken  out. 

Mr.  Hope.  What  you  mean  to  say,  as  I  understand  you,  is  that 
we  ought  to  use,  in  carrying  out  this  work,  all  of  the  agencies  that 
are  equipped  to  do  research  work,  wherever  there  is  an  agency 
equipped  to  do  it.  For  instance  we  should  make  use  of  the  agricu!- 
tural  experiment  station  if  it  is  best  equipped  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hope.  And  if  the  land-grant  college  is  best  equipped  to  per¬ 
forin  the  service  we  should  use  them.  In  other  words,  that  we  take 
advantage  of  all  of  the  available  resources  to  carry  on  the  operation. 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes;  that  is  the  point. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  expressed  the  fear  that  it  would  not  be 
done  at  the  State  level.  Just  why  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  It  would  be  hard  to  put  it  down  on  paper  and  swear 
to  it;  but  there  are  cliques  within  cliques,  and  you  have  got  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  of  the  State  and  Federal;  and  the  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  research  groups  tie  in  with  each  other,  and  if  there  is  any  issue 
at  all  they  will  stand  on  it  as  a  group. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Scott,  do  you  not  think  that  that  is  pretty 
well  taken  care  of  by  the  setting  up  of  the  advisory  committee? 

Mr.  Scott.  Except  that  the  recommendations  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  are  not  binding. 

The  Chairman.  No;  they  are  not  binding,  but  they  certainly  ought 
to  be  something  more  than  persuasive. 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  get  the  committee  set  up  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  turn  down  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  that  committee  unless  it  became  apparent  that  the 
committee  was  clearly  mistaken. 

Mr.  Scott.  That  is  right.  But  you  have  in  Government  agencies 
things  just  like  you  find  in  private  business.  In  private  business  one 
of  the  greatest  stimulii  for  activity  and  to  get  a  job  done  well  is  to 
have  a  little  competition.  And  that  is  true  on  work  on  research.  Some 
of  these  research  people  need  to  be  needled  a  little  bit,  just  as  you  have 
provided  with  some  of  the  funds  for  the  agricultural  colleges,  where 
they  are  doing  work  at  the  State  level,  as  far  as  some  of  the  programs 
are  concerned. 

And  so  it  is  with  some  of  the  States.  They  need  to  be  needled  into 
doing  the  job.  And  if  you  have  a  group  which  is  not  interested,  and 
you  have  another  group  that  will  do  the  work  and  get  the  job  done, 
give  them  the  opportunity. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  long  you  think  it  would  have  taken  the 
various  departments  of  agriculture,  the  Federal  and  the  State,  and  the 
land-grant  colleges  to  have  developed  the  atomic  bomb? 

They  should  have  some  of  the  funds,  but  they  need  to  be  needled 
into  actioh.  And  so  far  as  the  program  on  agriculture  is  concerned 
I  will  say  to  you  frankly  that  as  a  farmer  I  can  get  any  information  I 
want  concerning  the  amount  of  fertilizer  that  needs  to  be  put  on  a 
particular  kind  of  ground;  or  an  analysis  made  of  a  piece  of  gray 
soil  or  red  soil ;  or  the  kind  of  corn  to  plant  on  the  land ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  finding  out  anything  about  marketing  they  are  just  as  vague 
as  can  be. 

The  Chairman.  Because  they  are  putting  the  emjihasis  more  or  less 
on  production? 

iMr.  Scott.  Yes. 

The  Chairjian.  And  are  giving  very  little  attention  to  the  problems 
of  distribution? 

IMr.  Scott.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  drive  home  to  you  that  the  various 
marketing  officials  in  the  States  of  the  Union  and  in  the  department  of 
agriculture,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  States,  have  the  know-how  on 
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marketing;  and  it  is  in  that  group  more  than  an  any  other  group 
\rliere  the  work  can  be  done  but  they  have  done  very  little  about  going 
into  the  question  of  research. 

For  instance  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  we  have  increased  our 
appropriation  from  $12,500  some  10  years  ago  to  about  $150,000  now, 
on  the  State  level  for  the  division  of  marketing,  and  funds  for  market¬ 
ing  work.  We  know  that  the  State  Department  officials  have  more 
or  less  appealed  up  here  for  help  time  and  time  again ;  we  know  that 
there  is  much  work  that  needs  to  be  done,  research  on  marketing 
problems ;  places  like  the  Market  News  where  work  needs  to  be  stepped 
up,  and  various  matters  such  as  finding  out  how  peaches,  for  instance, 
get  from  Georgia  into  the  consumers  hand  down  on  the  streets  of  the 
city  of  New  York;  what  happens  to  the  peaches  after  they  arrive  at 
the  markets.  All  of  those  things  need  to  be  studied.  We  have  those 
problems  all  over  the  country.  We  are  behind  those  particular  pro¬ 
grams  in  our  State.  But  I  will  say  again  that  the  problem  of  distribu¬ 
tion  is  the  biggest  problem  ahead  of  agriculture  and  we  cannot  do  too 
much  along  that  line. 

Put  the  marketing  groups  in  because  they  have  more  information 
on  it.  They  have  more  know-how.  They  are  nearer  the  program 
than  any  other  group.  They  are  not  all  in  the  departments  of  agri¬ 
culture,  but  where  they  are  in  the  land-grant  colleges  it  will  apply 
just  as  well  there. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Scott,  for  the  purpose  of  the  record  I  would 
like  to  knoAV  if  the  other  State  commissioners  of  agriculture  concur 
with  you  in  the  views  you  have  expressed — that  in  order  to  work  out 
a  proper  marketing  system  we  have  to  consolidate  ajid  coordinate  the 
activities  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  provided  for  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  have  heard  no  contrary  opinion  to  that ;  that  it  should 
not  be  coordinated. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  Federal  activity  should  be 
coordinated  with  the  State  activity  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  No;  within  the  Federal  Goi’ernment. 

The  Chairman.  That  these  different  marketing  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  consolidated  under  one  head. 

Mr.  Scott.  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Do  you  not  go  farther  than  that  and  maintain  that 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  field  of  marketing 
should  be  coordinated  with  the  activities  of  the  State  departments 
of  agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes.\ 

The  Chairman.  That  Avas  not  the  question.  We  fully  agree  to 
that. 

Mr.  Scott.  We  feel  in  general  that  you  are  pretty  close  to  getting 
at  the  heart  of  what  is*  needed  to  be  done  in  this  program 

ISIr.  Cooley.  May  I  ask  a  question.  We  AA-ere  discussing  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  separating  research  from  marketing  and  keeping  them 
apart  completely.  Do  you  agree  they  should  be  kept  apart? 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  the  research  end  of  marketing  should  be  in  the 
Division  of  Research,  provided  that  they  Avill  do  it.  If  they  Avill  not 
do  it,  then  the  aA^enue  ought  to  be  left  open  Avhereby  you  can  go  to 
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some  other  agency,  either  a  private  agency  or  a  farm  organization 
or  another  university  like  Duke  University  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Cooley.  What  I  had  in  mind  was,  if  you  left  it  all  to  one  agency 
at  this  time  the  officials  in  charge  might  place  too  much  emphasis 
on  production  and  research  and  not  enough  on  actual  marketing  ac¬ 
tivities.  ,  ,  X  1 

Mr.  Scott.  I  am  glad  that  you  brought  that  question  up.  1  thinh 

that  you  will  have  to  write  into  the  bill  provision  for  action  inves¬ 
tigation  and  regulatory  work,  and  new  services,  as  well  as  marketing 
work.  That  falls  largely  in  the  State  departments  of  agriculture, 
but  if  you  do  not  write  it  in  there — and  we  have  people  here  from 
the  other  crowd — I  am  here  to  tell  you  from  an  historical  standpoint 
it  will  never  be  written  in  there,  because  they  have  killed  everything 
that  has  come  up  to  the  present  time,  using  the  Farm  Bureau  when 

they  needed  them  to  kill  it.  * 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  written  into  this  legisla¬ 
tion?  As  I  see  it,  you  "have  production  and  marketing  together,  and 
the  emphasis  there  is  placed  on  production  and  very  little  attention 
given  to  marketing. 

Mr.  Scott.  That  is  right.  . 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  attempts  to  bring  about  a  consolidation 
of  all  marketing  activities  over  here  in  the  Department  under  one 
head. 

Mr.  Scott.  That  is  right. 

I  would  like  again  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for 
marketing  services  and  regulatory  work  being  written  in  that  must 
be  done.  It  has  tg  be  in  there,  or  the  other  groups  will  kill  in  the  field 
of  agriculture.  I  am  saying  right  here,  as  a  citizen  of  North  Carolina 
and  interested  in  the  general  program  all  over  the  United  States, 
that  land-grant  colleges  have  been  the  funeral  parlor  for  a  good 
many  agricultural  ideas  that  ought  to  have  come  to  pass,  but  because 
of  jealousies  of  one  kind  or  another  have  been  killed.  I  will  say 
that  fearlessly.  I  will  say  that  as  a  citizen  having  worked  in  agri¬ 
culture  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  Pace.  Will  you  give  us  an  example  of  that? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  just  gave  you  one  about  the  Turkish  tobacco.  They 
were  spending  in  North  Carolina  around  $1,000  on  the  effect  of 
boran  on  alfalfa,  which  is  a  very  minor  crop  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  On  tobacco,  which  is  a  $375,000,000  crop,  they  were  spend¬ 
ing  less  than  $1,000  a  month  for  research. 

Mr.  Pace.  You  are  indicting  48  States  for  something  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  one  commodity  in  your  State.  You  are  making  a  rather 
broad  charge,  you  know. 

Mr.  Scott.  We  are  generally  agreed  among  ourselves  that  we 
have  some  of  our  crowd  that  are  on  their  feet.  There  are  plenty 
of  them  in  North  Carolina  who  will  say  that  the  commissioner  is 
dead  on  his  feet  as  far  as  certain  projects  are  concemed  in  the 
State,  and  I  believe  that  I  would  plead  guilty. 

Mr.  Pace.  I  believe  that  you  have  made  a  rather  serious  charge. 
What  is  it  that  the  land-grant  colleges  and  the  experimental  stations 
have  refused  to  do  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  marketing? 

Mr.  Scott.  You  can  go  back  to  the  original  Purnell  Act.  Those 
funds  were  not  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  set  up. 
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Mr.  Pace.  That  is  not  what  you  say.  You  said,  as  I  understood 
it,  that  the  experiment  stations  had  refused  to  go  along  on  worth¬ 
while  projects  that  were  urgently  needed.  I  am  not  differing  from 
you,  but  I  am  trying  to  get  something  to  stand  on,  if  I  should  agree 
with  you. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  figures  on  the  various 
programs  in  our  State,  but  we  know  that  that  is  so  in  North  Carolina, 
and  in  talking  with  various  commissioners  about  agriculture  we  find 
it  is  so. 

Mr.  Pace.  Who  is  the  director  of  your  experimental  station  in 
North  Carolina  '? 

Mr.  Scott.  Dr.  Daver,  a  very  capable  man. 

The  CiiAiRMAisr.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  most  of  the  em¬ 
phasis  at  the  experimental  stations  and  the  land-grant  colleges  is 
placed  upon  production  rather  than  on  marketing. 

Mr.  Scott.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Pace.  That  has  been  common  in  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  It  certainly  has. 

Mr.  Scott.  In  the  whole  field  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Pace.  It  has  just  been  a  general  policy,  then,  and  not  any 
stubborn  refusal  of  anyone. 

Mr.  Scott.  It  is  not  a  stubborn  refusal.  It  is  the  interest  in  and 
.  an  anxiety  to  do  something  else  that  they  have  been  dreaming  about, 
and  here  is  a  chance  to  get  some  money.  Nobody  is  watching  it,  so 
it  is  channeled  into  that  particular  project. 

I  will  say  this,  this  marketing  work  is  hard  work.  It  is  work  that 
you  have  to  sit  up  until  midnight  on  and  you  have  to  read  the  teletypes 
.  at  1  o’clock  and  2  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  all  that,  and  we  folks  in 
Government  like  to  quit  at  5  o’clock,  and  it  is  getting  now  where  we 
want  5  days  a  week.  You  cannot  do  marketing  work  in  that  way. 

INIr.  Zimmerman.  Perhaps  the  land-grant  colleges  have  not  been 
getting  enough  money  to  carry  on  that  kind  of  program. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  do  not  think  they  have,  but  I  would  say  on  that  I  do 
not  think  they  have  shown  any  disposition  to  know  how  they  should 
handle  it  after  they  got  it.  I  do  not  tliink  that  they  have  had  enough 
money.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  Government  agencies  have 
had  enough  money  to  do  marketing  work. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  The  country  has  been  committed  to  the  policy  of 
making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before.  We  have 
been  emphasizing  that  policy. 

Mr.  Scott.  And  when  we  got  to  doing  it  we  plowed  it  up. 

IVIr.  Zimmerman.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  was  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  it  was  carried  out  in  its  inception.  It  was  the  thing  that 
saved  agriculture,  and  people  around  here  do  not  know  what  that 
word  means. 

Mr.  Scott.  After  we  learned  to  produce  two  blades  of  grass,  wdiich 
we  have  done  very  effectively,  I  think  that  we  must  not  forget  that 
we  have  the  problem  of  distributing  the  results  of  two  blades  of  grass. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Give  the  colleges  the  monev  and  they,  will  do  the 
job. 

Mr.  Scott.  Give  the  State  departments  of  agriculture  the  money 
and  they  will  do  a  better  job. 
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Mr.  Phillips.  Are  you  proposing  that  we  grow  no  grass  to  plow 

^^Mr.  ZiMMERMAX.  The  term  “plow  under”  is  something  that  a  lot 
of  people  do  not  understand. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  We  certainly  thank  you  for  your  most  excellent 

statement.  j.  *  •  ix 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Warren  Oley,  Department  of  Agriculture,. 

State  of  New  Jersey.  As  I  remember,  he  made  one  of  the  best  state¬ 
ments  made  before  the  committee  some  time  ago. 


STATEMENT  OF  WARKEN  W.  OLEY,  CHIEF  OF  BUREAU  OF 

MARKETS,  NEW  JERSEY  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Oley.  Thank  you,  INIr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

My  name  is  Warren  W.  Oley.  I  am  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  have  come  here 
today  representing  W.  H.  Allen,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

We  grow  some  commodities  there.  Also,  as  chairman  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  committee  for  the  National  xVssociation  of  Marketing  Officials,, 
I  think  that  the  national  association  has  been  represented  here  beforfe., 
and  I  need  not  go  into  their  set-up  except  to  say  that  there  are  37 
States  represented  in  the  executive  committee.  The  executive  mem¬ 
bers  are  those  members  Avho  are  in  charge  of  marketing  work  in  the 
various  States,  official  marketing  work. 

As  Mr.  Scott  brought  out,  a  majority  of  those  men  are  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  agriculture.  There  are  some  exceptions,  such  as  in  Mary¬ 
land,  South  Carolina,  and  one  or  two  others..  They  are  doing  excel¬ 
lent  work  in  those  States,  but  it  happens  in  those  States  they  are  repre¬ 
senting  the  extension  divisions. 

Now,  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  speaking  today,  as  far  as  these  bills 
are  concerned,  for  all  of  those  members.  We  have  not  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  contact  them  and  receive  back  word  from  all,  but  we  have 
received  word  back  in  our  committee  from  a  considerable  number  and 
we  have  had  no  dissenting  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  these  bills  under 
consideration.  Those  members  are  for  those  bills,  those  that  have’ 
been  contacted. 

The  legislative  committee  is  made  up  of  three  men.  I  am  the  chair¬ 
man.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Birdsall,  of  New  York  State,  and  Mr.  Meek,, 
of  Virginia. 

The  committee  met  here  last  week  and  considered  these  bills.  AVe 
have  done  our  best  to  contact  our  people.  We  do  not  have  answers 
back  from  all  of  them,  but  we  know  from  the  general  sentiment  ex¬ 
pressed  they  are  all  strong  for  the  passage  of  these  bills,  and  this  bill 
in  its  combined  form. 

I  have  a  statement  here  I  would  like  to  read  as  testimony,  drawn 
up  by  the  legislative  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Market¬ 
ing  Officials.. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  marketing  is  agriculture’s  No.  1 
liroblem.  To  move  the  tremendous  output  of  the  Nation’s  farms,  the 
private  marketing  system  must  function  as  efficiently  as  possible.  Im 
order  to  accomplish  this,  there  should  be  created  some  agency  that  wilL 
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*take  the  lead  in  fumisliing  improvements  in  marketing  methods,  ren¬ 
dering  the  necessary  marketing  services,  and  administering  marketing 
regulations. 

1  would  like  to  mention  right  at  this  time  that,  with  the  enormous 
production  of  food  in  this  country,  we  do  not  consider  we  have  an 
overabundance  because  we  have  a  job  to  do  in  the  European  countries 
and  other  countries,  but  when  that  is  over  we  are  definitely  going  to 
have  marketing  problems  that  will  be  far  greater  than  those  that  will 
show  up  at  the  present  time,  or  have  shown  up  in  the  past  few  years. 

This  bill  will  create  within  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  a  bureau  to  devote  its  full  time  to  marketing  research,  service, 
and  regulatory  work,  and  would  authorize  this  bureau  to  work  out  and 
conduct  its  program  in  cooperation  with  the  appropriate  State,  trade 
and  farm  organizations.  To  exercise  general  guidance  over  the  work 
to  be  undertaken,  it  will  establish  a  committee  consisting  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  commodity  groups,  the  State  departments  of 
agriculture,  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  farm  organizations,  our 
National  Association  of  Marketing  Officials,  and  such  Federal  agencies 
as  are  concerned  with  marketing. 

For  years  production  research  and  service  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  done  in  special  bureaus  performing  that  specific 
function — the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  so  forth — and  economic 
research  and  service  in  a  special  bureau — Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics — leaving  the  action  in  these  two  fields  to  be  done  in  what 
is  now  called  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  these  fields.  No  such  progress 
has  been  evident  recently  in  marketing  research,  service,  and  regula¬ 
tory  work,  because  there  is  no  bureau  whose  sole  job  is  to  do  this  kind 
of  work.  This  type  of  work  in  the  marketing  field  has  been  shuffled 
from  one  place  to  another — seven  reorganizational  shifts  in  7  years — 
and  now  appears  subordinated  to  the  work  the  Department  does  in 
buying  and  selling  on  its  own  account. 

This  bill  would,  in  our  opinion,  create  within  the  Department  in 
the  field  of  marketing  the  same  arrangement  that  has  existed  in 
production  and  economic  work,  and  would  leave  in  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  the  buying,  selling,  and  price-support 
activities  which  are  the  exact  counterpart  in  the  marketing  field  of 
the  action  programs  on  production  and  economics  which  are  now  in 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration.  The  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  would,  with  the  adoption  of  this  bill,  be 
an  action  agency  in  the  field  of  production,  economics,  and  marketing; 
and  research,  service,  and  regulatory  work  in  these  fields  would  be  in 
bureaus  devoting  their  full  time  to  such  work. 

With  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  Department  would  have  an  agency 
to  work  with  State,  farm,  and  trade  organizations  in  the  marketing 
field,  j  Industry  would  not  be  regulated  by  the  same  bureau  that 
under  existing  Government  support  and  buying  programs  is  its  chief 
competitor,  f  The  Department  service  and  regulatory  functions  would 
be  separated  from  its  corporate  functions.  The  bill  would  specifically 
outline  a  useful  marketing  program,  and  by  creating  a  bureau  for 
this  work  would  stop  the  constant  reshuffling  and  shifting  of  the 
work  from  pillar  to  post.  The  bill,  in  our  opinion,  would  not  hurt 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  it  simply  broadens 
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its  functions  and  provides  a  way  for  making  certain  that  it  would  be- 
carried'' out  as  intended.  It  would  take  nothing  from  the  experiment 
stations,  Extension  Service,  and  scientific  bureaus.  Instead,  it  would': 
create  an  agency  to  work  with  and  assist  them  in  the  marketing  field. 
It  would  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration  because  it  would  make 
no  change  in  the  responsibility  of  that  agency  for  production,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  marketing  programs.  It  would  remove  from  the  Produc¬ 
tion  and  Marketing  Administration  only  such  research  and  service 
work  and  administration  of  regulatory  laws  as  should  be  administered 
independently  and  impartially  for  all  groups  in  the  marketing  sys¬ 
tem.  In  order  to  buy  and  sell,  the  Production  and  Marketing  Admin¬ 
istration  does  not  need  to  control  the  distribution  of  market  new,, 
dominate  the  inspection  and  grading  services,  or  influence  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  laws  in  the  marketing  field  that  have  been  enacted  by 
Congress.  Indeed,  it  is  our  opinion  that  since  its  creation  the  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Marketing  Administration  has  largely  neglected  this 
type  of  work. 

Our  legislative  committee  feels  that  this  bill  will  be  a  real  step 
forward  in  helping  find  a  solution  to  agriculture’s  main  problem — 
that  of  the  distribution  of  its  products.  It  would  seek  to  get  the  job 
done  as  much  as  possible  by  private  industry,  and  thus  would  mini¬ 
mize  the  necessity  of  Government  buying,  selling,  and  distribution. 
And,  finallv,  the  enactment  of  the  bill  would  require  no  increase  in 
appropriations,  merely  a  more  effective  use  of  existing  fund's. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  good  point.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  what  I  asked  Mr.  Scott.  Everyone  seems  to  be  in  accord  as  to 
the  objectives  of  both  titles  in  the  bill.  Now,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  expressed  its  opposition  to  the  provision  in  title  II 
attempting  to  bring  about  the  proper  consolidation  and  corrdination  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  marketing  activities.  You: 
agree  with  Mr.  Scott? 

Mr.  Oley.  I  do,  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  That  we  should  set  up  a  proper  marketing  system  ? 
That  is  fundamental,  and  these  different  phases  of  the  program  down 
in  the  Department  should  be  brought  together  under  one  head. 

Mr.  Oley.  I  do  absolutely  agree  with  that.  In  fact,  all  the  people' 
with  whom  I  have  consulted,  and  some  people  in  the  trade  that  I 
have  talked  with,  are  strongly  in  favor  of  that  consolidation  in  one 
agency  with  whom  they  can  work. 

The  Chairman.  With  whom  they  can  work,  and  an  agency  that 
would  be  responsible  for  these  different  phases  of  the  marketing 
problem. 

Mr.  Oley.  Of  those  phases  that  I  mentioned,  regulatory  work,, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  suggested  right  at  the  end  of  your  statement,  Mr.. 
Commissioner,  that  this  could  be  done  without  any  additional  ap¬ 
propriation. 

Mr.  Oley.  I  was  referrmg.  Congressman,  to  the  set-up  in  sectioir 
1  of  the  act,  or  title  I,  which  draws  those  funds  in  a  certain  percentage- 
from  section  32. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  I  understand  you  are  here  advocating  that  we  take¬ 
away  the  32  funds  and  devote  them  to  this  type  of  work  ? 
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Mr.  Olet.  I  have  been  speaking  to  the  bill,  and  that  was  in  the 
bill.  My  point  is  this,  I,  personally,  and  the  committee  would  like 
to  see  those  funds  taken  from  a  source  that  would  be  constant  year 
after  year  so  we  would  know  that  work  is  going  to  continue  and 
not  be  dropped  and  changed  over  at  the  pleasure  of  some  individual 
or  some  other  group. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  What  I  want  to  get  clear  is  this:  Do  you  feel  that  it 
is  desirable  to  take  those  funds  that  have  already  been  allocated  for 
a  specific  purpose  and  cancel  the  use  for  which  they  have  been  ded¬ 
icated  and  use  them  for  this  purpose  instead  of  the  use  to  which  they 
are  now  being  put? 

Mr.  Oley.  Frankly,  Congressman,  I  just  do  not  know  how  they 
have  all  been  used,  but  I  do  feel  that  a  certain  amount  of  this  money 
is  probably  used  for  that  type  of  work  anyway,  and  it  would  be  a 
reallocation  of  funds.  As  far  as  I  and  our  committee  are  concerned, 
we  are  interested  primarily  in  seeing  that  this  work  is  done  and  that 
this  set-up  is  made. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  I  think  this  work  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
a  direct  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Olet.  Yes,  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  L.  M.  Walker,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Agid- 
culture.  State  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Walker  has  rendered  a  very  real  service  to  the  farmers  of 
Virginia  since  he  was  put  in  as  commissioner.  We  are  glad  to  have 
him  before  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  I.  M.  WALKEK,  JK.,  COMMISSIONER  OF 
AGRICULTURE,  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  Walker.  I  just  arrived  a  very  few  minutes  ago.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  can  add  very  much  to  what  the  two  previous  speakers 
have  just  said,  but  as  a  farmer  and  a  former  extension  worker,  having 
been  close  to  farms  and  having  farmed  all  my  life,  I  do  not  know 
anything  more  important  to  the  farmer  today  than  marketing.  Up 
to  now,  I  think  the  marketing  program  on  farm  products  has  hardly 
matched  service.  It  has  been  brought  out  here  we  have  trained  people 
to  grow  two  blades  of  grass  where  formerly  one  grew.  I  think  that 
has  made  good  progress,  but  there  has  not  been  much  done  on  mar¬ 
keting. 

Farm-product  marketing  in  an  orderly  manner  can  mean  more  to 
a  farmer  than  anything  else  I  know.  As  Commissioner  Scott  has 
said,  you  can  find  out  the  right  fertilizer  formula  for  any  crop  on 
any  kind  of  soil — and  the  colleges  and  the  Extension  Service  have 
done  an  excellent  job  on  that — but  up  to  now  in  no  State  with  which 
I  am  familiar  have  they  gone  very  far  on  marketing. 

In  our  State  we  have  some  well-trained  marketing  technicians, 
but  they  know  bylaws,  marketing  set-up,  and  that  kind  of  thing, 
but  do  not  actually  get  in  the  field  of  selling  farm  produce.  We 
have  one  or  more  large  co-op  organizations  in  Virginia.  They  are 
doing  an  excellent  job  in  selling  supplies  to  the  farmers.  It  is  a  much 
easier  job,  apparently,  to  sell  farm  supplies  at  a  profit  to  the  fanner 
than  it  is  to  handle  this  farm  produce.  For  that  reason  I  believe 
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the  existing  co-ops  have  worked  on  the  other  end.  Ri^it  now,  in 
the  current  month,  this  is  the  only  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  ever- 
seen  middlemen  dealing  in  farm  products— more  anxious  to  buy  trom 
the  farmer  than  they  are  to  sell  to  him. 

I  have  been  in  the  city  of  Kichmond  almost  20  years,  and  lor  years 
and  years  I  have  seen  farmers  at  this  time  of  the  year  going  around 
with  samples  of  oats  and  barley  ,aiid  later  on  with  soybeans  and 
Lespedeza  trying  to  sell  them  to  a  seed  or  feed  man,  and  most  of  the 
time  that  feed  or  seed  man  was  hoping  that  the  farmer  would  buy 
something  from  him  and  sell  his  produce  to  somebody  else.  Now 
the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  grain.  They 
are  advertising  in  the  papers,  and  the  farmers  come  in  with  some 
grain  to  sell.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  get  out  of  town  without  making 
a  sale.  In  normal  times  they  are  very  glad  for  the  farmer  to  sell 
his  grain  to  somebody  else  and  buy  a  bag  of  feed  from  him,  or  a 
bale  of  wire,  or  sometbing  like  that. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  concur  in  what  has  been  said  here  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Scott  and  Director  Oley,  and  I,  too,  favor  more  finances 
and  assistance  for  the  marketing  program. 

The  CiiArRMAN.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  an  expression  from  you 
as  to  the  consolidation  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  market¬ 
ing  activities. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  that  is  good. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  imperative? 

Mr.  Walker.  Imperative,  and  have  a  responsible  head  there. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Walker. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Albert  J.  Gardner,  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  the  State  of  Maine. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALBERT  J.  GARDNER,  COMMISSIONER  OF 
AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MAINE 

Mr.  Gardner.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
will  very  briefly  express  myself  this  morning,  as  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  seen  this  most  recent  bill,  although  I  have  examined 
some  of  the  preceding  ones. 

Let  me  say,  fii-st,  I  am  in  favor  definitely  of  consolidation. 

To  go  back  to  our  own  State  situation,  I  believe  that  we  are 
desperately  in  need  of  research  in  marketing,  in  actual  marketing, 
and  I  will  use  as  an  illustration  our  potato  program. 

As  you  may  know,  we  have  a  potato  tax  that  yields  some  $150,000. 
As  part  of  that  tax,  which  goes  for  merchandising  promotion,  is 
allocated  specifically  to  research.  That  amounts  to  some  35  to  40 
thousand.  We  know  that  some  of  the  problems  in  marketing  center 
around  our  housing,  handling,  and  other  methods  of  distribution. 
It  might  be  possible  for  us  to  find  the  funds  with  which  to  house 
differently  than  we  are  doing,  establish  equipment  and  machinery 
of  that  sort.  The  thing  that  we  are  uii  against  and  that  has  given 
us  the  greatest  concern  is  that  in  the  experiment  station — who  should 
probably  do  this  work — there  is  no  personnel  trained  in  marketing 
practices,  either  in  the  way  of  construction  of  adequate  houses  or 
in  the  methods  of  distribution  and  handling. 
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I  firmly  believe  that  a  bill  of  this  sort  will  materially  help  iis 
solve  some  of  these  problems.  I  do  hope  that  in  the  final  draft, 
if  it  is  not  already  there,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  States  to 
exercise  some  individual  determination  of  the  type  of  programs  that 
are  to  be  set  up. 

We  have  peculiarities  in  all  our  problems,  some  within  States  as 
well  as  between  States,  and  I  would  like  to  see  that  done.  I  do  not 
have  any  further  comment  to  make. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  After  you  boys  get  this  produce  started  to  mar¬ 
ket,  do  you  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  produce  across  inter¬ 
state  lines?  The  farmer  will  try  to  get  the  produce  to  the  market 
and  he  will  get  it  dumped  out  and  get  his  head  mashed  up  and  there 
will  be  extortions  extracted  from  him.  Are  you  boys  running  up 
against  anything  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Are  you  referring  wholly  to  State  lines  or  national 
lines  ? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  State  lines.  I  am  talking  about  the  Hobbs  bill, 
one  of  the  bills  that  we  are  trying  to  pass  here  to  take  the  burden  off 
the  present  distribution  of  fann  commodities. 

Mr.  Gardner.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  Maine,  the  one  line 
that  we  are  worried  about  is  the  one  that  goes  up  around  the  Canadian 
border. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Do  you  ship  anything  into  New  York? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  there  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  We  have  not  had  any  trouble  so  far. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  You  have  not? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  You  'have  not  met  these  boys  that  meet  your 
trucks  and  tell  the  farmer  that  he  has  to  pay  so  much  in  order  to  carry 
the  produce  to  market  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  That  does  not  affect  us  directly,  as  I  suspect  it  does 
the  people  who  ship  by  truck.  Our  potatoes  go  into  New  York  by 
rail. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  You  have  some  handling  regulations  after  they 
get  to  the  market. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  recognize  what  you  are  talking  about  and  concur 
in  what  you  are  inferring,  but  our  immediate  problem  is  elsewhere, 
it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  But  that  is  another  thing  that  ought  to  be  looked 
into. 

Mr.  Gardner.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Gardner. 

The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  H.  K.  Thatcher,  director  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Agriculture  and  Industry  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  K.  THATCHEK,  DIRECTOE  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF 

AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ARKANSAS 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  inasmuch  as  time  is 
running  short  and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
before,  I  will  be  very  brief. 
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I  want  to  concur  in  what  the  different  commissioners  and  directors 
of  mVJkethnr Tave  had  to  say  on  these  bills,  or  on  this  one  particular 
hdl  thif  consolidated  bill.  Ve  have  been  trying  to  study  it  very 
“ifullY  Tdoubt  if  you  will  ever  get  a  bill 

hndv  wdl  affree  to  100  percent,  but  in  the  mam  L  believe  this  bill  eni- 
Se^thnsf  features  which  we  all  feel  are  so  necessary  and  we  must 

^^^l^want  to  emphasize  again  that  we  have  spent  not  much  time^ 
effort  and  money  on  production,  but  far  too  little  on  distributing  tl 
SucS  aSer  we  have  once  produced  them.  We  simply  have  to 
Fake  care  of  that  feature,  and  I  believe  this  is  a  step  in  the  iigi 

^^Tne^CHAiRMAN.  We  thank  you  very  iiiuclp  Mr.  Thatcher. 

The  last  witness  that  w^e  have  is  Mr.  W.  T.  Outnian. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  T.  OUTMAN,  FLORIDA 

Mr.  OuTMAN.  My  name  is  W.  T.  Outnian,  representing  Commis¬ 
sioner  Mayo,  of  Florida,  who  has  been  ill  in  the  hospital  and  could 

^^Naturally,^  FloHda  Is  very  much  interested  in  marketing,  as  we 
grow  a  \otoi  stuff  in  a  short  time  there.  I  ]ust 
the  statement  of  the  other  commissioners  that  I  am  in  full  concur 
rence  with  their  views  in  the  approval  of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

'W^'e  will  adiourn  now  and  meet  Monday  morning  at  10  o  clock. 
(Whereupon,  at  11 : 10  the  committee  adjourned  to  reconvene  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  June  24,  at  10  o  clock.) 
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MONDAY,  JUNE  24,  1946 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agricueture, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  W.  Flannagan  (chair¬ 
man)  presiding. 

Tile  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.  Dodd,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  title  II,  which  begins  on  page  14  of  the  committee  print. 

STATEMENT  OF  NOERIS  E.  DODD,  UNDER  SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

IMr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to  begin  by  having  read 
a  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Shields,  Administrator  of  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  at  the  Conference  of  State 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration  Directors  in  Chicago, 
which  I  think  pretty  well  outlines  the  iiolicy  of  the  Departmept  in 
regard  to  tying  together  these  agencies. 

The  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  the  members  of  the  committee  will 
have  opportunity  to  read  it,  suppose  you  just  insert  it  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Very  well. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

marketing  Responsibilities  of  PMA 

Remarks  by  Robert  H.  Shields,  Administrator  of  the  Production  and  Marketing 

Administration,  at  the  Conference  of  State  PMA  Directors,  Chicago,  Ill.,  June 

19,  1946) 

As  we  look  back  over  the  records  we  find  that  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  began  its  organized  marketing  work  only  about  35  years  ago.  Before 
that  time  nearly  all  Department  activities  were  directly  concerned  with  produc¬ 
tion — with  the  effort  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  had  grown 
before.  Marketing  work,  however,  was  eventually  given  recognition,  and  there 
has  been  considerable  development  in  this  field  in  recent  years. 

Standardization  of  agricultural  products  and  containers,  development  of  grad¬ 
ing  and  inspection  services,  regulation  of  market  operations,  and  the  adoption  of 
programs  to  improve  marketing  practices  have  progressed  rather  steadily.  Much 
of  this  pioneering  work  was  carried  through  by  Clarence  W.  Kitchen  during  his 
nearly  30  .years  of  Government  service.  He  headed  up  the  organized  marketing 
work  in  the  Department,  most  recently  in  PMA  and  the  Office  of  Marketing 
Services,  and  before  that  in  predecessor  agencies. 
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Altliongh  this  marketing  work  developed  fairly  rapidly  in  the  years  after  it 
was  started,  it  still  was  handled  as  an  activity  nnto  itself,  without  close  enough 
relation  to  production.  When  production  is  planned  without  regard  for  the 
availability  of  market  outlets,  or  the  availability  of  facilities  for  processing  or 
otherwise  adequately  handling  the  crop,  producers  are  inevitably  headed  for 
trouble  sooner  or  later.  There  must  be  joint  planning  and  development  of 
programs.  Lack  of  this  coordination  between  production  and  marketing  leads 
to  the  sort  of  pi-oblems  all  of  us  could  cite  as  examples.  With  the  establishment 
of  PMA,  we  have  gone  a  long  way  to  bridge  this  gap  in  administration. 

In  the  present  organization  of  PMA  the  commodity  branches  are  basic.  In 
them — to  use  a  very  old  but  also  very  realistic  figure  of  speech — the  marriage- 
of  production  and  marketing  really  takes  place,  and  they  have  the  day-to-day 
responsibility  of  looking  after  the  vigorous  youngsters  resulting  from  that 
marriage.  And  raising  a  youngster,  it  goes  without  saying,  is  not  just  a  pro¬ 
duction  problem.  To  the  commodity  branches,  therefore,  we  have  assigned 
numerous  marketing  resi)onsibilities.  The  problems  of  grading,  of  inspection, 
and  of  standardization  belong  logically  in  the  commodity  branches.  So  too  with 
regulation  of  marketing  practices,  the  administration  of  war  food  orders,  and 
the  handling  of  marketing  agreements  and  orders.  These  are  all  problems  that 
must  be  dealt  with  on  a  commodity  basis.  The  branches,  of  course,  will  rely 
heavily  upon  field  offices  for  part  of  the  information  needed  as  the  basis  for 
decisions. 

But  we  can’t  stop  administratively  with  the  establishment  of  10  commodity 
branches  responsible  for  both  marketing  and  production  problems.  There  is 
necessary  a  further  administrative  centralization.  So,  in  order  to  carry  ad¬ 
ministrative  authority  as  well  as  responsibility  down  to  the  commodity  branches,. 
I  have  divided  these  branches  into  two  broad  groups  and  have  assigned  an 
Assistant  Administrator  to  help  in  the  administration  of  these  branches.  Each 
Assistant  Administrator,  in  addition  to  his  over-all  responsibilities,  is  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  marketing  and  regulatory  work  of  the  branches  under  his  super¬ 
vision. 

In  his  order  setting  up  PMA.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Anderson 
recognized  the  essential  fact  that  production  and  marketing  are  too  closely 
interrelated  to  be  administered  separately.  He  recognized  that  the  production 
prbblems^  of  a  commodity  cannot  he  analyzed  effectively  without  at  the  same 
time  analyzing  the  problems  of  marketing  that  commodity,  and  vice  versa.  With 
that^  fact  in  nvind,  he  established  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administra¬ 
tion.’  As  a  result,  we  now  have  an  administrative  set-up  under  which  it  is 
possible  to  handle  in  a  single  agency  the  closely  interwoven  problems  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  that  characterize  modern  agriculture. 

In  setting  crop  goals,  for  example,  we  must  see  that  those  goals  mesh  in  with 
the  available  market  outlets — to  assure  that  farmers  get  fair  pric-es  for  their 
products.  The  full  answer,  however,  does  not  lie  in  a  simple  adjustment  of 
production.  That  is  only  half  the  answer.  The  other  half  lies  in  effective  dis¬ 
tribution  and  an  expansion  of  market  outlets.  And  only  by  approaching  the 
problem  with  both  halves  of  the  answer  in  mind  can  we  expect  to  arrive  at 
a  sati.sfactory  solution. 

So  much  for  the  basic  administrative  theory  of  PMA.  Let’s  look  now  for  a 
moment  at  the  problems  of  practical  administration.  With  the  merger  of  these 
two  basic  agricultural  functions  in  a  single  shop,  it  obviously  becomes  desirable 
to  reassign  certain  responsibilities  for  marketing  work  so  as  to  bring  them 
into  closer  relationship  with  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  production. 

These  two  Assistant  Administrators — both  men  whom  most  of  you  know  well — ■ 
are  Carl  C.  Farrington  and  E.  A.  (Woody)  Meyer.  Carl  will  have  responsibility 
for  the  Cotton,  Fats  and  Oils,  Grain,  Sugar,  and  Tobacco  Branches,  and  “Woody” 
will  be  responsible  for  the  Dairy,  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  Livestock,  Poultry,  and 
Special  Commodities  Branches. 

These  two  men  are  directly  responsible  to  me.  Thus,  final  responsibility  rests 
with  the  Administrator.  And  the  Administrator — I  should  emphasize  again — 
is  Administrator  for  both  production  and  marketing,  just  as  much  for  the  one  as 
for  the  other.  To  assist  me  in  top  coordination  and  direction,  I  have  appointed 
a  new  assistant  to  the  Administrator.  He  is  Frederic  B.  Northrup,  whom  you 
all  know  well  as  a  former  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  official.  He  has 
held  many  important  positions  in  the  Department  and  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  Department’s  marketing  problems  and  responsibilities.  In  his  new  post, 
he  will  devote  his  full  time  to  assisting  me  and  the  Assistant  Administrators  ia 
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coordinating  our  general  marketing  effort.  This  will  include  not  only  checking 
.and  clearing  dockets  and  orders  but  also  helping  me  grapple  with  the  tough 
decisions  that  necessarily  wind  up  in  the  office  of  the  Administrator. 

So  far  I  have  been  talking  about  the  “action”  pha.ses  of  marketing  and  their 
interrelation  with  the  “action”  phases  of  pi'oduction.  But  marketing  is  broader 
than  that,  just  as  agricultural  production  is  broader  than  the  “action”  programs 
which  have  been  so  vitally  important  in  recent  years.  I  have  in  mind  the 
extremely  important  though  less  spectacular  field  of  activity  which  we  for  con¬ 
venience  call  marketing  “services” — the  broad  range  of  marketing  activities 
that  has  to  do  with  the  actual  physical  handling  of  farm  products  as  they  move 
fronijhe'farnr  to  the  actual  consumer.  It  covers  such  varied  matters  as  appro- 
prtafefacilities  for  the  assembly  and  sale  of  farm  products,  transportation, 
freight  rates,  storage  facilities,  and  other  aspects  of  distribution  that  make  for 
.a  contmuous,  orderly,  and  efficient  flow  of  farm  products  through  market  channels. 

In  PMA  the  responsibility  for  this  work  is  centered  in  the  Marketing  Facilities 
Branch,  which  is  headed  by  William  C.  Crow,  a  long-time  associate  of  C.  W. 
Kitchen,  and  a  recognized  authority  in  this  field.  I  intend  to  expand  the  work 
of  this  branch.  I  recognize  its  fundamental  importance  in  the  dovetailing  of  our 
j)roduction  and  marketing  responsibilities,  in  bringing  the  farmer  and  the 
ultimate  consumer  of  his  products  into  closer  and  more  harmonious  relationship. 

To  cite  just  one  example  in  this  field,  there  is  the  need  for  more  efficient  whole¬ 
sale  markets.  Many  plans  of  cities  and  producing  areas  for  improvement  of  their 
facilities  were  postponed  by  the  war.  This  work  should  now  be  carried  rapidly 
forward  as  soon  as  materials  are  available.  And  in  other  areas  where  needed 
consideration  has  not  been  given  to  this  problem,  the  necessary  planning  and 
spade  woi'k  must  be  undertaken.  This  is  particularly  important  because  of  the 
high  levels  of  production  we  have  attained  during  the  war  and  the  need  for 
swift  and  efficient  access  to  enlarged  markets. 

As  a  further  preface  to  our  discussion  of  PMA’s  marketing  responsibilities  this 
afternoon,  I  believe  it  would  be  well  for  all  of  us  to  try  to  visualize  if  we  can 
the  full  breadth  and  scope  of  the  work  we  are  actually  doing  in  the  marketing 
field.  I  realize  that  many  of  these  activities  were  outsiile  your  immediate  province 
■of  work  in  the  past,  and  -with  some  you  wiil  have  little  immediate  relation  in 
the  future,  but  I  want  you  to  feel  that  as  State  directors  of  the  Production  and 
lilarketing  Administration  there  is  nothing  in  the  field  of  marketing  that  is  not 
■of  interest  to  you,  and  that  there  are  many  aspects  of  marketing  that  are  going 
to  be  of  increasing  concern  to  you.. 

When  I  took  over  the  job  as  PMA  Administrator,  I  thought  I  was  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Ignited  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  But 
I  was  surprised,  as  I  presume  you  will  be,  by  the  real  breadth  of  the  Department 
activities  in  the  field  of  marketing.  For  example,  let’s  take  a  quick  look  at  two 
regulatory  functions  carried  out  by  the  Livestock  Branch. 

j  All  Federal  meat  inspection  and  Federal  meat  grading — extremely  important 
protective  services  which  the  American  consumer  takes  for  granted — are  handled 
by  this  branch.  Last  year  the  meat  inspection  service  was  in  operation  in 
about  1,050  packing  plants  in  393  cities  scattered  throughout  the  country.  Its 
employees — the  people  who  cfiTried  out  this  work — totaled  about  3,200.  That 
number  of  employees  is  not  typical,  of  course,  of  other  regulatory  activities, 
hut  it  does  give  you  a  picture  of  how  big  this  one  particular  job  is.  The 
Federal  meat-grading  service  covers  all  of  the  federally  inspected  meat  plants 
in  the  country,  and  now  grades  from  90  to  95  percent  of  all  the  beef,  veal, 
and  lamb  slaughtered,  including  that  slaughtered  on  the  farm.  And  I  need  not 
add — despite  the  current  meat  shortage — that  that’s  a  lot  of  meat. 

Altogether  the  various  branches  of  PMA  administer  some  27  Federal  regulatory 
acts  in  the  field  of  marketing.  None  of  the  others  require  anywhere  near  the 
number  of  employees  required  in  the  meat-inspection  work,  but  they  are  all 
important  protective  services  to  the  farmer  and  the  consumer — services  that 
we  are  generally  quite  unaware  of  but  which  we  would  soon  start  clamoring 
for  if  they  were  discontinued.  One  of  the  newer  of  these,  for  example,  is  the 
Federal  Seed  Act,  which  regulates  the  marketing  of  seeds  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  It  gives  all  growers  protection  by  making  it  unlawful  to  ship  seeds 
which  do  not  bear  a  correct  label  showing  germination,  purity,  weed  seed 
content,  and  other  safeguarding  information. 

In  the  fruit  and  vegetable  field,  PMA  is  administratively  responsible  for 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act.  This  act  was  passed  to  prevent, 
among  other  things,  handlers  from  making  false  or  misleading  statements  for 
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fraudulent  purposes,  from  rejecting  purchases  without  reasonable  cause;  fi 
i-efusing  to  account  and  pay  for  produce  purchased  or  handled 


Smmfss^w'arrfroTuTaiTi'^^^^  to  "deliver  in  ^accordance  with  contract  terms. 
Under  this ’act,  handlers  of  fruits  aud  vegetables  are  licensed,  and  m 
of  repeated  and  flagrant  violations  the  licenses  may  be  suspended  or  revoked 
Similarly  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  admmisteied  by  PMA,  piohibits 


from 
on 


farmers’  interests  in  equitable  ........  -  — -  - 

are  protected.  It  is  definitely  to  the  producers  interest  that  ireight  rates  be 
kept  as  low  as  possible,  that  satisfactoi-y  services  be  available,  and  that  the 
rate  structure  be  equitable  between  areas  and  markets  as  well  as  between 

Most  of  these  regulatory  and  service  activities  are  conducted,  cu  couise, 
at  marketing  centers  by  field  offices  of  the  commodity  branches.  But  it  is 
important  that  all  of  us— in  all  the  branches— acquaint  ourselves  with  this 
work  and  lend  a  hand  in  furthering  it  as  it  is  required. 

The  Federal  Government,  of  course,  has  no  monopoly  on  marketing  services, 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  all  entirely  familiar  with  the  great  amount  of  work 
which  is  done  at  the  State  level— in  the  States  and  by  State  marketing  officials. 
This  work  is  fundamental.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of  local  problems.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  the  State  men  and  our  Federal  staff  are  working  for  the  same 
bosses — the  farmers,  distributors,  and  consumers  who  benefit  thiough  the* 
service  rendered.  This  underscores  the  need  for  close  cooiieration  between 
the  two  groups.  Federal  officials  deal  more  directly,  of  course,  with  national 
and  regional  questions;  the  State  men  are  intimately  acquainted  with  market- 
ing  proldoms  in  their  States.  Working  together,  each  can  strengthen  the 
service  of  the  other. 

Before  leaving  Washington  late  last  week,  I  conferred  at  some  length  with 
representatives  of  State  marketing  officials.  I  asked  them  to  get  in  touch  with 
you  State  PM.4.  directors,  and  told  them  that  in  turn  I  would  ask  you  to  work 
closely  with  the  State  officials.  It  is  very  much  in  order  for  you  to  take  the 
initiative  in  arranging  such  contacts.  Even  though  much  of  your  work  may  be 
in  the  action  program  field,  and  not  directly  concerned  with  specific  marketing, 
services,  there  is  a  community  of  interest  in  the  States  which  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  developed.  .  a 

Before  turning  to  general  discussion,  I  should  like  to  focus  our  thinking  briefly 
on  some  of  the  basic  objectives  which  must  govern  the  broad  phases  of  our 
marketing  work. 

The  over-all  objective,  of  course,  is  to  market  the  greatest  possible  volume 
of  goods  in  the  most  efficient  way  possible — at  reasonable  prices  to  consumers 
and  with  fair  returns  to  producers. 

This  means  that  the  responsibilities  of  PMA  run  all  the  way  from  production 
planning  to  the  ultimate  consumption  of  the  commodities  produced. 

In  planning  production,  we  must  encourage  the  necessary  production  not  only 
of  total  volume  but  also  of  types  and  qualities  which  can  be  marketed  ad¬ 
vantageously.  We  must  know  that  market  outlets  will  be  open.  This  involves 
more  than  just  the  ultimate  demand  by  consumers.  It  means  that  adequate 
facilities  must  be  available  not  only  to  move  the  commodity  to  the  consumer 
but  also  to  make  full  use  of  the  production  and  to  minimize  waste.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  this  sort  of  planning  has  not  always  been  carried  through  in  the  past. 
Some  shifts  in  production  have  been  encouraged  for  special  commodities  without 
full  consideration  for  the  availability  of  practical  outlets.  Production  without 
adequate  facilities  to  take  care  of  the  supply  is  of  little  value  to  the  consumer 
and  means  great  loss  to  the  producer.  We  must  be  alert  to  this — we  must  keep- 
both  sides  of  our  house  in  order. 

I  shall  not  go  into  any  detail  about  the  sort  of  marketing  improvements  and 
facilities  that  are  involved.  You  can  set  up  your  own  lists,  possibly  starting 
with  grading  and  inspection,  processing  and  storage,  transportation  and  trans¬ 
portation  rates,  marketing  and  distributing  facilities,  steps  to^  eliminate 
unnecessary  State  trade  barriers,  help  for  the  food  industry  in  moving  larger 
than  normal  volumes  of  abundant  foods. 

Incidentally,  the  fact  that  the  Congress  has  authorized  a  long-term  study  of 
the  whole  marketing  structure,  by  the  Flannagan  special  market  study  com¬ 
mittee,  serves  as  a  clear  indication  of  the  general  recognition  of  the  breadth  and 
importance  of  the  problems  Involved.  We  in  PM.A  are  faced  with  the  challenge 
not  only  to  get  our  house  in  order,  but  also  to  move  forward  constructively  and 
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aggressively  with  our  marketing  work.  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  this 
must  include  ovei’-all  marketing  research  and  planning,  as  well  as  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  action  programs. 

There  is  one  very  important  principle  that,  in  the  years  ahead,  must  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind  in  our  surplus  removal,  price  support,  and  related  marketing 
work.  In  every  way  possible  we  must  direct  and  carry  out  these  activities  so  that 
they  will  contribute  to  the  long-term  solution  of  basic  problems  in  production  and 
marketing,  rather  than  becoming  merely  a  stopgap  relief  measure  which  would 
have  to  be  repeated  and  possibly  expanded  in  the  future.  We  have  immediate 
jobs  ahead  in  supporting  prices  for  Steagall  amendment  and  basic  commodities 
under  legislative  provisions.  For  years,  we  have  been  supporting  markets  through 
use  of  section  32  funds  to  remove  price-depressing  surpluses.  How  these  sup¬ 
port  are  carried  out  can  make  all  the  difference  between  helping  producers  and 
distributors  improve  conditions  for  the  future  by  facilitating  needed  adjust¬ 
ments,  or  merely  serving  to  perpetuate  price-depressing  siniduses.  We  can  help 
producers  to  make  necessary  adjustments  to  meet  particular  problems  of  in¬ 
dividual  crops  and  areas.  We  can  help  industry  in  making  its  needed  adjust¬ 
ments  and  improvements  in  the  distributive  and  marketing  machinery.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  can  follow  the  course  of  least  resistance  by  simply  stepping  in 
with  a  temporary  cure,  ignoring  the  basic  problems  that  exist.  There  of  course 
can  be  no  question  about  our  choice.  The  measures  that  we  use  in  helping  pro¬ 
ducers  deal  with  the  problems  of  surpluses  must  be  related  to  the  concurrent 
steps  which  producer  and  distributor  groups  involved  are  willing  to  take  in  order 
to  help  themselves  out  of  their  basic  difficulties. 

All  this  balls  for  teamwork.  Marketing  problems  cross  State  and  other 
geographic  lines.  There  are  local  problems, ‘of  course,  but  these  in  turn  have  a 
bearing  on  regional  and  national  marketing  problems.  The  answer  is  that  we 
must  work  closely  with  both  farm  producer  and  food  industry  groups  and  with 
State  and  local  marketing  officials  in  developing  an  adequate  PMA  marketing 
service.  And  let  me  repeat  that  this  service  is  just  as  much  in  the  interest 
of  farm  producers  as  it  is  of  the  food  industry  and  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  Dodd.' Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  the  Department’s  activi¬ 
ties  could  move  along,  so  far  as  the  operation  of  the  market  program 
is  concerned,  and  which  I  think  is  extremely  important,  if  there  is  set 
up  within  the  Department  the  separate  administration  dealing  only 
with  marketing. 

The  Chairman.  INIr.  Dodd,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Deiiartment, 
with  a  few  minor  amendments,  heartily  approved  of  the  provisions 
of  title  II,  except  those  provisions  in  title  II  that  set  up  the  mechanics 
of  the  organization.  That  is  about  correct  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  correct ;  we  ave  heartily  in  favor  of  the  objectives 
of  the  bill  as  jirovided  in  section  2. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  want  to  change  the  mechanics? 

IVIr.  Dodd.  As  it  is  jiroposed  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  bill  actually  I  think  it  would  be  more  restrictive  than 
we  would  like  to  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  give  us  your  views  on  that. 

]\Ir.  Dodd.  We  think  that  the  jiroblem  of  marketing  is  just  as  i] 
tant  to  the  farmers  as  tlie  problem  of  production.  They  have 
well  thought  out  in  advance.  Research  has  to  be  conducted  in 
phases  of  processing,  of  shipping,  of  storage,  and  the  other  uses ;  the 
development_o_f  markets,  the 'development  of  better  processing  meth¬ 
ods  are  jiist  as  important  to  the  farmer  as  the  development  of  new 
see'cIsTnew  cultural  methods,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  broaden  that  fidd  ancLbe  able  to  submit  to  the  farmer  at  the  time 
he  plans  Tils  crop  and  makes  his  plans  for  production,  a  program 
that  would  be  well  ordereTso  that  he  could  know  what  would  be  done 
and  what  was  available  in  the  markets,  and  what  lay  ahead  of  liim 
for  his  products.  . 
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Of  course,  we  are  giving  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  market  news 
service,  but  all  of  those  things  are  minor  to  the  general  big  problem 
of  developing  new  markets  and  of  getting  wider  consumption  and 

! better  distribution.  j  •  i, 

'Tlie  Chairman.  You  think  that  can  be  accomplished  in  a  bettei 
wav  if  you  had  all  of  the  production  and  marketing  activities  under 
the  head  of  one  division,  that  would  be  charged  with  production  and 

distribution?  .  tit 

Mr  Dodd.  I  think  it  can  be,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  Con- 

crress  should  be  able  to  hold  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  the  largest  possible  program  of  marketing  and 
consumption  as  well  as  production  and  I  believe  if  you  allow  him  to 
have  the  operations  combined  with  a  group  of  specialists  who  work 
on  both  sides  of  the  problem,  answerable  to  one  man,  to  one  adminis¬ 
trator,  I  believe  he  can  promote  the  service  better  and  promise  to  do 

a  better  job.  ,-11 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dodd,  heretofore  we  have  emphasized  produc¬ 
tion,  more  production. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  true. 

‘  “  The  Chairman.  And  I  am  afraid  that  very  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  farmer’s  problem  of  distributing  what  he  has  pro¬ 
duced. 

I  Mr.  Dodd.  I  agree  with  you. 

^^he  Chairman.  Why  has  that  condition  prevailed  ? 

INIr.  Dodd.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  war  particularly 
for  the  last  5  or  6  years  when  we  have  not  had  to  think  very  much 
about  marketing. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  but  what  I  had  in  mind  was  the  con¬ 


dition  prior  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Prior  to  that  several  efforts  were  made  in  the  production 
and  marketing  field.  There  was  established  in  the  Department,  as  you 
know,  the  Federal  Surplus  Marketing  Administration ;  the  Marketing 
Administration,  and  the  Office  of  Supply ;  the  Office  of  Marketing 
Services.  There  have  been  many  of  those  efforts. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dodd,  that  is  true,  but  those  services  did  not 
accomplish  anything  like,  in  the  marketing  field  that  which  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  field  of  production. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  true,  partly  because  they  were  handicapped ;  did 
not  have  sufficient  funds  for  research  and  for  experimental  progi'ams. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  the  Department 
has  had  for  developing  market  services? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  do  not  have  the  exact  figures  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  1  wish  you  would  insert  that  information  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Dodd.  It  is  very  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  sums  that 
have  been  available  for  production;  very  insignificant,  but  we  will 
get  those  figures  and  supply  them  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  trouble  been  that  you  did  not  have  suf¬ 
ficient  law  or  did  not  have  sufficient  money  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  just  did  not  attribute  to  marketing  the  im¬ 
portance  that  it  should  have  received  ? 
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Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  the  latter  statement  would  be  probably  correct, 
that  we  did  not  attribute  to  the  marketing,  the  developing  of  market¬ 
ing,  the  new  methods,  and  things  which  we  did  not  attribute  the  sig¬ 
nificance  to  that  they  should  have  received,  and  partly  that  was  because 
we  did  not  have  the  money  to  employ  experts  in  research  and  marketing 
fields. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  did  not  have  suf-  i 
ficient  funds  ?  _  ' 

Mr.  Dodd.  We  did  not  have  the  funds  and  did  not  have  the  trained 
personnel. 

The  Chairman.  Mliy  did  you  not  come  to  the  Congress  and  ask 
for  authority  and  the  funds  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  suppose  that  is  probably  what  would  have  been  done  ■* 
some  6  or  7  years  ago  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  disruption  caused  by 
the  war  when  our  greatest  problem  was  to  get  production,  more  pro¬ 
duction,  increased  production,  and  distribution  was  only  a  minor 
problem ;  we  did  not  have  to  find  new  markets. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dodd,  along  prior  to  the  war  I  think  you  will 
find  that  production  was  receiving  a  great  deal  more  attention  than 
marketing. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Not  prior  to  the  war - 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  I  think  we  were  telling  the  farmers 
how  to  produce,  how  to  make  better  usage  of  their  land,  and  so  forth. 

INIr.  Dodd.  That  is  true,  but  not  with  the  idea - 

The  CiiAiR^iAN  (continuing).  And  to  produce  more  economically. 
We  have  been  impressing  upon  them  the  necessity  for  production  ever 
since  I  have  been  up  here. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  we  have  gone  much  further  with  information 
in  the  Department  in  teaching  people  how  to  farm,  how  to  get  better 
variety  of  seeds,  and  how  to  get  a  larger  yield  per  acre  and  to  make 
better  use  of  land  than  we  have  in  marketing. 

The  CiiAiRAiAN.  That  is  all  on.the  production  end. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  have  been  emphasizing  that  year  after 
year. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  During  that  time  we  have  paid  very  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  farmer’s  problem  of  distribution. 

INIr.  Dodd.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  am  just  trying  to  find  out  why. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Congress  went  further  when  it  established  the  Surplus 
Commodity  Act.  It  went  part  way  when  it  set  up  the  section  32 
'  funds,  which  enabled  the  Department  to  find  new  uses  and  new 
markets. 

The  Chairman.  But  some  of  section  32  money  has  reverted  to  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes ;  some  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  do  not  have  the  figures.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find 
any  of  it  reverted  until  the  war  came  on. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  you. 
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Mr.  Dodd.  I  do  not  believe,  that  any  section  32  funds  reverted  to 

the  Treasury  until  the  war  came  on. 

The  Chairman.  Until  wartime  ( 

The  C"„— ‘  I  ^fahnkin,  ol  the  time  prior  to  the  .ar. 

Mr  Dodd.  I  would  not  be  able  to  say  just  how  much,  offhand. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  insert  that  information  in  the  I’ecoid. 

M  Dod^  Yes-  I  will  look  that  up.  I  remember  very  definitely 
that  we  used  a  lot  of  section  32  money  in  the  early  thirties,  as  late  as 
1939  for  new  programs  with  cotton,  wheat,  and  the  export  progiams. 
(The  information  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Summary  of  the  appropriation  made  by  seetion  32,  act  of  Aug.  21f,  1935,  for  exportation  and  domc.'ttie  eonsumpHon  of  Agricultural 
commodities,  available  funds  and  disposition  of  balances  for  the  fiscal  years  1936-47,  inclusive 
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The  Chairman.  With  the  surplus  commodity  program,  subsidizing 

the  efforts  to  find  new  uses.  .. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Not  new  uses  alone.  For  new  uses  of  commodities  lihe 
cotton,  in  the  mattress  program  in  order  to  make  use  of  low  grade 

cotton.  .  „  T  XT.  i-Q 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  use  section  32  funds  for  that ;  _  _ 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  it  was  all  section  32  funds,  when  the  original  pro¬ 
grams  were  set  up  to  dispose  of  surpluses,  but  to  do  that  we  had  to 
find  new  markets  and  new  uses  that  I  think  served  the  same  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  present  set-up  in  the  Department  you 
have  the  Division  of  Production  and  Marketing'^ 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  correct.  .  e  i  •  i  •  i 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  the  administration  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  should  be  vested  in  that  division  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes ;  I  think  it  should  be  vested  in  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Secretary,  but  I  mean  he  would  use  the 
Division  of  Production  and  Marketing  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  law. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes.  •  ,  .  xt 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  done  what  assurance  have  we  that  the 
marketing  end  will  receive  the  careful  attention  that  the  Congress 
expresses  in  its  declaration  that  it  should  receive? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  that  any  Secretary  would  be  sure  to  use  every 
facility  at  his  disposal  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  feel  that  the  law  could  be  better  ad¬ 
ministered  under  the  Division  of  Production  and  Marketing  than 
it  could  if  we  created  a  separate  Division  of  Marketing? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  I  believe  that  very  strongly. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  the  Secretary  should  be  allowed  to  use  his  own 
discretion  in  how  he  sets  up  the  administrative  organization  to  carry 
out  the  acts  that  are  passed  by  the  Congress,  and  I  think  any  other 
type  would  tend  to  be  restrictive. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  true.  But  I  do  not  lmow_  why  you 
think  that  this  law  could  be  better  administered  in  a  division  that 
has  charge  of  production  and  marketing  than  it  could  in  a  division 
impressed  solely  with  the  re&jionsibility  for  marketing. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  producers  of  this  country 
have  today  and  probably  will  have  more  so  in  the  future,  for  some 
time  to  come,  at  least,  as  much  interest  in  marketing  as  they  have 
in  production.  I  think  the  two  activities  have  to  be  carried  along 
together,  so  that  when  you  go  to  the  producer  with  a  program  of 
production  you  need  to  be  in  position  to  advise  them  that  there  will 
be  markets,  and  that  needs  to  be  done  at  the  time  they  plan  their 
crops,  so  they  can  plant  their  crops  with  the  assurance  that  the  whole 
field  has  been  covered,  that  you  do  not  have  two  separate  organiza¬ 
tions,  one  looking  after  the  production  end  and  someone  else  looking 
after  the  marketing  end. , 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  production  and  marketing 
activities  should  be  coordinated? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Very  closely. 

The  Chairman.  And  put  under  one  head. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Under  one  head. 
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The  Chairman.  And  that  is  true  because  those  iu  charge  of  pro¬ 
duction,  when  the  program  for  production  is  planned,  will  not  overdo 
the  job. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Because  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  of  marketing. 

]\Ir.  Dodd.  We  have  a  good  example  on  that ;  have  had  for  three 
times  that  I  know  of  during  the  last  5  years  on  early  potatoes.  The 
potato  producers  have  gone  ahead  and  grown  early  potatoes;  they 
felt  that glided  their  job,  and  then  the  marketing  section  comes, along 
about  the  time  the  surplus  gets  pretty  large,  and  we  have  not  taken 
the  two  programs  together,  the  growers  and  the  marketing  end.  Now 
if  you  have  one  agency  making  plans  both  at  the  production  and 
the  distribution  end  you  help  determine  in  advance  what  the  pro¬ 
duction  should  be  and’  be  ready  to  deal  with  the  distribution  problem. 

The  Chairman.  In  oth^r  words,  you  think  that  if  there  had  been 
proper  coordination  of  the  marketing  and  production  activities  of 
potatoes  that  you  would  have  more  or  less  kept  the  production  prob¬ 
lem  in  line  with  the  problem  of  distribution. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes;  we  could  have  had  the  market  information  on  our 
books;  we  could  have  had  the  outlets  iiretty  well  defined  to  take 
care  of  a  heavier  volume. 

The  CiiAHiMAN.  You  would  have  been  able  to  develop  a  program 
of  channeling  these  potatoes  into  different  markets  and  that  could 
have  been  worked  out  before  time. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  could  have  been  done  by  harvesttime. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  could  be  carried  out  better 
under  one  division. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Mr.  Dodd,  is  it  not  possible  now  to  secure  coordi¬ 
nation  between  the  different  units  within  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  It  is,  and  I  think  we  are  rapidly  doing  that,  ISIr.  Andre¬ 
sen.  We  did  not  have  funds  available  on  research. 

Mr.  Andresen.  You  need  additional  funds  to  secure  coordination? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No  ;  but  to  do  the  research. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Do  you  not  have  staff  meetings  of  the  various 
divisions  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Every  morning. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Every  morning? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Andresen.  And  do  you  not  talk  over  the  production  and 
marketing  problems  when  they  are  coming  up  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Andresen.  And  is  there  not  some  effort  made  then  by  each 
agency  to  work  out  with  the  other  agencies  an  effort  to  coordinate 
both  production  and  marketing? 

Mr.  Dodd.  There  is  now,  but  that  is  really  of  rather  recent  origin. 

Mr.  Andresen.  How  recent  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  The  first  move  was  made  along  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Last  fall? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Last  fall,  yes.  Then,  of  course,  going  back  some  10 
years,  at  one  time  we  had  set  up  procluction  on  one  side  and  marketing 
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on  the  other.  Then  we  split  marketing  and  production  in  two  and  then 
they  were  brought  back  to  one ;  they  were  combined  with  production 
for  a  short  time.  And  then  again  they  wei'e  pulled  apart  and  during 
the  War  Food  Administration  time  it  was  again  split;  and  then  we 
had  the  marketing  service;  then  we  had  the  supply  program  which 
had  to  do  with  the  development  of  new  markets.  Then  they  were 
brought  together.  Then  a  recommendation  was  made  last  August,  as  I 
recall,  about  the  18th  of  last  August,  and  then  as  rapidly  as  possible 
we  have  tried  to  get  these  activities  to  function  together. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  become  so  big  in  its  personnel  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  keep  track 
on  any  individuals  in  the  Department? 

Mr.  Donn.  No;  I  do  not  believe  so.  We  have  the  shortest  personnel 
that  we  have  had  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Andresen.  You  have  over  80,000  now  in  the  Department, 
have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Donn.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  figure,  but  I  know  the  over-all 
figure  is  less  than  it  was.  I  know  in  Production  and  Marketing  that 
it  is  smaller. 

Mr.  Andresen.  By  a  little  effort  you  can  put  the  personnel  that 
you  had  to  productive  use  on  planning  the  agricultural  program  both 
for  iiroduction  and  marketing  research? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  that  is  correct.  I  think  we  are  rapidly  getting  to 
that  point. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Then  there  is  no  legislation  needed  for  this  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  this  legislation  is  necessary  because  of  the  re¬ 
search  and  experimental  activities  that  this  bill  would  allow  the  De¬ 
partment  to  carry  on. 

Mr.  Andresen.  This  will  provide  for  more  employees ;  will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  It  might  or  it  might  not. 

Mr.  Andresen.  You  do  not  feel  that  the  two  activities  should  be 
separated  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No;  I  think  that  title  II  is  all  right  except  where  it  sets 
up  a  special  section  for  marketing  services. 

““xhe  Chairman.  You  recommend  that  the  activities  set  up  in  title  II 
be  administered - 

Mr.  Dodd  ( interposing) .  By  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  be  set  up  as  a  separate  division  as  the 
Marketing  Administration. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  would  prefer  to  have  it  set  up  so  that  the  Secretary 
be  impowered  to  do  the  job. 

Chairman.  Yes. 

'Mr.  Dodd.  Without  restricting  his  hands  as  to  just  how  he  would 
•carry  it  out.  The  idea  of  setting  up  the  separate  marketing  ad¬ 
ministration  would  of  necessity  call  for  more  employees ;  you  would 
have  to  set  up  an  office  the  same  as  you  have  for  the  rest. 

Mr.  Andresen.  As  I  understand  the  purpose  of  title  II  is  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  activities,  not  merely  to  have  additional  money,  but  to 
get  the  agencies  consolidated  into  one  program. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  you  are  right;  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  activities  of  the  Department,  but  when  you  set  up  a  sep¬ 
arate  administration  for  marketing  you  pull  them  apart  again. 
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Mr.  Andresen.  I  have  also  a  research  provision  in  H.  R.  295  which 
I  have  not  pressed  too  seriously  for  action  in  connection  in  the  bill 
because  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  chance  in  the  world  of  this  bill  passing 
the  Congress  during  the  present  session,  and  I  think  we  are  probably 
wasting  time  in  going  into  the  matter  now.  I  am  interested  in  a  re¬ 
search  provision,  and  I  want  to  go  into  over-all  research  that  will  cover 
a  new  pi’ogram,  and  I  jiropose  at  the  proper  time  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  this  hill  so  that  we  can  include  research  into  the  production  of 
new  crops  to  be  produced  here  in  the  United  States. 

The  chaii^nan  has  included  a  short  sentence  in  this  bill  to  provide 
for  that,  but  I  want  to  have  some  consolidated  activities  in  the  States, 
to  cooperate  in  the  State  research  agencies  on  the  production  of  and 
the  experiment  with  new  crops. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Also  on  how  to  use  those  crops.  We  have  not  anywhe?5^ 
near  completed  the  development  of  new  markets,  improvement  of  \i 
transportation,  of  processing,  of. storing,  or  moveferrt-of  commodities  V 
from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer.  That  is  one  of  the  largest  fields  1 
and  we  have  not  as  yet  given  anything  like  the  attention  that  should  J 
be  given  to  it, 

Mr.  Andresen.  I  think  the  time  is  coming  when  we  will  have  sur¬ 
pluses  here  in  the  United  States  of  some  of  the  basic  crops. 

Mr.  Dodd.  We  have  some  right  now, 

Mr.  Axdresen.  And  I  think  it  is  necessai'y  that  w^e  recognize  now 
that  the  time  will  come  when  new  crops  should  be  developed  in  this 
country  to  replace  some  of  the  surplus  crops. 

Mr.  PiriLX-iPS.  Not  only  new  crops,  but  the  production  of  many 
other  crops  which  are  needed  to  produce  such  things  as  rubber  and 
other  commodities  from  which  we  were  cut  off  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Phillips,  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
views  of  the  Department  and  the  views  exjjressed  on  the  legislation  in¬ 
troduced  b}?^  Mr,  Hope  with  the  exception  of  the  administi’ation  set-u]i. 

Mr.  Hope.  I  understand,  Mr.  Andresen,  what  you  referred  to  is 
covered  in  the  new  bill. 

Mr.  Andresen.  I  was  referring  specifically  to  research,  and  my  bill 
provides  for  active  cooperation  in  the  field  between  the  research  di¬ 
visions  of  the  State  and  also  cooperation  with  the  individuals  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  production  of  the  new  crops,  with  the  possibility  of  crops 
that  can  be  produced  commercially  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hope.  Would  not  the  inclusion  in  the  provision  of  the  bill  as 
it  is  now  drawn  do  practically  the  same  thing  as  is  done  in  your  bill  ? 

Mr.  Andresen.  It  would  be  somewhat  similar  to  this. 

Mr.  Hope.  Does  not  it  accomplish  the  same  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Andresen.  In  general.  The  total  a|)propriation  in  my  bill  is 
$6,000,000  for  the  purpose,  and  here  there  is  something  like  $40,000,000. 

Mr.  Phillips.  What  would  the  gentleman  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Andresext.  My  bill  proposes  there  could  be  research  here  in 
Washington  with  a  certain  amount  to  be  spent  here,  and  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  land-grant  colleges,  wdth  the  States’  research 
program,  and  also  with  individuals. 

Mr.  Hope.  I  thought  this  bill  actually  did  what  you  had  in  mind, 
under  the  provision  for  research.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  already 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Axtdresen.  It  is,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  specific  enough. 
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Mr  Hope  This  may  have  been  discussed  previously,  Mr.  Dodd, 
before  I  came  in,  but  as  I  understand  the  Departments  position  you 
do  not  object  to  title  II  but  you  do  not  favor  the  form  of  organization 
wliich  is  proposed. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Hope. 

Mr  Hope.  In  other  words  you  think  it  could  be  handled  within 
the  existing’ framework  of  the  departmental  organization? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes.  •,  ,i 

Mr.  Hope.  The  objection  that  I  have  to  handlmg  it  that  way  is 
not  based  upon  the  criticism  of  the  organization  itself,  as  such,  but 
I  am  wondering  if  the  present  organization  is  not  such  that  the 
work  which  is  authorized  by  this  bill  might  not  be  more  or  less 
lost  in  the  shutlle  if  it  is  attempted  to  be  handled  by  the  present 

organization.  .  .  .  . 

What  I  mean  by  that  is  this :  The  present  organization  as  it  is 
set  up,  at  least  under  existing  conditions,  must  of  necessity  devote 
a  o^reat  deal  of  its  time  and  energies  and  attention  to  matters  of 
buying  and  selling  products.  I  do  not  know  how  long  that  program 
will  continue,  but  in  all  probability  it  will  continue  at  least  for  the 
first  year  following  the  war,  because  of  the  Steagall  amendment. 

I  have  had  some  connections  with  those  engaged  in  marketing  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  I  am  not  referring  to  the  Department,  but  dealers  and 
processers  of  farm  commodities  who  are  interested  in  further  re¬ 
search  in  marketing,  men  whose  experience  has  been  that  under  the 
present  set-up  the  matter  of  marketing,  with  respect  to  the  channels 
of  trade,  is  not  receiving  any  consideration  from  the  Department. 

Do  you  think  it  would  receive  any  more  consideration  than  it  has 
been  receiving,  and  I  am  not  talking  about  if  you  had  more  money 
alone,  but  if  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  that  type  of  activity 
but  given  to  it  under  another  type  of  organization  than  the  one  you 
have  ? 


Mr.  Dodd.  I  feel  vei’y  strongly  this  way,  Mr.  Hope:  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Secretary  Anderson  last  year,  in 
July,  asked  for  a  group  of  specialists,  people  who  are  familiar  with 
the  farm  problems,  both  the  production  and  marketing,  people  out¬ 
side  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  who  had  had  a  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  various  fields,  to  come  together.  That  committee  came 
together  and  devoted  some  6  weeks  of  their  time  and  made  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Secretary  about  the  type  of  organization  they 
thought  would  be  most  effective.  That  included  such  men  as  Mr. 
Jesse  Tajm,  vice  president  of  the  Bank  of  America,  who  had  been 
with  the  Department;  INIr.  Thorne,  of  the  packers;  it  included  Mr. 
Eisenhower,  president  of  the  Kansas  State  College ;  Mr.  Gamnitz,  who 
works  with  the  Cheese  Institute  of  Chicago,  and  who  had  been  in 
the  dairy  field  for  many,  many  years,  and  who  also  had  spent  some 
time  in  the  Department  working  on  distribution  and  marketing 
Droblems;  and  their  recommendation  was  that  the  activities  should 
le  combined  under  one  administrator,  because  they  felt  that  mar¬ 
keting  would  get  mucli  more  attention  than  if  it  were  set  up  under 
a  separate  administration  and  administered  by  itself. 

Mr.  Hope.  How  has  that  worked  out  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  We  are  just  now  about  to  get  set  up  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  that  committee.  As  you  know  it  takes  some 
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time  to  take  a  large  organization  such  as  the  Department  and  bring 
those  activities  in  line  with  that  kind  of  a  reorganization. 

Mr.  Hope.  Does  their  recommendation  include  the  type  of  mar¬ 
keting  research  that  is  provided  for  here  ? 

IMr.  Dodd.  No.  They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
that  we  do  not  have  the  authority  for  some  of  the  types  of  research 
they  thought  should  be  conducted.  Less  has  been  done  for  the  last 
several  years  because  ,  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  develop  new 
markets  or  new  uses. 

The  CiiaTrmax.  Mr.  Dodd.  As  I  understand  from  you  that  prob¬ 
lem  was  gone  into  by  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Very  thoroughly. 

The  Chairmajst.  And  the  committee  thought  that  there  should  be 
proper  coordination. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Between  marketing  and  production. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  would  be  a  complete  follow-through  from 
one  to  the  other,  from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer's  table. 

Mr.  Dodd.  From  the  time  of  the  planning  of  the  production  program 
until  the  product  actually  reaches  the  consumer,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  further  from  you  that  the  marketing 
end  has  not  been  receiving  the  study  that  it  really  should.  , 

Mr.  Dodd.  Very  definitely  not. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  did  not  understand  just  what  was  the  difference 
between  the  set-up  in  this  bill  and  what  you  propose,  Mr.  Dodd.  What 
is  the  difference  between  the  organization  that  is  proposed  in  this 
and  what  you  have  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  This  bill,  on  page  5,  title  II,  line  7,  states  [reading]  : 

For  the  attainment  of  these  objectives,  there  shall  be  established  and  main¬ 
tained  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an  Agricultural  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

That  is  the  only  thing  in  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think 
weakens  the  bill,  which  actually  makes  it  more  restrictive;  it  would 
set  up  a  separate  administration  within  the  Department,  under  which 
it  tends  to  have  folks  follow  just  one  particular  line  without  realizing 
the  problems  that  are  inherent  in  the  field  of  marketing  and  produc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Hope.  I  just  want  to  reiterate  the  fear  I  have  that,  if  you  con¬ 
tinue  the  present  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  research 
still  will  be  overshadowed  by  the  buying  and  selling  activities  of 
the  Department  and  that  research  would  not  have  any  chance. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  have  no  fear  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Hope.  Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Dodd,  wdiat  sudden  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  last  few  months,  other  than 
your  very  pleasant  rise  to  the  Under  Secretaryship,  which  makes  you 
think  that  the  question  of  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
might  undergo  a  change,  when  the  Department  has  had  right  along, 
under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  the  authority  to  engage  in  research, 
and  I  am  trying  to  look  at  research  as  it  relates  to  improvement  in 
production,  marketing,  and  distribution. 
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Mr.  Dodd.  Tluit  is  right. 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  bill  ^Yas  passed  about  1935,  I  believe,  and  has 
been  in  effect  some  11  years,  and,  as  Mr.  Hope  indicated,  the  research 
into  pi'odnction  has  just  completely  overshadowed  research  into  mar¬ 
keting.  If  you  stop  all  research  into  production  and  devoted  all  of 
the  time  of  the  Department  into  research  into  marketing,  and  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  be  done,  because  I  think  there  is  a  lot  needed 
to  be  done  in  production,  but  it  Avould  take  more  than  a  decade,  prob¬ 
ably,  to  catch  up,  because  the  research  into  marketing  has  been  so 
completely  overshadowed,  but  if  you  should  combine  the  two,  without 
setting  up  a  separate  and  distinct  function  the  way  this  bill  proposes 
to  do,  the  research  into  marketing  would  still  be  overshadowed. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Phillips,  for  a  long  time  in  the  Department,  I  sup¬ 
pose  for  as  many  as  10  years,  there  was  a  separate  administration  for 
marketing  and  research  in  that  Held,  and  also  there  was  a  separate 
unit  for  production. 

Mr.  PHiixms.  That  is  for  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  Dodd.  For  the  past  10  years,  I  think,  from  about  1935  and 
perhaps  before ;  I  guess  the  first  administration  dealing  exactly  with 
that  was  when  the  first  Surplus  Crop  Act  w’as  passed. 

INIr.  Phillips.  What  has  been  done  under  that? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  they  have  made  a  great  headway  up  to  2  years 
prior  to  the  war  when  the  war  demands  overshadowed  the  needs  for 
finding  new  markets  and  new  uses  or  greater  uses,  and  the  war  demands 
called  for  increase  in  activities  of  production.  The  production  was 
the  main  issue  and  research  and  development  of  markets  were  no 
longer  emphasized.  The  problem  has  been  more  with  the  production 
and  shipping  rather  than  with  the  development  of  new  markets.  Now, 
the  same  people,  same  group  of  people,  are  moving  over  into  the  mar¬ 
keting  side  and  devoting  more  time  at  their  disposal  to  the  marketing 
problems..  I  think  the  two  should- go  side  by  side.  1  think  the  farmer 
is  just  as  much  interested  in  the  disposal  of  his  commodity,  in  trans¬ 
portation,  storage,  as  he  is  in  the  production  of  the  crop,  because 
after  he  produces  the  crop  he  still  has  the  problem  of  disposal.  All 
of  these  other  activities  must  be  coordinated. 

Mr.  PiiiLLirs.  Eefrigeration,  packaging,  and  everything  else. 

jNIr.  Dodd.  It  is  all  in  that  same  field.  But  all  of  these  things  have 
been  put  aside,  you  might  say,  ever  since  1939,  since  the  first  demands 
begin  to  come  in  for  increased  quantities  of  food. 

Mr.  Hope.  Mr.  Dodd,  I  think  the  dilference  is  one  of  policy,  a  funda- 
fental  question  of  policy  as  much  as  anything  else.  The  research  end 
has  been  set  up  apparently  without  much  thought  to  developing  mar¬ 
kets  through  commercial  channels  under  the  control  programs,  and 
is  going  to  be  handled  in  an  agency  and  by  men  who  have  not  given 
any  particular  thought  to  that  end  of  it.  They  are  in  it  now,  faced 
with  a  different  activity,  so  far  as  marketing  is  concerned,  with  the 
Government  buying  and  selling.  That  is  one  of  the  problems  you  are 
faced  with  now  in  disposing  of  potatoes,  because  if  they  are  not  able 
to  do  it  the  Government  will  buy  them  and  they  can  inake  a  disposition 
of  the  Hotatoes  one  wav  or  the  other.  There  is  always  another  w’av  of 
doing  it. 

A  lot  of  us  would  like  to  see  it  handled  in  such  a  Avay  that  the 
Government  Avoukl  not  be  in  it;  that  it  be  worked  out  through  re- 
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search,  that  new  uses,  new  lonrposos,  and  new  methods  of  marketing 
be  developed  with  the  resnlt  that  we  absorb  these  extra  products.  As 
long  as  you  have  people  administering  these  things  who  think  the  way 
to  handle  it  is  to  do  it  through  the  Government  buying  and  selling  you 
are  not  going  to  give  the  research  and  marketing  phase  of  it  the  proper 
emphasis. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  do  not  believe,  ]\Ir.  Hope,  we  have  peo]de  in  charge 
of  the  marketing  side  who  feel  that  the  Government  shoidd  handle  these 
activities.  Practically  the  only  activity  that  we  are  engaged  in  at 
the  piTsent  time  are  those  that  are  covered  under  the  Steagall 
amendment. 

INlention  was  made  of  potatoes  awhile  ago.  I  think  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  in  the  last  2  years  to  find  new  uses  and  new  markets 
for  potatoes.  I  think  a  wonderful  job  was  done  in  the  last  2  or  3 
years  in  finding  outlets  for  potatoes  and  new  uses  for  potatoes.  I  do 
not  think  a  good  enough  job  has  been  done  about  tying  together  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  end;  that  is,  the  marketing  side  of  the  activity 
was  always  a  little  behind  the  production  program. 

Mr.  Hope.  Of  course  under  the  new  uses  program,  such  as  the 
potato  use,  program,  that  has  all  been  carried  on  under  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments,  by  use  of  Government  funds. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Up  to  the  present  time,  but  if  we  had  more  dehydrators 
available  to  process  potatoes  the  surplus  crop  could  move  for  feed 
for  animals  at  practically  no  subsidy.  The  trouble  is  that  we  have 
nine  dehydrators  out  on  the  west  coast  but  none  in  the  central  part 
of  the  counti'y  or  along  the  east  coast. 

At  the  present  time  the  distillers  are  buying  surplus  potatoes  and 
making  their  contracts  direct  with  dealers  for  potatoes  at  a  ‘price 
that  is  about  76  cents  lower  than  the  support  price.  But  where  deals 
are  made  directly  with  the  producer,  where  they  cannot  be  moved  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  distiller,  and  most  of  the  distillers  are  not  able  to  use 
raw  potatoes — that  is,  the  potatoes  need  to  be  dehydrated  to  make 
them  available  for  a  wider  market.  And  they  are  limited  to  just  using 
a  certain  j^ercentage  until  we  can  find  out  new  uses  and  process  the 
crop  and  put  it  into  new  channels.  And  we  have  not  been  able  to 
fine!  new  markets  as  fast  as  I  think  should  have  been  done.  I  believe 
that  the  two  things  tie  together  so  closely  that  I  do  not  believe  we  dare 
to  set  up  one  group  just  to  think  about  marketing  and  another  group 
to  think  about  production  alone ;  that  will  get  us  into  serious  difficulty. 

Mr.  Hope.  As  long  as  we  are  going  to  follow  the  policy  of  having 
the  Government  in  business,  of  disposing  of  the  surjfius  crop,  I  think 
pi’obably  the  thought  of  having  the  production  and  marketing  activi¬ 
ties  tied  together  may  be  logical.  If  you  are  going  to  nse  the  same 
controls,  and  if  you  are  going  to  have  the  Government  handle  the  crops 
then  you  will  want  to  have  something  to  say  about  how  large  the  crop 
is  going  to  be,  and  what  controls  are  going  to  be  necessary  so  that 
the  Government  will  be  in  position  to  handle  the  output.  Bui  it  seems 
to  me  when  you  do  that  you  are  putting  the  emphasis  entirely  upon 
something  that  is  running  counter  to  what  we  are  trying  to  reach 
here,  and  that  is  actual  research  and  what  can  be  done  in  the  line  of 
expanded  markets,  of  packaging,  of  new  outlets,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing;  things  that  are  commercially  feasible. 
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Of  course  you  can  sell  potatoes  for  alcohol  at  any  time  at  a  price, 
and  you  can  "deh3'’drate  a  lot  of  them  for  livestock  feed  and  have  the 
taxpayers  foot  the  bill.  But  it  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  have 
research  that  is  sound  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  disposition  of 
the  products  of  agriculture  through  commercial  channels  that  it 
has  to  be  approached  from  a  different  standpoint,  and  one  that  is 
disassociated  from  the  production  end  entirely. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  disassociate  it  from  produc¬ 
tion.  We  have  the  four  large  laboratories  that  the  Congress  made 
possible  in  the  four  different  regions  of  the  United  States,  dealing  with 
crops  that  are  indiginous  to  those  areas.  I  think  they  have  done 
some  wonderful  things  in  finding  new  uses  for  crops  that  were  already 
grown,  and  in  the  development  of  new  crops  for  which  we  have  use  in 
this  country,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  disassociate  all  of  those 
things.  I  for  one  would  like  to  see  some  way  by  which  the  Govern- 
meiit  could  be  out  of  business  100  percent  tomorrow.  Most  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  we  are  now  concerned  with  are  the  commodities  that  fall  under 
the  Steagall  Act,  in  the  matter  of  price  support.  Those  efforts  I  think 
will  have  to  continue  under  some  sort  of  Government  operation  for  a 
while.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  farmers  of  this  country  should  be 
called  upon  to  plan  their  crops  without  knowing  pretty  well  in  advance 
what  markets  are  available  for  the  crops;  whether  they  be  vegetable, 
fruit,  grain,  livestock,  or  what  not,  they  ought  to  have  available  pretty 
good  information  as  to  whether  markets  are  going  to  be  available, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  done  without  having  coordination 
between  production  and  marketing. 

Mr.  Hope.  You  would  have  them  tied  up  together  if  the  marketing 
information  is  made  available.  You  provide  information  service  as  to 
distribution  outlets. 

Mr.  Dodd.  There  has  to  be  coordination  between  the  two.  The  two 
have  to  be  tied  together  at  some  place. 

Mr.  Hope.  That  is  on  the  theory  that  jmu  are  going  to  have  con¬ 
trols,  that  you  are  going  to  continue  to  support  price,  and  that  will 
alwa,ys  be  a  part  of  the  program;  and  if  that  is  to  be  true  probably 
they  have  to  be  tied  together,  and  I  think  that  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  continue  these  controls  and  the  support 
price  program  and  that  sort  of  thing.  That  is  the  thinking  that 
makes  me  apprehensive.  Your  research  on  production  is  under  the 
Agricultural  Research  Administration? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hope.  And  that  set  up  continues. 

Ml*.  Dodd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hope.  Would  it  not  be  just  as  logical  to  have  a  marketing  re¬ 
search  administration  to  conduct  research  work  rather  than  throw  it 
into  an  agency  where  the  main  function  is  concerned  with  Government 
buying  and  selling  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  that  you  could  do  the  same  thing,  Mr.  Congress¬ 
man,  without  setting  up  a  separate  administration.  You  do  not  have 
a  separate  administration  set  up  on  the  production  side.  The  re¬ 
search  end  is  handled,  surely,  by  a  group  of  research  people,  but 
their  results  are  made  available  to  the  people  who  operate  the  pro¬ 
duction  program.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  would  have  to  set  up 
in  the  Department  a  separate  administration. 
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Mr.  Hope.  Would  your  viewpoint  be  any  diiferent  if  we  were  to 
leave  out  of  this  bill  the  transfer  to  the  Agricultural  and  Marketing 
Administration  the  regulatory  functions  that  belong  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  that  are  transferred  to  this  new  administration? 

Mr.  Dodd.  It  would  make  a  good  deal  of  difference  to  me,  then. 
I  think  that  your  regulatory  work,  your  inspection,  warehouse  in¬ 
spection,  grain  and  meat  inspection,  and  all  those  others,  are  an 
integral  pail  of  your  day-to-day  operations.  They  should  not  be 
pulled  over  !md  set  uj)  by  themselves  in  a  separate  administration. 

Mr.  Hope.  One  of  3mur  principal  objections  is  not  that  part  of 
title  II  in  its  present  form  that  would  transfer  the  regulatory  oper¬ 
ations  over  to  the  new  set-up  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  that  you  can  do  it  better.  If  you  leave  the 
regulatory  work  where  it  is  now.  I  •think  that  you  can  still  set  up 
a  research  organization  within  the  Departrnent  without  specifically 
setting  it  up  as  an  administration.  I  think  that  the  Secretary  should 
have  leeway  enough  to  use  his  own  discretion  as  to  the  people  that 
he  wants  to  put  on  research  and  those  that  he  wants  to  put  on  some 
other  activities,  without  having  his  hands  tied,  and  Avithout  having 
them  all  combined  into  one  administration. 

Mr.  Hope.  The  only  thing  is  that  we  have  had  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  here  for  about  80  years  or  more  and  we  have  not  had 
anything  like  that  done.  The  research  and  production  haA'e  been 
carried  on  in  a  marA='elous  sort  of  waA',  but  Ave  have  not  done  much 
in  the  other  direction.  Some  of  us  Avould  like  to  see  it  done,  and 
to  make  sure  it  is  done,  Ave  have  provided  for  the  setting  up  of  an 
agency  that  will  do  that  very  thing. 

j\Ir.  Dodd.  We  have  never  had  the  authority  either,  Mr.  Congress¬ 
man,  to  do  that  kind  of  research  and  have  never  had  funds  enough 
available. 

Mr.  Hope.  You  have  had  a  lot  of  authority  that  Amu  have  not 
used. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  that  is  right.  We  could  have  gone  further 
than  we  have. 

The  Chairman'.  I  think  everyone  will  admit  that  marketing  has 
been  neglected.  We  might  as  Avell  look  the  facts  in  the  face. 

Mr.  Hope  expresses  my  fear,  which  is  this:  We  do  not  want  to 
slip  up  again  on  this  legislation.  We  want  to  know  that  the  intent 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  marketing  Avill  be  carried  out.  I  want 
the  best  method  we  can  Avork  out  set  up  Avith  respect  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Dodd.  You  would  not  have  any  more  assurance,  would  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  had  it  set  up  in  a  separate  administration? 
If  you  give  the  Secretary  the  responsibility  for  carrying  it  out,  Avould 
that  not  be  the  same  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  it  Avere  not  for  our  past  experience  in  market¬ 
ing,  I  think  that  I  would  agree  with  you  100  percent,  but  there  is 
a  fear  that  still  lurks  with  me  that  marketing  Avill  be  treated  more 
or  less  as  a  stepchild.  I  Avant  to  see  marketing  on  an  equal  footing, 
at  least,  with  production  and  given  the  same  consideration. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  agree  with  Congressman  Phillips.  I  think  that  the 
problem  is  going  to  force  that  kind  of  attention  in  the  period  aliead 
of  us  for  some  time,  and  I  think  if  nothing  were  done  you  Avould  force 
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much  more  work  on  the  marketing  side  tlian  on  the  production  side 
for  quite  some  years.  We  are  pretty  well  caught  up  on  production, 
but  we  are  desperately  short  on  the  other  side. 

IMr.  Phillips.  You  do  not  think  the  same  research  for  both  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  could  be  done  by  the  same  people? 

IMr.  Dodd.  No  ;  absolutely  not.  I  would  like  to  make  a  point,  if  I 
may.  I  do  not  believe  that  your  research  peojile  should  be  tied  up 
with  action  programs  in  either  field — production  or  marketing.  I 
think  they  have  to  be  separate  and  apart.  But  you  can  do  that  if  you 
have  the  authority,  without  setting  up  a  separate  administration.  I 
think  that  your  day-to-day  action  programs  have  to  be  handled  by 
different  groups  of  people  than  the  people  who  do  research. 

]Mr.  Zimmerman.  That  sounds  like  common  sense  to  me.  Did  I 
understand  you  correctly  to  stay  a  moment  ago  the  reason  the  re¬ 
search  in  marketing  had  not  had  the  attention  in  the  past  that  we 
hope  it  will  have  in  the  future  is  because  of  the  lack  of  authority  in 
the  Department  of  Agidculture  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Partly  a  lack  of  authority. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  In  other  words,  you  started  out  with  limited  au¬ 
thority  to  do  that  job? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right. 

IMr.  Zimmerman.  x\nd  you  think  if  that  authority  is  vested  in  the 
Secretary  and  the  responsibility  is  placed  upon  him  to  do  that,  that 
will  enable  the  Secretary  to  do  it,  and  you  think  that  he  will  do  it 
just  as  he  has  carried  out  his  other  functions  or  duties  that  have  been 
conferred  upon  him? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes;  and  if  he  is  derelict  in  his  duty,  the  Congress  or 
this  committee  can  call  upon  him  and  ask  him,  “Why  not?” 

‘  Mr.  Zimmerman.  Speaking  of  the  potato  question,  you  said  that  we 
had  several  dehydrating  plants  in  the  West.  Are  they  operated  by 
the  Government? 

IMr.  Dodd.  Partly  by  the  Government  and  partly  by  private  in¬ 
dustry. 

IMr.  Zimmerman.  For  example,  in  my  section  we  have  had  difficulty 
in  the  past  harvesting  our  alfalfa  where  'we  have  bountiful  crops  and 
probably  can  get  more  cuttings  than  anybody  because  of  the  long 
season.  The  rains  would  destroy  our  alfalfa  for  marketing  purposes. 
It  would  be  all  right  for  feeding  cattle  and  mules. 

I  do  not  know  Avho  did  the  job,  but  somebody  did  a  lot  of  experimen¬ 
tation,  and  now  we  have  dehydrating  plants  all  over  the  country 
where  the  farmer  will  dehydrate  his  alfalfa  and  have  it  milled  and 
will  not  lose  a  blade  of  it.  Dehydrating  has  become  a  very  profitable 
business.  I  do  not  know  why  the  Government  should  have  to  subsidize 
that  potato-dehydrating  plant  if  an  investigation  of  that  process 
would  convince  the  general  public  that  it  was  a  profitable  business. 
I  think  if  the  Kesearch  Division  would  lay  the  facts  before  men  look¬ 
ing  for  new  enterprises,  those  men  would  go  into  that  just  as  quickly 
as  they  went  into  the  business  of  dehydrating  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Dodd.  The  idea  for  that  developed  in  the  Department’s  re¬ 
search  group.  That  was  done  in  the  local  experimental  stations. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  That  is  right.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  wants 
to  take  away  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  all  power.  I  think 
when  he  is  given  some  definite  progi-am  to  carry  out  Congress  may 
expect  him  to  do  that  and  the  country  can  expect  him  to  do  it.  I 
think  that  he  will  do  it. 
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ISIr.  Dodd.  I  think  that  he  will,  too. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  If  we  will  do  that,  we  can  sit  back  and  say, 
“What  have  you  done?”  1/ 

The  Ceiairman.  There  is  noj[3rovision  in  the  bill  to  take  anything 
away  from  the  Secretary  of  AgricuTfure.  The  only  thing  is  whether 
therg-slrotlld  be  a  separate  department  of  marketing. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Who  is  going  to  set  it  up,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture?  If  we  give  him  the  authority  to  do  it,  I  think  that  is  what 
he  should  hjwe.  I  think  that  we  should  give  him  the  money  to  do 
it,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  its  being  done.  I 
cannot  see  why,  as  you  say,  we  could  not  have  a  group  of  men  over 
here  working  on  production  and  another  group  working  on  marketing 
just  as  other  groups  are  engaged  in  different  functions  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  every  day  and  have  been  for  years. 

Mr.  Dodd.  In  the  research  field. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Dodd.  When  you  get  down  to  the  day-to-day  action  iirograms 
where  something  has  to  be  done,  where  you  have  to  inspect  a  crop  of 
wheat  or  of  vegetables,  that  program  should  not  be  tied  back  to  your 
research  people. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  At  any  rate,  we  will  have  to  furnish  the  money 
to  do  it  and  get  the  personnel  to  do  it  and  give  the  authority  to 
do  it;  and  if  you  can  do  that,  I  am  sure  that  it  will  work,  because  I 
have  never  seen  the  Department  of  Agriculture  fail  to  make  an  honest 
effort  in  any  field.  That  lias  been  my  observation. 

Mr.  Rizley.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  Flannagan  that 
in  the  past  few  years  the  Department  has  emphasized  production 
over  marketing  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Very  much  so.  I  have  been  one  of  those  driving  as  hard 
as  I  could  on  production.  , 

Mr.  Rizley.  Then  you  agree? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Absolutely;  lUO  percent. 

Mr.  Rizley.  Could  you  name  a  few  concrete  examples  of  research 
extending  over  into  production  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  that  probably  the  most  has  been  done  in  new 
varieties.  Soybeans  would  be  a  good  example.  Getting  the  acreage 
of  soybeans  alone  would  not  have  mattered,  but  now  we  have  a  variety 
of  soybeans  that  gives  more  oil  and  harvest  better  and  yield  10  to  15 
bushels  per  acre  more  than  the  old  varieties,  and  I  think  that  is  where 
research  tied  in. 

We  produce  about  six  times  as  many  bushels  of  soybeans  right  now 
as  we  did  prewar. 

Also,  I  think  that  hybrid  corn  is  a  good  illustration.  You  can  take 
almost  every  commodity.  There  are  better  varieties  of  wheat.  Last 
week  out  at  your  Wheat  Improvement  Association  meeting  in  Kansas 
they  showed  what  they  have  been  able  to  do  with  two  or  three  varieties 
of  wheat — how  they  get  more  wheat  per  acre  and  how  they  have  a 
better  variety  of  wheat — and  I  think  that  is  a  good  illustration. 

Mr.  Riziacy.  I  agree  with  you  100  percent.  I  think  that  is  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  marketing  feature  becomes  so  important  now.  I  think 
there  is  probably  some  excuse  for  soybeans  during  the  past  2  years, 
because  there  were  a  lot  of  things  that  we  had  to  have  during  the 
war. 
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Mr.  Dodd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kizley.  Blit  now  the  marketing  end  is  becoming  more  and 
more  complicated  and  is  going  to  become  still  more  complicated. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  need  for  the  marketing  end.  I 
think  that  most  of  the  people  on  the  committee  believe  and  feel  that 
we  certainly  need  to  go  into  the  marketing  end  of  it  now  in  a  gi-eater 
way  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  agree  with  you  100  percent.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
will  have  much  of  a  surplus  problem  in  this  country  if  we  plan  from 
the  conservation  angle,  treat  our  land  from  the  conservation  angle, 
have  the  kind  of  crops  that  will  protect  the^land’s  fertility.  I  do  not 
care  about  exporting  10  pei’cent  of  our  wheat  if  we  have  proper  land 
use  throughout.  I  think  that  we  are  a  long  way  behind  on  bur  con¬ 
servation  and  the  proper  use  of  land.  I  think  that  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  is  in  the  Corn  Belt  right  now,  where  we  have  plowed  up  about 
11,000,000  acres  in  the  central  part  of  the  United  States,  where  that 
was  getting  into  the  proper  rotation  of  legumes  and  grasses. 

We  have  to  have  the  prices  so  that  a  man  can  afford  to  get  a  decent 
price  for  his  cattle  or  milk,  so  that  he  can  continue  to  use  his  land 
properly.  During  the  war  our  demand  was  so  great  for  cereals,  and 
so  forth,  that  we  got  into  a  pretty  bad  position  in  land  use.  That 
land  has  to  be  protected  quickly,  or  we  are  going  to  lose  some  of  this 
lai^l  permanently. 

Mr.  Eizley.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  your  objection  is  to 
this. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Setting  up  a  separate  administration  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  handle  marketing.  That  is  my  principal  objection.  I  think 
that  all  the  objectives  could  be  met  without  setting  up  a  separate 
administration. 

Mr,  F’hillips.  And  putting  regulatory  functions  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes. 

Mr.  VooRHis.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Dodd  a  question  about  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  was  included  in  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  this 
year  which  had  to  do  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and 
which  I  believe,  if  I  interpreted  it  correctly,  limited  the  number  of 
people  employed  by  the  Bureau  who  could  be  assigned  to  any  one 
State  and  said  that  no  work  could  be  carried  on  except  when  that 
work  was  approved  by  the  State  extension  service. 

Now,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  that  provision  on  this  bill,  and 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  bill  on  the  provision  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  have  any  effect  on  this  bill, 
because  that  was  in  the  field  of  planning  and  study  that  had  to  do 
more  with  social  studies  and  that  sort  of  thing  rather  than  land  use 
or  crop  use. 

Mr.  VooRHis.  And  would  not  have  any  effect  upon  what  we  are 
aiming  at  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Dodd.  No. 

Mr.  VooRHis.  Despite  what  you  had  to  say  in  criticism  of  title  II, 
you  would  agree,  would  you  not,  that  research  in  the  field  of  market¬ 
ing  and  distribution  is  one  of  the  most  essential  things  we  need  ? 

IVIr.  Dodd.  That  is  right,  and  the  one  that  we  are  furthest  behind  in. 

Mr.  VooRiiis.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  May  I  make  this  observation ;  This  is  a  very  im- 
\  portant  question  we  are  discussing,  putting  upon  the  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture  the  responsibility  and  duty  of  setting. up  this  Market¬ 
ing  Kesearch  Bureau  in  the  Department.  Do  you  think,  or  do  you  not 
think,  that  if  we  put  that  responsibility  on  the  Secretary,  Congress 
and  the  public  would  have  a  better  chance  to  put  their  complaints 
in  against  the  Secretary  and  say,  “You  have  not  done  this?”  But 
if  you  set  up  this  department,  he  can  say,  “You  have  set  up  this  de¬ 
partment.  I  am  not  responsible  for  what  has  been  done.  You  have 
done  it  yourselves.”  He  would  be  more  or  less  tied. 

^Ir.  Dodd.  Ton  have  tied  his  hands  when  you  ask  him  to  set  up  a 
separate  agency. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  We  hear  the  shiboleth  “bureaucrat.” 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  have  not  seen  any  ? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Very  few.  I  will  say  this — that  most  of  the  men 
have  been  fine,  upstanding  men  who  have  been  trying  to  do  their  jobs. 
There  are  a  few  “knots”  who  bring  a  lot  of  criticism. 

Mr.  Hope.  Perhaps  we  should  have  a  definition  of  terms  here. 
I  do  not  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Bumps  on  a  stick.  If  you  put  the  responsibility 
on  the  Secretar}^  and  give  him  the  money,  the  direction  and  the  power 
to  do  it,  I  think  that  you  can  put  the  clamps  on  him  and  make  him 
do  it.  If  he  does  not,  we  can  get  a  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

INIr.  Dodd.  You  have  said  it  so  much  better  than  I  tried  to.  If  yon 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  do  certain  things  and  give  him 
the  money  and  the  responsibility  that  go  along  with  it,  he  will  get 
it  done. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  question  the  committee  would 
like  to  have  your  opinion  on.  I  wish  that  you  would  turn  to  page  22 
of  the  committee  print,  subsection  (c),  which  reads  as  follows: 

In  tlie  conduct  of  any  of  its  work,  the  Administration  may  cooperate  with 
other  branches  of  the  Government,  State  agencies,  private  research  organiza¬ 
tions,  purchasing  and  consuming  organizations,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of 
commerce,  other  associations  of  business  or  trade  organizations,  transportation 
and  storage  agencies,  and  organizations,  or  other  irersons  or  corporations  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  production,  transportation,  storage,  marketing,  and  distribution  of 
agricultural  products,  whether  operating  in  one  or  more  jurisdictions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  after  the  word  “jurisdictions”  we  strike 
out  the  period  and  insert  a  comma  and  add  this  amendment: 

Except  that  research  work  done  in  cooperation  with  State  agricultural  agencies 
shall  be  done  in  cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
and  educational  work  done  in  cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  agencies 
shall  be  done  in  cooperation  with  State  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

In  other  words,  all  of  these  activities  at  the  State  level  would  be 
handled  by  the  experiment  stations  and  the  Extension  Service. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  would  make  it  too  restrictive. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  be  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  inserting  the  word  “processing.” 
That  would  broaden  the  field.  I  think  that  we  have  to  do  more  work 
in  the  processing  field. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  not  favor  restricting  the  research 
and  educational  end  of  the  activity  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Before  we  leave  this  subject,  neither  Mr.  Kizley  nor 
I  were  entirely  clear  on  this  point.  You  said  that  you  did  not  want 
the  regulatory  activities  in  the  new  function.  IVe  can  understand 
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that.  (3r,  you  did  not  want  research  in  with  the  project  Avork,  the 
practical  project  AA^ork.  We  are  not  quite  sure  why  it  Avould  hurt  to 
have  a  separate  department  or  a  separate  administration  other  than 
for  those  tAvo  points. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  find  the  right  Avords  to 
tell  you  Avhat  I  think.  Actually,  when  Congress  sets  up  a  special  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  people  that  you  put  over  in  that  administration  feel 
that  they  are  set  up  separate  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  folks,  and 
it  is  hard  to  get  the  proper  superAusion  and  use  of  them.  I  think  that 
it  Avould  be  much  better  if  you  told  the  Secretary  to  get  this  job  done 
and  alloAV  him  the  leeAvay  to  set  up  an  administration. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  understand.  What  is  your  objection  to  the  con¬ 
nection  betAveen  the  research  work  and  the  practical  field  work,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  one  of  our  handicaps  in  research,  both  from  produc¬ 
tion  and  Avhat  little  has  been  done  in  marketing,  is  that  it  has  sort 
of  been  set  up  on  a  marble  column  as  a  separate  thing. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  may  have  been  true  of  the  past.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  true  in  the  production  field,  and  that  is  where  a  large  part  of  this 
work  has  been  done.  The  research  people  have  to  set  up  some  sort  of 
long-range  program.  E-esearch  is  not  one  of  those  things  that  you 
shut  off  and  on.  You  may  start  Avith  a  variety  of  wheat  and  it  may 
take  years  before  you  develop  it.  They  Avork  Avith  the  operating 
people.  If  you  need  a  variety  of  Avheat  that  needs  more  flour,  or  has 
more  gluten,  or  better  straAV,  they  tell  the  research  people  Avhat  they 
need.  They  go  ahead  and  work  on  the  problem. 

Mr.  Phillips.  What  do  you  want  to  separate  them  from  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  From  an  actual  setting  up  of  an  administration. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  said  that  you  Avanted  to  sejiarate  the  research 
and  the  field  Avork. 

ISIr.  Dodd.  I  do  not  believe  they  should  be  a  part  of  the  same 
organization. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Hoav  are  they  going  to  tell  if  there  are  any  practical 
results  from  their  research? 

ISIr.  Dodd.  They  Avill  work  Avith  the  people  in  the  operating  end,  the 
action  end  of  the  program;  they  will  work  with  them  from  day  to 
day  and  keep  in  close  touch. 

iSIr.  Phillips.  What  are  you  trying  to  separate  the  research  from? 

Mr.  Dodd.  From  your  day-to-day  action  program. 

hlr.  Phillips.  You  do  not  Avaiit  the  man  on  research  used  on  a  day- 
to-day  program? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  do  not  want  the  man  who  is  in  charge  of  the  day-to-day 
program  to  be  giving  orders  to  the  research  man.  I  do  not  want  him 
under  his  supervision.  You  haA^e  set  up  commodity  branches.  You 
liaA^e  the  Cotton  Branch  that  operates  on  your  day-to-day  cotton  prob¬ 
lem — the  procuring,  marketing,  and  shipping,  as  well  as  inspection. 
At  the  same  time,  you  have  a  large  group  Avorking  on  cotton  research. 
I  do  not  belieA’e  they  should  be  directly  under  the  operating  men. 
They  Avork  together,  but  I  do  not  belieA^e  they  should  be  under  their 
supervision. 

The  Chaieman.  We  certainly  thank  you  for  your  appearance. 

The  committee  will  stay,d  adjourned  until  10  o’clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 : 20  a.  m.,  the  committee  stood  adjourned  until 
10  a.  m.  tomorroAV,  Tuesday,  June  25, 1946.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  26,  1946 

House  of  Kepresentatives, 

Committee  on  Agriculture, 

W ashmgton,  D.  G . 

The  committee  met  at  10  o’clock  a.  m„  the  Honorable  John  W.  Flan- 
na^an,  Jr.  (chairman),  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  O’Neal  could  not  be  present  this  morning,  and 
has  sent  a  prepared  statement.  How  long  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  Is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee  to  have  it  read, 
or  have  it  inserted  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Hope.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  the  nature  of  it  is.  Does  it 
contain  specific  recommendations? 

Mr.  Randolph.  It  has  to  do  with  title  II. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  present  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  O’Neal,  president  of  the  American  Farm 
'Bureau  Federation.  He  could  not  be  here  this  morning  on  account 
of  other  engagements  and  he  asked  me  to  read  this  for  him. 

My  name  is  Walter  Randolph.  I  am  president  of  the  Alabama 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  [Reading:] 

Statement  of  Edward  A.  O’Neal,  President,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  Presented  by  Walter  Randolph,  I’resident,  Alabama  Farm  Bure^vu 

Federation 

For  several  years  past,  the  Aoierican  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  advocated 
the  expansion  of  research  and  services  in  the  field  of  marketing  of  agricultural 
commodities.  AVe,  theerefore,  favor  the  provisions  of  the  Hope  hill,  II.  R.  6692, 
for  the  expansion  of  research  and  services  in  the  field  of  marketing,  provided 
the  bill  is\clarified  in  several  respects  to  prevent  duplication  of  activities,  to 
clarify  and  safeguard  the  administration  of  section  32  funds  and  programs,  and 
certain  otlier  suggested  changes  which  we  believe  are  constructive. 

With  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Hope  hill  which  provide  for  reorganizing 
the  marketing  functions  and  agencies  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by 
placing  all  such  agencies  under  an  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  headed 
by  an  Administrator  directly  under  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  we  have  no  policy 
with  respect  to  this  matter  at  this  time,  and  therefore  I  am  not  in  a  iwsition  to 
make  any  recommendation  on  this. 

We  are  greatly  concerned  over  the  language  in  the  bill  which,  unless  further 
clarified,  would  open  the  door  to  widespread  duplication  of  the  present  functions 
and  activities  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  the  agricultural 
extension  service. 

We  refer  particularly  to  the  authority  given  in  the  bill  to  allocate  funds  to 
State  departments  of  agriculture.  State  bureaus  or  departments  of  marketing, 
and  other  appropriate  State  agencies,  and  other  institutions  for  cooperative 
research  and  educational  work  in  marketing.  We  fear  that  this  will  result 
in  several  State  agencies  engaging  in  the  same  work ;  and  consequently  that 
there  could,  and  probably  would,  develop  much  duplication  of  effort  and  con¬ 
fusion. 
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The  cooperative  relations  between  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  lapd-grant  institutions  and  other  State  agencies,  such  as  the  State 
departments  of  agriculture  and  State  bureaus  and  depiirtments  of  maiketing, 
are  of  vital  inipoi'tance,  and  have  had  close  attention  by  the  Congress  and  olli- 
cials  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments  for  a  long  time. 

One  of  the  soundest  statements  made  on  the  subject  was  by  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Henry  C.  Wallace  in  a  communication  dated  February  23,  1023,  to  the 
governors  of  the  several  States.  This  communication  read  as  follows : 

“In  view  of  the  cooperative  relations  which  this  Department  is  forming  from 
time  to  time  with  various  agencies,  I  am  venturing  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  policy  whicli  we  observe  in  our  cooperative  relations  with  the  State  public 

agencies.  „  ,  ^ 

“III  all  regulatory  work  and  matters  of  law  enforcement,  we  cooperate  witn 
the  State  departments  of  agriculture  or  such  other  law-enforcement  agencies  as 
the  State  may  have  created. 

“Our  research  work,  if  done  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  is  carried  on  with 
the  experiment  stations  of  the  agricultural  land-grant  colleges. 

“Our  extension  work  'in  agriculture  and  home  economics  is  carried  on  with 
extension  divisions  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  Tliis  cooperation  is  made  man¬ 
datory  in  the  Federal  Smith-Lever  law  itself,  tlie  provisions  of  which  have  been 
accepted  by  the  State  legislatures.  We  have  also  an  agreement  with  the  State 
agricultural  colleges  to  the  effect  that  any  Federal  funds  which  may  come  to 
this  Department  direct  from  Congreas  for  extension  work  within  the  various 
States  will  be  expended  for  work  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  extension 
divisions  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges. 

“I  am  informed  that  the  National  Association  of  Commissioners,  Secretaries, 
and  Departments  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges 
have  endor.sd  and  recommended  this  general  plan  of  administration  and  that 
it  is  spreading  rapidly.  General  development  along  this  line,  it  apiiears,  will 
enable  the  Federal  Government  to  cooperate  effectively  with  the  different  State 
agencies  without  confusion  of  functions. 

“The  above,  in  brief,  states  the  principles  which  guide  us  in  our  cooperative 
relations  with  the  States,  and  which  I  trust  may  be  in  general  accord  with  your 
views.”  (Quoted  from  p.  453,  Proceedings  of  the  Forty-third  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  Chicago,  Ill.,  No¬ 
vember  12-14,  1929.) 

Various  acts  of  Congreas  recognize  the  principle  that  research  work,  including 
research  work  in  marketing,  and  extension  or  educational  work,  including  ex¬ 
tension  or  educational  work  in  marketing,  should  be  done  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  State  experiment  stations 
and  State  extension  serwces  of  our  land-grant  colleges. 

For  example,  the  Purnell  Act,  providing  additional  funds  for  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  approved  February  24,  1925,  stated  in  part : 

“The  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  act  shall  be  applied  only  to  paying 
the  Jiecessary  expenses  of  conducting  investigations  or  making  experiments 
bearing  directly  on  the  production,  manufacture,  preparation,  use,  distribution, 
and  marketing  of  agricvdtural  products  *  * 

The  Bankhead-Flannagan  Act,  to  provide  for  the  furthur  development  of 
cooperative  agricultural  extension  work,  approved  a’une  6,  194.5,  stated  that 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  thereunder  were  “for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  expenses  of  cooi)erative  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
including  technical  and  educational  assistance  to  farm  people  for  improving  their 
standards  of  living,  for  developing  individual  farm  and  home  plans,  better 
marketing  and  distribution  of  farm  products  *  * 

In  our  opinion,  the  above  quotations  from  law  and  from  the  communication 
of  Secretary  Wallace  set  forth  a  sound  program  with  reference  to  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agencies  w'ith 
reference  to  research  and  extension  or  educational  work  as  well  as  regulatory 
work  and  matters  of  law  enforcement.  You  will  note  former  Secretary  Wallace 
set  forth  the  policy  that  in  regulation  and  law-enforcement  work  the  Federal 
Government  should  cooperate  with  the  State  departments  of  agriculture  and 
such  other  law-enforcement  agencies  as  the  State  may  have  ci’eated. 

We  believe  that  the  bill  should  be  amended  to  provide  that  research  work 
done  thereunder  in  cooperation  with  State  agricultural  agencies  shall  be  done 
in  cooperation  with  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  that  extension 
or  educational  work  done  thereunder  in  coopeimtion  with  State  agricultural 
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agencies  shall  be  clone  in  cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  extension 
services,  and  that  none  of  the  funds  expended  under  the  bill,  which  is  now  title 
II  of  the  Flannagan  bill  in  the  committee  print,  shall  be  expended  through 
any  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  or  any  State  agencies  for  purposes, 
functions,  or  services  which  would  duplicate  those  provided  by  the  State  agricul- 
»tural  extension  services  or  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  under 
existing  State  and  Federal  laws. 

We,  likewise,  feel  that  the  bill  should  be  clarified  to  safeguard  the  expenditure 
of  funds  and  programs  provided  under  section  32  of  Public  Law  320,  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress,  as  amended.  This  section  provides  that  the  funds  appropriated 
by  it  shall  be  useSby  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  only  to — ■ 

“(1)  Encourage  the  exportation  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products 
thereof  by  the  payment  of  benefits  in  connection  with  the  exportation  thereof  or 
of  indemnities  for  losses  incurred  in  connection  with  such  exportation  or  by 
payments  to  producers  in  connection  with  the  production  of  that  part  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  required  for  domestic  consumption ; 

“(2)  Encourage  the  domestic  consumption  of  such  commodities  or  products  by 
diverting  them,  by  the  payment  of  benefits  or  indemnities  or  by  other  means,  from 
the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  commerce  or  by  increasing  their  utilization 
through  benefits.  Indemnities,  donations  or  by  other  means,  among  persons  in 
low-income  groups  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 

“(3)  Reestablish  farmers’  purchasing  power  by  making  payments  in  connection 
with  the  normal  production  of  any  agricultural  commodity  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption.” 

We  feel  that  while  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  above-quoted  section  may  in¬ 
volve  some  marketing  activities,  that  such  marketing  activities  are  of  the  action- 
type  nature  and  not  of  the  type  intended  to  be  covered  by  title  II  of  the  committee 
print.  The  language  in  the  bill  with  reference  to  section  32  may  constitute  an 
amendment  thereto  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  funds ;  and  certainly  the  bill 
does,  in  effect  at  least,  appropriate  a  portion  of  section  32  funds  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  bill  as  it  appears  in  the  committee  print. 

We  believe  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  bill,  that  is  title  II  of  the  committee 
print,  to  carry  its  own  appropriations,  and  that  all  references  in  the  bill  to  sec¬ 
tion  32  should  be  stricken.  We  are,  of  course,  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  ade¬ 
quate  funds  should  be  provided  by  the  Congress  for  marketing  work  in  all  its 
phases ;  but  we  feel  that  .section  32  funds  should  be  retained  for  the  original  pur¬ 
poses  intended  by  Congress.  We  believe  that  the  purposes  sought  to  be  attained 
under  the  proposed  bill,  title  II  of  the  committee  print,  could  be  achieved  by  a 
direct  appropriation  w’ithout  disturbing  the  stated  purpose.s  or  the  funds  now 
pro.vided  under  section  32. 

The  language  pertaining  to  the  transfer  of  activities  rrnder  section  32  to  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  is  not  entirely  clear  to  rrs,  but  it  appears 
to  be  in  conflict  with  another  provision  of  the  committee  print  which  provides  that 
the  Administrator  shall  not  give  financial  assistance,  make  loans,  or  engage  in 
the  buyang  or  selling  of  agricultural  products  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  prices. 
We  feel  that  this  latter  provision  is  sound,  as  we  understand  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Administration,  as  created  under  the  bill,  is  not  intended  to  carry 
on  so-called  action  programs;  but  it  is  conceivably  jxjssible  that  the  bill  might 
be  interpreted  to  transfer  the  activities  under  section  32  to  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Administration,  and  then  prohibit  price-supporting  programs  under 
section  32.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  this  would  be  a  rather  sweeping  inter¬ 
pretation  if  the  legal  authorities  of  the  Government  should  so  interpret  tlie  bill, 
but  there  is  enough  possibility  of  it  to  certainly  justify  clarification,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  the  wisest  action  would  be  to  eliminate  from  the  bill  any  reference 
to  section  32. 

As  we  stated  above,  we  feel  that  title  II  of  the  committee  print  should  carry 
its  own  appropriation.  We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  a  better 
method  of  securing  funds  for  the  purpose  of  title  II  than  using  section  32  funds, 
or  earmarking  a  portion  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  title  I 
for  the  use  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  title  II.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  we 
believe  that  all  of  the  funds  provided  for  the  purposes  of  title  I  will  be  needed 
nor  carrying  out  the  research  program  provided  for  under  that  title.  This  is 
especially  true  with  refeernce  to  the  funds  provided  for  utilization  research. 

We  doubt  the  advisability  of  earmarking  a  portion  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  section  9  (a)  of  title  I  for  any  specific  purpose.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  a  considerable  portion  of  these  funds  should  be  used  for  conducting  mar- 
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keting  research  projects.  We  feel,  however,  that  the  priiieiple  of  earmarking, 
research  funds  is  not  clesirahle.  If  this  principle  were  carried  to  its  ultimate 
conclusion,  it  would  necessitate  the  provision  by  tlie  Congress  of  the  percentage 
of  the  funds  tliat  would  be  used  for  each  phase  of  agricultural  research  work. 
This  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

In  addition,  some  States’  stations  may  be  able  to  spend  more  than  20  percent, 
of  their  fuuds  on  marketing  research  projects,  because  they  have  the  equipment 
and  personnel  available  for  conducting  such  work,  while  other  stations  might  be 
unable,  at  least  temporarily,  to  obtain  sufficient  personnel  and  could  not  use  as 
much  as  20  percent  for  such  purposes.  We  believe  that  plans  being  made  by  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  for  additional  research  work  in  marketing, 
provided  the  additional  funds  are  made  available,  are  sufficient  to  give  assurance 
that  an  appropriate  amount  of  the  additional  funds  will  be  used  for  marketing 
research.  If  the  committee  decides,  however,  to  retain  the  provision  earmarking 
26  percent  of  the  State  funds  for  marketing  research  projects,  we  believe  this 
provision  should  provide  that  the  projects  be  approved  by  the  Office  of  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  rather  than  just 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  inasmuch  as  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
is  the  agency  of  the  Department  provided  for  coordinating  the  work  of  the  State 
stations. 

We  have  <a  few  more  suggested  amendments  to  the  proposed  bill,  but  they  are 
less  important  than  the  oties  mentioned,  and  do  not  involve  important  questions 
of  policy.  We  will,  therefore,  not  take  the  time  of  the  committee  with  these  clari¬ 
fying  amendments,  but  would  like  the  privilege  of  suggesting  them  to  the  authors 
of  the  bill  for  their  consideration  and  possible  presentation  to  the  committee. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  we  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  expansion  of  research 
and  services  in  the  field  of  marketing,  and  we  hope  that  the  bill  before  you  can  be 
so  amended  that  it  will  be  clarified  in  several  respects,  including  the  prevention 
of  the  duplication  of  activities  and  the  safeguarding  of  the  administration  and 
expenditure  of  section  32  funds  and  programs. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Randolph,  let  us  get  to  an  issue  at  once 
and  find  out  just  what  that  issue  is.  If  I  understand  from  the  reading 
of  that  statement,  you  want  to  guard  the  activities  of  the  experiment 
stations  and  the  extension  service  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  put  a  limitation  upon  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  so  that  he  would  have  to  channel  certain  work  through 
those  State  agencies,  whether  he  thought  other  agencies  could  do  a 
better  job  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  do  not  believe  I  went  quite  that  far,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  effect  of  it.  We  might  as  well  come 
out  in  the  open  on  the  issue  and  see  if  we  cannot  arrive  at  a  proper 
solution.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  14  of  the  bill,  which  pertains  to 
the  declaration  of  policy,  beginning  on  923,  it  reads : 

It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  promote  research,  study, 
ex])erimeut  and,  through  cooperation  among  Federal  and  State  agencies,  farm 
organizations,  private  industry,  a  scientific  approach  to  problems  of  marketing 
and  transportation  and  distribution  of  agricultural  problems  similar  to  the  .scien¬ 
tific  methods  which  have  been  utilized  so  successfully  during  the  past  84  years  in 
connection  with  the  agricultural  products. 

That  gives  the  Secretary  some  discretion  as  to  the  State  agency  that 
he  thinks  is  in  better  position  to  carry  out  a  particular  phase  of  this 
work. 

Now,  on  page  16,  beginning  with  line  6,  it  expressly  provides : 

In  effectuating  a  purpose  of  this  type,  maximum  use  shall  be  made  of  existing 
research  facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  and  State 
extension  services. 
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While  we  give  the  Secretary  some  latitude,  and  I  think  he  should 
have  latitude,  we  direct,  as  far  as  possible,  that*this  research  shall  be 
done  through  the  experiment  stations  and  the  educational  work 
through  the  extension  services.  What  is  your  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  do  not  have  any  objection  to  that  wording,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  merely  suggest  that  there  be  added  somewhere  in  the 
bill,  at  the  appropriate  place,  wording  that  would  be  about  as  follows : 

That  none  of  tjje  funds  expended  under  this  title  sliall  he  expended  through 
any  State  agencies  for  purposes,  functions,  or  services  which  would  duplicate 
those  provided  by  the  State  agricultural  extension  services  or  the  State  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations  under  existing  State  and  Federal  laws. 

The  Chairman.  We  might  just  as  well  be  frank  about  it.  Should 
we  adopt  that  language  we  are  hog-tying  the  Secretary,  and  we  are 
saying  to  the  Secretary,  “Row,  while  we  are  putting  up  Federal  funds 
and  you  are  administering  Federal  funds,  you  have  got  to  administer 
those  funds  not  as  Congress  directs,  but  as  two  agencies  down  here 
at  tlie  State  level  direct.” 

Mr.  Randolph.  That  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Congress  up  to  this 
date. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  ivould  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  tried 
to  hog-tie  the  Secretary.,  We  have  got  a  job  to  do.  "We  will  make 
the  Secretary  responsible  for  that  job.  To  the  farmer,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  benefited,  it  is  immaterial  to  him  what  agency  he  works 
through,  just  so  you  get  the  job  done.  That  is  tlie  big  thing.  If  the 
Secretary  is  of  the  opinion  that  some  particular  agency  down  at  the 
State  level  is  better  able  to  carry  out  the  intent  and  jiurpose  of  Con¬ 
gress  expressed  in  this  act,  why  should  he  not  have  that  discretion? 
It  is  a  presumption,  in  my  opinion,  to  think  the  Secretary  will  have 
duplication.  Congress  certainly  would  not  stand  for  that. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  record 
of  the  Department,  I  think,  will  show  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
duplication  among  the  various  agencies  of  the  Department  now. 
What  we  are  seeking  to  do  here  is  to  prevent  .duplication  in  this  field, 
if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law.  I  really  think  that  is  important,  based 
on  the  observation  and  experience  I  have  had  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  think  it  is  important  that  that  be  written  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  Hope.  Now,  right  on  that  point,  we  all  know  there  is  duplica¬ 
tion  down  at  the  Department  because  of  the  number  of  overlapping 
agencies,  but  do  you  not  think  here  is  something  new  that  we  are 
starting  out  and  we  are  giving  the  Department  the  authority  to  set 
up  this  new  work?  Do  you  not  have  an  entirely  different  situation 
than  you  would  have  had  with  agencies  which  have  been  created  piece¬ 
meal  heretofore,  one  now  and  another  then,  and  so  overlapping  in 
their  work?  Here  you  are  starting  new  work.  All  you  are  going 
to  do  is  give  the  Secretary  authority  to  carry  out  the  funds  and  tell 
him  to  use  whatever  State  agency  he  decides  can  best  canw  out  the 
work.  Do  you  think  the  Department  will  deliberately  set  up  in 
Alabama,  for  instance,  two  or  more  different  agencies  doing  the  same 
work  under  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  Yes,  sir;  I  fear  they  would.  That  is  the  reason  I 
am  making  this  recommendation. 

Mr.  Hope.  Ydw  would  they  do  it?  How  would  that  happen? 
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Mr.  Eandolpii.  I  do  not  know  exactly  why,  Mr.  Hope.  As  you  have 
said,  there  is  considei*able  duplication  now.  I  think  that  duplication 
could  have  been  prevented  if  the  Congress,  in  passing  various  laws, 
had  written  in  language  to  prohibit  that. 

Mr.  Horn.  This  duplication  we  have  now  is  not  duplication  in  the 
administration  of  any  one  law,  because  we  have  laws  setting  up  this 
bureau  and  that  bureau  and  some  other  bureau.  When  the  bureaus 
were  set  up,  there  was  something  indefinite  in  the  language  ]Derhaps, 
and  perhajis  somebody  has  gone  out  and  taken  authority  that  was 
never  intended  to  be  given  to  them  and  they  are  duplicating  the  work. 

Here  is  one  agency  which  is  being  set  up.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  being  authorized  to  conduct  this  work  and  use  whatever 
agencies  in  the  State  they  see  fit.  I  cannot  conceive  that  they  would 
go  in  your  State  or.  my  State  and  deliberately  distribute  this  money 
to  two  or  more  agencies  and  tell  them  to  do  exactly  the  same  work.  I 
just  cannot  believe  that. 

Mr.  Kandolph.  We  just  have  a  difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Cooley.  You  just  do  not  trust  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
do  you  ? 

INIr.  Kandolph.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  CooLEA’.  What  is  it  you  are  saying?  You  say  you  would  not 
trust  him  with  the  powers  this  bill  would  confer  upon  him. 

Mr.  Kandolph.  I  would  not  narrow  it  down  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  to  an  individual.  The  bill  really  refers  to  an  admin¬ 
istrator.  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  mentioned 
in  the  bill.  I  have  very  fine  respect  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  CooLEAL  You  have  got  to  place  this  authority  on  some  person. 

Mr.  Kandolph.  The  Congress  could  write  in  language  here  that 
would  set  up  a  policy  in  regard  to  administration.  If  you  Avill  remem¬ 
ber  the  language  I  suggested,  all  that  it  does  is  to  say  that  the  money 
will  not  be  spent  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  duplication  of  the  functions 
of  the  Extension  Service  and  experiment  stations,  the  work  they  are 
carrying  on. 

The  Chairman.  Just  to  get  something  in  the  record,  Mr.  Kandolph, 
I  understand  that  vou  have  an  amendment  or  amendments  prepared. 

Mr.  Kandolph.  Yes;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  read  those,  please,  at  this  point? 

IMr.  Kandolph.  Yes,  sir. 

On  page  4,  line  17,  strike  out  the  period  after  the  word  “services” 
and  insert  the  following : 

and  research  work  done  hereunder  by  State  agricultural  agencies  shall  be  done 
by,  or  under  the  supervision  of,  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

On  page  6,  line  2,  after  the  word  “conduct”  insert  the  following: 
“o’’  contract  for.”  \ 

On  page  9,  line  20,  insert  between  the  words  “to”  and  “new”  the 
word  “present”  and  a  comma;  and  insert  a  comma  following  the 
wmrd  “new.” 

On  page  10,  beginning  in  line  17,  strike  out  the  following:  “no  less 
effective  and  valuable  to  the  Nation  and  the  cost  thereof  will  be  less,” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  “carried  out  more  effectively, 
more  rapidly,  or  at  less  cost.’’ 

On  pages  12,  13,  and  14  strike  out  section  11. 
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On  page  22,  line  22,  strike  out  the  period  a!nd  insert  a  comma;  and 
the  following : 

except  that  research  work  done  in  cooperation  with  State  agricultural  agencies 
shall  be  done  in  cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and 
educational  work  done  in  cooperation  with  State  agricultural  agencies  shall 
be  done  in  cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  extension  service. 

On  page  21,  beginning  in  line  7,  strike  out  the  following: 

activities  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  marketing  facilities,  and  the 
performance  of  inarketing  functions  designed  to  aid  or  stimulate  the  commercial 
distribution  of  agricultural  products  authorized  or  conducted  under  section  32 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

On  page  22,  in  line  23,  after  the  word  “agreements”  and  before  the 
word  “under”  insert  the  following :  “and  make  allotments  of  funds.” 

On  page  22,  line  24,  insert  a  comma  after  the  word  “him”  and  the 
following :  “except  as  provided  above  in  this  subsection.” 

On  page  23,  beginning  on  line  4,  strike  out  the  language  beginning 
wdth  “the  services  or  functions”  to  the  end  of  that  sentence,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof : 

the  services  or  functions  to  be  so  provided  or  performed  will  be  carried  out  more 
effectively,  more  rapidly,  or  at  less  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  than  if  pro¬ 
vided  or  performed  by  the  Administration :  Provided,  That  no  allotment  made 
under  such  contract  or  agreement  and  no  payment  under  any  such  allotment 
shall  be  made  for  any  fiscal  year  to  any  agency  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
such  agency  makes  available  out  of  its  own  funds  for  such  research.  The  funds 
which  such  agencies  are  required  to  make  available  in  order  to  qualify  for  such 
an  allotment  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  funds  now  available  to  such  agencies  for 
marketing  research.  The  allotments  authorized  to  be  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  to  the  agency  or 
agencies  best  equipped  and  qualified  to  conduct  the  specific  project  to  be  under¬ 
taken.  Such  allotments  shall  be  covered  by  cooperative  agreements  between 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  and  the  cooperating  agency  and  shall 
include  appropriate  provisions  for  preventing  duplication  or  overlapping  of  work 
within  the  State  or  States  cooperating.  Should  duplication  or  overlapping 
occur  subsequent  to  approval  of  a  cooperative  research  project  or  allotment 
of  funds,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  withhold  unexpended  balances  on  such  projects  notwithstanding  the  prior 
approval  thereof.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  include  in  his  annual 
report  to  Congress  a  complete  statement  of  such  cooperative  projects,  showing 
the  names  of  the  cooperating  agencies  and  the  amovmts  expended  thereon,  segre¬ 
gated  by  Federal  and  non-Federal  funds. 

On  page  24  strike  out  subsection  (e) . 

On  page  25,  beginning  in  line  11,  strike  out  the  following  words : 

shall  be  transferred  to  the  Administration  each  fiscal  year  from  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  under  section  32  of  Public  Law  Numbered  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress, 
as  amended— 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof — 

is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

On  page  25,  wherever  the  numeral  “2”  appears,  substitute  the  nu¬ 
meral  “3”. 

On  page  26,  beginning  in  line  4,  strike  out  the  following :  “,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  section  32,”. 

On  page  26,  line  10,  strike  out  the  word  “transferred”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thei’eof  the  words  “authorized  to  be  appropriated”. 

On  page  26,  at  the  end  of  line  12,  insert  the  following : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  to  conduct 
research  bearing  directly  on  the  marketing  of  agricultural  products,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  State  agricultural  extension  services  to  carry  on  au  educa- 
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tioiial  program  with  farm  people  on  the  marketing  of  agricultural  products,  and 
none  of  the  funds  expended  under  this  title  shall  be  expended  through  any  State 
agencies  for  purposes,  functions,  or  services  which  would  duplicate  those  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  State  agricultural  extension  services  or  tlie  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  under  existing  State  and  Federal  laws. 

At  the  end  of  page  27  insert  the  following : 

Sec.  209.  The  Administration  shall  not  establish  regional  or  State  offices  other 
than  for  inspection,  regulatory,  and  service  work,  hut  shall  carry  on  its  work  in 
regions  and  States  through  existing  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

On  page  28,  line  23,  after  the  comma  insert  the  following:  “one 
person  to  represent  State  agricultural  extension  services.” 

Mr.  Cooley.  Mr.  Kandolph,  I  understand  your  position  to  be  that 
if  the  extension  service  is  now  engaged  in  the  field  of  research,  then 
the  Administrator  or  Secretary  should  not  be  authorized  to  enter  that 
field  in  competition  or  duplication  of  that  effort? 

INIr.  RANDOLiur.  That  is  not  exactly  what  I  said.. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Will  you  illustrate  that? 

]\Ir.  Randolph.  In  the  first  place,  extension  service  does  not  engage 
in  research  work.  I  am  speaking  at  the  State  level  and  not  at  the 
Federal  level.  The  amendment  I  proposed  had  to  do  with  the  State 
agencies.  What  I  meant  was,  or  what  the  language  said  was,  that  the 
money  would  not  be  expended  in  such  a  way  as  to  Bring  about  duplica¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  experiment  station  in  research  and  the  work 
of  extension  service  in  educational  work. 

INIr.  Cooley.  Suppose  you  have  an  experiment  station  in  North 
Carolina  that  is  engaged  in  some  iihase  of  research  in  tobacco  or 
something  like  that,  but  they  are  not  doing  a  good  job,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  that  it  is  not  well  to  make  any  contribution  to  that 
effort,  but  select  another  agency  that  is  more  competent  to  do  the  job, 
why  would  that. not  be  all  right  ? 

klr.  Randolph.  I  think  that  under  the  language  that  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  here,  that  if  State  experiment  stations  were  not  doing  the  woi'k 
that  you  say  they  should  be  doing,  that  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  get  someone  else  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Is  it  really  what  you  have  in  mind,  or  is  it  that  you  just 
do  not  want  any  duplications? 

Mr.  Randolph.  That  is  exactly  what  I  have  in  mind.  That  is 
what  the  amendment  says. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Or  do  you  want  to  increase  the  contribution  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  making  to  the  extension  service? 

Mr.  Randolph.  Well,  I  do  not  necessarily  seek  to  increase  the  con¬ 
tribution  being  made  to  the  extension  service,  because  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  allocate  money 
to  the  extension  service  from  this  bill.  The  Congress  just  passed 
the  Bankhead-Flaunagan  bill  which  increased  funds  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  sei-vice. 

In  the  case  of  experiment  stations,  I  do  think  they  are  far  better 
qualified  to  do  research  work  in  agriculture  than  any  other  State 
agencies  that  I  know  of.  I  would  like  to  see  the  research  work  done 
by  the  State  experiment  stations,  and,  of  course,  the  educational  work 
done  by  extension  service. 
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The  Chairman.  Now.  the  huiguafre  of  the  bill,  INIr.  Randolph,  is, 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  declaration : 

In  effectuating  the  purposes  of  this  item,  maximum  use  shall  he  made  of 
existing  research  facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
by  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  of  the  facilities  of  the  Federal 
and  State  extension  services. 

Is  that  not  all  right? 

Mr.  RANDqj.pii.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  language  I  have 
proposed  is  better. 

Mr.  Cooley  Suppose  you  put  your  language  in  there  and  say  that 
dujilication  shall  be  minimized,  and  so  forth,  and  prevented  by  the 
person  in  charge? 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  think  that  is  substantially  wbat  my  language  says. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  would  not  object  to  an  amendment  going  in  this  bill 
saying  that  the  Secretary  shall  make  every  effort  to  avoid  duplica¬ 
tion,  but  I  do  not  want  to  tie  him  down  to  the  activities  of  some  other 
agencies. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  this ; 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  station  to  conduct 
research  bearing  directly  on  marketing  of  agricultural  products  and  it  sbali  be 
the  duty  of  the  State  agricultural  extension  service  to  carry  on  an  educational 
program  of  farm  people  on  the  marketing  of  agricultural  products  and  none  of 
the  funds  expended  under  this  title  shall  be  expended  through  any  State  agencies 
for  purposes,  functions,  or  services  which  would  duplicate  those  provided  by  the 
State  agricultural  extension  services  or  the  State  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  under  the  existing  State  or  Federal  law. 

Mr.  Randolph.  If  the  duplicated  work - 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  It  goes  further  than  that.  If  an 
experiment  station  were  not  in  position  to  render  the  service  that  the 
Secretary  thought  was  necessary  in  order  to  solve  some  of  these  re¬ 
search  problems,  he  would  be  hog-tied  and  he  could  not  operate  through 
any  other  agency. 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  think  that  is  not  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  means. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  to  conduct — 
and  so  forth 

Mr.  Randolph.  That  does  not  mean  that  nobody  else  could  do  any 
of  it.  If,  in  the  case  you  mentioned,  the  State  experiment  station 
would  not  do  this  work,  certainly  it  would  not  cause  any  duplication 
for  someone  else  to  do  it.  If  they  would  do  it,  and  someone  else  was 
authorized  to  do  it,  there  would  be  duplication. 

Mr.  Hope.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Hope.  Let  me  ask  you  if  you  think  that  under  the  existing  set-up 
of  the  experiment  stations,  that  they  are  thoroughly  qualified  in  every 
State  to  carry  on  all  of  the  work  that  is  authorized  under  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  think  if  they  had  the  money,  they  could.  But,  I 
do  hope  the  committee  will  get  the  point  that  the  language  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  is  not  as  restrictive  as  some  of  the  members  have  apparently 
interpreted  it.  If  you  had  a  State  where  the  State  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  would  not  do  the  work,  then  it  would  certainly  cause  no  duplica¬ 
tion  for  somebody  else  to  do  it  The  language  seeks  to  prevent  dupli¬ 
cation. 
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Mr.  Hope.  Do  you  think,  though,  that  they  are  equipped  and  fitted 
and  authorized  to  do  all  the  work  that  is  set  up  under  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  Well,  the  research  work,  Mr.  Hope;  yes,  sir.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  lot  of  other  work  under  this  bill  that  they  are  not 
fitted  to  do.  Regulatory  work  should  be  done  by  other  agencies. 

Mr.  PIoPE.  Therefore,  what  you  really  want  to  see  done,  if  I  get  you 
right,  is  to  have  them  do  all  the  work.  You  say  they  are  capable  of 
doing  it.  If  I  understand  your  position  correctly,  they  would  do  all 
of  it  under  this  bill,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  language  there  which  says 
it  shall  be  their  duty  to  do  the  research  work  and  educational  work.  I 
think  that  is  already  in  existing  law  and  there  are  various  acts  having 
to  do  with  research  and  extension  work.  A  present  repetition  of  it  by 
Congress  here,  I  think,  would  be  strengthening. 

Mr.  Hope.  Suppose  you  were  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  we  did 
not  put  your  amendments  in ;  we  just  used  the  bill  as  we  have  it  in  its 
present  form;  what  would  you  do,  would  you  give  it  all  to  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  or  would  you  look  around  and  see  if  there  were  other 
agencies  that  might  do  the  job  better? 

jSIr.  Randolph.  I  cannot  imagine  myself  being  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  first  place.  I  think  I  would  handle  it  as  this 
amendment  read,  which  is  in  such  way  as  to  prevent  duplication  in 
research.  My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  the  research  should  be 
done  by  the  experiment  stations  in  the  States,  and  that  the  education 
work  should  be  done  b}"  the  extension  service. 

Mr.  Hope.  The  reason  you  are  offering  these  amendments  is  to  make 
sure  it  is  done  that  way? 

Mr.  Randolph.  That  is  quite  true,  but  they  are  not  quite  as  restric¬ 
tive  as  some  of  the  members  have  interpreted  them. 

Mr.  Hope.  Well,  in  other  words,  if  you  adopt  this  amendment  which 
says  it  is  the  duty,  would  it  not  be  your  contention  that  if  any  other 
agency  did  it,  there  would  be  duplication? 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  do  not  think  there  is  such  a  situation.  That  is 
not  quite  the  case.  If  they  did  not  do  the  work  and  were  not  doing  it, , 
and  some  other  agency  did  it,  there  would  not  be  duplication. 

■Mr.  Zimmerman.  Mdiat  other  agency  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Randolph.  For  example,  the  State  bureau  of  markets.  I  did 
not  have  any  particular  agency  in  mind. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Your  position  is  that  the  extension  service  should  da 
the  educational  work  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  Quite  true. 

]\Ir.  Cooley.  And  experiment  station  do  the  research  work? 

Mr.  Randolph.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CooLEA'.  That  would  be  all  right  if  you  did  not  restrict  it  so 
much,  as  I  think  your  amendment  does.  We  have  an  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  in  North  Carolina.  Suppose  it  develops  that  they  are  not  doing 
the  job  Ave  want  done,  but  there  is  some  other  private  agency,  say,  Duke 
Universit}^  or  some  other  place,  where  the  Secretary  figured  they  could 
do  a  better  job,  I  would  not  want  them  to  restrict  it. 

Mr.  Randolph.  This  says  “State  agency,”  Mr.  Cooley.  It  would 
not  apply  to  private  agencies,  I  do  not  believe,  at  all. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Mr.  Coolejq  will  you  yield  ? 

Mr.  CooLEA*.  Yes. 
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Tlie  Ctiairmaji.  You  are  talking  about  research  work.  You  do  not 
mean  that  all  research  work  is  done  in  the  laboratory.  Research  has 
a  broader  meaning  than  that.  If  I  understand  the  bill,  it  may  be 
studies  of  and  investigations  of  present  mai'keting  facilities  and  con¬ 
ditions,  statistical  work,  and  so  forth.  It  covers  a  pretty  wide  field. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Might  even  go  to  foreign  countries. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  involve  that. 

Mr.  liANDOLRii.  Of  course,  if  any  studies  are  made  in  foreign 
countries,  I  think  they  would  be  made  by  the  Federal  end. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Your  language  is  that  it  shall  be  made  by  State  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  I  am  wondering  what  control  we  have  over  the  State 
experiment  stations. 

Mr.  Randolph.  This  particular  amendment  we  are  discussing  has 
to  do  with  the  work  within  the  States.  In  Mr.  O’Neal’s  statement,  he 
did  not  comment  at  all  on  the  Federal  set-up. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  Mr.  Randolph,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  statement, 
because  I  think  you  have  made  an  excellent  statement.  I  think  there 
is  duplication  at  the  present  time.  I  think  there  is  going  to  be  dupli¬ 
cation  regardless  of  what  we  write  in  this  bill.  I  think  we  could  put 
your  amendment  in  this  bill  and  still  have  duplication.  It  seems  to 
me  we  might  as  welt  recognize  that  whenever  you  do  things  on  the  size 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does  things,  you  are  going  to  have 
duplication  and  we  should  make  every  effort  to  minimize  it.  I  do 
not  think  your  amendment  could  stop  duplication,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  to  try  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  Randolph.  It  certainly  would  help.  ' 

Mr.  PoAGE.  I  do  not  think  this  bill  can  be  passed  in  any  form  that 
will  prevent  duplication,  and  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  I  am  against 
it,  because  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  research,  but  to  fool  our¬ 
selves  into  thinking  that  we  can  change  the  practices  that  have  gone 
on  in  this  Department  under  this  administration  and  every  admin¬ 
istration,  there  never  has  been  one  that  has  not  been  overlapped,  and 
I  do  not  think  there  ever  will  be  one  where  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
overlapping.  You  have  got  to  set  up  an  agency  to  carry  on  research. 

The  research  merges  into  the  question  of  the  operational  fields. 
There  is  no  sharp,  clear-cut  line  drawn  between  these  things.  There 
is  bound  to  be  an  overlapping  in  them,  is  there  not? 

]\Ir.  Randolph.  I  think  you  are  correct ;  yes,  sir. 

I  think,  as  you  apparently  agree,  that  we  should  do  everything  we 
can  to  prevent  that. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  I  agree  that  we  ought  to  try  to  bring  it  down  to  as 
little  duplication  as  possible.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  fooling  ourselves 
when  we  try  to  assume  we  do  not  have  duplication.  The  point  I 
am  trying  to  make  is  that  there  is  no  use  of  fooling  ourselves  in 
saying  that  we  are  producing  something  which  mortal  man  has  never 
produced,  and  we  are  going  to  change  the  whole  system  of  operating 
the  Government  agencies.  We  are  not  going  to  do  it  in  this  field. 

The  thing  I  want  to  comment  on  primarily  in  your  discussion  is 
the  thing  which  has  been  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  question  of  this 
money,  I  think  you  have  touched  on  a  most  vital  point  when  you 
have  suggested  that  we  are  destroying  something  of  great  value  to  our 
farmers  when  we  further  break  down  the  section  32  funds.  To  my 
mind  those  section  32  funds  are  the  most  valuable  insurance  that  our 
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farmers  have  today  against  the  effects  of  the  efforts  made  to  help 
industry.  Those  section  32  funds  are  there  to  counterbalance  the 
efforts  that  the  Government  has  made  in  behalf  of  industry  that  hurt 
agriculture.  They  are  taking  away  from  the  very  funds  that  were 
accumulated  at  the  expense  of  agriculture.  Even  Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton  recognized  that  the  moment  you  lay  a  tariff  against  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  industrial  goods,  you  have  at  that  moment  imposed  a  burden 
on  the  production  of  agricultural  goods;  and  recognized  also,  that 
when  you  made  that  tariff  that,  if  you  would  be  fair,  you  would  use 
that  money  to  provide  a  bounty  for  the  farmer  whom  you  had  hurt. 
This  country  has  been  hurting  the  farmer  for  a  great  manyyeai-s. 

We  have  gotten  our  foot  a  little  way  in  the  door  there  to  carry  out 
just  a  little  of  that  recompense  that  Alexander  Hamilton  recognized 
that  the  farmer  was  entitled  to.  Now,  should  we  give  that  away,  no 
matter  how  laudable  purpose  for  Avhich  it  was  to  be  expended,  would 
we  have  not  lost  that  fundamental  recognition  of  the  right  of  our 
farmei’s,  and  does  this  bill  not,  to  that  extent,  Avipe  out  that  recognition 
that  our  farmers  are  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  that  industry 
is  entitled  to  ? 

Mr.  ItANnoLPii.  It  is  my  opinion  that  section  32  is  not  for  the  same 
purpose  as  title  II  of  this  act. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  I  think  you  are  exactly  right.  I  think  title  II  can  be 
justified  to  stand  on  its  oaati  feet.  I  think  it  has  merit  in  the  investi¬ 
gations  and  research,  but  if  there  is  merit  in  it,  let  us  let  it  stand  on 
its  own  feet  and  not  make  the  farmer  pay  the  bill  out  of  trust  funds 
that  have  been  put  up  there  to  try  to  equalize  his  unhappy  position. 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  think  also,  as  was  stated,  that  the  fund  under 
title  I  Avill  be  needed  for  that  part  of  the  bill  and  separate  appropria¬ 
tions  should  be  written  in  for  title  II.  I  think  it  is  a  splendid  pur¬ 
pose  set  forth  in  title  II,  and  Congress  should  appropriate  money 
for  carrying  out  that  title  II. 

Mr.  PoAGE.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  of  us  Avho  want  to  see  it  stand 
on  its  own  feet  have  more  confidence  in  the  desirability  of  research 
than  to  try  to  take  some  special  trust  fund  for  it,  because  they  would 
not  have  to  go  to  Congress.  I  have  got  confidence  that  this  thing  is 
worthy,  I  have  got  confidence  that  Congress  will  pay  for  a  Avorthy 
enterprise,  I  have  got  confidence  that  this  thing  should  be  financed 
like  any  Government  worthy  enterprise. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  thank  you 
for  your  appearance. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  do  not  have  another  witness.  There  is  another 
man  here  from  Alabama,  Mr.  P.  O.  Davis. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Davis,  I  Avould  like  to  conclude^the  hearings 
this  morning  if  possible,  and  for  that  reason  I  would  like  for  you  to 
make  jmur  statement  as  short  as  possible. 

Mr.  D.avis.  I  will  be  delighted  to  prepare  the  statement  in  Avriting 
and  submit  it  a  few  days  later  for  the  record,  if  you  would  prefer  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  would  rather  hear  from  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  P.  0.  DAVIS,  DIRECTOR,  EXTENSION  SERVICE  OF 
THE  ALABAMA  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

!Mr.  Da^ts.  I  will  abridge  the  statement  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  P.  O.  Davis,  director  of  the  extension  service  of  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute.  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  work  very  closely, 
of  course,  with  the  experiment  station  people  and  also  with  our  State 
department  of  agriculture  and  industries,  as  we  call  it  in  Alabama. 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  objectives  of  this  bill;  The  pro¬ 
posed  needed  service  to  farmers  and  consumers  of  farm  products,  in 
addition  to  services  now  being  rendered.  Stated  brietly,  the  section 
of  this  bill  seeks  to  do  for  marketing  and  distribution  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  what  is  being  done  in  production  and  in  part  in  marketing  of 
farm  products. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  for  you  to  recognize  the  fact  that  land- 
grant  colleges  of  the  48  States  are  primarily  set  up  to  make  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before.  In  a  substantial  way,  the  same 
is  true  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  which  was 
created  the  same  year,  and  by  the  same  Congress  as  the  land-grant 
.colleges.  They  are  companion  institutions.  In  recent  years,  they 
have  placed  more  emphasis  upon  reducing  the  cost  of  production  and 
improving  the  quality  of  the  product,  and  they  have  turned  also  to 
marketing  and  to  distribution. 

I  find,  in  studying,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  record  on 
marketing  and  related  subjects  that  during  the  year  1945  the  exten¬ 
sion  services  of  the  States,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  field  of  marketing,  devoted  them¬ 
selves  primarily  to  the  following : 

First,  changes  in  ceiling  prices,  exports  and  subsidies,  and  set-aside 
and  marketing  control  orders; 

Second,  cost  of  distribution  and  spreads  between  prices  received  by 
farmers  and  those  paid  by  consumers ; 

Third,  need  for  eliminating  unnecessary  duplication  in  handling 
and  in  the  performance  of  marketing  functions ; 

Fourth,  the  necessity  of  providing  new  and  improving  present  mar¬ 
keting  facilities; 

Fifth,  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  market  outlets  and  consumer 
demand  for  farm  products; 

Sixth,  production  of  the  quantity,  quality,  and  variety  of  products 
in  keeping  with  specific  market  demand,  and  the  necessity  for  stand¬ 
ardizing,  grading,  and  packing  to  promote  the  greatest  efficiency  in 
marketing. 

Those  are  major  objectives  they  have  worked  on. 

I  will  say  hurriedly,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  institutions  are 
scientific  institutions.  Their  primary  functions  are  research  and  edu¬ 
cation,  research,  of  course,  being  education.  Their  effectiveness  is 
revealed  by  the  fact  that  the  average  American  farmer  today  is  three 
times  as  productive  as  his  grandfather  was  two  generations  ago  when 
the  work  of  these  institutions  was  just  beginning. 

In  1937,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  while  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
reminded  us  that  the  average  farmer  had  increased  his  efficiency  as 
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herein  stated,  and  he  reminded  us  also  that  during  the  war  in  1945, 
that  we  were  making  about  30  percent  more  farm  loroducts  than  we 
were  making  before  the  war  with  5,000,000  people  on  the  farm.  I 
mention  those  as  examples  of  progress  in  production. 

In  the  field  of  marketing,  I  would  like  to  state  just  briefly  some  of 
the  things  that  we  have  done  in  Alabama.  It  may  be  an  example  to 
you.  I  hope  so,  at  least. 

Marketing  is  part  of  our  production  program  in  Alabama.  Our 
legislature  of  3  years  ago  made  a  special  appropiration  of  $75,000  a 
year  to  the  extension  service  that  I  represent  to  engage  in  marketing 
along  with  our  production  program.  Now,  we  employed  specialists 
and  we  did  a  number  of  explicit  jobs  in  marketing  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farmers.  For  example,  in  the  year  1944,  and  I  do  not  have  the 
figures  for  1945,  these  specialists  participated  in  marketing  meetings 
totaling  953,  with  34,000  farmers  present,  and  we  conducted  328  edu¬ 
cational  demonstrations,  wrote  many,  many  letters  and  did  other 
things  to  spread  information  about  better  marketing  of  farm  products. 

We  also  set  up  six  cooperative  marketing  associations  to  handle 
dilferent  kinds  of  farm  products.  We  directed  the  construction  of 
buildings  and  other  marketing  facilities  at  a  number  of  points  in  the 
State,  and  we  gave  explicit  direction  as  to  the  grading  and  selling  of 
faim  products  at  these  markets.  Then,  at  the  same  time,  we  gave  spe¬ 
cific  assistance  in  grading,  packing,  and  selling  600,000  bushels  of 
sweetpotatoes  in  a  few  of  the  counties  producing  those  potatoes  and 
that  work,  of  course,  resulted  in  better  products  being  offered  and  at 
higher  prices  to  the  consumers.  Then  we  arranged  and  assisted  in 
conducting  auction  markets  at  Avhich  farmers  sold  their  pecans.  We 
began  developing  markets  for  eggs,  including  grading  and  processing 
of  eggs.  Then,  at  the  same  time,  we  did  a  great  deal  of  work  on  the 
marketing  of  milk,  including  better  production  of  it. 

At  12  different  points  we  set  up  livestock  auctions.  Then  we  sup¬ 
plied  market  information  and  rendered  services  on  the  selling  of  hogs 
and  other  different  farm  products. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Davis,  your  State  marketing  set-up  did  not 
do  anything  down  in  Alabama  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Let  me  get  to  that.  I  am  running  hurriedly  through 
that,  because  I  did  not  want  to  take  too  much  of  your  time. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  the  State  marketing  divi¬ 
sion  not  engage  in  most  of  the  activities  that  you  have  enumerated? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  cooperated  in  it,  but  we  were  held  responsible  for 
most  of  those  activities  by  our  legislature  and  the  State  .Department 
cooperated  with  us  in  handling  the  regulatory  work,  for  example,  the 
grading  and  inspection  to  see  that  those  products  as  offered  were  up 
to  the  standard  as  announced  or  claimed  by  the  sellers. 

They  worked  on  the  regulatory  part  and  we  worked  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  part.  Our  State  department  of  agriculture  is  not  expected  to 
do  research  work.  Legally,  it  is  not  so  constituted.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  experimental  station  is  not  expected  to  do  regulatory  work. 
The  extension  service  is  operated  as  a  scientific  educational  agency, 
making  full  use  of  research  facts  and  doing  all  of  its  work  in  close 
cooperation  with  our  State  department  of  agriculture  and  industry. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  land-grant  colleges  are  the  proper  in¬ 
stitutions  to  do  the  research  and  the  educational  work  in  marketing 
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as  in  production.  This  statement  is  based  upon  our  standing  record 
of  accomplishment  dating  hack  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  during  which  the  land-grant  colleges  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  worked  very  closely  together  on 
research  and  education.  But  there  is,  as  Mr.  Kandolph  has  said  to 
you,  considerable  duplication,  even  competition,  in  the  field  of  agri¬ 
culture,  which  I  do  not  think  is  quite  like  it  should  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Davis,  as  drawn  on  page  6,  it  reads: 

In  effectuating  the  purposes  of  this  title,  maximum  use  shall  be  made  of  exist¬ 
ing  research  facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  of  the  facilities  of  the  Federal 
and  State  extension  services. 

Now,  it  is  the  declared  policy  here  that  the  Secretary  shall  make 
use  of  those  two  facilities.  Are  you  in  favor  of  going  further  and 
hog-tjdng  the  Secretary  and  not  giving  him  any  latitude? 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  records  will  show  now  that 
in  other  lines  of  work  there  is  duplication  and  there  is  competition. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  an  answer  to  that.  Do  you  want  to  hog-tie 
the  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  want  to  hog-tie  anybody.  I  just  want 
to  be  sure  that  our  lines  of  work  are  clear  and  that  there  is  not 
competition  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  We  expressly  provide  in  the  bill  as  drawn  that 
the  Secretary  shall  use  to  the  maximum  extent  those  two  State  facili¬ 
ties.  Do  you  think  we  should  go  further  and,  as  I  say,  just  hog-tie 
him? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  certainly  do  not.  I  would  not  hog-tie  anybody,  but 
I  would  be  sure  that  the  language  is  such  that  we  do  not  have  two  types 
of  programs  rendering  the  same  service  for  the  same  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  would  not  ho"-tie  anybody.  While 
you  would  not  come  right  out  publicly  and  use  tliat  phrase,  you  would 
accomplish  it  by  the  use  of  a  little  more  elegant  English,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  seems  about  right.  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  go  back 
and  say  this :  As  a  man  who  works  almost  entirely  on  the  State  level, 
and  through  that  on  the  county  level,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  competing  with  itself  and  duplicating  its  own 
effort. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  provide  against, 
duplication,  and  we  say  to  the  Secretary  now,  as  far  as  possible,  “To 
the  maximum  extent,  use  these  agencies  that  have  already  been  set  up,” 
and  we  specifically  name  them.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  about  as  far 
as  this  Congress  would  be  justified  in  going? 

INIr.  Davis.  Well,  if  the  language  specifically  spells  it  out  so  it  can¬ 
not  be  interpreted  otherwise,  that  would  be  sufficient.  The  question 
comes  down  to  the  matter  of  interpretation  of  the  language.  I  heard 
Mr.  Randolph’s  statement.  It  seems  to  me  he  had  good  language  on  it. 

Let  me  add  that  I  am  not  asking  for  more  money  for  extension  work, 
the  main  point  I  am  concerned  in  is  the  point  you  have  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  Duplication  ? 

IVIr.  Davis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  You  sai'  jmu  are  engaged  in  extension  work  in 
Alabama? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

89359 — 46 — ser.  m- 
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Mr.  Zimmerman.  Who  pays  your  salary? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  paid  by  the  State  of  Alabama  aud  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  And  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  You  work  under  the  direction  of  the  extension 
department  here  in  Washington  under  the  Dejiartment  of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  the  Federal  set-up  on  that  this  money  goes  to  the 
States,  as  a  grant-in-aid,  to  the  land-grant  institutions.  Of  course, 
there  is  an  extension  service  here  in  Washington  that  audits  our  books 
and  approves  our  projects. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  They  have  something  to  do  with  the  programs,  do 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  You  do  not  mean  you  have  48  independent  pro¬ 
grams  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  It  is  all  coordinated  at  the  State  level.  There 
is  some  difference.  Of  course,  each  State  has  its  own  different  prob¬ 
lems.  There  is  supervision  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  but  the  work  is  all  coordinated  at  the  State  level,  and,  of  course 
at  the  county  level  too.  That  is  the  main  point  under  discussion  here, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Of  course,  the  program  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  money  that  the  State  legislature  will  put  up. 

Mr.  Davis.  With  the  help  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Wliy  not  get  rid  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
let  the  States  do  it  themselves?  Would  that  not  suit  you  better? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  believe  in  cooperation. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  People  have  been  talking  about  too  much  govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  do  not  have  that  in  the  Extension  Service. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  In  the  Extension  Service  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  I  am  not  attacking  anybody.  I  am  just  saying 
I  do  not  want  duplication  and  overlapping  and  confusion  and  com¬ 
petition. 

Mr.  Zimmerman,  I  have  heard  of  some  people  wanting  to  take  over 
the  administration  of  the  whole  agricultural  program  and  take  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Have  you  heard  any¬ 
thing  about  that? 

Mr,  Davis.  I  have  heard  it  mentioned,  but  I  have  not  heard  any 
extension  men  proposing  it. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  There  are  people  in  our  country  who  have  been 
advocating  that  thing,  taking  it  out  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  I  do  not  know  what  they  want  to  do  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  We  have  got  people  who  want  to  do  that  thing.  Wliat  is 
wrong  with  what  Mr,  Flannagan  has  suggested  here? 

Mr.  Davis,  I  have  not  studied  this  language  in  detail.  I  have  simply 
given  you  my  views  about  it, 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Who  is  going  to  head  up  this  program,  the  mar¬ 
keting 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  be  an  Administrator  under  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 
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Mr.  Zimmerman.  Is  lie  going  to  work  under  you  boys  down  there,  or 
are  you  boys  going  to  work  under  him? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  I  might  give  you  a  little  more  information  on  it 
by  using  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  as  an  example. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Let  us  not  get  into  that.  That  is  too  involved. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  merely  this:  They  work  through  us  and  not  in 
competition  and  not  overlapping  with  us.  That  is  the  essence  of  it. 
They  do  not  have  two  programs.  They  have  one  and  use  one.  There 
is  only  one  program  and  we  are  all  working  together  on  it.  That  is 
what  I  am  talking  about  here. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  That  is  down  in  the  State  of  Alabama  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  other  States,  too.  There  are  seven  States  involved. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  has  part  of  seven  States. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  I  did  not  know  it  ivas  that  large. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you. 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  I  want  to  say  I  abridged  this  a 
lot  to  save  you  time.  I  appreciate  you  giving  me  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  happy  to  have  your  views  on  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  Mr.  Bailey  present,  of  the  National 
Grange. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRED  BAILEY,  LEGISLATIVE  REPRESENTATIVE 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE 

Mr.  Baieey.  My  name  is  Fred  Bailey,  legislative  representative  of 
the  National  Grange. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Goss  has  already  appeared  before  this  committee 
in  support  of  both  the  Flannagan  and  the  Hope  bill  before  they  were 
consolidated  as  title  I  and  title  II.  I  will  not  take  up  the  committee’s 
time  in  repetition  of  why  we  support  this  measure.  We  have  read 
the  committee  print  as  it  now  appears,  and  are  completely  in  sympathy 
with  this  approach  to  it.  We  would  like  to  see  this  bill  passed  as  it 
is  now  and  become  a  law.  We  have  no  reservations  or  no  amendments. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions? 

Mr.  Cooley.  Why  should  you  come  in  here  and  say,  “We  do  not 
want  to  amend  it  or  consider  amending  it”  ? 

Mr.  Bailey.  We  did  not  say  you  should  not  consider  amendments. 
What  I  meant  to  say  is  we  have  no  amendments. 

Mr.  Cooley.  You  mean  you  do  not  otfer  any  amendments? 

Mr.  Bailey.  We  offer  no  amendments. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Bailey. 

Mr.  John  Davis,  will  you  come  around? 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  H.  DAVIS,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  John  H.  Davis,  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Council  of  F armer  Cooperatives. 

Last  week  I  explained  to  you  that  we  were  in  favor  of  both  the 
so-called  H^e  bill  and  the  Flannagan  bill,  and  we  expressed  the  desire 
to  see  an  effort  made  to  put  those  two  bills  together.  We  have  re- 
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viewed  carefully  the  combined  bill  as  in  committee-  print  now.  Yes¬ 
terday  we  reviewed  it  in  our  mai’keting  and  distribution  committee. 

We  support  the  bill  in  its  present  form.  We  also  considered  some 
recommendations  that  were  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  I  understand  are  under  consideration  and  we  look  with  favor 
on  those  too.  Our  position  is  that  we  support  the  bill. 

I  would  like,  in  addition  to  my  own  statement  here,  ask  Mr.  F.  R. 
Wilcox,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers 
Exchange,  also  representative  of  the  State  Council  of  California  and 
chairman  of  our  marketing  and  distribution  committee,  to  say  a  word 
on  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Wilcox;  he 
has  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  marketing  committee.  He  proba¬ 
bly  knows  as  much  about  marketing  as  an}?  man  in  this  country. 
Come  around,  Mr.  Wilcox. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  E.  WILCOX,  ASSISTANT  GENEEAL  MANAGEE  OF 
THE  CALIFOENIA  FEUIT  GEOWEES  EXCHANGE 

Mr.  Wilcox.  My  name  is  F.  R.  Wilcox.  John  has  stated  who  I  am. 
I  think  that  need  not  be  repeated. 

This  committee,  which  Mr.  Davis  has  spoken  of,  thoroughly  con¬ 
sidered  the  bill  and  was  representative  of,  I  think,  most  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  industries  and  most  of  the  areas  throughout  the  comitry. 
We  support  the  bill  because  I  think  farm  people  realize  more  now  than 
ever  before  that  their  job  is  not  done  when  the  commodities  are  pro¬ 
duced.  There  is  a  very  vital  interest  in  the  marketing  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  changing  of  systems,  particularly  is  that  true  because  I  think 
farm  people  realize  now  that  for  the  last  several  years  we  have  been 
in  a  situation  that  is  an  unusual  demand.  The  war  has  made  an 
unusual  demand  for  agricultural  commodities  just  as  it  has  made  for 
commercial  commodities. 

We  feel  that  we  are  coming  into  a  period  when  it  will  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  distribution,  to  increase,  to  change  and 
modify  many  of  the  methods  of  distribution  in  order  to  benefit  both 
consumers  and  producers.  For  those  reasons,  we  feel  that  research 
done  by  public  agencies,  supported  by  private  agencies,  wherever  that 
is  possible,  should  be  carried  on,  and  we  want  to  support  increased 
work  in  the  field  of  agricultural  marketing. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wilcox,  let  me  ask  you  this  question :  Do  you 
not  think  that  the  Hope  bill,  which  is  now  title  II  in  the  committee 
print,  is  the  best  approach  to  the  solution  of  our  farm  marketing 
problem  that  has  yet  been  advanced  ?  • 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Yes,  I  think  it  is,  for  the  reason  that  it  combines  all  of 
the  marketing  services  under  one  administration  and  separates  it  from 
what  you  might  call  the  operating  parts  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  which  involves  purchasing,  credits  and  such  matters  of  that 
kind. 

This  sets  out,  under  one  administration,  all  of  those  activities  which 
directly  relate  to  marketing  activities,  including  research  and  includ¬ 
ing  those  things  having  to  d^o  with  grading  and  inspection  and  matters 
of  that  kind.  I  think  it  is  very  definitely  the  proper  approach  to  the 
problem. 
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The  Chairman.  Any  questions? 

If  not,  we  thank  you. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I  am  glad  to  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  Mr.  Thatcher  back  there.  Mr.  Thatcher, 
do  you  desire  to  appear  ? 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  have  any  other  witnesses  that  desire  to  make 
a  statement? 

Mr.  Hoeitin.  I  sent  for  a  telegram  that  I  received  from  Iowa  State 
College,  and  I  would  like  to  insert  that  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  telegram  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Ames,  Iowa,  June  25,  19Ji6. 

Hon.  Charles  B.  IIoevex, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Have  just  learned  of  proposal  to  amend  H.  R.  G548,  with  H.  R.  6692.  We  rec¬ 
ognize  4110  importance  of  research  and  program  of  improvement  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  agricultural  products.  We  are  doing  considerable  research  extension 
and  teaching  in  this  area.  However,  we  have  detinite  convictions  that  it  is  neither 
logical  nor  desirable  to  attach  the  Hope  bill  to  H.  R.  6548  as  an  amendment. 
H.  R.  6692  is  too  important  and  too  involved  to  he  presented  as  an  amendment. 
We  urge  that  each  bill  be  considered  separately  and  in  its  own  merits. 


Iowa  State  College, 
H.  H.  Kildee, 

Dea7i  of  Agi'iculture. 


Mr.  Gillie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  letter  from  the  director  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  from  Purdue  University.  I  would  like 
to  have  that  inserted. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  June  2.'f,  19^6. 

The  Honorable  George  W.  Gillie, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  G. 

JIy  Dear  Mr.  Gillie  ;  I  am  advised  that  the  Flannagan  bill,  H.  R.  6548,  and 
the  Hope  hill,  H.  R.  6692,  have  been  combined  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture. 

I  can  see  how  this  could  easily  result  in  another  agency  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  'Agriculture  duplicating  both  research  and  extension  in  each  State 
and  in  each  county.  I  understand  that  it  would  be  primarily  a  marketing  ac¬ 
tivity,  but  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  marketing  is  a  broad 
and  vague  subject. 

I  was  informed  that  one  of  the  State  commissioners  of  agriculture  testifying 
before  the  House  committee  made  the  statement  that  “the  State  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  haven’t  done  research  in  marketing  and  they  won’t.”  I  wish  to  report  for 
your  information  that  the  following  bulletins  published  by  this  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  are  merely  an  example  of  what  experiment  stations  are  doing  for  sound 
marketing  procedure : 

Bulletin 

No.  Title 

364.  Variation  in  Local  Marketing  Procedure  for  Grain,  Hay,  Livestock,  and 

Feed  in  Northwestern  Indiana. 

365.  Changes  in  Farming  in  Lake  and  Porter  Counties,  Indiana,  as  a  Result 

of  Nearness  to  Industrial  Cities. 

387.  Prices  of  Farm  Products  in  Northwestern  Indiana. 

441.  An  Economic  Study  of  the  Broiler  Industry  in  Western  Indiana. 

443.  The  Use  of  Farm  Trucks  in  Marketing  Farm  Products  in  Central 
Indiana. 

446.  Transportation  of  Farm  Products  in  Central  Indiana  by  Commercial 
Truckei'S. 

463.  An  Economic  Analsis  of  Fluid  Milk  Markets  in  Indiana. 

469.  Seasonal  Variation  of  Indiana  Farm  Prices. 
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Bulletin 

No.  Title 

476.  A  Century  of  Indiana  Farm  Prices. 

484.  Seasonal  Price  Variation  and  Economy  of  Feeds  in  Indiana. 

487.  Hog  Prices  in  Indiana. 

439.  Precooling  Tests  of  Indiana  Strawberries,  Cantaloupes,  and  Peaches. 

318.  Death  and  Crippled  Losses  in  Shipping  Hogs  to  Market. 

337.  Motor  Transportation  of  Hogs  to  Indianapolis  Market. 

358.  Factors  Affecting  Shrinkage  in  Shipping  Hogs  by  Rail. 

290.  Cooling  Cream  on  the  Farm  for  Butter  Making. 

374.  Cooling  Cream  at  the  Buying  Station  and  Keeping  It  Cool  While  in 

Transit  to  the  Creamery. 

382.  A  Preliminary  SUidy  of  Indiana  Dairying  From  the  Standpoint  of 

Marketing. 

383.  Effect  of  the  Time  Element  in  Marketing  Cream  for  Buttermaking  on 

Quality. 

405.  Milk  Quality  Improvement  Effected  at  the  Farm  by  a  Plant  Program. 

479.  Indiana  Milk  Supply  for  Different  Market  Outlets. 

335.  Marketing  Indiana  Timber. 

395.  Marketing  Cross  Ties  and  Piling  in  Southern  Indiana. 

408. .  Marketing  Timber  for  Basket  Stock  in  Indiana. 

424.  Marketing  Timber  for  Handle  Stock  in  Indiana. 

477.  Marketing  Timber  in  the  North  Central  Areas  in  Indiana. 

408.  Marketing  Indiana  Onions. 

Circular 

No. 

193.  Ci'eam  Grading  on  the  Four-Day  Delivery  Plan  in  Indiana. 

EXTENSION  BULLETINS 
Titll 

Bulletin 

No. 

183.  Principles  of  Cooperative  Marketing  as  Applied  to  Poultry  and  Eggs. 

280.  How  to  Measure  Logs. 

89.  More  and  Better  Potatoes. 

274.  Purdue  Poultry  Pointers. 

172.  Marketing  Eggs  and  Poultry  in  Indiana. 

Marketing  education  begins  when  the  crop  is  pianted.  Mr.  Flannagan  well 
knows  that  there  is  a  lot  of  difference  in  selling  Ben  Davis  apples  and  Delicious 
apples.  You  are  all  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  care  and  management,  the 
spraying,  and  the  grading  of  apples  [day  a  tremendous  part  in  the  sale  of  the 
crop. 

Marketing  is  a  popular  subject  of  conversation.  Most  iieople  have  not  thought 
through  the  problems  involved.  There  is  much  loose  talk  about  it  and  not 
enough  intelligent  analysis. 

Some  people  think  of  distribution  problems  when  they  speak  of  marketing. 
Some  people  rant  about  marketing  when  they  mean  advertising.  Some  think  of 
case  histories  as  the  answer  to  marketing,  and  others  run  a  “for  sale  and  ex¬ 
change”  column  and  call  it  marketing. 

j  Research  is  basic  to  the  solution  of  marketing  problems,  and  sound,  impartial, 
cold-blooded  research  requires  trained  men  in  many  fields,  sound  technique, 
organization,  and  experienced  direction.  For  example,  our  studies  on  the 
marketing  of  strawbei’ries,  cantaloups,  and  peaches  for  maximum  returns  not 
only  involved  the  production  of  a  uniform  variety,  the  grading,  packaging,  and 
so  forth,  but  they  also  involved  tests  on  precooling,  in  which  the  temperatures  and 
distance  to  markets  had  to  be  followed  through  hy  trained  engineers. 

Many  other  phases  of  research  have  been  a  part  of  this  over  all  program.  It 
is  my  feeling  that  the  research  and  education  in  agricultural  problems,  including 
marketing,  should  be  confined  to  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  the 
Extension  Service,  which  is  a  Federal,  State,  and  local  cooperative  program.  We 
have  too  much  duplication  of  effort  at  the  present  time.  It  wastes  money,  does 
not  get  results,  and  confuses  the  farmer. 

I 'trust  that  this  may  have  your  serious  consideration. 

Very  truly  yours. 


H.  J.  Reed, 
Dean  and  Director, 
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Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  make  the  same  request. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  it  may  be  inserted. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Champaign,  III.,  June  2-'i,  19JfG. 

Representative  Anton  .T.  Johnson. 

Home  Offtce  Building,  Washington,  D 

Re  proposed  amendment  to  H.  R.  6548,  which  would  allocate  funds  to  State 
departments  of  agriculture  and  bureau  of  markets  for  marketing  research.  Such 
arrangement  would  disrupt  irreparably  marketing  research  under  way  in  exjieri- 
ment  station.  It  could  lead  only  to  confusion  and  expensive  duplication  effort 
and  equipment.  Would  be  set  back  to  very  thing  authors  of  bill  hope  to  promote. 

Clear  division  of  function  between  State  departments  of  agricuiture  (regula¬ 
tory)  and  agriculture  experiment  stations  (research)  such  as  exists  in  Illinois 
has  merit  that  would  seem  to  need  no  argument. 

Research  and  marketing  of  agriculture  products  has  been  in  progress  many 
years  in  Illinois  and  other  stations.  This  work  has  furnished  the  basis  for 
highly  important,  extension  progi’ams  with  farm  jieople  and  has  been  a  help  to 
basic  agricultural  industries.  What  stations  need  is  moi’e  adequate  funds  with 
which  to  develop  this  line  of  research.  They  can  furnish  the  needed  breadth  of 
approach  as  well  as  an  atmosphere  congenial  to  the  development  of  marketing 
research  and  the  advantage  of  close  contact  and  consultation  with  technicaliy 
trained  men  in  related  fields.  Advantages  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

If  additional  information  would  be  helpfid  in  reaching  decision  regarding  this 
amendment,  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  it. 

W.  E.  Cabeoll, 
(Acting  for  the  Dean). 


The  CiiAiRyiAN.  A  clay  or  two  ago  I  mentioned  that  we  desired  to 
have  witnesses  appear  before  the  committee  with  respect  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  more  research  in  onr  tobacco  problems,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  committee  I  would  like  to  insert  at  that  point  in  the  record, 
where  we  took  up  the  different  agricultural  products,  a  statement  that 
I  have  from  Mr.  Fred  S.  Royster,  of  Henderson,  N.  C.,  president  of 
the  Bright  Belt  Warehouse  Association,  and  also  permission  to  insert 
at  the  same  point  a  statement  from  Dr.  Gross,  of  Duke  University ; 
Mr.  D.  Y.  Floyd,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  and  Mr.  Hedrick,  of  Raleigh. 

With  no  objection,  they  will  be  inserted  at  the  appropriate  place  in 
the  record. 

(The  statements  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  F.  S.  Royster.  I  am  from  Hender¬ 
son,  N.  C.,  and  am  president  of  the  Bright  Belt  Warehouse  Association,  Inc., 
which  has  in  its  membership  all  of  the  auction  warehouses  operating  in  the 
Bright  Flue-cured  Belt,  wdiich  comprises  approximately  350  warehouses  located 
in  79  cities  and  towns  of  the  5  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  which  grow  flue-cured  tobacco  in  the  United  States. 

The  warehouseman  occupies  the  position  as  agent  for  the  producer  or  seller 
in  the  auction  marketing  of  tobacco.  He  is  paid  a  commission  on  the  amount  of 
money  which  the  tobacco  brings  the  producer  for  his  services  and  facilities. 
Therefore,  it  is  quite  natural  that  as  the  representative  of  the  warehouseman,  I 
am  vitally  concerned  with  legislation  or  other  matters  which  affect  the  producers 
of  Bright  flue-cured  tobacco. 

As  I  understand  the  bill  before  the  committee,  H.  R.  6548,  provides  for  fur¬ 
ther  research  in  agricultural  commodities.  While  I  lay  no  claim  to  any  great 
knowledge  of  agronomy  or  research  from  personal  knowledge  and  practical 
experience,  I  can  appreciate,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  value  and  necessity  of 
adequate  research  for  flue-cured  tobacco.  I  live  in  the  section  where  one  of 
the  most  dreaded  of  all  tobacco  diseases,  the  Granville  wilt,  first  became  preva¬ 
lent.  It  took  approximately  40  years  of  research  before  a  variety  of  tobacco 
was  found  which  appears  to  be  resistant  to  this  disease  and  at  the  same  time 
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possesses  satisfactoi-y  qualities  for  the  manufacturer  of  cigarettes  and  other 
tobacco  products.  This  discovery  is  of  untold  value  to  the  producers. 

Anotlier  outstanding  achievement  of  research,  in  recent  years,  has  been  the 
breeding  of  new  strains  of  flue-cured  tobacco  which  yield  more  pounds  per  acre 
and  a  better  quality  of  tobacco. 

While  I  recognize  the  attainment  by  research  of  these  desirable  results,  it  is 
likewise,  I  think,  well  to  point  out  that  there  remains  much  to  be  done  in  the 
field  of  research.  There  are  several  known  diseases  at  the  present  time  which 
cost  the  producers  large  amounts  which  re.search  has  not  yet  discovered  a  cure 
for.  The  outstanding  diseases  which  1  refer  to  are  black  shank,  knotroot,  and 
blue  mold. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  continued  research  on  these  diseases,  there  is,  of 
course,  the  ever-present  possibility  of  new  diseases  becoming  prevalent. 

There  is  also,  I  think,  a  great  need  for  more  research-  in  curing  methods, 
burning  qualities,  and  other  factors,  in  order  that  United  States  flue-cured 
tobacco  shall  continue  to  be  of  the  best  tpiality  possible.  This  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  maintain  and  expand  our  markets,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

In  the  remainder  of  ray  remai'ks  I  desire  to  express  my  views  on  11.  li.  6692, 
which  I  understand  is  a  bill  having  as  its  purpose  the  investigation  and  creation 
of  new  markets^ both  domestic  and  foreign,  for  agricultural  products.  I  need 
not  TeminiLj'OU  gentlemen  that  tobacco  is  a'very  important  crop  to  the  Federal 
Government,  Cilice  the  products  made  therefrom  yiehl  approximately  $1,000,- 
000,000  annually  in  revenue  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  domestic  manufacturers  of  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco  products  have 
done  a  splendid  job  in  expanding  the  sale  of  these  products  in  the  United  States. 
I  believe  there  is  still  room  for  further  expansion  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  render  any  aid  possible  in  this  direction.  I  feel  this  is 
a  logical  position  when  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  receives  approxi¬ 
mately  !j0  percent  of  the  retail  price  of  cigarettes,  or  as  much  as  the  producer, 
manufacturer,  wholesale)-,  and  retailer  combined. 

For  a  number  of  years  approximately  50  percent  of  the  flue-cured  crop  of 
tobacco  has  been  exported,  and  it  is  in  this  field  of  marketing  that  the  future  of 
the  product,  to  a  lai’ge  extent,  depends.  There  is  a  mistaken  idea  that,  to  a 
large  extent,  export  markets  purchase  mostly  the  inferior  grades  of  flue-cured 
tohacco,  which  are  not  suitable  for  the  products  manufactured  in  this  country. 
While  there  is  a  sizable  export  market  for  these  grades,  there  is  also  a  large 
export  market,  principally  in  Great  Britain,  for  tobacco  of  the  best  quality,  and 
it  is  upon  this  market  that  the  grower  has  depended,  in  a  large  measure,  for 
satisfactory  prices  for  the  better  grades. 

During  recent  years  the  production  of  fl)ie-c)ired  tobacco  has  increased  tre¬ 
mendously,  having  risen  from  781,000,000  pounds  in  1943  to  1,161,000,000  pounds 
in  1945  and  an  estinuited  production  of  at  least  this  amount  in  1J)46.  It  appears 
that  around  600,000,000  pounds  will  be  used  liy  manufacturers  in  this  country 
during  this  year.  Therefore,  it  is  readily  apparent  that  we  must  maintain  our 
present  export  markets  and  expand  them  if  the  growers  are  to  continue  to  receive 
prices  which  will  return  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

During  the  recent  war  American-made  cigarettes  were  sent  to  practically  all 
parts  of  the  world.  I  am  informed  that  they  were  in  great  demand  in  foreign 
counti-ies,  often  becoming  one  of  the  most  valuable  mediums  of  exchange.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  manufacturers  in  this  country,  with  the  aid  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  should  take  advantage  of  this  condition  and  tliereby  greatly 
increa,se  the  world  consumption  of  tobacco. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  ui’ge  an  adequate 
research  program  for  flue-cured  tobacco,  and  I  would  also  like  to  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  that  all  possible  action  be  taken  to  increase  markets  for  this  important 
crop  both  at  home  and  abroad.  I  think  the  two  propositions  are  closely  related. 
We  need  research  in  order  to  produce  a  superior  product  to  surpass  that  produced 
in  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  But  I  hold  to  the  view  that  a  product  will 
not  .sell  itself,  even  though  it  be  a  superior  one,  and  therefoi-e  there  is  a  great 
need  for  every  effort  possible  to  be  made  by  the  industry  and  Government  in  the 
liroraotion  of  marketing. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
views  on  these  mfitters :  and  if  there  are  any  questions  from  any  member  of  the 
committee,  1  sliall  be  glad  to  attempt  to  answer  them. 
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Statement  Regarding  a  Bill  to  Provide  for  Further  Research  Into  Basic 

Principles  Relating  to  Agriculture  and  to  Improve  and  Facilitate  the 

Marketing  and  Distribution  of  Agricultural  Products 

(By  Paul  Gross,  professor  of  chemistry,  Duke  University) 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  need  to  stimulate  and  subsidize  basic  research 
in  agriculture  and  marketing  as  outlined  in  section  (1)  of  this  bill.  The  need  for 
this  is  imperative  and  immediate.  In  the  postwar  situation  our  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports  will  face  a  period  of  intense  competition  from  production  abroad  with  the 
very  low  foreign  labor  costs.  If  this  production  becomes  established  it  will  mean 
the  loss  of  much  of  our  export  market  for  agricultural  products. 

To  meet  this  situation  our  agricultural  economy  must  do  two  things :  First, 
it  must  continually  increase  the  quality  of  its  products;  and  second,  it  must  pro¬ 
duce  them  at  less  cost.  I'liese  contiicting  objectives  can  only  be  attained  through 
intensive  and  continuing  research  in  both  agricultural  production  and  in  market¬ 
ing  in  its  liroadest  sense.  It  is,  furthermoie,  true  that  the  most  critical  i)eriod  in 
this  situation  lies  in  the  years  immediately  ahead.  Effective  and  productive 
research  is  needed  now.  In  view  of  this,  and  because  of  the  serious  loss  of 
ground  in  agricultural  research  during  the  war,  it  would  seem  better  in  appro¬ 
priating  funds  to  make  them  more  largely  available  in  the  early  years  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  schedule  outlined  in  the  bill  (sec.  (9)  a  !-(!).  Thus  an  expenditure  of 
some  $50,COO,OOU  is  contemplated  for  the  .Tyear  period  194(U51.  In  view  of  the 
greater  initial  cost  of  any  research  program  in  proportion  to  its  productivity  in 
its  inception  stages  and  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  noted  above,  a  better 
.schedule  would  seem  to  be  an  equal  yearly  expenditure  of  about  $10,(XX1,000  for 
the  first  5  years. 

This  expenditure  level  would  be  a  much  more  realistic  one  in  terms  of  the 
scope  of  the  program  and  the  extent  of  the  need.  Thus  a  large  technical  busi¬ 
ness  will  commonly  spend  from  1  to  3  percent  of  its  gross  sales  on  its  research 
program.  To  illustrate  the  bearing  of  this  on  the  expenditure  level  needed  in 
agricultural  research  we  may  consider  tobacco  production  in  a  single  State, 
North  Carolina.  In  194.'5  the  tobacco  crop  brought  a  gross  return  to  its  producers 
alone  (not  to  consider  the  return  to  warehousemen,  processors,  and  allied  in¬ 
terests  dependent  on  the  crop)  of  about  $375,000,000.  Tobacco  production  is  a 
highly  technical  business  in  which  the  expenditure  of  say  slightly  over  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  for  research  on  crop  production  and  improvement,  to  say 
nothing  of  disease  control,  would  certainly  have  been  warranted.  This  percentage 
would  have  called  for  a  research  expenditure  of  $1,000,000  as  a  matter  purely  of 
good  business.  Instead  the  expenditure  from  all  governmental  agencies  was 
well  below  $100,000  and  probably  less  than  $.50,000 — a  scale  at  least  one-twentieth 
of  what  it  should  have  been. 

This  is  typical  of  the  situation  generally  in  tobacco  re.search  in  this  country. 
By  contrast,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  situation  abroad.  As  far  back  as  1937 
Germany,  to  serve  a  mere  token  production  of  several  million  pounds  of  cigar 
tobacco  along  the  Rhine  Valley,  had  a  research  institute  with  5  or  6  laboratory 
buildings  and  a  staff  of  about  20  competent  investigators.  Low  and  high  nicotine 
content  strains  of  tobacco  were  being  successfully  developed.  Nowhere  in  the 
United  States,  with  its  over  1,000,000,000-pound  production,  is  there  even  today 
a  similar  concentration  of  effort  on  tobacco  research. 

The  nearest  approach  to  this  is  tlie  Oxford  Tobacco  Experiment  Station  at 
Oxford,  N.  C.,  which  has  done  excellent  work  with  limited  help  and  facilities, 
but  this  needs  buildings,  money,  and  good  men  badly  if  it  is  to  help  meet  the 
need  for  tobacco  research.  In  the  interwar  period  from  1920  to  1939,  Russia 
had  at  Krasnodar  in  the  Ukraine  a  still  larger  research  institute  to  study  its 
limited  production  of  Turkish-type  tobaccos. 

India  raises  some  900,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  annually — a  production  almost 
equal  to  our  own.  At  present  very  little  of  this  is  flue-cured  tobacco,  most  of  it 
being  a  low-grade  type  for  native  consumption.  However,  as  far  as  soil  t.vpes, 
climatic  regions,  and  extreme  low  labor  costs  go,  there  seems  no  reason  why, 
with  proper  technical  supervision,  India  could  not  raise  a  substantial  crop  of 
flue-cured  tobacco.  It  is  our  understanding  that  within  the  next  2  years  a 
program  of  technical  research  aggregating  over  a  million  dollars  a  Vear  is 
planned  to  improve  tobacco  production  in  India.  This  is  larger  than  our  entire 
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expenditure  in  this  country  for  tobacco  research  and  is  a  substantial  fraction 
of  what  the  present  bill  contemplates  spending  for  all  fields  of  agticulture  by 
June  30,  1947. 

This  research  activity  abroad  is  all  indicative  of  the  world  trend  in  relation 
to  agricultural  products.  If  we  are  to  hold  our  foreign  markets  it  is  essential 
that  effective,  productive  research  be  initiated  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


Tlie  Chairman.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  consent  of  the  committee  to 
insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a  letter  that  will  be  sent  over  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  endorsing  the  bill,  both  title  I  and 
title  II. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


y 


Department  op  Agrictji.tui{e, 
Wash  inpton  25.  D.  C.,  July  1,  19J,G. 


Hon.  John  W.  Flannagan,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives. 

De:\r  Mr.  Flannagan  :  In  accordance  with  your  request,  we  have  reviewed 
H.  R.  6932,  dated  June  29,  1946,  to  provide  for  further  research  into  basic  laws 
and  principles  relating  to  agriculture  and  to  improve  and  facilitate  the  market¬ 
ing  and  distribution  of  agricultural  products.  This  print  is  a  revision  of  an 
earlier  print  which  combines  H.  R.  6548  and  H.  R.  6692. 

The  objection  which  this  Department  had  to  the  addition  of  H.  R.  6692  as 
title  II  of  11.  R.  6548  because  of  the  provision  requiring  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  marketing  administration  in  the  Department,  has  been  eliminated 
in  H.  R.  6932.  This  change  we  consider  as  very  desirable  since  we  do  not  believe 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  efficient  administration  of  the  Department  or  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  objectives  of  the  bill  to  establish  an  agricultural  marketing 
administration  as  provided  in  H.  R.  66i)2.  The  pi'e.sent  bill  would  permit  such 
organization  for  the  handling  of  the  work  authorized  in  the  bill  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  deems  appropriate. 

As  revised  in  H.  R.  6932  the  Department  strongly  favors  the  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation  which  will  provide  for  carrying  ^n  research  and  service 
w'hich  will  be  of  very  great  benefit  to  farmers  ana  th^public. 

In  view  of  your  request  that  our  views  be  presented  today,  this  statement  has 
not  been  presented  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  advice  as  to  its  relationship 
to  the  program  of  the  President  other  than  that  contained  in  our  report  on 
H.  R.  6518. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Abernetiit.  May  I  inquire  whether  or  not  that  letter  will 
express  the  views  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  language  included  on  page 
16  which  you  were  reading  from  a  few  moments  ago? 

The  Chairman.  The  Under  Secretary  has  already  testified  on  that 
point. 

We  will  adjourn  further  hearings  until  Friday  at  10  o’clock.  On 
Friday  at  10  o’clock  we  will  go  into  executive  session. 

(M^ereupon,  at  11 :  25  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
in  executive  session  at  10  o’clock  Friday,  June  29,  1946.) 

(The  following  statements  and  letters  were  submitted:) 


Statement  Submitted  by  Joseph  H.  Francis,  Secretary  or  the  National  Board 

OK  Fur  Farm  Organizations 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Board  of  Fur  Farm  Organizations  is  a  national 
organization  representing  the  fur-farming  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Its  membership  represents  37  regional,  State,  and  local  fur-farmer  associations 
whose  -  combined  membership  includes  85  percent  of  all  fur  farmers  in  our 
country. 
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The  fur-farming  industry  endorses  in  principle  and  purpose  House  bill  6548 
and  appreciates  the  opijortunity  of  appearing  before  your  committee  in  support 
of  the  passage  of  this  legisLation. 

Though  small  in  comparison  to  other  branches  of  agriculture,  it  is  peidiaps 
agriculture’s  newest  industry,  having  come  into  existence  during  the  past  10 
years.  Today  there  are  approximately  10,(XX>  fur  farmers  scattered  throughout 
B4  States,  with  an  estimated  investment  of  ,i!ir)0,000,(X)0.  This  year’s  crop  of  furs 
taken  from  our  farms  will  exceed  $30,000,000. 

The  average  size  fur  farm  is  owned  and  operated  as  a  family  unit  similar  to 
small  dairy,  livestock,  poultry,  and  produce  farms,  and  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  is  carried  on  in  cminection  therewith.  S'eveiity  ijerceut  of  the  products 
used  in  feeding  fur-bearing  animals  consist  of  byproducts  of  the  farm.  Experi¬ 
ences  have  proven  that  the  most  successful  fur  farmers  are  those  who  have 
had  experience  or  training  in  the  field  of  animal  husbandry,  as  the  success  of 
fur  farming,  like  unto  raising  other  domestic  livestock,  depends  upon  scientific 
feeding,  breeding,  and  farm  management. 

Though  our  industry  has  made  a  steady  growth  since  its  beginning,  future 
progress  and  development  is  being  retarded  due  to  the  lack  of  scientific  knowledge 
in  the  field  of  disease  control,  nutrition,  breeding,  and  management. 

We  have  endeavored  as  an  industry  to  find  a  way  where  in  this  needed  research 
could  he  carried  on,  by  the  industry  itself,  but  have  been  unsuccessful.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  in  ail  cases,  each  farm  is  built  around  a  family 
unit  whose  resources  are  small  and  limited.  Also,  fur  farms  are  so  scattered 
and  dispersed  that  it  is  an  impossible  task  to  concentrate  their  effort  and  re¬ 
sources  in  sufficient  volume  at  a  central  ijoint  to  carry  on  an  efficient  research 
program.  It  is  only  through  the  medium  of  Government  that  this  handicap  can 
be  overcome. 

We  are  sure  that  other  small  agricultural  industries  are  in  a  similar  position 
to  that  of  the  fur  farmer. 

Turning  to  the  broader  aspects  of  this  bill,  designed  to  stimulate  more  and 
broader  uses  for  agricultural  commodities  and  products,  there  can  be  no  better 
proof  or  evidence  of  the  tremendous  benefits  that  will  come  to  our  national 
agricultural  economy  if  this  legislation  is  passed  than  the  fur-funning  industry 
itself. 

Here  is  a  new,  infant  industry  with  p()ssibilities  for  expansion  unlimited  being 
curtailed  due  to  lack  of  scientific  knowledge,  an  industry  adapted  to  niral  life 
and  the  use  of  submarginal  land,  made  up  of  agricultural  labor  .and  depending 
upon  the  sxrpply  and  use  of  the  byproducts  of  the  farm  for  its  existence.  And 
by  the  means  of  scientific  knowledge  and  good  animal  husbandry  ijractices,  con¬ 
verts  these  surplus  farm  commodities  into  a  product  that  does  not  compete  on 
the  market  with  other  agricultural  products. 

As  astounding  as  it  may  seem,  this  small  agricultural  industry,  by  means  of 
a  Federal  excise  or  sales  tax  on  its  product,  will  bring  more  money  into  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury  this  year  than  is  spent  by  our  Government  during  the  year  on 
research  for  all  of  agriculture.  There  is  no  limit  as  to  the  number  of  similar 
.small  industries  that  could  be  developed,  providing  we  have  a  wider  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  products  of  the  soil. 

No  legislation  could  contribute  more  to  carrying  out  the  request  and  views 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Wherein  we  refer  to  the  President's 
address  on  the  state  of  the  Union  delivered  .Tanuary  of  this  year — under  heading 
of  “General  policies — Immediate  and  long  range,”  quote : 

“We  must  encourage  the  development  of  resources  and  enterprises  in  all  parts 
of  the  counti’y,  particularly  in  undeveloped  areas.  For  example,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  peacetime  industries  in  the  Western  States  and  in  the  South  would, 
in  my  judgment,  add  to  existing  production  and  markets  rather  than  merely 
bring  about  a  shifting  of  production.  I  am  asking  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Labor  to  explore  jointly  methods  of  stimulating  new  industries, 
particularly  in  areas  with  surplus  agricultural  labor.” 

Nothing  could  be  more  challenging  or  have  a  greater  bearing  on  the  bill  we 
are  considering  than  the  statement  just  read.  Evei-y  means  of  Government 
should  be  given  to  provide  some  basic  sound  program  of  absorbing  the  tre¬ 
mendous  shock  that  inevitably  faces  our  domestic  agricultural  iiuhistry  within 
a  very  short  period,  -when  reconversion  and  deflation  of  agricultural  prices  sets 
in.  Reconversion  of  agriculture  can  only  mean  diversification  of  its  productive 
resources.  To  create  and  stimulate  new  agricultural  industries,  as  the  President 
so  forcibly  iwints  out,  is  the  only  logical  answer  to  soundly  and  permanently 
meet  our  future  agricultural  problem. 
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Research  holds  the  keys  to  stinuilating  new  agricultural  industries.  Knowl¬ 
edge  is  the  forerunner  of  applidation,  and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
resourcefulness  and  ingenuity  of  the  American  farmer  providing  he  has  the 
know-how. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  another  point  in  relation 
to  this  bill.  If  the  question  has  not  already  risen,  it  no  doubt  will  come  up 
during  the  discussion  of  this  legislation.  Can  the  principle  of  appropriating 
Government  moneys  for  carrying  on  agricultural  re.search  and  research  work  as 
provided  for  in  this  bill  be  justified?  It  is  beyond  my  ability  to  estimate  the 
enormous  sums  of  money  that  our  Government  spent  during  the  war  period  on 
research  and  experimental  work  in  order  to  produce  essential  materials  and 
equipment  for  war.  Though  all  branches  of  industry  will  benefit  either  directly 
or  indirectly  therefrom,  agricultural  research  -was  near  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

There  is  another  factor  that  is  a  far  more  important  reason  why  farmers  are 
justified  in  supporting  this  bill.  There  is  no  financial  incentive  to  encourage 
or  stimulate  private  research  in  the  field  provided  for  in  this  bill,  nor  can  there 
be,  for  we  can  place  no  patents  or  trade-marks  upon,  nor  secure  royalties  from, 
nature’s  processes  or  formulas  of  production.  Though  a  man  or  group  of  men 
may  spend  a  lifetime  in  development  of  a  new  type  of  grain,  plant,  or  vegetable, 
or  a  new  breed  or  kind  of  livestock,  there  is  no  possible  means  whereby  they 
can  he  repaid  financially  for  their  efforts  or  services  comparable  to  similar 
scientific  developments  in  other  industries,  for  the  production  and  use  of  the 
products  of  the  soil  are  without  restraint  or  control  to  all  who  may  choose  to 
want  or  acquire  them. 

Scientific  knowledge  developed  in  agriculture-research  laboratories  and  experi¬ 
mental  stations  is  given  free  to  the  public  without  fees  or  royalties  having  to 
be  paid. 

Compare  this  with  the  articles  that  are  produced  in  other  industries  that  the 
farmers  must  buy.  From  can  openers  to  tractors,  tooth  brushes  to  orchard 
sprayers,  patents  are  issued  and  royalties  must  be  paid  for  their  use.  By  means 
of  such  controls,  scientific  research  in  other  industries  has  become  a  profitable 
part  of  their  business. 

If  other  industry,  by  means  of  the  use  of  Government,  can  force  the  public 
to  pay  cost  plus  for  its  research  and  experimental  programs,  by  means  of 
patents  and  trade-marks  upon  which  royalties  and  commissions  must  be  paid 
for  the  use  or  occupancy  of  its  prodxrcts  or  formulas.  Government  without  ques¬ 
tion  is  justified  in  carrying  on  a  research  program  which  will  give  free  and 
uncontrolled  to  the  public  a  wider  knowledge  of  scientific  facts  relative  to  the 
production  and  use  of  the  products  of  the  soil. 

Because  of  the  favored  position  industry  is  in  relative  to  profiting  from  its 
research  program,  it  will  be  a  difficult  task  for  agriculture  to  compete  for  talented 
men  who  are  qualified  and  interested  in  the  research  field.  We  have  tagged  far 
behind  today  and  must  accelerate  our  efforts  in  this  important  field  if  our 
agricultural  economy  is  to  keep  abreast  with  other  industries  and  other  countries. 

The  passage  of  H.  R.  G548  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  we  hope  Congress 
will  pass  this  legislation,  that  is  most  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  AAiierican 
farmer. 


Statement  Submitted  by  the  American  Home  Economics  Association 

(Lelia  Massey,  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Asso¬ 
ciation,  presents  the  following  statement,  for  .the  American  Home  Economics 
Association : ) 

The  American  Home  Economics  Association  is  a  professional  organization  with 
affiliated  associations  in  48  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Its  16,.500  members  include 
supervisors  and  teachers;  home  economics  workers  in  the  extension  service  and 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies ;  home  economists  in  the  employ  of  business 
firms,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions,  social  welfare  and  public  health  organ¬ 
izations,  and  also  homemakers  in  their  own  homes.  Its  program  of  work  and 
legislative  program  is  adopted  after  careful  and  open  consideration  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  association. 

The  American  Home  Economics  Association  supports  the  legislation  in  H.  R. 
6548  as  including  the  provisions  not  only  for  nutrition  research  but  for  research 
in  other  important  home  problems.  We  see  the  need  for  facts  on  which  to 
base  all  programs  of  home  economics.  We  believe  that  the  agricultural  experi- 
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ment  stations  in  the  land-grant  colleges  of  the  several  States  are  an  effective 
agency  for  research  on  problems  of  the  home. 

The  Federal  Government  is  now  committed  to  several  action  programs  for 
the  betterment  of  everyday  living:  for  example,  home  demonstration  work, 
teaching  of  homemaking  in  the  public  schools,  school-lunch  program,  and,  at 
the  college  level,  the  training  of  home  economists  in  the  land-grant  colleges. 
The  I'eturn  to  the  Nation  on  the  millions  of  dollars  which  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  spends  annually  in  all  these  programs  would  be  increased  if  they  were  all 
based  on  scientific  research. 

Let  me  illustrate.  All  of  these  programs  are  more  or  less  concerned  with 
food.  It  is  not  enougli  to  know  procedures  in  processing  food.  We  should 
know  the  effect  on  the  nutritive  value  of  food  of  variations  in  plants,  soil,  storing, 
and  processing.  After  the  food  reaches  the  home,  we  need  to  know  what  changes 
take  place  as  the  liomemaker  stores,  prepares,  and  serves  the  food  to  her  family. 

Extensive  studies  in  changes  in  nutritive  value  of  food  in  cooking  and  serving 
food  under  Army  conditions  were  carried  on  by  the  Army  during  the  war  because 
it  was  of  importance  to  the  health  and  stamina  of  the  Army  that  the  maximum 
nutritive  value  be  conserved.  It  is  even  more  important  that  the  losses  that  may 
take  place  under  home  conditions  be  studied  because  the  conservation  or  losses 
of  the  nutritive  values  of  food  in  the  home  preparation  and  serving  affect  the 
health  and  stamina  of  the  Nation  and  most  especially  of  the  Nation’s  children. 

The  agricultural  experiment  stations  have  conducted  notable  research,  on  the 
feeding  and  growth  of  farm  animals.  It  is  of  even  greater  importance  that  com¬ 
prehensive  and  cooperative  programs  of  research  on  human  nutrition  be  carried 
on  through  these  experiment  stations,  where  only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 
the  field  of  human  nutrition.  The  lack  of  funds  for  human  nutrition  research, 
*and  not  the  lack  of  recognition  of  the  need  for  this  research,  has  handicapped  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations. 

To  further  iliustrate  the  need  for  research  on  a  basis  for  all  programs  of  home¬ 
making  education :  Industry  spends  much  money  in  research  on  canning  of  foods 
under  factory  conditions.  Until  the  best  home  methods  of  canning  foods  are  dis¬ 
covered  likewise  through  research,  all  programs  for  informing  the  homemaker  in 
these  processes  must  be  based  on  guesses. 

I  have  used  the  need  for  research  in  the  problems  of  food  and  nutrition  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  homemaker  as  an  illustration.  A  similar  need  exists  for 
research  on  all  other  problems  of  the  home,  such  as  housing,  equipment,  textiles, 
and  clothing,  family  economics,  standards  of  living,  and  procedures  of  home 
management.  All  of  these  problems,  while  having  much  in  common,  vary  from 
region  to  region  and  from  State  to  State.  The  American  Home  Economics  Asso¬ 
ciation  subscribes  to  the  belief  that  such  research  should  be  conducted  by  a 
research  agency  that  is  close  to  the  problems  of  the  people  in  the  various  States. 
We  believe  that  the  only  way  that  a  comprehensive  research  program  on  home¬ 
making  problems  can  be  carried  on  a  Nation-wide  basis  is  through  appropriations 
by  the  Federal  Government.  We  further  believe  that  such  research  should 
involve  recognition  of  the  variations  in  patterns  of  satisfactory  living  in  the 
various  States  and  areas  and  must,  therefore,  be  carried  on  in  the  several  States. 

The  agricultural  experiment  stations  offer  an  opportunity  to  study  problems  in 
each  State  and  at  the  same  time  to  coordinate  the  work  In  the  various  States 
through  cooperative  projects  so  that  a  national  program  of  research  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  carried  out.  In  addition,  the  research  programs  in  the  States  are  coor¬ 
dinated  with  the  research  work  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
thus  avoiding  duplication  and  adding  further  strength. 

'  For  all  these  reasons  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  supports 
H.  R.  6548,  which  gives  the  opportunity  for  research  on  the  problems  of  the  rural 
home,  as  well  as  the  farm,  through  the  facilities  of  the  agricultural  exi)eriment 
stations  in  the  several  States  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Statement  of  Miss  J.  Eenestine  Becker,  As.sociate  Professor  of  Biologicat. 

Chemistry,  School  of  Hygiene,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

For  the  past  25  years  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  working  in  a  laboratory 
of  biochemistry  and  exjierimental  nutrition.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  observe 
first-hand  the  effects  of  adequate  and  inadequate  rations  on  a  colony  of  experi¬ 
mental  animals.  The  animals  all  stem  from  the  same  stock  and  are  reared  in 
the  same  environment.  On  adequate  diets  they  live  out  their  equivalent  of  “three 
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score  years  and  ten”  or  better.  On  inadequate  diets  early  aging  and  evidence  of 
premature  senility  manifest  themselves,  and  the  life  span  is  re<lueed  HO  percent 
or  more.  On  such  rations  families  deteriorate  noticeably  and  become  extinct 
after  several  generations. 

The  desire  for  information  of  this  nature  was  what  prompted  me  to  give  up 
practical  hospital  work  and  enter  the  laboratory.  Experience  gained  here  and 
from  the  reiwrts  of  other  investigators  and  the  occasional  opportunity  to  tell  an 
interested  group  about  the  effects  of  adequate  and  inadequate  diets  convinced  me 
of  the  fact  that  the  nurse  was  right  when  she  remarked  that  all  women  patients 
are  interested  in  two  things :  babies  and  food.  Experience  has  taught  me  that 
the  same  Ciin  be  said  of  men.  In  other  words,  an  interest  in  the  more  abundant 
life  of  necessity  involves  an  interest  in  babies  and  food. 

The  national  nutrition  conference,  called  by  our  late  President  in  May  1041, 
brought  together  representatives  and  technical  experts,  food  processors  and 
distributors,  home  economists,  nutritionists,  physicians,  housewives,  social  work¬ 
ers — a  veritable  cross  section  of  the  population — gathered  together  to  discuss 
food — for  health,  for  defense,  and  later  for  winning  the  war  and  winning  the 
peace. 

A  yardstick  of  good  nutrition  was  set  up :  the  recommended  dietary  allowances 
of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council.  These 
allowances  were  based  on  evidence  then  available.  Such  evidence  is  based  on 
studies  and  observations  on  people  and  experiments  on  animals.  All  admit  they 
are  not  the  last  word  but  that  they  constitute  a  “tentative  goal  toward  which 
to  aim  in  planning  practical  dietaries”  and  that  they  “can  be  met  by  a  good  diet 
of  natural  foods.”  More  work  is  necessary  to  establish  more  definitely  whether 
these  allowances  are  too  great  or  too  small. 

From  studies  on  women  and  animals  it  has  been  established  beyond  a  doubt” 
that  an  adequate  diet  during  pregnancy  is  a  safeguard  for  both  mother  and 
child.  Fewer  accidents  befall  both  mother  and  child  during  pregnancy,  labor, 
postpartum,  and  early  infancy  among  women  who  enjoy  excellent  diets  during 
pregnancy. 

Institutionalized  children  on  good  diets  showed  only  one-fourth  as  many  new 
tooth  cavities  in  the  course  of  a  year  as  did  children  of  the  same  age  in  private 
homes.  In  homes  visited  by  a  nutritionist,  who  instructed  the  mothers  in  the 
value  of  a  well-selected  diet  and  who  gave  suggestions  on  meal  planning  and 
preparation,  children  had  only  half  as  many  new  cavities  as  children  in  unsuper¬ 
vised  homes  but  twice  as  many  as  the  institutionalized  children.  To  the  institu¬ 
tional  children  not  only  was  good  food  available  but  it  is  apparent  that  they 
also  had  food  habits  that  were  good  so  they  ate  and  enjoyed  their  meals. 

The  newer  knowledge  of  nutrition  is  extensive  but  there  are  still  gaps  to  be 
filled  in  by  further  research  and  study.  Maximum  utilization  of  existing  knowl¬ 
edge  would  go  far  toward  eliminating  the  scourge  of  malnutrition  in  this  country. 
Existing  agencies,  such  as  the  regional  research  laboratories.  State  experiment 
stations  and  colleges,  schools  and  departments  of  home  economics,  are  equipped 
with  the  necessary  personnel  to  carry  on  research  and  disseminate  information. 
The  American  Home  Economics  Association  is  an  organization  which  has  long 
been  interested  in  all  phases  of  nutrition  i-eseai'ch.  It  was  among  the  first  to  see 
the  significance  of  adequate  nutrition  to  health  and  life,  and  to  translate  the 
sometimes  complex  findings  into  the  language  of  the  layman  and  to  render  these 
discoveries  of  use  in  everyday  living. 

Statement  of  Mks.  Edwin  D.  Fry,  a  Farm  Home  Worker,  Rockville,  Md. 

I  live  on  a  285-acre  dairy  farm  in  Maryland,  and  have  a  family  of  eight  to  feed 
and  care  for.  Nursing  training  has  been  a  great  help  to  me  in  finding  solutions  for 
some  of  my  home  problems  of  nutrition,  and  at  the  same  time  I  have  seen  the 
great  need  for  more  research  and  wider  education  on  nutrition  problems  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  health  and  well-being.  The  subject  needs  to  be  given  more  attention 
by  those  who  make  plans  national  in  scope,  and  more  local  in  solution. 

Farm  homemakers  have  been  wisely  guided  by  tbe  Extension  Service  now  for 
about  30  years  and,  while  private  industry  has  done  much  through  its  research  on 
food  problems  and  its  educational  follow-ups  through  magazines,  radio,  and 
other  channels,  still  in  farm  homes  our  nutrition  problems  do  not  always  relate 
to  highly  processed  foods  and  vitamin  pills,  but  more  often  to  such  matters  as 
making  the  fullest  utilization  of  foods  we  can  produce  on  our  fai-ms,  and  for  such 
answers  we  look  to  the  experiment  station  and  the  Extension  Service  and  experi¬ 
ments  of  our  land-grant  colleges  to  supply.  Why  shouldn’t  they?  They  have 
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furnished  the  answers  in  regard  to  questions  of  adaptability  and  disease-resist¬ 
ance  of  seed  and  have  advised  us  well  in  regard  to  improving  our  permanent 
pastures.  The  valuable  information  that  we  get  through  the  experimental  field  of 
the  land-grant  college  is  noncommercial  and  unbiased,  and  just  what  we  have 
needed  up  to  this  point.  Now  we  need  more.  The  field  that  needs  to  he  stressed 
now  is  that  of  human  nutrition,  and  it  relates  to  the  whole  food  program  of  the 
family,  the  community,  and  the  country,  and  the  logical  ijoiiit  of  attack  is  in  the 
various  States,  under  the  supervision  and  authority  of  the  experiment  stations 
and  Extension  Service. 

Homemakers  do  not  want  to  short-change  their  families,  nutritionally  speaking. 


Statement  of  Mbs.  Beknyeoe  Johnson,  Homemaker  of  Oregon 

At  the  agricultural  State  college,  where  I  graduated  in  home  economics,  the 
agriculture  students  used  to  tell  me  of  the  extensive  program  that  was  going  on 
there  in  farm  and  animal  research,  and  I  remember  how  little  was  done  in  human 
nutrition.  I  don’t  quite  understand  why  this  is  true.  We  homemakers  are  truly 
grateful  for  all  research  or  all  information  that  we  can  get,  and  we  have  been 
told,  for  instance,  that  vitamins  are  the  things  that  are  important,  that  we  should 
prepare  and  cook  foods  quickly,  that  we  should  avoid  the  use  of  soda  in  cooking 
green  vegetables.  My  neighbors  and  I  are  becoming  very  much  interested  in 
frozen  foods,  and  they  have  asked  how  could  we  best  prepare  these  and  how  long 
should  they  be  kept  in  the  refrigerator.  There  are  so  many  things  that  we  should 
like  to  know  about  feeding  our  families,  and  we  can’t  know  this  without  more 
research,  and  we  homemakers  are  confident  that  if  this  research  is  done,  our  ex¬ 
perimental  stations  will  get  this  information  to  us. 


Ameeioan  Dairy  Association, 
Seattle  4,  Wash.,  June  19,  191i6. 


Hon.  John  W.  Flannagan,  Jr.,  M.  C. 

House  Offlce  Building,  Washington,  D.  G. 


Dear  Sib:  It  is  very  de.sirahle  that  we  have  a  balanced  economy  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  its  Territories,  and  in  order  to  provide  better  things  for 
better  living  it  is  necessary  that  we  have  the  faciilties  to  do  research  studies  on 
the  production,  processing,  packaging,  and  marketing  of  our  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  that  provide  our  foods  and  fibers,  to  the  end  that  our  national  agriculture 
charged  with  this  responsibility  of  production  may  through  research  studies  be 
provided  with  better  means  of  producing,  processing,  marketing,  and  distributing 
these  commodities  which  are  not  only  indispensable  to  our  rural  life  but  to  the 
maintenance  of  full  employment  and  national  prosperity  in  the  public  interests, 
and  we  must  also  recognize  the  principle  that  while  the  agricultural  group  is  a 
minority  group,  it  is  a  minority. group  that  is  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the 
majority,  and  it  should  be  given  such  assistance  by  the  Federal  Government  as 
necessary  to  make  the  above  suggested  research  studies  possible. 

House  Resolution  No.  6548  by  yourself,  provides  for  such  assistance  and  this 
is  a  facsimile  of  letter  sent  to  members  of  the  State  of  Washington  delegation  in 
both  branches  of  Congress. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  anything  you  may  be  able  to  do  toward  this  end, 
I  am. 


Tours  very  truly. 


Robert  Prior, 


Chairman,  Research  Committee. 


Wisconsin  Council  of  Agriculture  Cooperative, 

Madison  3,  Wis.,  June  11,  1946. 

Hon.  John  W.  Flannagan, 

Chairman,  House  Agriculture  Committee, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman  Flannagan:  The  Wisconsin  Council  of  Agriculture 
Cooperative,  a  federation  of  our  State’s  leading  farm  organizations  and  market¬ 
ing  cooperatives,  is  keenly  interested  in  prompt  passage  of  the  agricultural  re¬ 
search  appropriation  bill  H.  R.  6548. 
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Protection  and  expansion  of  America’s  food-prodncing  capacity  is  more  vital 
now  than  ever.  What’s  more,  we  feel  that  over  the  years  apporpriations  for 
agricultural  research  have  never  I’eally  heeen  adequate. 

We  sincerely  Iiope  that  action  can  be  taken  on  this  bill  very  promptly  before 
the  adjournment  of  Congress.  We  also  feel  that  the  provisions  of  this  measvp’e 
are  so  vital  as  to  warrant  keeping  it  separate  and  on  its  own  without  loading  it 
down  by  the  incorporation  of  any  other  legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Milo  K.  Swanton, 
Executive  Secretary. 


P.  S. — Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  from  this  office  to  our  Wisconsin 
delegation. 


J 


Irrigated  Cotton  Growers  Association, 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June  10,  IQJfi. 

Hon.  John  W.  Flannagan, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Flannagan  :  This  association  held  a  conference  here  in 
Phoenix  on  May  31  and  June  1  which  was  attended  by  delegates  from  west  Texas, 
California,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  One  of  the  chief  items  of  discussion  was  the 
Bankhead-Flannagan  agricultural  research  bill.  We  wish  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  very  sound  philosophy  and  principles  embodied  therein,  which  is  perhaps 
more  aptly  expressed  in  the  attached  resolution  which  was  passed  at  that  time.  If 
this  association  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  on  this  or  any  of  the  other  cotton 
problems,  we  would  indeed  feel  miffed  if  you  did  not  call  on  us  for  whatever  sup¬ 
port  we  may  be  able  to  offer  you. 

With  the  warmest  of  personal  good  wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Keith  Taylor,  Secrbtary-Trcasiirer. 


Resolutions 

Extracts  of  minutes  of  the  four-state  (west  texas,  California,  Arizona,  new 

MEXICO  COTTON  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION  IN  THE  REGULAR  MEETING  ASSEMBLED  AT 

PHOENIX,  JUNE  1,  1946 

Whereas  there  has  been  introduced  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a 
bill  known  as  the  Bankhead-Flannagan  hill,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  consolidate 
and  to  increase  the  appropriations  for  agricultural  research  in  these  United  States 
and  which  hill  will  eliminate  present  restrictions  and  will  facilitate  greater  re¬ 
search  ;  and 

Whereas  cotton  in  the  four  States  represented  by  the  association  in  its  present 
and  its  potential  plays  an  important  part  in  western  agriculture,  and  the  cotton 
grown  in  the  four  States  is  of  such  type  and  variety  and  produced  under  conditions 
that  research,  particularly  in  the  mechanical  liields,  as  conducted  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  does  not  meet  the  local  needs;  and 

Whereas  there  is  great  need  for  further  research  in  genetics  and  the  mechanics 
of  the  cotton  fiber  in  the  region  embraced  by  the  Four-State  Cotton  Growers  As¬ 
sociation  ;  and 

Whereas  present  appropriation  does  not  permit  added  experimentation  in  this 
important  field  of  agriculture ;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  Oy  the  Four-State  Cotton  Oroiccrs  Association  in  the  meeting  assem¬ 
bled,  That  it  commend  Senator  Bankhead  and  Congressman  Flannagan  for  their 
far  vision  and  appreciation  of  the  limitations  of  the  present  appropriations  for 
experimental  stations ;  and  be  it  so 

Resolved,  That  this  association  memorialize  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Clinton 
P.  Anderson,  and  commend  him  for  his  support  of  the  said  Bankhead-Flannagan 
bill :  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Cotton  Council  to  commended  for  their  recommen¬ 
dations  and  the  designation  of  certain  moneys  to  be  expended  in  cotton  research ; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Senator  Bankhead,  Congressman  Flannagan,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  National  Cotton  Council  he  requested  to  give  consideration 
to  appropriations  in  field  research  of  cotton  in  the  States  represented  by  this 
Association  ;  and  be  it  further 
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Resolved,  That  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  National  Cot¬ 
ton  Council  be  requested  to  give  consideration  to  the  establishment  of  a  ginning 
and  spinning  laboratory  in  the  area  embraced  by  this  association;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  of  the  four  States  represented  by 
the  association  be  memorialized  and  requested  to  lend  their  energetic  and  ag¬ 
gressive  support  to  the  end  that  the  Baidfhead-Flannagan  bill  w’ill  pass  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  embrace  the  recommendations  of  the  association;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  Senator  Bankhead,  Congress¬ 
man  Flannagan,  the  Sec-retary  of  Agricidture,  and  the  National  Cotton  Council. 


Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Ino., 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  13,  1946. 


Hon.  .John  W.  Flannagan,  Jr.. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C.: 


Dear  Congressman  Flannagan  :  It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  you  that  I  think  your  House  bill  (>548  will  do  a  wonderful  job  for  the 
agricultural  colleges.  Virginia  in  particular  needs  this  type  of  assistance  right 
now,  especially  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  State  legislature  to  help  them  in  a 
way  that  I  believe  they  should  have. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  the  Congressmen  in  our  respective  districts, 
a.sking  them  to  support  this  bill.  If  you  find  I  can  be  of  further  service,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  get  in  touch  with  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 


B.  B.  Derrick,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


Hon.  John  W.  Flannagan, 

Washington,  D. 


Bonham  Bros.,  Chilhowie,  Ya.,  June  5, 1946. 


C. 


Devr  Sib:  It  has  been  my  privilege  for  a  number  of  years  to  be  on  the  horti¬ 
cultural  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Horticultural  Society.  In  so  doing  I 
have  been  connected  with  experimental  and  research  work  as  conducted  by  the 
college  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

I  see  that  House  bill  6548  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  which  if  passed  will 
increase  research  funds  to  the  experimental  stations  quite  a  bit.  I  know  the 
college  needs  this  increase  in  research  funds.  I  would  appreciate  any  support 
you  can  give  this  bill.  Being  a  finit  grower  and  in  close  contact  with  the  re¬ 
search  department  I  am  sure  they  need  this  in  order  to  increase  the  research 
department  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

With  very  best  wishes. 

Respectfully  yours, 


E.  B.  Bonham. 


Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Inc., 

Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  6,  1946. 

Representative  John  W.  Flannagan,  Jr.. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Flannagan  :  In  behalf  of  the  members  of  our  organization 
numbering  something  over  20,000  of  Virginia’s  leading  farm  families,  we  wish 
to  solicit  your  support  of  the  Bankhead-Flannagan  agricultural  research  bill 
(S.  2248)  and  H.  R.  6548. 

We  feel  that  if  farm  income  is  to  be  maintained  at  profitable  levels  evei-y  effort 
Iiossible  should  be  made,  not  only  to  enable  the  farmer  to  lower  his  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  but  also  to  assist  him  in  improving  the  processing  and  marketing  of  his 
products. 

Evidence  that  improvements  are  badly  needed,  particularly  in  processing  and 
marketing,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  normal  years  the  farmer  receives  on  an 
average  just  41  cents  of  the  consumer’s  food  dollar.  The  percentage  is  higher 
now  but  in  June  1932,  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  consumer’s  food  dollar  was  just 
29  cents. 

Re.search  on  the  part  of  Government  and  industry  was  to  a  great  extent  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  saving  of  thousands  of  lives  and  bringing  the  war  to  an  early  and 
successful  conclusion.  Agricultural  research  has  likewise  played  a  vital  part  in 
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enabling  our  severely  curtailed  farm  labor  force  to  make  a  phenomenal  increase  in 
food  production  during  the  war  years. 

The  6,000,000  individual  farms  iu  the  United  States  that  provide  the  Nation 
with  its  supplies  of  vital  food,  feed,  and  fibers  obviously  are  not  in  a  position 
to  carry  on  the  research  so  necessary  to  continued  progress. 

The  fai’mer’s  income  is  determined  by  the  spread  between  his  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  price  he  receives  iu  the  market  place.  It  is  anticipated  that  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead  l^his  spread  will  become  somewhat  smaller  than  at 
tlie  present  time.  It  is  our  opinion  that  additional  research  on  production  prob¬ 
lems  plus  badly  needed  research  on  processing  and  marketing  will  do  much  to 
help  tile  farmer  maintain  his  profit  margins  in  the  years  ahead. 

Your  valued  support  of  S.  2248  and  H.  K.  6548  will  for  these  reasons  be  much 
appreciated. 

Yours  very  truly, 


M.  A.  I-IuBBAED,  Executive  Secretary. 


Southern  States  Cooperative,  Inc., 

Richmond  13,  Va.,  June  6‘,  101/6. 

Congressman  John  W.  Flanna«an, 

Chairman,  Agricultural  Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Plannagan  :  We  in  southern  States  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  House  bill  6548,  which  provides  increased  research  funds  to  State 
experiment  stations.  I  am  told  that  this  bill  would  mean  an  increased  budget  of 
around  $250,000  for  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  You  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  sponsoring  such  worth-while  legislation. 

The  welfare  of  agriculture  depends  very  largely  on  effective  research.  Research, 
of  course,  is  the  basis  of  teaching  and  extension  work  and  without  an  adequate 
research  program  agriculture  cannot  keep  abreast  of  its  problems  and  stay  com¬ 
petitive  in  a  highly  competitive  world.  I  happen  to  know  that  the  appropriations 
for  experimental  work  by  the  State  legislature  w’ere  very  inadequate  and  most 
likely  will  continue  to  be  for  some  time  to  come.  This  makes  it  all  the  more 
important  that  reasonably  adequate  funds  be  provided  through  Federal  sources. 

Of  course,  one  advantage  in  research  conducted  with  Federal  funds  is  that 
there  can  be  a  better  correlation  of  experimental  work  with  less  duplication  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible.  In  other  words,  with  guidance  from  the  USDA  the 
various  State  experiment  stations  can  supplement  each  other  in  carrying  on  a 
research  program  which  will  more  fully  cover  the  fields  in  which  research  is 


needed. 

As  a  farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled  cooperative  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
provide  those  farm  production  supplies  needed  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  experiment  stations.  It  is  also  our  responsibility  to  develop  as  rapidly  as 
possible  marketing  programs  which  will  enable  farmers  to  secure  better  market 
outlets  for  their  farm  produce.  We  are,  therefore,  very  much  interested  in  any¬ 
thing  which  will  help  our  farmer  members,  and  we  are  convinced  that  an  ade¬ 
quate  research  program  is  absolutely  essential. 

Again  let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  interest  in  this  type  of  farm  legislation 
and  assure  you  of  our  interest  and  support. 

•  Sincerely  yours. 


Howard  H.  Gordon, 
Director  of  Marketing  Services. 


Virginia  Rea  Association, 
Bowling  Oreen,  Va.,  June  10,  1946. 

Hon.  John  W.  Fuinnagan, 

Washington,  D.  C- 

Dear  Mr.  Feannagan  :  I  see  bill  H.  R.  6548  has  been  introduced  which  provides 
more  funds  for  each  State  over  a  period  of  5  years  for  research  through  experi¬ 
ment  station  facilities. 

As  president  of  an  organization  representing  rural  people  of  ATrginia  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  needs  and  work  with  the  committee  that  prepared 
recommendations  for  funds  from  our  general  assembly  at  its  last  meeting. 
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I  know  we  need  more  funds  for  this  purpose  and  H.  R.  6548  in  my  opinion  will 
■certainly  do  a  great  good  in  Virginia,  if  passed.  We  need  the  research  done ;  and 
the  funds  are  badly  needed. 

I  might  say  that  the  research  provided  does  not  apply  to  the  needs  of  the  group 
I  represent  in  their  Rural  Electrification  work ;  hut,  it  does  provide  for  research 
in  their  main  occupation,  farming,  and  that  really  counts.  I  am  a  farmer  and 
feel  I  can  truly  endorse  the  passage  of  this  bill  for  them  100  percent. 

Please  give  it  every  aid  in  your  power.  Virginia  farmers  need  this  research 
work  done  at  the  exi>eriment  station. 

Sincerely, 


C.  H.  Crest, 

President,  Virginia  Rea  Association. 


Minnesota  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

8t.  Paul  1,  Minn.,  June  Jf,  1946. 

Hon  Walter  H.  Judd, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  :  Your  favorable  attention  to  H.  R.  6548,  now  in  the 
“hopiier”  is  urged.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this  measure,  to  provide  funds 
for  agricultural  research,  will  be  up  for  consideration  next  week. 

In  no  field  of  governmental  activity  is  money  more  wisely  invested  than  in 
agricultural  research.  Great  achievements  have  been  made  with  the  paltry 
amounts  of  money  available  to  scientists  in  our  agricultural  colleges.  These 
men,  it  seems  to  me,  are  of  a  different  breed  than  most  of  us  who  like  to  make 
an  honest  dollar  whenever  we  can.  From  the  time  of  Wisconsin’s  great  Dr. 
Babcock  to  the  present  day,  college  scientists  have  worked  without  thought  of 
personal  gain,  and  have  created  great  national  wealth  in  which  their  share  has 
been  no  greater  than  that  of  any  other  citizen. 

The  scientists  who  developed  hog  cholera  controls  saved  the  Nation  more  than 
all  the  money  that  has  been  appropriated  in  America  for  higher  education. 
Scientists  of  our  own  State  college  of  agriculture  have  developed  disease-resistant, 
abundantly  yielding  grains  that  have  made  bread  cheap  and  plentiful  for  the 
poor  man.  The  distemper  control  developed  by  a  Minnesota  research  man  saved 
the  silver  fox  farming  industry.  In  every  phase  of  the  production  of  food  and 
fiber  between  these  two  extremes,  scientists  have  served  the  public  well. 

I  have  wondered  sometimes  what  would  happen  if  all  funds  for  public  purposes 
had  to  be  raised  by  passing  the  hat.  Billions  less  would  be  raised,  I  am  sure, 
but  I  am  equally  sure  that  under  this  method  the  amounts  raised  for  scientific 
agricultural  research  would  be  greatly  increased,  if  the  average  individual  real¬ 
ized  how  his  interests  were  served  by  the  scientific  work  of  our  agricultural 
colleges. 

There  can  be  no  end  to  the  need  for  scientific  study,  even  if  w'e  merely  protect 
what  we  have  today.  New  diseases  of  livestock,  poultry,  and  plant  life,  and  weeds 
that  our  fathers  never  heard  of,  require  more  attention  than  our  understaffed 
research  facilities  can  give. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House,  with  its  companion  bill,  2248  in  the  Senate, 
contains  three  appropriations  :  A  fund  of  .$20,000,000  expendable  over  5  years,  for 
experiment-station  work  on  all  types  of  farm  problems ;  another  appropriation, 
$15,000,000  expendable  in  5  years,  for  research  on  utilization  of  farm  products ; 
and  a  third  of  $6,000,000  for  a  5-year  period,  for  cooiierative  research  by  the 
United  States. 

Here  is  a  total  of  $41,000,000,  to  be  spread  over  the  Nation  over  a  5-year 
period.  A  specific  for  Bang’s  disease  would  be  worth  this  much  to  the  people  of 
Minnesota,  in  view  of  the  public-health  question  involved. 

Testimony  on  H.  R.  6548  was  given  recently  by  Messrs.  O’Neal,  Schneck,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Ogg,  and  Parel  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  and  by  spokesmen  for  the 
Grange  and  Co-op  Council.  Any  additional  information  you  may  desire  can  be 
obtained  from  the  American  Farm  Bureau  office,  Munsey  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Enactment  of  these  appropriation  bills  at  this  session  is  imperative. 

Very  truly  yours, 


\ 


Lexand  J.  Melrose, 
Editor,  Farm  Bureau  News. 
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Appledore  Orchakd, 

McChe  &  Son, 

Oreenwood,  Va.,  June  8,  19/i6. 


Hon.  John  W.  Fiannagan, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Flannagan  ;  I  note  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  that  you  are  spon- 

^*^ItTnTvhig1been  my^privilege  to  serve  last  year  on  the  State  agricultural  com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  Governor  Darden  and  also  to  have  woi’ked  with  the  group 
for  the’ reorganization  of  the  horticultural  department  at  VPI.  I  am  keenly 
alive  to  the  need  of  more  research  work  at  our  land-grant  colleges.  This  work 
is  basic  in  its  help  to  agriculture. 

I  am, 

Yours  very  truly,  ^  Puecelp  MoCue. 


1946. 


Blacksburg,  Va.,  June  11, 

Congressman  John  W.  Flannagan, 

Chairman,  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  House: 

Growers  of  certilied  seed  in  Virginia  keenly  interested  in  House  bill  6M8. 
Seed-improvement  work  rests  entirely  on  the  ability  of  the  experiment  station 
to  provide  better  foundation  seed.  I  assure  you  that  the  certified-seed  grower 
will  be  very  grateful  for  any  action  you  may  take  in  securing  a  stronger  program 
of  research  for  the  States.  ^  ^ 

Secretary,  Virginia  Crop  Improvement  Association. 


The  Virginia  Beef  Catti.e  Producees  Association, 

Richmond  14,  Va.,  June  7,  1946. 

Hon.  John  W.  Flannagan, 

House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

De.ae  Mr.  Flannagan;  The  improvements  in  agricultural  production  enjoyed 
by  farmers  and  the  American  public  are  largely  due  to  the  discoveries  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations.  The  continuation  of  this  progress  is  dependent 
upon  a  vigorous,  unending  program  of  research.  Unlike  large  corporations, 
whose  laboratories  yield  technical  information  for  the  conduct  of  their  businesses, 
farmers  are  dependent  upon  the  discoveries  of  State  and  Federal  research  work¬ 
ers  for  improvements  in  crop  and  livestock  pi'oduction  methods. 

Members  of  the  Virginia  Beef  Cattle  Producers  Association  have  benefited  im¬ 
mensely  from  the  resuits  of  experiments  carried  on  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere 
under  the  Federal-State  experiment-station  system.  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar 
with  the  advantages  in  Virginia  which  have  come  from  experimental  work  in 
barley,  in  pasture  reinforcement,  in  corn  hybrid  breeding,  in  fertilization,  in 
efficient  cattle-feeding  methods,  etc.,  but  we  need  many  more  developments  here 
in  Virginia.  Virginia  and  the  South  need  better-adapted  and  higher-yielding 
small  grains.  Work  needs  to  be  done  on  cattle-disease-control  problems  which 
worry  us.  We  could  cite  many  other  instances.  But  we  need  continual  research 
programs  if  we  are  to  keep  production  advancing  and  costs  lower. 

Our  association  is  reprosentcd  in  every  county  in  Virginia.  Our  membeis 
will  support  to  a  man  the  proposals  of  House  bill  6548,  which  you  are  sponsoring 
so  ably.  This  bill  will  afford  much-needed  funds  to  Virginia  and  to  other  States 
for  carrying  on  this  work.  Progress  made  in  research  by  State  and  Federal  inves¬ 
tigators  working  together  is  available  to  all  States.  It  would  be  hard  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  undertake  to  support  this  work  alone  because  of  the  expense.  We  need 
the  help  of  this  bill  in  carrying  out  the  objective  of  the  Virginia  experiment 
stations.  Please  call  on  our  association  for  any  assistance  we  can  give  at  the 
hearing,  or  in  any  other  way. 

AVith  best  wishes,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 


Henry  E.  Hutcheson, 

Executive  Secretary. 
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Richmond,  Va.,  June  5,  19Jf6. 


Hou.  John  W.  Flannagan,  Jr., 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Research  is  the  very  foundation  of  progress  in  improving  our  agricultui'al  pro¬ 
duction  methods  and  practices.  Present  agricultural  research  is  utterly  inade¬ 
quate  due  to  lack  of  funds  which  I  believe  must  be  largely  provided  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  I  do  hope  your  bill  to  increase  the  research  funds  to  experi¬ 
ment  stations  will  have  favorable  action  by  the  Congress.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  cannot  spend  money  moi’e  advantageously  to  promote  the  welfare,  health, 
and  security  of  all  our  people. 

W.  G.  Wysok, 

,  Southern  States  Cooperative. 


Onuey,  Va.,  June  11,  19Jf6. 


Hon.  .John  W.  Fi.annaoan. 

Member  of  Congress.  House  Offiee  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 


Understand  House  bill  6548  sponsored  by  you  will  increase  budget  of  Virginia 
agricultural  experiment  station  by  approximately  quarter  million  dollars.  More 
money  badly  needed  for  agricultural  research  and  experimentation.  Hope  this 
bill  can  be  pushed  vigorously. 

Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Produce  Exchange, 

J.  E.  Tankard. 


To;  The  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Re :  H.  R.  6548.  committee  print  of  June  20,  1946. 

I  am  L.  D.  Baver,  dean  of  the  school  of  agriculture  and  director  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  station  of  North  Carolina  State  College.  I  am  presenting 
this  statement  in  my  duly  authorized  capacity  to  represent  the  directors  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  land-grant  colleges.  The  occasion  for  this 
statement  at  this  time  is  in  regard  to  the  marketing  features  that  are  proposed 
for  inclusion  in  11.  R.  6548,  features  which  have  developed  since  our  appearance 
before  this  committee  on  June  14,  1946. 

First,  let  me  assure  you  that  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  have  been 
interested  in  all  phases  of  marketing  research  for  a  long  time.  Few  people  realize 
the  contributions  the  stations,  with  limited  funds,  have  made  in  the  field  of 
marketing.  Marketing  is  more  than  the  mere  distribution  of  farm  products. 
Successful  marketing  begins  with  quaiity  production  and  ends  with  the  staisfled 
consumption  of  farm  products. 

It  is  true  that  the  major  efforts  of  the  experiment  stations  have  been  in  the 
fields  of  (1)  producing  quality  products  that  could  be  marketed  and  which  would 
have  consumer  demand  and  (2)  determining  methods  of  processing  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  During  the  war  years,  when  all  the  stations  were  engaged  in  extensive  pro¬ 
duction  research  programs,  nearly  $2,060,000  were  spent  annually  in  the  fields  of 
marketing  research.  This  figure  does  not  include  the  funds  siH'nt  upon  pro¬ 
duction  research  that  definitely  included  marketing  phases.  For  exampie,  was 
not  the  breeding  of  a  waxy  corn  in  Iowa,  to  serve  as  a  source  of  tapioca,  mar¬ 
keting  as  well  as  production  research?  Is  not  research  to  hasten  artificially  the 
maturity  of  potatoes  so  as  ta  improve  their  kteeping  quality,  at  least  half  mar¬ 
keting  research?  Similar  problems  too  numerous  to  mention  have  been  and  are 
being  investigated.  They  do  not  show  up  on  the  marketing  side  of  the  ledger  of 
expenditures,  but  you  could  not  have  successful  marketing  of  the  products  in 
question  without  this  research. 

You  heard  Director  Noble  Clark,  of  Wisconsin,  tell  of  the  cooperative  research 
in  livestock  marketing  between  the  different  States  in  the  Corn  Belt.  This  is.  the 
type  of  marketing  research  in  which  the  States  are  greatly  interested.  They 
have  appreciated  the  fact  that  many  of  cair  distribution  problems  aTe  interstate 
in  character.  Funds  have  not  been  available  to  pursue  this  type  of  research  on 
any  extensive  scale.  H.  R.  6548  gives,  for  the  first  time,  specific  authorization 
for  interstate  research.  You  may  expect  profitable  developments  in  the  field  of 
cooperative  research  in  marketing. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  of  directors  of  experiment  stations,  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  assembling  tlie  information  relative  to  the  needs  for 
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extended  research  programs  in  the  States,  I  am  able  to  tell  you  that  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  these  stations  have  estimated  that  they  would  need  a  minimum  of  about 
$3,000,000  additional  for  research  in  the  various  phases  of  marketing,  from  proc¬ 
essing  to  utilization.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  are  doing  a  creditable 
job  in  marketing  research  with  the  funds  at  our  disposal.  We  are  all  agreed 
that  more  funds  for  marketing  research  ai'e  essential  if  we  are  to  progress  in 
agriculture.  The  agricultural  experiment  station  has  long  been  recognized  as 
the  agricultural  research  agency  of  the  State,  comprised  of  technical  personnel, 
trained  in  research  methods.  We  are  interested  in  using  these  facilities  for  ex¬ 
panding  our  research  programs  in  marketing,  both  within  the  State  and  between 
States  if  funds  are  made  available.  We  are  in  favor  of  the  general  objectives  of 
H.  R.  6548  to  provide  these  funds. 

There  are  at  least  two  features  of  the  committee  print  of  June  20,  1946>  that 
we  would  like  to  have  clarified.  The  first  is  in  section  11,  lines  21-25,  on  ijage  12. 
There  are  three  points  of  concern  in  this  part  of  the  section : 

1.  The  directors  discussed  at  length  the  question  of  earmarking  funds  for 
specific  purposes.  We  are  unanimously  agreed  that  we  do  not  favor  the  principle 
of  earmarking,  primarily  because  there  is  no  good  place  to  stop  it.  Your  com¬ 
mittee  is  aiready  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  groups  other  than  those  interested 
in  marketing  are  anxious  to  earmark  additional  funds. 

2.  We  want  the  language  spelled  out  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  “mar¬ 
keting”  is  made  clear.  It  should  start  with  processing  and  end  with  certain 
types  of  utilization. 

3.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  we  continue  to  work  through  the  Office  of  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  present  language  leaves 
doubt  in  our  minds  on  this  point. 

The  second  point  is  one  of  grave  concern  to  all  of  us;  that  is,  the  specific  lan- 
giiage  on  page  13,  lines  8-12,  and  the  unclear  language  on  page  13,  lines  19-23, 
and  on  page  22,  section  205C,  opens  possibilities  for  .seriously  disturbing  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  experiment  stations  and  the  State  departments  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  various  States.  Practically  all  of  the  States  are  working  under 
agreements  as  to  allocation  of  functions  between  the  experiment  stations,  the 
agricultural  extension  services,  and  the  State  departments  of  agriculture.  These 
agreements  date  back  to  the  1917  understanding  between  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  the  Association  of  Commissioners  of  Agriculture.  The  agreement  then  mu¬ 
tually  agreed  upon  has  not  been  abrogated.  Horeover,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  relative  to  its  cooperation  with  State  agencies 
was  first  expresset  by  Secretary  Wallace  in  a  communication  to  the  governors 
of  the  several  States  on  February  23,  1923.  This  communication  stated  that  all 
regulatory  work  and  matters  of  law  enforcement  should  be  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  departments  of  agriculture,  all  re.search  work  with  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  and  all  extension  w'ork  with  the  agriculture  extension 
service. 

These  two  expressions  of  policy  have  resulted  in  the  majority  of  States  having 
definite  understandings  between  the  State  agricultural  agencies  with  respect 
to  the  allocation  of  functions.  Perhaps  an  explanation  of  the  procedure  of 
operations  in  North  Carolina  will  give  you  a  picture  of  a  unified  program  in  which 
each  agency  sticks  to  its  allocated  function  but  contributes  suggestions  to  the 
others. 

We  have  a  marketing  committee  set  up  for  each  of  the  major  commodity  groups. 
The  committee  has  chosen  fruits  and  vegetables  as  the  first  commodity  group  to 
work  on.  A  complete  program  of  marketing  activities  from  production  to  con¬ 
sumption  has  been  developed.  The  research  needs  are  to  be  met  by  the  experi¬ 
ment  station,  the  extension  needs  are  to  be  filled  by  the  extension  service,  and 
the  service  and  regulatory  needs,  by  the  State  department  of  agriculture.  We 
have  one  coordinated  program  with  the  different  agencies  dovetailing  their  func¬ 
tions  into  each  other.  There  is  no  duplication  of  effort  and  no  friction.  This  is 
the  only  way  you  can  have  a  strong  coordinated  marketing  program  in  the 
State.  It  is  essential  that  no  legislation  he  passed  by  the  Federal  Government 
that  will  up.set  these  relationships  within  the  States.  We  want  to  be  sure  that 
the  language  of  this  bill  makes  possible  for  each  of  the  State  agencies  to  get 
the  necessary  support  for  the  functions  that  are  set  up  for  them  to  discharge 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  each  agency  in  the  discharge  of  these  functions. 
The  objectives  of  the  bill  to  “improve  and  facilitate  the  marketing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  agricultpral  products”  can  only  be  achieved  by  providing  sufficient  funds 
for  the  harmonious  working  together  of  the  recognized  agencies  within  the- 
State  and  not  in  the  allocation  of  funds  that  will  lead  to  duplication,  confusion, 
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and  friction,  which  the  present  language  of  the  hill  naakes  possible.  This  is  a 
vital  and  far-reaching  aspect  of  the  bill  that  needs  to  he  straightened  out. 

I  am  submitting  to  the  chaii’man  of  the  committee  several  suggested  amend¬ 
ments  that  may  be  helpful  in  resolving  the  questions  we  have  raised  regarding 
the  marketing  aspects  of  H.  R.  6548.  We  earnestly  hope  that  all  controversial 
points  can  be  resolved  so  that  the  committee  can  pass  such  a  monumental  piece 
of  legislation,. 


Statement  of  the  Nationax  Peach  Council 


June  13,  1946. 

The  Honorable  John  W.  Flannagan,  Jr., 

Chairtnan,  Agriculture  Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 

House  Offices,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Flannagan  :  We  have  a  copy  of  H.  R.  6692,  setting  up 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration. 

This  will  work  sti’ongly  toward  giving  strength  and  direction  to  govern¬ 
mental  marketing  policies  and  practices,  something  which  is  now  rather  sadly 
lacking. 

The  proposed  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  should  also  be  very  help¬ 
ful  to  producers,  by  inaugurating  a  unified,  c’oherent,  and  practical  program  of 
improvement  in  marketing  farm  products.  We  are  finding  that  this  improve¬ 
ment  and  coordination  is  one  of  the  major  needs  of  agriculture. 

Any  costs  incurred  would  he  minute  compared  to  the  costs  of  continued  sub¬ 
sidies  and  the  waste  due  to  bad  marketing  practices. 

We  hope  that  you  and  the  Agriculture  Committee  can  push  this  through  to 
speedy  completion. 

If  hearings  are  held  on  H.  R.  6692,  we  would  like  to  appear  in  favor  of  it. 

Siucerly, 


Carroll  R.  Miller, 

Executive  Secretary,  Rational  Peach  Council- 


Statement  of  Cyrus  S.  Kauffman,  Economic-Marketing  Consultant, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


June  18,  1946. 


Hon.  John  Flannagan. 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  • 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Sir  :  May  I  recommend  early  approval  and  passage  of  H.  R.  6692,  a  bill 
to  improve  and  facilitate  the  marketing  and  distrii)ution  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts?  To  me  this  bill  is  particularly  important  in  that  it — 

1.  Restores,  enlarges,  and  emphasizes  the  service  and  regulatory  phases  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

2.  Eliminates  much  duplication. 

3.  Bridges  the  gap  between  the  production  of  farm  products  and  the  consump¬ 
tion  or  use. 

During  the  war  I  was  associated  with  the  War  Food  Administration  and  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  Department  of  Agriculture  function.  It  was  particu¬ 
larly  disturbing  to  find  that  many  of  the  fine  regulatory  and  service  elements 
of  agriculture  were  being  supplanted  by  trading  or  operational  functions.  In 
many  vmys  the  Department  was  taking  over  normal  trade  and  merchandising 
functions. 

In  my  opinion  this  bill  would  restore  the  administrative  and  service  functions 
of  agriculture,  permitting  the  Department  to  assist  the  farmer,  the  farm-product 
merchandiser,  the  processor,  and  even  the  consumer  of  farm  products.  The  bill 
would  also  encourage  privately  operated  marketing,  manufacturing,  and  distri¬ 
bution  systems  and  would  guide  rather  than  control  these  important  functions. 

The  net  result  would  also  be  to  restore'  agriculture  to  its  economic  and  service 
phases  of  operation  and  reduce  the  tendency  toward  political  action,  toward 
which  the  Department  has  been  drifting. 

During  my  2  years  with  War  Food  Administration  I  was  frequently  impressed 
with  the  fine  group  of  men  who  occupy  many  of  the  positions  in  the  Department 
of  Agricuiture/-  Most  of  these  men  are  career  men  of  ability  who  are  sincere 
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and  capable.  Yet  frequently  their  efforts  have  been  hampered  through  so-called- 
emergency  operations  and  political  maneuverings. 

I  am  writing  this  ietter  both  as  a  former  employee  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  as  an  economist  representing  four  large  companies  producing  and 
distributing  foods  made  from  basic  grains.  We  cannot  have  a  .sound  farm 
economy  without  providing  for  marketing,  processing,  and  distribution  (con¬ 
sumption)  of  farm  products. 

I  also  had  an  opportunity  while  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  work 
closely  with  Mr.  Chester  Davis,  and  saw  at  first-hand  the  effectiveness  of  a 
central  advisory  committee,  coordinating  producers,  distributors,  and  processors 
of  agricultural  products.  This  advisory  committee  was  never  able  to  take  action 
or  make  recommendations,  as  Mr.  Davis  resigned  just  about  the  time  it  was 
beginning  to  function.  However,  even  in  tlie  brief  period  of  the  existence  of  the 
advisory  group  much  was  accomplished.  The  record  of  that  committee  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  value  of  sucli  an  advisory  group  as  is  provided  for  in  H.  R.  66!)2. 

And  the  provisions  of  this  proposed  bill  also  provide  for  essential  research  in 
the  field  of  marketing.  Farmers  sometimes  forget  that  the  food  processor  is 
really  a  salesman  for  farm  commodities.  This  bill  unites  and  coordinates  the 
farmer,  merchandiser,  processor,  and  food  distributor,  and  coordinates  their 
mutual  interests.  High-sounding  wmrds  such  as  “high  level  of  farm  incomes,”  or 
“stable  farm  prices”  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  realities  when  farmer, 
processor,  and  distributor  work  together  as  pi-ovided  for  under  this  bill. 

Sincerely, 


C.  S.  Kauffman. 


Statement  of  W.  P.  Hedrick,  Tobacco  Marketing  Speciaust,  North  Carolina 
Dfa>aet.ment  of  Agriculture,  for  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 

The  farmers  of  North  Carolina  are  strong  believers  in  the  value  of  research, 
and  as  we  move  into  the  postwar  period  it  is  most  important  that  we  support 
comprehensive  research  in  the  field  of  marketing,  distribution,  and  utilization  of 
our  farm  crops. 

As  a  source  of  income,  tobacco — its  production,  warehousing^  processing,  ex¬ 
porting,  and  manufacture — furnishes  the  basis  for  the  agricultural  economy  of 
large  areas  in  the  southeastern  United  States. 

To  North  Carolina  it  represents  51  percent  of  our  total  agricultural  income. 
In  1945  the  total  income  to  the  growers  of  flue-cured  tobacco  was  $513,000,000 
in  the  Southeastern  States. 

Our  growers  are  apprehensive  of  the  future  of  this  crop,  especially  in  the  ex¬ 
port  field.  There  is  a  great  need  for  research  in  the  field  of  marketing,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  utilization.  We  believe  that  the  need  for  this  research  would  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  combination  of  the  hills  H.  R.  6548  and  H.  R.  6692,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Flannagan  and  Mr.  Hope,  re.spectively.  In  this  way,  marketing  research 
which  has  its  particular  problems  would  be  placed  under  a  bureau  charged  with 
a  special  responsibility. 

It  has  been  our  observation  in  the  past  that  in  general  appropriations  for 
research,  marketing  has  been  neglected  in  many  cases. 

In  the  field  of  tobacco,  I  do  not  know  of  any  marketing  research  being  carried 
on  at  the  present  time,  either  by  Federal  or  State  agencies. 

We  believe  the  bill  as  written  at  present  is  broad  enough  in  its  scope  to  relieve 
some  of  our  need  for  marketing  research  at  home  and  abroad. 

Note  under  Title  II :  Declaration  of  Policy,  page  16,  line  2,  beginning  at  comma, 
that  new  and  wider  markets  for  American  agricultural  products  may  be  developed, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  otlier  countries,  with  a  view  to  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  full  production  of  American  farms  to  be  disposed  of  usefully,  economically, 
and  profitably.  If  that  one  purpose  alone  was  carried  out,  it  would  go  far  toward 
relieving  some  of  tlie  problems  faced  by  our  farmers  in  the  Southeastern  States. 
The  exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  have  fallen  off  during  the  war  period 
and  it  will  take  the  concerted  efforts  of  all  groups  in  research  and  otherwise  to 
regain  these  markets. 

During  the  period  1934  to  1938,  exports  were  44  percent  of  our  production ; 
1941  to  1945,  only  41  percent  went  into  export  cliannels.  We  are  faced  with  foreign 
competition,  as  is  shown  by  these  reports. 
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India :  As  a  result  of  research  carried  out  at  a  tobacco  research  station  in 
India,  a  promising  cigarette  tobacco  variety  called  Amerlo  has  been  produced. 
India  has  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  this  research. 

Brazil :  Had  exceptionally  large  tobacco  crops  for  1945-46  season.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  crop  will  be  from  14  to  42  percent  more  than  last  season’s  ci’op  of 
58,000,000  pounds.  Increased  production  is  attributed  to  high  prices  and  con¬ 
tinued  heavy  demand  for  exports,  according  to  a  report  from  the  American 
consulate  at  Bahia.  Brazil  is  a  competitor  of  American  tobacco  growers  in  the 
European  markets. 

These  are  just  two  examples  of  what  we  face  in  the  export  field  on  one  crop. 
I  am  sure  that  many  others  could  be  cited  that  will  affect  our  export  trade  in 
agricultural  products. 

When  the  committee  has  satisfied  itself  as  to  the  need  for  such  legislation,  I 
feel  that  research  in  all  its  phases  will  be  benefited  by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

X 
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PROVIDING  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH  INTO  BASIC  LAWS  AND 
PRINCIPLES  RELATING  TO  AGRICULTURE  AND  IMPROVING 
AND  FACILITATING  THE  MARKETING  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 


July  26  (legislative  day,  July  5),  1946. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Russell,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  6932] 


The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bill  (H.  R.  6932)  to  provide  for  further  research  into  basic  laws 
and  principles  relating  to  agriculture  and  to  improve  and  facilitate  the 
marketing  and  distribution  of  agricultural  products,  having  considered 
the  same,  report  thereon  with  the  recommendation  that  it  do  pass 
with  the  following  amendments: 

1.  On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  the  word  “full”,  and  insert  the  word 
“maximum”. 

2.  On  page  13,  line  17,  after  the  figure  “9”,  strike  out  the  letter 
“(a)”  and  insert  the  letter  “(b)”. 

3.  On  page  15,  at  the  end  of  line  24,  add  the  following  language: 

To  the  maximum  extent  practicable  marketing  research  work  done  hereunder 
in  cooperation  with  the  States  shall  be  done  in  cooperation  with  the  State  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations  and  such  other  appropriate  agencies  as  may  be  mutually 
agreeable  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  experiment 
stations  concerned.  Marketing  educational  and  demonstrational  work  done 
hereunder  in  cooperation  with  the  States  shall  be  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  agricultural  extension  service  and  such  other  appropriate  ^encies  as  may 
be  mutually  agreeable  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  extension  service.  Information,  inspection,  regulatory  work,  and  other 
marketing  services  done  hereunder  in  cooperation  with  State  agencies  shall  be 
done  in  cooperation  with  the  State  departments  of  agriculture,  State  bureaus  and 
departments  of  markets  and  such  other  appropriate  State  agencies  as  may  be 
mutually  agreeable  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  departments  of  agriculture  or  State  bureaus  and  departments  of  markets. 

4.  On  page  17,  line  I  after  the  word  “new”  insert  the  words  “or 
expanded”. 

5.  On  page  17,  line  2  after  the  word  “markets”  insert  “  (domestic 
and  foreign)”. 
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6.  On  page  17,  line  2  after  the  word  “new”  insert  “and  expanded”. 

7.  On  page  17,  line  4  strike  out  the  word  “elsewhere”  and  insert 
the  word  “abroad”. 

8.  On  page  21,  line  1  strike  out  the  word  “research”,  and  insert 
after  the  word  “marketing”  the  following  language:  “service  and  in 
marketing  research”. 

9.  On  page  21,  line  9  after  the  word  “marketing”  insert  “services 
and  for  marketing”. 

10.  On  page  21,  line  12,  strike  out  the  word  “research”. 

11.  On  page  21,  line  18,  strike  out  the  word  “research”. 

12.  On  page  24,  lines  17  and  18,  after  the  words  “forest  products,” 
insert  the  words  “fish  and  shellfish”. 

13.  On  page  26,  line  3,  strike  out  all  after  the  word  “programs.”. 

14.  On  page  27,  strike  out  lines  1,  2,  and  3. 

15.  On  page  27,  line  6,  strike  out  the  following  words:  “The  com¬ 
mittee  shall  meet”. 

16.  On  page  27,  strike  out  lines  7,  8,  and  9. 

17.  On  page  27,  line  10,  strike  out  the  words  “executive  committee” 
and  insert  the  following  words  “The  committee  shall  consist”. 

18.  On  page  27,  line  11,  change  the  comma  after  the  word  “Organ¬ 
izations”  to  a  period,  and  strike  out  the  word  “shall”. 

19.  On  page  27,  strike  out  line  12. 

20.  On  page  27,  line  13,  strike  out  the  first  word,  “committee”.  - 

21.  On  page  27,  line  13,  after  the  word  “The”  strike  out  the  word 
“executive”. 

22.  On  page  27,  line  15,  strike  out  the  words  “such  advisory  or 
executive”  and  insert  the  word  “the”. 

23.  On  page  27,  line  17,  strike  out  the  words  “ex  officio  membei’s” 
and  insert  the  word  “chairman”. 

This  bill  (H.  R.  6932)  was  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  on  July  8,  1946,  reported 
same,  and  on  July  15,  1946,  the  bill  passed  the  House. 

A  copy  of  said  House  Report  (H.  Rept.  2458),  together  with  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agi'iculture,  dated  July  25,  1946,  is 
attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  I'eport. 


[H.  Rept.  No.  2458,  79th  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  6932)  to 
provide  for  further  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles  relating  to  agriculture 
and  to  improve  and  facilitate  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  agricultural 
products,  having  considered  the  same,  report  thereon  with  a  recommendation 
that  it  do  pass,  with  the  following  amendments: 

Page  4,  line  19,  add  a  period  at  the  end  of  line  19. 

Page  4,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out  the  words  “and  shall  be  conducted  by  such 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  Secretary  may  designate  or 
establish.” 

General  Statement 

The  hearings  which  this  committee  has  held  were  based  on  H.  R.  6548  and 
H.  R.  6692  and  committee  prints  thereof.  As  a  result  of  the  hearings  these  bills 
were  amended  and  combined  to  form  a  clean  bill,  and  H.  R.  6932  was  thereupon 
introduced.  Title  I  of  the  clean  bill  (H.  R.  6932)  replaces  H.  R.  6548  and  title  II 
supersedes  H.  R.  6692. 
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TITLE  I 

Title  I  of  this  bill  ambnds  the  act  of  June  29,  1935  (the  Bankhead-Jones  Act) 
which  provided  for  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles  relating  to  agriculture, 
and  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support  of  land-grant  colleges.  The 
principal  purposes  of  these  amendments  are  to  pi o vide  for  a  greatly  augmented 
research  program  with  a  view  of  enabling  agriculture  to  attain  a  position  in 
research  comparable  to  that  of  other  great  industries. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  broadens  the  authority  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  additional  research  on  all  types  of  farm  problems,  particularly  those 
which  have  developed  in  recent  years  and  which  are  anticipated  in  the  future. 
It  also  authorizes  research  to  encourage  the  discovery,  introduction,  and  breeding 
of  new  and  useful  agricultural  crops,  plants,  and  animals,  both  foreign  and  native, 
with  particular  emphasis  being  placed  on  those  crops  and  plants  which  may  be 
adapted  to  utilization  in  the  chemical  and  manufacturing  industries. 

The  expanded  research  programs  authorized  under  title  I  of  this  bill  are  to  be 
effectuated  in  substance  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  original  act  of  1935,  as 
follows:  (1)  By  making  grants  to  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  (in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  States,  and  Territories)  for  research  on  problems  within  State  boundaries. 
Additional  grants  are  authorized  for  research  on  regional  problems  common  to 
two  or  more  States,  which  programs  are  required  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  by  the  directors  of  State  experiment  stations;  (2)  by  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  further  utilization  research;  and 
(3)  by  authorizing  cooperative  research  projects  on  regional  and  national  prob¬ 
lems  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  State  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

The  most  significant  difference  in  the  means  employed  by  title  I  of  this  bill,  from 
that  used  in  the  act  of  June  29,  1935,  to  effectuate  the  research  authorized,  is  the 
provision  (sec.  10  (a))  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  connection 
with  research  on  utilization  and  associated  problems  concerning  the  development 
and  application  of  present,  new,  and  extended  uses  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  dissemination  of  information  relative  thereto,  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
public  or  private  organizations  or  individuals,  as  he  may  find  qualified  to  conduct 
the  work,  if  he  determines  that  it  would  be  carried  out  more  effectively,  more 
rapidly,  or  at  less  cost  than  if  performed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  This 
provi.sion  will  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  utilize  the  best  facilities  and 
personnel  available  for  utilization  research.  Utilization  research  requires  labora¬ 
tories  with  various  types  of  equipment  and  scientists  with  many  different  fields  of 
specialization.  These  are  available,  to  some  extent,  in  the  regional  research  and 
other  laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  these  facilities  should  be 
expanded  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  used  to  maximum  capacity.  However,  the 
need  for  utilization  research  exceeds  the  capacity  of  these  existing  facilities  and, 
in  recognition  of  this  fact,  provision  is  made  to  augment  departmental  facilities 
by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  contracts  wdth  public 
and  private  agencies  and  individuals.  The  authority  to  carry  on  utilization  re¬ 
search  through  contracts  is,  however,  subject  to  the  over-all  limitation  that  such 
research  shall  be  conducted  so  far  as  practicable  at  laboratories  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  authority  to  conduct  research  in  connection  with  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  present,  newq  and  extended  uses  of  agricultural  products  and  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information  through  the  use  of  contracts  with  public  or  private  organiza¬ 
tions  or  individuals,  will  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  stimulate  the  rapid 
adoption  of  new'  uses  and  methods  developed  through  research. 

From  the  hearings  on  this  bill  it  is  apparent  that  agricultural  research  is  lagging 
far  behind  research  in  other  fields,  and  that  additional  research  is  urgently  needed. 
This  is  easily  demonstrated  by  comparing  two  fibers — cotton  and  rayon.  Rayon, 
a  product  of  the  laboratory,  has  rapidly  been  overtaking  and  supplanting  many  of 
the  former  uses  of  cotton.  It  has  made  such  enormous  strides,  it  now  seriously 
threatens  to  supplant  completely  some  of  the  major  outlets  for  cotton.  Thi.^s  in¬ 
creased  use  and  advancement  of  rayon  over  cotton  is  not  due  solely  to  any  inherent 
qualities  or  advantages  of  rayon  over  cotton.  In  fact,  the  converse  appears  to  be 
true,  namely,  that  cotton  inherently  has  many  advantages  over  rayon.  Rayon’s 
advancement  and  expanded  use  has  been  due  primarily  to  research — research 
w'hich  developed  its  qualities,  and  adapted  it  to  an  increasing  number  of  new  uses. 
The  same  kind  of  research  is  sorely  needed  for  agricultural  products.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  deficiencies  in  agricultural  research  in  the  past  have  not  been  in  the  quality 
of  such  research,  but  in  the  lack  of  its  scope  and  of  the  size  and  number  of  research 
projects  under  way  in  relation  to  the  myriad  problems  confronting  agriculture. 
It  was  shown,  for  example,  that  one  company  manufacturing  rayon  has  10  times 
more  experimental  spinning  and  weaving  equipment  than  does  the  New  Orleans 
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Regional  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  purpose 
is  to  discover  ways  of  using  rajmn  more  advantageously  in  the  machinery  of  the 
textile  industry.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  chemical  industry  as  a  whole  spends 
approximately  2  percent  of  its  gross  revenues  on  research.  An  equivalent  per¬ 
centage  of  the  gross  revenues  of  the  cotton  farmer  alone,  if  available  for  research, 
would  amount  to  approximately  $26,000,000  annually.  These,  and  many  similar 
facts,  have  made  it  increasingly  apparent  that  the  future  well-being  of  agriculture 
depends  upon  a  greatly  expanded  research  program. 

TITLE  II 

r 

The  principal  purposes  of  title  II  of  this  bill  are  to  promote  through  research, 
j  study,  experimentation,  and  through  the  development  of  cooperation  among 
i  Federal  and  State  agencies,  farm  organizations,  and  private  industries,  a  scientific 
i  approach  to  the  problems  of  marketing,  transportation,  and  distribution  of 
!  agricultural  products,  which  has  been  utilized  so  successfully  in  connection  with 
the  production  of  agricultural  products  to  the  end  that  marketing  methods  and 
facilities  may  be  improved;  that  distribution  costs  may  be  reduced;  that  the  price 
spread  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  may  be  narrowed;  that  dietary 
and  nutritional  standards  may  be  improved;  that  new  and  wider  markets  for 
American  agricultural  products  may  be  developed;  and  that  the  full  production  of 
American,  farms  may  be  disposed  of  usefully,  economically,  profitably,  and  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

It  is  generally  recognized  and  admitted  that  many  of  the  major  and  most 
pressing  problems  in  agriculture  lie  in  the  field  of  marketing  and  distribution. 

,  In  the  past,  major  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  problems  of  production,  and 
1  marketing  problems  to  a  large  extent  have  been  ignored.  Unless  intensive 
!  research  is  carried  out  to  improve  the  processes  of  distributing  agricultural 
:  products  capable  of  being  produced  in  abundance,  many  of  the  benefits  and 
improvements  developed  through  research  in  the  field  of  production  will  be 
;  dissipated.  Production  is  but  half  the  problem.  It  is  equally  important,  if 
'  agriculture  and  the  Nation  is  to  prosper,  that  there  be  an  efficient  marketing 
system  to  distribute  in  an  economical  and  orderly  manner  that  which  is  produced. 

In  connection  with  this  committee’s  investigation  of  the  marketing  of  farm 
products,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  54,  it  has  been  developed  that  there  is 
comparatively  little  information  available  on  the  costs,  wastes,  and  inefficiencies 
of  marketing  and  distributing  agricultural  products.  Such  information  is  funda¬ 
mental  in  any  through  study  of  our  marketing  system.  Without  adequate  in¬ 
formation,  no  accurate  analysis  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  distribution  system  can 
be  made.  Such  information  must  be  compiled  if  attention  is  to-be  focused  on 
the  weak  spots  and  if  ways  and  means  for  improvements  are  to  bo  developed. 
The  work  involved  in  conducting  studies,  analyses,  surveys,  and  other  research 
and  experimentations  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  handling  agricultural  products 
from  the  farm  to  the  consumer,  to  reduce  the  price  spread,  to  improve  the  methods 
of  processing,  preparing  for  market,  packaging,  handling,  transporting,  storing, 
marketing,  distributing,  and  developing  new  outlets  for  agricultural  products,  is 
a  continuing  process  wffiich  must  be  carried  on  constantly  if  genuine  progress  is 
to  be  made. 

Under  our  economic  system,  most  agricultural  production  is  for  market,  and 
under  such  conditions  tending  to  become  specialized  and  concentrated  in  the  most 
efficient  producing  areas.  This  specialization  in  production  tends  to  separate 
production  further  and  further  from  the  consumer  and  to  make  the  problems  of 
marketing  more  complex.  It  is,  therefore,  more  important  than  ever  that  all 
appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  assist  the„privately  operated  system  for  marketing 
..arid  distributing  agricultural  products  to  function  more  efficiently. 

Title  II  of  this  bill  is  designed  to  provide  the  marketing  research  so  vitally 
needed,  and  to  give  to  marketing  problems  the  same  type  of  intensive  study  and 
attention  that  is  given  to  the  problems  of  agricultural  production. 

One  of  the  significant  sections  of  title  II  is  section  205  (a).  This  section 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title 
II,  to  cooperate  with  other  branches  of  the  Government,  State  agencies,  trade 
associations,  private  organizations,  and  individuals.  It  also  authorizes  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  enter  into  contiacts  and  agreements  with  such  agencies  for  the  purposes 
of  conducting  marketing  research  or  service  work  authorized  by  this  title  if  he 
determines  that  the  services  or  functions  to  be  performed  will  be  carried  out 
more  effectively,  more  rapidly,  or  at  less  cost  than  if  performed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  This  provision,  which  is  very  similar  to  a  provision  con- 
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tainedyin  title  I,  will  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  utilize  the  best  facili¬ 
ties  and  personnel  available  in  carrying  out  the  marketing  research  and  services 
authorized  under  title  11.  There  are  many  marketing  problems  which  cannot 
be  solved  in  a  laboratory  or  facility  of  the  Federal  Government  and  in  many 
instances  the  only  laboratory  available  is  the  distribution  system  itself.  There¬ 
fore,  much  of  the  information  necessary  for  effective  marketing  research  must 
be  done  by,  or  accomplished  in  cooi)eration  with,  industry.  In  recognition  of 
this  fact,  provision  is  made  whereby  the  Secretar}'  of  Agriculture  may  enter  into 
contracts  with  public  and  private  agencies  and  individuals.  The  authority  to 
enter  into  such  contracts  or  cooperative  agreements  are,  however,  subject  to  the 
limitation  in  the  declaration  of  policy  that  in  effectuating  the  purposes  of  this 
title  maximum  use  is  to  be  made  of  existing  research  facilities  owned  »r  controlled 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  of 
the  facilities  of  the  Federal  and  State  Extension  Services. 

Another  important  provision  of  title  II  is  subsection  (b)  of  section  204.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
make  available  from  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  section  204 
such  sums  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  for  allotment  to  State  departments  of 
agriculture.  State  bureaus  and  departments  of  markets,  State  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  other  appropriate  State  agencies  for  cooperative  research 
projects  authorized  under  this  title.  No  allotments  may  be  made  under  this 
subsection,  however,  unless  the  cooperating  agency  makes  available  from  its  own 
funds  an  amount  equivalent  to  that  received  under  an  allotment.  Allotments  are 
directed  to  be  made  to  the  agency  or  agencies  best  equipped  and  qualified  to 
conduct  the  specific  research  project  to  be  undertaken  and  are  required  to  be 
covered  by  cooperative  agreements  between  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
cooperating  agency.  Such  agreements  are  to  contain  a  provision  prohibiting 
duplication  or  overlapping  of  work  within  the  State  or  States  cooperating.  If 
duplication  or  overlapping  occurs,  authority  is  given  to  withhold  unexpended 
balances  on  such  projects.  This  section  of  the  bill  recognizes  that  there  are 
frequently  several  State  agencies  engaged  in  marketing  activities.  It  is  designed 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the  agency  or  agencies 
best  qualified  and  at  the  same  time  tend  to  prevent  unnecessary  duplication  of 
work.  This  bill,  it  is  believed,  will  make  possible  the  attainment  of  greater  coop¬ 
erative  effort  between  the  Federal  Government  and  various  State  agencies  and 
will  provide  a  means  of  unifying  their  efforts  in  attacking  major  marketing 
problems. 

Organization 

One  of  the  principal  aims  of  title  II  is  to  facilitate  administration  of,  and  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of,  the  marketing  work  of  the  Department  of  .\griculture, 
and  to  give  it  the  emphasis  and  attention  that  it  should  receive  by  providing  for 
the  integration  of  all  the  marketing  functions  of  the  Department,  including 
marketing  research,  service,  and  regulatory  activities  into  a  single  agency,  whose 
primary  responsibility  shall  be  to  conduct  and  administer  programs  designed  to 
improve  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  agricultural  products. 

Testimony  introduced  at  the  hearings  shows  that  such  activities  as  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  developed  to  improve  the  private  marketing  system  have  been  shifted 
about  through  a  long  series  of  departmental  reorganizations,  and  at  present  the 
marketing  research,  service,  and  regulatory  acti\ities  are  spread  among  various 
bureaus,  agencies,  and  branches  of  the  Department.  Such  agencies  all  have 
numerous  other  duties  in  addition  to  their  marketing  functions.  The  agency  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  has  a  major  share  of  the  responsibilities  for 
administering  marketing  services  and  improving  distribution  is  also  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  production  goals,  support-price  activities,  activities  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  purchase  and  sale-activiiijs,  and  other  action 
programs,  all  of  which  are  very  important  and  necessarily  make  strong  demands 
upon  the  time  and  energies  of  the  Administrator.  In  view  of  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  marketing  and  distribution  problems  to  the  welfare  of  agriculture 
and  of  the  Nation,  and  of  the  fact  that  so  little  effective  work  has  been  done  in 
this  field  in  comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  this  committee  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  research  in  marketing  and  the  closely  related  market¬ 
ing  services  and  regulatory  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agrici  lture  should  be 
handled  by  an  integrated  administrative  unit  within  the  Department,  respons.ble 
to  the  Secretary. 

Such  a  unit  should  be  staffed  with  qualified  marketing  experts  and  should  be 
permitted  to  utilize  all  its  energies  and  resources  for  promoting,  improving,  and 
developing  a  sound  marketing  system  without  its  administrative  officers  being 
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burdened  with  other  complicated  problems  and  heavy  responsibilities  incident 
to  other  important  functions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  such  as  they 
are  at  present.  This  is  the  method  which  has  been  used  to  achieve  notable  success 
in  the  field  of  production  research.  This  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  under 
such  an  administrative  organization  great  progress  can  rapidly  be  made  in  the 
field  of  marketing.  Accordingly,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
^to  transfer  and  consolidate  the  marketing  research,  service,  and  regulatory 
activities. 

TITLE  III 

This  title  makes  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  make  recommendations 
relative  to  research  and  service  work  to  be  performed  under  the  authority  of  this 
bill,  and  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  producers,  farm  organizations, 
industry  groups,  and  governmental  bodies  in  the  furtherance  of  such  research  and 
service  programs.  The  Committee  directed  to  be  established  is  broadly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  the  various  segments  of  agriculture.  The  full  Committee  is  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  at  least  once  each  year  and  provision  is  made  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  executive  committee  which  is  required  to  meet  at  least  once  each 
quarter.  It  is  believed  that  such  Advisory  Committee  can  be  of  great  assistance 
in  helping  in  the  formulation  of,  and  in  obtaining  cooperation  among  the  various 
segments  of  agriculture  and  industry  in  the  furtherance  of  research  and  service 
programs.  Such  a  Committee  can  also  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
rapid  adoption  of  improved  methods  and  new  uses  developed  through  research. 

Analysis  of  the  Bill 

TITLE  I 

1.  Section  1  of  title  I  of  the  bill  amends  section  1  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1935 
(the  Bankhead-Jones  Act),  by  broadening  the  scope  of  the  research  authorized 
therein  to  cover  all  types  of  farm  problems,  particularly  those  which  have  been 
developed  in  recent  years.  This  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  research  relating 
to  improved  methods  of  production;  research  into  problems  of  human  nutrition; 
research  relating  to  the  development  of  present  new  and  extended  uses  and  mar¬ 
kets  for  agricultural  commodities;  research  to  encourage  the  discovery  and  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  and  useful  agricultural  crops,  plants,  and  animals;  research  relat¬ 
ing  to  more  and  profitable  uses  for  the  resources  of  agriculture;  research  relating 
to  conservation  and  development  of  land,  forest,  and  water  resources  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes;  research  relating  to  design,  development,  and  more  efficient 
use  of  farm  homes,  buildings,  machinery;  and  research  relating  to  any  other  laws 
and  principles  that  may  contribute  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
permanent  and  effective  agricultural  industry. 

2.  Section  2  of  title  I  of  this  bill  adds  three  new  sections  numbered  9,  10,  and 
11  to  the  act  of  June  29,  1935,  the  substance  of  which  are  as  follows: 

Section  9.  This  section  authorizes  an  appropriation  for  allotment  to  Puerto 
Rico,  the  States,  and  Territories  for  use  by  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
The  authorization  provides  initially  for  an  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  to  be 
increased  annually  thereafter  to  total  $20,000,000  by  the  fifth  year.  Such  sums 
are  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  section  1  of  this  title,  and  for  the  ! 
purchase  and  rental  of  land,  the  acquisition,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of 
buildings,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  the  results  of  research.  Twenty  percent  1 
of  the  sums  authorized  under  this  section  are  made  available  equally  to  Puerto  I 
Rico,  each  State,  and  Territory.  Fifty-two  percent  of  such  sums  are  to  be  j 
allotted  on  a  formula  based  on  the  relationship  of  the  rural  and  farm  population 
of  each  State,  Territory,  and  Puerto  Rico  to  the  total  population.  Each  State,  j 
Territory,  and  Puerto  Rico  is  required  to  make  available  for  research  a  sum  1 
.equivalent  to  that  received  under  the  foregoing  methods  of  allotment.  Twenty-  I 
five  percent  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this  section  are  to  ; 
be  allotted  to  the  States  for  cooperative  research  in  which  two  or  more  State  i 
agricultural  experiment  stations  are  cooperating  to  solve  problems  that  concern  j 
the  agriculture  of  more  than  one  State.  There  is  no  requirement  that  these  funds  j 
be  matched.  Three  percent  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  are  made  ) 
available  to  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  j 
for  administration. 

Section  10:  This  section  authorizes  an  initial  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  amount  of  $3,000,000  to  be  increased  each  year  thereafter  ! 
by  an  equivalent  amount  to  total  $15,000,000  in  5  years.  The  funds  are  to  be  I 
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used  in  carrying  out  further  research  on  utilization  and  associated  problems  in 
connection  with  the  development  and  application  of  present,  new,  and  extended 
uses  of  agricultural  commodities,  and  to  disseminate  information  relative  thereto. 
In  carrying  out  such  functions,  the  Secietary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  public  and  private  organizations  and  individuals  when,  in 
his  judgment,  the  work  will  be  carried  out  more  effectively,  more  rapidly,  or  at 
less  cost  than  if  performed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  the  research 
is  required  to  be  conducted  so  far  as  practicable  at  laboratories  of  the  Department. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  10  authorizes  an  initial  appropriation  of  $1,500,000 
to  be  increased  by  that  amount  each  year  to  total  $6,000,000  in  4  years.  Such 
funds  are  to  be  used  for  cooperative  research  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  such  other  agencies 
as  may  be  mutually  agreeable,  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  section  1,  except 
research  on  utilization. 

Section  11:  This  section  earmarks  20  percent  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  section  9  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  States,  and  Territories  for  research 
in  the  field  of  marketing.  It  also  requires  that  cooperative  research  authorized 
under  sections  9  (a)  (3)  and  10  (b)  of  this  title  be  carried  out  under  cooperative 
agreements  between  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  cooperating  agencies, 
and  that  such  agreements  contain  appropriate  provisions  for  preventing  duplica¬ 
tion  or  overlapping  of  work  within  the  State  or  States  cooperating.  Authority 
is  given  to  withhold  any  unexpended  balances  in  the  event  that  duplication  occurs. 
This  section  also  requires  that  there  be  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  a  complete  statement  of  the  research  work  being  per¬ 
formed  under  contracts  or  cooperative  agreements,  showing  the  names  of  the 
cooperating  agencies  and  the  amounts  expended,  segregated  by  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  funds. 

TITLE  II 

Section  202:  This  section  declares  that  a  sound,  efficient,  and  privately  operated 
system  for  distributing  and  marketing  agricultural  products  is  essential  to  a  pros¬ 
perous  agriculture  and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  It  further  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  promote  through  research,  study,  experimentation,  and 
cooperation  among  Federal  and  State  agencies,  farm  organizations,  and  private 
industry  a  scientific  approach  to  the  problems  of  marketing,  transportation,  and 
distribution  of  agricultural  products.  In  effectuating  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
it  is  directed  that  maximum  use  shall  be  made  of  existing  research  facilities  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  and  of  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  and  State  extension  services. 

Section  203:  This  section  authorizes  such  research,  study,  investigation, 
experimentation,  and  the  rendition  of  such  marketing  services  as  are  necessary 
for  the  development  and  establishment  of  improved  and  more  efficient  methods 
of  handling,  storing,  processing,  preserving,  protecting,  marketing,  and  distributing 
agricultural  products.  The  various  subsections  of  section  203  set  forth  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail  the  various  types  of  functions  authorized  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  title  II  of  this  bill.  - 

Section  204:  This  section  authorizes  an  appropriation  to  conduct  the  research 
and  service  work  authorized  undei  title  II  of  this  bill.  The  authorization  provides 
initially  for  an  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  to  be  increased  annually  thereafter 
to  total  $20,000,000  in  5  years.  Such  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  are 
in  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution  for,  any  other  funds  appropriated  or 
available  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  marketing  research  or  service 
activities. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
available  such  sums  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  for  allotment  to  State  depart- 
•ments  of  agriculture.  State  bureaus  and  departments  of  markets.  State  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations,  and  other  appropriate  State  agencies  for  cooperative 
research  projects  in  marketing  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  title  II  of  this  bill. 
No  allotment  may  be  made  to  any  State  agency  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
such  State  agency  makes  available  out  of  its  own  funds  for  marketing  research. 
The  funds  which  State  agencies  are  required  to  make  available  in  order  to  qualify 
for  an  allotment  under  this  section  are  in  addition  to  any  funds  now  available 
to  such  agencies  for  marketing  research.  Allotments  authorized  under  this 
section  are  to  be  made  to  the  agency  or  agencies  best  equipped  and  qualified  to 
conduct  the  specific  research  project  to  be  undertaken  and  all  such  allotments 
are  required  to  be  covered  by  cooperative  agreements  between  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  cooperating  agency,  and  such  agreements  are  required  to 
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contain  appropriate  provisions  for  preventing  duplication  or  overlapping  of  work 
within  the  State  or  States  cooperating.  Authority  is  given  to  withhold  any 
unexpended  balances  in  the  event  that  duplication  occurs. 

Section  205  (a) :  This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  this  bill,  to  cooperate  with  other  branches  of  the 
Government,  State  agencies,  trade  and  business  associations,  private  organiza¬ 
tions,  or  other  persons  engaged  in  the  production,  transportation,  storing,  proces¬ 
sing,  marketing,  and  distribution  of  agricultural  products.  It  also  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  contracts  and  agreements  with  States, 
private  firms,  institutions,  and  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  research 
and  service  work,  making  and  compiling  reports  and  surveys,  and  carrying  out 
other  functions  relative  thereto  when,  in  his  judgment,  the  services  or  functions 
to  be  performed  will  be  carried  out  more  effectively,  more  rapidly,  or  at  less  cost 
than  if  performed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  requires  that  there  be  included  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  complete  statement  of  research  work 
being  performed  under  contracts  or  cooperative  agreements  under  this  title,  show¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  agencies  cooperating,  and  the  amounts  expended,  segregated 
by  Federal  and  non-Federal  funds. 

Section  206:  This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  law,  to  transfer,  group,  coordinate,  and  consolidate 
the  work  of  all  divisions,  bureaus,  and  units  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
primarily  concerned  with  research,  service  or  regulatory  activities  in  connection 
with  marketing,  transportation,  storage,  processing,  and  distribution  of  agricultural 
products  into  a  single  administrative  agency.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  that 
this  authority  shall  extend  to,  or  authorize  the  transfer  of,  the  functions  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  authorized  under  the  act  of  July  2,  1926,  as  amended. 

Section  207:  This  section  defines  the  term  “agricultural  products.” 

Section  208:  This  section  authorizes  such  expenditures  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  title  II  of  this  bill. 

TITLE  III 

Section  301  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Advisory  Committee 
to  assist  in  the  formulation  of  research  and  service  programs  and  in  the  furtherance 
of  such  programs. 

Section  302  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  appropriate 
committees  to  assist  in  effectuating  specific  research  and  service  programs. 

CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  2a  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  changes  made  by  the  bill  as  reported  are 
shown  as  follows  (existmg  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in 
black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing  law  in  which 
no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  m  roman) : 

[Public  Law  182,  74th  Cong.] 

TITLE  I 

[Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  con¬ 
duct  research  into  laws  and  principles  underlying  basic  problems  of  agriculture 
in  its  broadest  aspects;  research  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of, 
and  the  development  of  new  and  improved  methods  of  production  of,  distribu¬ 
tion  of,  and  new  and  extended  uses  and  markets  for,  agricultural  commodities  and 
by  products  and  manufactures  thereof;  and  research  relating  to  the  conservation, 
development,  and  use  of  land  and  water  resources  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Research  authorized  under  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  research  provided 
for  under  existing  law  (but  both  activities  shall  be  coordinated  so  far  as  practi¬ 
cable)  and  shall  be  conducted  by  such  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  the  Secretary  may  designq,te  or  establish.] 

Section  1.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  'policy  of  the  Congress  lo  promote  the 
efficient  production  and  utilization  of  products  of  the  soil  as  essential  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  people  and  to  promote  a  sound  and  propserous  agriculture  and  rural  life 
as  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  full  employment  and  national  prosperity .  It  is 
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also  the  intent  of  Congress  to  assure  agri::ulture  a  position  in  research  equal  to  that  of 
industry  which  will  aid  in  maintaining  an  equitable  balance  between  agriculture  arid 
other  sections  of  our  economy.  For  the  attainment  of  these  objectives,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  and  to  stimulate  research  into  the 
laws  and  principles  underlying  the  basic  problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest  aspects, 
including  but  not  limited  to:  Research  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of, 
and  the  development  of  new  and  improved  methods  of  the  produMon,  marketing, 
distribution,  processing,  and  utilization  of  plant  and  animal  commodities  at  all 
stages  from  the  original  producer  through  to  the  ultimate  consumer;  research  into  the 
problems  of  human  nutrition  and  the  nutritive  value  of  agricultural  commodities, 
with  particular  reference  to  their  content  of  vitamins,  minerals,  amino  and  fatty  acids, 
and  all  other  constituents  that  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  consumer 
and  to  the  gains  or  losses  in  nutritive  value  that  may  take  place  at  any  stage  in  their 
production,  distribution,  processing,  a’nd  preparation  for  use  by  the  consumer; 
research  relating  to  the  development  of  present,  new,  and  extended  uses  and  markets 
for  agricultural  commodities  and  by  products  as  food  or  in  commerce,  manufacture,  or 
trade,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  particular  reference  to  those  foods  and  fibers 
for  which  our  capacity  to  produce  exceeds  or  may  exceed  existing  economic  demand; 
research  to  encourage  the  discovery,  introduction,  and  breeding  of  new  and  useful 
agricultural  crops,  plants,  and  animals,  both  foreign  and  native,  particularly  for 
those  crops  and  plants  which  may  be  adapted  to  utilization  in  chemical  and  manu¬ 
facturing  industries;  research  r dating  to  new  and  more  profitable  uses  for  our  resources 
of  agricultural  manpower,  soils,  plants,  animals,  and  equipment  than  those  to  which 
they  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  devoted;  research  relating  to  the  conservation,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  use  of  land,  forest,  and  water  resources  for  agricultural  purposes;  research 
relating  to  the  design,  development,  and  the  more  efficient  and  satisfactory  use  of  farm 
buildings,  farm  homes,  farm  machinery,  including  the  application  of  electricity  and 
other  forms  of  power;  research  relating  to  the  diversification  of  farm  enterprises,  both 
as  to  the  type  of  commodities  produced,  and  as  to  the  types  of  operations  performed,  on 
the  individual  farm;  research  relating  to  any  other  laws  and  principles  that  may 
contribute  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  permanent  and  effective  agri¬ 
cultural  industry  including  such  investigations  as  have  for  their  purpose  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  improvement  of  the  rural  home  and  rural  life,  and  the  maximum  contribu¬ 
tion  by  agriculture  to  the  welfare  of  the  consumer  and  the  maintenance  of  maximum 
employment  and  national  prosperity ;  and  such  other  researches  or  experiments 
bearing  on  the  agricultural  industry  or  on  rural  homes  of  the  United  States  as  may  in 
each  case  be  deemed  advisable,  having  due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and  needs 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  respective  States,  and  Territories.  In  effectuating  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  maximum  use  shall  be  made  of  existing  research  facilities  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and 
of  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  and  Stale  extension  services.  Research  authorized 
under  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  research  provided  for  under  existing  law 
(but  both  activities  shall  be  coordinated  so  far  as  practicable) . 

Hi  Si: 


Sec.  9.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  further  the  vurposes  of  section  2  of  this  title,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  addition  to  all  other  appropriations  author¬ 
ized  by  this  title  the  following  sums: 

(1)  $2,^00,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1947,  and  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year. 

(2)  An  additional  $2,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  194$,  and 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(3)  An  add'.tional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1949,  and 
each  subseqxient  fiscal  year. 

(4)  -^n  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1950,  and 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(6)  An  additional  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1961,  and 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  such  additional  funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1952,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem  necessary. 

The  moneys  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  iitle  shall  also  be  available  for  the 
purchase  and  rental  of  land  and  the  construction  or  acquisition  of  buildings  necessary 
for  conducting  research  provided  for  in  this  title,  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance 
of  such  buildings,  and  for  printing  and  disseminating  the  results  of  research.  Sums 
appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution 
for,  sums  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  for  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
The  said  agricultural  experiment  stations  are  authorized  to  plan  and  conduct  any 
research  provided  for  under  this  title  in  cooperation  with  each  other  and  such  other 
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appropriate  agencies  and  individuals  as  may  contribute  to  the  solution  of  these  prob~ 
lems  and  sums  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title  shall  be  available  to  meet  the 
necessary  expenses  of  such  research. 

Unexpended  balances  of  allotments  to  experiment  stations  from  appropriations 
made  under  this  section  during  the  first  five  fiscal  years  may  remain  available  for  expend¬ 
iture  by  the  same  experiment  stations  at  which  the  unexpended  balances  occurred  for 
the  purposes  specified  in  section  1  and  for  the  following  periods:  Unexpended  balances 
of  the  first  year’s  atlotments,  five  years;  of  the  second  fiscal  year’s  allotments,  four  years; 
of  the  third  fiscal  year’s  allotments,  three  years;  of  the  fourth  fiscal  year’s  allotments, 
two  years;  and  of  the  fifth  fiscal  year’s  allotments,  one  year;  and  any  unexpended 
balances  of  allotments  to  any  experiment  stations  from  appropriations  made  under 
this  section  of  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  shall  be  deducted  from  the  next  succeeding 
annual  allotments  to  such  experiment  stations. 

(6)  Not  less  than  97  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  section  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  2  to  he  allotted  to  Puerto 
Rico,  each  State  and  Territory  ns  follows: 

(1)  Twenty  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this 
section  shall  be  allotted  equally  to  Puerto  Rico,  each  State  and  Territory:  Provided, 
That  no  allotment  and  no  payment  under  any  allotment  shall  be  made  for  any 
fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  Puerto  Rico  or  the  State  or  Territory 
makes  available  for  such  fiscal  year  out  of  its  own  funds,  for  research  and  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  necessary  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  such 
research.  If  Puerto  Rico  or  any  State  or  Territory  fails  to  make  available  for 
such  purposes  for  any  fiscal  year  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  to  which  it  may  be 
entitled  for  such  year,  the  remainder  of  such  amount  shall  be  withheld  by  the 
Secretary. 

(2)  Not  less  than  52  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  section  shall  be  allotted  to  Puerto  Rico,  each  State  and  Territory  as 
follows:  One-half  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  to 
be  allotted  as  the  rural  popidation  of  Puerto  Rico  or  the  State  or  Territory  hears 
to  the  total  rural  population  of  Puerto  Rico  and  all  the  Stales  and  Territories  as 
determined  by  the  last  preceding  decennial  census;  and  one-half  in  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  be  allotted  as  the  farm  popula¬ 
tion  of  Puerto  Rico  or  the  State  or  Territory  bears  to  the  total  farm  population  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  all  the  States  and  Territories  as  determined  by  the  last  preced¬ 
ing  decennial  census:  Provided,  That  no  allotment  and  no  payment  under  any 
allotment  shall  be  made  for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  Puerto 
Rico,  or  the  State  or  Territory,  makes  available  for  such  fiscal  year  out  of  its  own 
funds  for  research  and  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  necessary  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  prosecution  of  such  research.  If  Puerto  Rico  or  any  State  or  Terri¬ 
tory  fails  to  vnake  available  for  such  purposes  for  any  fiscal  year  a  sum  equal  to 
the  amount  to  which  it  may  be  entitled  for  such  year,  the  remainder  of  such  amount 
shall  be  withheld  by  the  Secretary. 

(.3)  Not  moie  than  25  per  centum,  of  the  suins  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  section  shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  for  cooperative  research  in  which 
two  or  more  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  are  cooperating  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  that  concern  the  agriculture  of  more  than  one  State.  ,The  funds  available  for 
such  purposes  shall  be  designated  as  the  ‘’Regional  research  fund.  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations”  and  shall  be  used  only  for  cooperative  regional  projects 
recommended  by  a  committee  of  nine  persons  elected  by  and  representing  the 
directors  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  authorized  representative.  The  necessary  travel 
expense  of  said  committee  of  nine  in  performance  of  their  duties  may  be  paid 
from  the  regional  reseaich  fxind,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  provided  for 
under  this  subsection. 

(c)  Three  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section 
shall  be  available  to  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  administration  of  research  under  this  section,  including  participa¬ 
tion  in  planning  and  coordinating  the  cooperative  regional  research. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  further  research  on  utilization  and  associated 
problems  in  connection  with  the  development  and  application  of  present,  new,  and 
extended  uses  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products  thereof  authorized  by  section  1 
of  this  title,  and  to  disseminate  information  relative  thereto,  and  in  addition  to  all  other 
appropriations  authorized  by  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  following  sums: 

(1)  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1947,  and  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year. 
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(,2)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1948,  and 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

{S)  An  additional  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1949,  and 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(4)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1950,  and 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

{6)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1951,  and 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  such  additional  fimds  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1952,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem 
necessary. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary,  and  when  in  his  judgment  the  xcork  to  be  performed  will  be  carried  out 
more  effectively,  more  rapidly,  or  at  less  cost  than  if  performed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  may  enter  into  contracts  with  such  public  or  private  organizations  or 
individuals,  as  he  may  find  qualified  to  carry  on  work  under  this  section  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  S709,  Revised  Statutes,  and  with  respect  to  such 
contracts  he  may  make  advance  progress  or  other  payments  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3648,  Revised  Statutes.  Contracts  hereunder  may  be  made  for 
work  to  continue  not  more  than  four  years  from  the  date  of  any  such  contract.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Act  of  June  20,  1874,  os  amended 
{31  U.  S.  C.  7 IS),  any  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  properly  obligated 
by  contracting  with  an  organization  as  provided  in  this  subsection  may  remain  upon 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  for  not  more  than  five  fiscal  years  before  being  carried  to  the 
surplus  fund  and  covered  into  the  Treasury.  Research  authorized  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  conducted  so  far  as  practicable  at  laboratories  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Projects  conducted  under  contract  with  public  and  private  agencies 
shall  be  supplemental  to  and  coordinated  with  research  of  these  laboratories.  Any 
contracts  made  pursuant  to  this  authority  shall  contain  requirements  making  the 
results  of  research  and  investigations  available  to  the  public  through  dedication, 
assignment  to  the  Government,  or  such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  farther  the  purposes  of  section  1,  other  than  research  on 
utilization  of  agricultural  commodities  and  the  products  thereof,  and  in  addition  to  all 
other  appropriations  authorized  by  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  cooperative  research  with  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and 
such  other  appropriate  agencies  as  may  he  mutually  agreeaj^le  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  experiment  stations  concerned,  the  following  sums: 

(1)  $1 ,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1947,  and  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year. 

(2)  An  additional  $1 ,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jyne  SO,  1948,  and 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

{S)  An  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1949,  and 
each  subseqxient  fiscal  year. 

(4)  An  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1950,  and 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(5)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  such  additional  funds  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1931,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem 
necessary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  incur  necessary  administrative  expenses  not  to  exceed  3  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  any  fiscal  year  in  carrying  out  this  section, 
including  the  specific  objects  of  expense  enumerated  in  section  3  of  this  title. 

(d)  The  “Special  research  fund.  Department  of  Agriculture” ,  provided  by  section  4 
of  this  title,  shall  continue  to  be  available  solely  for  research  into  laws  and  principles 
underlying  basic  problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest  aspects;  research  relating  to 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of,  and  the  development  of,  new  and  improved  methods  of 
production  of,  distribution  of,  and  new  and  extended  uses  and  markets  for,  agricultural 
commodities  and  byproducts  and  manufactures  thereof;  and  research  relating  to  the 
conservation,  development,  and  use  of  land  and  water  resources  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Such  research  shall  be  in  addition  to  research  provided  for  under  other  law 
{but  both  activities  shall  be  coordinated  so  far  as  practicable)  and  shall  be  conducted  by 
such  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
designate  or  establish. 

Sec.  11.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  title,  {!)  not  less  than  20 
per  centum  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  section  9  (a)  shall  be 
used  by  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  for  conducting  marketing  research 
projects  approved  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  {2)  cooperative  research 
projects  provided  for  under  sections  9  (a)  {S)  and  10  {b)  shall  be  carried  out  under 
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cooperative  agreements  between  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  cooperating  agen¬ 
cies  and  shall  include  appropriate  provisions  for  preventing  duplication  or  overlapping 
of  work  within  the  State  or  States  cooperating.  Should  duplication  or  overlapping 
occur  subsequent  to  approval  of  a  cooperative  research  project,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  withhold  unexpended  balances  on  such  projects 
notwithstanding  the  prior  approval  thereof.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
include  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress  a  complete  statement  of  research  work  being 
performed  under  contracts  or  cooperative  agreements  under  this  title,  showing  the 
names  of  the  agencies  cooperating  and  the  amounts  expended  thereon,  segregated  by 
Federal  and  non- Federal  funds. 


Hon.  Elmer  Thomas, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

United  States  Senate. 


July  25,  1946. 


Dear  Senator  Thomas:  This  Department  is  greatly  interested  in  and  has 
carefully  reviewed  H.  R.  6932  “to  provide  for  further  research  into  basic  laws 
and  principles  relating  to  agriculture  and  to  improve  and  facilitate  the  marketing 
of  agricultural  products”  which  is  now  pending  before  your  committee. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  provide  for  carrying  on  research  and  service 
which  will  be  of  very  great  benefit  to  farmers  and  the  public.  It  would  authorize 
further  research  and  service  in  cooperation  with  State  agencies  and  provide  for 
entering  into  contracts  with  public  or  private  organizations  to  carry  on  research 
looking  toward  the  development  of  new  or  extended  uses  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  assign  the  work  within  the 
Department  to  most  effectively  carry  out  the  various  phases  of  the  work.  The 
Department  has  expressed  its  desire  for  additional  research  activities  and  has 
voiced  in  testimony  before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  its  general  approval 
of  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  ' 

I  would  like  to  point  out  the  desirability  of  the  passage  of  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  before  the  Congress  adjourns.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  funds  allocated  to  the  States  to  be  matched  by  State  funds  and 
under  title  II  by  funds  which  are  in  addition  to  those  presently  authorized. 
Many  of  the  State  legislatures  meet  early  in  1947  and  will  not  meet  again  until 
1949.  To  delay  passage  of  the  bill  until  the  next  session  of  Congress  would  mean 
delaying  the  beginning  of  work  until  well  into  1949.  We  hope  it  will  be  possible 
to  complete  action  on  the  measure  before  Congress  adjourns. 

This  letter  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  advice  as 
to  its  relationship  to  the  program  of  the  President  other  than  that  contained  in 
our  report  to  the  Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  on  H.  R.  6548. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


o 


79th  congress 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1881 

H.  R.  6932 


[Report  No.  1843] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

JuLT  16  (legislative  day,  July  5),  1946 
Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

July  26  (legislative  day,  July  5),  1946 
Reported  by  Mr.  Russell,  with  amendments 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  further  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles 
relating  to  agriculture  and  to  improve  and  facilitate  the 
marketing  and  distribution  of  agricultural  products. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  TITLE  I 

4  Title  I  of  the  Act  entitled  ‘‘An  Act  to  provide  for 

5  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles  relating  to  agri- 

6  culture  and  to  provide  for  the  further  development  of  cooper- 
I  ative  agricultural  extension  work  and  the  more  complete 
8  endowment  and  support  of  land-grant  colleges’’,  approved 


2 


1  June  29,  1935  (the  Bankhead- Jones  Act),  is  amended  as 

2  follows : 

3  (1)  By  substituting  for  section  1,  title  I,  the  following 

4  section : 

5  “Section  1.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 

6  Congress  to  promote  the  efficient  production  and  utilization 

7  of  products  of  the  soil  as  essential  to  the  health  and  wel- 

8  fare  of  our  people  and  to  promote  a  sound  and  prosperous  ag- 

9  ricultm’e  and  rural  life  as  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of 

10  Ml  maximum  employment  and  national  prosperity.  It  is  also 

11  the  intent  of  Congress  to  assure  agriculture  a  position  in  re- 

12  search  equal  to  that  of  mdustry  which  will  aid  in  maintaining 

13  an  equitable  balance  between  agriculture  and  other  sections  of 

14  our  economy.  For  the  attainment  of  these  objectives,  the 

15  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  con- 

16  duct  and  to  stimulate  research  into  the  laws  and  principles 

17  underlying  the  basic  problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest 

18  aspects,  including  but  not  limited  to:  Research  relating  to 

19  the  improvement  of  the  quahty  of,  and  the  development  of 

20  new  and  improved  methods  of  the  production,  marketing, 

21  distribution,  processing,  and  utilization  of  plant  and  animal 

22  commodities  at  all  stages  from  the  original  producer  through 

23  to  the  ultimate  consumer;  research  into  the  problems  of 

24  human  nutrition  and  the  nutritive  value  of  agricultural 

25  commodities,  with  particular  reference  to  their  content  of 
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vitamins,  minerals,  amino  and  fatty  acids,  and  all  other  con¬ 
stituents  that  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  health  of  the 
consumer  and  to  the  gains  or  losses  in  nutritive  value  that 
may  take  place  at  any  stage  in  their  production,  distribution, 
processing,  and  preparation  for  use  by  the  consumer ;  research 
relating  to  the  development  of  present,  new,  and  extended 
uses  and  markets  for  agricultural  commodities  and  byproducts 
as  food  or  in  commerce,  manufacture,  or  trade,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  with  particular  reference  to  those  foods  and  fibers 
for  which  our  capacity  to  produce  exceeds  or  may  exceed 
existing  economic  demand;  research  to  encourage  the  dis¬ 
covery,  introduction,  and  breeding  of  new  and  useful  agri¬ 
cultural  crops,  plants,  and  animals,  both  foreign  and  native, 
particularly  for  those  crops  and  plants  which  may  be  adapted 
to  utilization  in  chemical  and  manufacturing  industries;  re¬ 
search  relating  to  new  and  more  profitable  uses  for  our 
resources  of  agricultural  manpower,  soils,  plants,  animals, 
and  equipment  than  those  to  which  they  are  now,  or  may 
hereafter  be,  devoted;  research  relating  to  the  conservation, 
development,  and  use  of  land,  forest,  and  water  resources  for 
agricultural  purposes ;  research  relating  to  the  design,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  more  efficient  and  satisfactory  use  of  farm 
buildings,  farm  homes,  farm  machinery,  including  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  electricity  and  other  forms  of  power;  research  re¬ 
lating  to  the  diversification  of  farm  enterprises,  both  as  to 
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the  type  of  commodities  produced,  and  as  to  the  types  of 
operations  performed,  on  the  individual  farm;  research  re¬ 
lating  to  any  other  laws  and  principles  that  may  contribute 
to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  permanent  and 
effective  agricultural  industry  including  such  investigations 
as  have  for  their  purpose  the  development  and  improvement 
of  the  rural  home  and  rural  life,  and  the  maximum  contribu¬ 
tion  by  agriculture  to  the  welfare  of  the  consumer  and  the 
maintenance  of  maximum  employment  and  national  pros¬ 
perity;  and  such  other  researches  or  experiments  bearing  on 
the  agricultural  industry  or  on  rural  homes  of  the  United 
States  as  may  in  each  case  be  deemed  advisable,  having 
due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  respective  States,  and  Territories.  In  effectuating 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  maxunum  use  shall  be  made 
of  existing  research  facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  by  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  of  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  and  State  exten¬ 
sion  services.  Research  authorized  under  this  section  shall 
be  in  addition  to  research  provided  for  under  existing  law 
(but  both  activities  shall  be  coordinated  so  far  as 
practicable) 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections : 

Seo.  9.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  further  the  purposes 
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of  section  2  of  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  addition  to  all  other  appropriations  authorized 
by  this  title  the  following  sums: 

“(1)  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

^^(2)  An  additional  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1948,^and  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year. 

“(3)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1949,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“  (4)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(5)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1951,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  such  additional 
funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1952,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary. 

“The  moneys  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title 
shall  also  be  available  for  the  purchase  and  rental  of  land 
and  the  construction  or  acquisition  of  buildings  necessary  for 
conducting  research  provided  for  in  this  title,  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  such  buildings,  and  for  printing  and 
disseminating  the  results  of  research.  Sums  appropriated 
in  pursuance  of  this  title  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 
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1  substitution  for,  sums  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 

2  able  for  agricultural  experiment  stations.  The  said  agricul- 

3  tural  experiment  stations  are  authorized  to  plan  and  conduct 

4  anj  research  provided  for  under  this  title  in  cooperation 
^  with  each  other  and  such  other  appropriate  agencies  and 
6  individuals  as  may  contribute  to  the  solution  of  these  problems 
^  and  sums  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title  shall  be 

8  available  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  such  research. 

9  ‘‘Unexpended  balances  of  allotments  to  experiment  sta- 
tions  from  appropriations  made  under  this  section  during 

11  the  first  five  fiscal  years  may  remain  available  for  expendi- 
1^  ture  by  the  same  experiment  stations  at  which  the  unex- 
1^  pended  balances  occurred  for  the  purposes  specified  in  sec- 
14  tion  1  and  for  the  following  periods:  Unexpended  balances 
1'^  of  the  first  year’s  allotments,  five  years;  of  the  second  fiscal 

10  year’s  allotments,  four  years ;  of  the  third  fiscal  year’s 

11  allotments,  three  years ;  of  the  fourth  fiscal  year’s  allotments, 
1^  two  years ;  and  of  the  fifth  fiscal  year’s  allotments,  one  year ; 
1^  and  any  unexpended  balances  of  allotments  to  any  experi- 
^0  ment  stations  from  appropriations  made  under  this  section 
^1  of  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  shall  be  deducted  from  the 

next  succeeding  annual  allotments  to  such  experiment  sta- 
tions. 

“(b)  Not  less  than  97  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro¬ 
priated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
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able  for  the  purposes  of  section  2  to  be  allotted  to  Puerto 
Pico,  each  State  and  Territory  as  follows: 

“  ( 1 )  Twenty  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  be  allotted 
equally  to  Puerto  Pico,  each  State  and  Territory:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  no  allotment  and  no  payment  under  any 
allotment  shall  he  made  for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess 
of  the  amount  which  Puerto  Pico  or  the  State  or  Terri¬ 
tory  makes  available  for  such  fiscal  year  out  of  its  own 
funds,  for  research  and  for  the  establishment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  necessary  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  such 
research.  If  Puerto  Pico  or  any  State  or  Territory  fails 
to  make  available  for  such  purposes  for  any  fiscal  year 
a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  to  which  it  may  be  entitled 
for  such  year,  the  remainder  of  such  amount  shall  be 
withheld  by  the  Secretary. 

“  (2)  Not  less  than  52  per  centum  of  the  sums  ap¬ 
propriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  be 
allotted  to  Puerto  Pico,  each  State  and  Territory  as  fol¬ 
lows:  One-half  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  amount  to  be  allotted  as  the  rural  population 
of  Puerto  Pico  or  the  State  or  Territory  bears  to  the 
total  rural  population  of  Puerto  Pico  and  all  the  States 
v  and  Territories  as  determined  by  the  last  preceding 
decennial  census;  and  one-half  in  an  amount  which 
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bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  be  allotted 
as  the  farm  population  of  Puerto  Eico  or  the  State  or 
Territory  bears  to  the  total  farm  population  of  Puerto 
Eico  and  all  the  States  and  Territories  as  determined  by 
the  last  preceding  decennial  census:  Provided,  That  no 
allotment  and  no  payment  under  any  allotment  shall  be 
made  for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
Puerto  Eico,  or  the  State  or  Territory  makes  available 
for  such  fiscal  year  out  of  its  own  funds  for  research  and 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  necessary  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  prosecution  of  such  research.  If  Puerto 
Eico  or  any  State  or  Territory  fails  to  make  available 
for  such  purposes  for  any  fiscal  year  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  to  which  it  may  be  entitled  for  such  year,  the 
remainder  of  such  amount  shall  be  withheld  by  the 
Secretary. 

“(3)  ^lot  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall 
be  allotted  to  the  States  for  cooperative  research  in 
which  two  or  more  State  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  are  cooperating  to  solve  problems  that  concern 
the  agriculture  -of  more  than  one  State.  The  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  such  purposes  shall  be  designated  as  the 
‘Eegional  research  fund.  Office  of  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions’  and  shall  be  used  only  for  cooperative  regional 
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projects  recommended  by  a  committee  of  nine  persons 
elected  by  and  representing  the  directors  of  the  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  authorized  representa¬ 
tive.  The  necessary  travel  expense  of  said  committee 
of  nine  in  performance  of  their  duties  may  he  paid 
from  the  regional  research  fund,  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  provided  for  under  this  subsection. 

“(c)  Three  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  he  available  to  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  administration  of  research  under 
this  section,  including  participation  in  planning  and  coordi¬ 
nating  the  cooperative  regional  research.” 

“Sec.  10.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  further  research 
on  utilization  and  associated  problems  in  connection  with 
the  development  and  application  of  present,  new,  and 
extended  uses  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products 
thereof  authorized  by  section  1  of  this  title,  and  to  dissem¬ 
inate  information  relative  thereto,  and  in  addition  to  all  other 
appropriations  authorized  by  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  following  sums: 

“(1)  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

H.  E.  6932 - 2 
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“(2)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(3)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1949,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“  (4)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(5)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1951,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  such  additional 
funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1952,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary. 

“The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary,  and  when  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  the  work  to  be  performed  will  be  carried  out 
more  effectively,  more  rapidly,  or  at  less  cost  than  if  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  may  enter  into 
contracts  with  such  public  or  private  organizations  oi 
individuals  as  he  may  find  qualified  to  carry  on  work 
under  this  section  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3709,  Devised  Statutes,  and  with  respect  to  such  con¬ 
tracts  he  may  make  advance  progress  or  other  payments 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3648,  Devised 
Statutes.  Contracts  hereunder  may  be  made  for  work  to 
continue  not  more  than  four  years  from  the  date  of  any  such 
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contract,  l^otwitlistanding  the  provisions  of  section  5  of 
the  Act  of  June  20,  1874,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  713), 
any  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  properly  obli¬ 
gated  by  contracting  with  an  organization  as  provided  in  this 
subsection  may  remain  upon  the  books  of  the  Treasury  for 
not  more  than  five  fiscal  years  before  being  carried  to  the 
surplus  fund  and  covered  into  the  Treasury.  Research  au¬ 
thorized  under  this  subsection  shall  be  conducted  so  far  as 
practicable  at  laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Projects  conducted  under  contract  with  pubjic  and  private 
agencies  shall  be  supplemental  to  and  coordinated  with 
research  of  these  laboratories.  Any  contracts  made  pursuant 
to  this  authority  shall  contain  requirements  making  the 
results  of  research  and  investigations  available  to  the  public 
through  dedication,  assignment  to  the  Government,  or  such 
other  means  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine. 

'‘(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  further  the  purposes  of 
section  1,  other  than  research  on  utilization  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  products  thereof,  and  in  addition  to  all 
other  appropriations  authorized  by  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  cooperative  research  with 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  such  other 
appropriate  agencies  as  may  be  mutually  agreeable  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  experiment  stations  con¬ 
cerned,  the  following  sums: 
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“(1)  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  3^ear  ending  June 
30,  1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“  (2)  An  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(3)  An  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1949,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(4)  An  additional, $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(5)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  such  additional 
funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1951,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  may  incur  necessary  administrative 
expenses  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  amount  appro¬ 
priated  in  any  fiscal  year  in  carrying  out  this  section,  in¬ 
cluding  the  specific  objects  of  expense  enumerated  in  section 
3  of  this  title. 

“(d)  The  ‘Special  research  fund.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture’,  provided  by  section  4  of  this  title,  shall  continue 
to  be  available  solely  for  research  into  laws  and  principles 
underlying  basic  problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest 
aspects;  research  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  ({ualit}" 
of,  and  the  development  of,  new  and  improved  methods  of 
production  of,  distribution  of,  and  new  and  extended  uses 
and  markets  for,  agricultural  commodities  and  byproducts 
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and  manufacturers  thereof;  and  research  relating  to  the  con¬ 
servation,  development,  and  use  of  land  and  v^ater  resources 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Such  research  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  research  provided  for  under  other  law  (but  both 
activities  sliall  be  coordinated  so  far  as  practicable)  and 
shall  be  conducted  by  such  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Agnculture  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  designate 
or  establish. 

“Sec.  11.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  ( 1 )  not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  section  9  (a)  shall  be  used  by 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  for  conducting  mar¬ 
keting  research  projects  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  (2)  cooperative  research  projects  provided 
for  under  sections  9  (h)  (3)  and  10  (b)  shall  he  carried 

out  under  cooperative  agreements  between  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  cooperating  agencies  and  shall  include 
appropriate  provisions  for  preventing  duphcation  or  over¬ 
lapping  of  work  within  the  State  or  States  cooperating. 
Should  duplication  or  overlapping  occur  subsequent  to 
approval  of  a  cooperative  research  project,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  withhold  unex¬ 
pended  balances  on  such  projects  notwithstanding  the  prior 
approval  thereof.  The  Secretary  of  Agrictulture  shall  in- 
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elude  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress  a  complete  statement 
of  research  work  being  performed  under  contracts  or 
cooperative  agreements  under  this  title,  showing  the  names 
of  the  agencies  cooperating  and  the  amounts  expended 
thereon,  segregated  by  Federal  and  non-Federal  funds.” 

TITLE  II 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1946”. 

Sec.  202.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  a  sound, 

efficient,  and  privately  operated  system  for  distributing  and 

♦ 

marketing  agricultural  products  is  essential  to  a  prosperous 
agriculture  and  is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  full 
employment  and  to  the  welfare,  prosperity,  and  health  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to 
promote  through  research,  study,  experimentation,  and 
through  cooperation  among  Federal  and  State  agencies,  farm 
organizations,  and  private  industry  a  scientific  approach  to 
the  problems  of  marketing,  transportation,  and  distribution 
of  agricultural  products  similar  to  the  scientific  methods 
which  have  been  utilized  so  successfully  during  the  past 
eighty-four  years  in  connection  with  the  production  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  so  that  such  products  capable  of  being 
produced  in  abundance  may  be  marketed  in  an  orderly  man¬ 
ner  and  efficiently  distributed.  In  order  to  attain  these  objec¬ 
tives,  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  provide  for  (1) 
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continuous  research  to  improve  the  marketing,  handling, 
storage,  processing,  transportation,  and  distribution  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products;  (2)  cooperation  among  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  producers,  industry  organizations,  and 
others  in  the  development  and  effectuation  of  research 
and  marketing  programs  to  improve  the  distribution 
processes;  (3)  an  integrated  administration  of  all  laws 
enacted  by  Congress  to  aid  the  distribution  of  agricultural 
products  through  research,  market  aids  and  services,  and 
regulator}^  activities,  to  the  end  tluit  marketing  methods  and 
facihties  may  he  improved,  that  distribution  costs  may  be 
reduced  and  the  price  spread  between  the  producer  and 
consumer  may  be  narrowed,  that  dietary  and  nutritional 
standards  may  be  improved,  that  new  and  wider  markets 
for  American  agricultural  products  may  be  developed,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries,  with  a  view  to 
making  it  possible  for  the  full  production  of  American  farms 
to  be  disposed  of  usefully,  economically,  profitably,  and 
in  an  orderly  manner.  In  effectuating  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  maximum  use  shall  be  made  of  existing  research 
facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  by  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Federal  and  State  extension  services.  To 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  marketing  research  work 
done  hereunder  in  cooperation  with  the  States  shall  he  done 
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in  cooperdtion  irifii  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  such  other  appropriate  agencies  as  may  he  niutuallg 
agreeable  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  experiment  stations  concerned.  Marketing  educa¬ 
tional  and  demonstrational  work  done  hereunder  in  coopera¬ 
tion  v'ith  the  States  shall  he  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  agricultural  extension  service  and.  such  other  appro¬ 
priate  agencies  as  may  he  mutually  agreeable  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricndture  and  the  State  extension 
service.  Information,  inspection,  regulatory  work,  and  other 
marketing  services  done  hereunder  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  agencies  shall  he  done  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
departments  of  agriculture.  State  bureaus  and  departments 
of  markets,  and  such  other  appropriate  State  agencies  as  may 
be  mutually  agreeable  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agricullure  a.7id.  the  State  departments  of  agi'iculture  or 
State  bureaus  and  departments  of  markets. 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed  and 
authorized : 

(a)  To  conduct,  assist,  and  foster  research,  investigation, 
and  experimentation  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  proc¬ 
essing,  preparation  for  market,  packaging,  handling,  trans¬ 
porting,  storing,  distributing,  and  marketing  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts:  Provided,  That  the  results  of  such  research  shall  be 
made  available  to  tbe  pubhc  for  the  purpose  of  expanding 
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1  the  use  of  American  agricultural  products  in  such  manner 

2  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  determine. 

3  (b)  To  determine  costs  of  marketing  agricultural  prod- 

4  nets  in  their  various  forms  and  through  the  various  channels 

5  and  to  foster  and  assist  in  the  development  and  establish- 

6  ment  of  more  efficient  marketing  methods  (including  analyses 

7  of  methods  and  proposed  methods),  practices,  and  facilities, 

8  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  more  efficient  and  orderly 

9  marketing,  and  reducing  the  price  spread  between  the 

10  producer  and  the  consumer. 

11  (c)  To  develop  and  improve  standards  of  quality,  con- 

12  dition,  quantity,  grade,  and  packaging,  and  recommend 

13  and  demonstrate  such  standards  in  order  to  encourage  uni- 

14  formity  and  consistency  in  commercial  practices. 

15  (d)  To  conduct,  assist,  foster,  and  direct  studies  and 
IG  informational  programs  designed  to  eliminate  artificial  bar- 

17  riers  to  the  free  movement  of  agricultural  products. 

18  (e)  To  foster  and  assist  in  the  development  of  new 

19  or  expanded  markets  (domestic  and  foreign)  and  new  and 

20  expanded  uses  and  in  the  moving  of  larger  quantities  of 

21  agricultural  products  through  the  private  marketing  system 

22  to  consumers  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  abroad. 

23  (f)  To  conduct  and  cooperate  in  consumer  education 

24  for  the  more  effective  utilization  and  greater  consumption 

25  of  agricultural  products:  Provided,  That  no  money  appro- 
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1  priated  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay 

2  for  newspaper  or  periodical  advertising  space  or  radio  time 

3  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  section 

4  203  (e). 

5  (g)  To  collect  and  disseminate  marketing  information, 

6  including  adequate  outlook  information  on  a  market-area 
basis,  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  and  meeting  consumer 

8  requirements,  aiding  in  the  maintenance  of  farm  income, 

9  and  bringing  about  a  balance  between  production  and  utiliza- 

10  tion  of  agricultural  products. 

11  (h)  To  inspect,  certify,  and  identify  the  class,  quality, 
^2  quantity,  and  condition  of  agricultural  products  when  shipped 

or  received  in  interstate  commerce,  under  such  rules  and 
14  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  prescribe,  in- 
1^  eluding  assessment  and  collection  of  such  fees  as  will  be 

10  reasonable  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
1"^  service  rendered,  to  the  end  that  agricultural  products  may  he 
10  marketed  to  the  best  advantage,  that  trading  may  he  facili- 
10  tated,  and  that  consumers  may  be  able  to  obtain  the  qualit;y 
^0  product  which  they  desire,  except  that  no  person  shall  be 
21  required  to  use  the  service  authorized  by  this  subsection. 

Any  official  certificate  issued  under  the  authority  of  this 
23  subsection  shall  be  received  by  all  officers  and  all  courts  of 
^4  the  United  States  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
statements  therein  contained. 
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(i)  To  determine  the  needs  and  develop  or  assist  in  the 
development  of  plans  for  efficient  facilities  and  methods  of 
operating  such  facilities  for  the  proper  assembly,  processing, 
transportation,  storage,  distribution,  and  handling  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products. 

(j)  To  assist  in  improving  transportation  services  and 
facilities  and  in  obtaining  equitable  and  reasonable  transporta¬ 
tion  rates  and  services  and  adequate  transportation  facilities 
for  agricultural  products  and  farm  supplies  by  making  com¬ 
plaint  or  petition  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Maritime  Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  or 

N 

other  Federal  or  State  transportation  regulator}?-  body  with 
respect  to  rates,  charges,  tariffs,  practices,  and  services,  or 
by  working  directly  with  individual  carriers  or  groups  of 
carriers. 

(k)  To  collect,  tabulate,  and  disseminate  statistics  on 
marketing  agricultural  products,  including,  but  not  restricted 
to  statistics  on  market  supplies,  storage  stocks,  quantity, 
quality,  and  condition  of  such  products  in  various  positions 
in  the  marketing  channel,  utilization  of  such  products,  and 
shipments  and  unloads  thereof. 

(l)  To  develop  and  promulgate,  for  the  use  and  at  the 
request  of  any  Federal  agency  or  State,  procurement  stand¬ 
ards  and  specifications  for  agricultural  products,  and  submit 
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such  standards  and  specifications  to  such  agency  or  State  for 
use  or  adoption  for  procurement  purposes. 

(m)  To  conduct,  assist,  encourage,  and  promote  re¬ 
search,  investigation,  and  experimentation  to  determine  the 
most  efficient  and  practical  means,  methods,  and  processes 
for  the  handfing,  storing,  preserving,  protecting,  processing, 
and  distributing  of  agricultural  commodities  to  the  end  that 
such  commodities  may  be  marketed  in  an  orderly  manner 
and  to  the  best  interest  of  the  producers  thereof. 

(n)  To  conduct  such  other  research  and  services  and 
to  perform  such  other  activities  as  will  facilitate  the  market- 
ing,  distribution,  processing,  and  utilization  of  agricultural 
products  through  commercial  channels. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  In  order  to  conduct  research  and  service 
work  in  connection  with  the  preparation  for  market,  process¬ 
ing,  packaging,  handling,  storing,  transporting,  distributing, 
and  marketing  of  agricultural  products  as  authorized  by  this 
title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  follow, 
ing  sums: 

(1)  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1947,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(2)  An  additional  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1948,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(3)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1949,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 
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(4)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(5)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1951,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  such  additional 
funds  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1952,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Congress  may  deem 
necessary. 

Such  sums  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title  shah  be 
in  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution  for,  sums  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make 
available  from  such  funds  such  sums  as  he  may  deem  appro¬ 
priate  for  allotment  to  State  departments  of  agriculture.  State 
bureaus  and  departments  of  markets.  State  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  and  other  appropriate  State  agencies  for  co¬ 
operative  researeh  projects  in  marketing  service  and  in 
marketing  research  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  title  II  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  no  such  allotment  and  no  payment 
under  any  such  allotment  shall  be  made  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  any  State  agenc}^  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  such  State 
agency  makes  available  out  of  its  own  funds  for  such  research. 
Tlie  funds  which  State  agencies  are  required  to  make  avail¬ 
able  in  order  to  qualify  for  such  an  allotment  shall  be  in 
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addition  to  any  funds  now  available  to  such  agencies  for 
marketing  services  and  for  marketmg  research.  The  allot¬ 
ments  authorized  under  this  section  shall  be  made  to  the 
agency  or  agencies  best  equipped  and  qualified  to  conduct  the 
specific  research  project  to  be  undertaken.  Such  allotments 
shall  be  covered  by  cooperative  agreements  between  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  and  the  cooperating  agency  and  shall 
include  appropriate  provisions  for  preventing  duplication 
or  overlapping  of  work  within  the  State  or  States  cooperating. 
Should  duplication  or  overlapping  occur  subsequent  to  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  cooperative  research  project  or  allotment  of 
funds,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  withhold  unexpended  balances  on  such  projects  not¬ 
withstanding  the  prior  approval  thereof. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  II 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  cooperate 
with  other  branches  of  the  Government,  State  agencies, 
private  research  organizations,  purchasing  and  consuming 
organizations,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  other 
associations  of  business  or  trade  organizations,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  storage  agencies  and  organizations,  or  other  persons 
or  corporations  engaged  in  the  production,  transportation, 
storing,  processing,  marketing,  and  distribution  of  agricultural 
products  whether  operating  in  one  or  more  jurisdictions.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have  authority  to  enter  into 
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contracts  and  agreements  under  the  terms  of  regulations  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  him  with  States  and  agencies  of  States,  private 
firms,  institutions,  and  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  conduct¬ 
ing  research  and  service  work,  making  and  compihng  reports 
and  surveys,  and  carrying  out  other  functions  relating  thereto 
when  in  his  judgment  the  services  or  functions  to  be  per¬ 
formed  will  be  carried  out  more  effectively,  more  rapidly,  or 
at  less  cost  than  if  performed  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Contracts  hereunder  may  be  made  for  work  to 
be  performed  within  a  period  not  more  than  four  years  from 
the  date  of  any  such  contract,  and  advance,  progress,  or  other 
payments  may  be  made.  The  provisions  of  section  3648 
(31  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  529)  and  section  3709  (41  U.  S.  C., 
sec.  5)  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
contracts  or  agreements  made  under  the  authority  of  this 
section.  Any  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  obh- 
gated  by  contracts  as  authorized  by  this  section  may,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Act  of  June 
20,  1874,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  0.,  sec.  713),  remain 
upon  the  books  of  the  Treasury  for  not  more  than  five 
fiscal  years  before  being  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  and 
covered  into  the  Treasury.  Any  contract  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  contain  requirements  making  the  result 
of  such  research  and  investigations  available  to  the  public 
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by  such  means  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  deter¬ 
mine. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  promulgate  such 
orders,  rules,  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  In  his  annual  report  to 
Congress,  he  shall  include  a  complete  statement  of  research 
work  being  performed  under  contracts  or  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments  under  this  title,  showing  the  names  of  the  agencies 
cooperating  and  the  amounts  expended  thereon,  segregated 
by  Eederal  and  non-Eederal  funds. 

Sec.  206.  In  order  to  facilitate  administration  and  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  marketing  research,  service, 
and  regulatory  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized,  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law, 
to  transfer,  group,  coordinate,  and  consolidate  the  functions, 
powers,  duties,  and  authorities  of  each  and  every  agency, 
division,  bureau,  service,  section,  or  other  administrative 
unit  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  primarily  concerned 
with  research,  service,  or  regulatory  activities  in  connection 
with  the  marketing,  transportation,  storage,  processing,  dis¬ 
tribution  of,  or  service  or  regulatory  activities  in  connection 
with,  the  utihzation  of,  agricultural  products,  into  a  single 
administrative  agency.  In  making  such  changes  as  may  he 
necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
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tHe  records,  property,  personnel,  and  funds  of  such  agencies, 
divisions,  bureaus,  services,  sections,  or  other  administrative 
units  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  affected  thereby  are 
authorized  to  be  transferred  to  and  used  by  such  administra¬ 
tive  agency  to  which  the  transfer  may  be  made,  but  such 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  so  transferred  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  pm’poses  for  which  such  appropriations 
were  made. 

Sec.  207.  When  used  in  this  title,  the  term  “agricul¬ 
tural  products”  includes  agricultural,  horticultural,  viticul- 
tural,  and  dairy  products,  livestock  and  poultry,  bees,  forest 
products,  fish  and  shellfish,  and  any  products  thereof,  includ¬ 
ing  processed  and  manufactured  products,  and  any  and  all 
products  raised  or  produced  on  farms  and  any  processed 
or  manufactured  product  thereof. 

Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint,  remove,  and  fix,  in  accordance  with  exist¬ 
ing  law,  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and  employees, 
and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  he  deems  necessary, 
including  expenditures  for  rent  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia,  travel,  supplies,  books,  equipment,  and  such 
other  expenditures  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  title :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  any  technically 
quahfied  person,  firm,  or  organization  by  contract  or  other- 
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wise  on  a  temporary  basis  and  for  a  term  not  to  exceed 
six  months  in  any  fiscal  year  to  perform  research,  inspection, 
classification,  technical,  or  other  special  services,  without 
regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  or  the  Classification  Act  of 
1923,  as  amended. 

TITLE  III 


Sec.  301.  In  order  to  aid  in  implementing  the  research 
and  service  work  authorized  under  titles  I  and  II  of  this 
Act,  and  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  fullest  cooperation  among 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  producers,  farm  organizations, 
and  private  industry,  in  the  development  of  and  in  effectuat¬ 
ing  such  research  and  service  programs,  and  in  order  to 
secure  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  expenditure  of  funds, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  establish  a  national  ad¬ 
visory  committee.  The  functions  of  such  advisory  committee 
shall  be  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
other  appropriate  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  make  recommendations  relative  to  research  and  service 
work  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  to  assist  in  obtaining  the 
cooperation  of  producers,  farm  organizations,  industry  groups, 
and  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  the  furtherance  of  such 
research  and  service  programs.  The  membership  ef  sueh 
advisory  eommittee  shah  eensist  ef  the  fellewing-i  One  per¬ 
son  hfem  eaeh  ef  the  general  national  farm  organizations ; 
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1  Ofte  person  ffom  tfee  -National  Associatkm  of 

2  SccFetariesj  aft4  Birectefs  ef  AgricaltuFe-j  ofte  person  from 
2  tke  ^tional  Association  ol  Marketing  Officials^  one  per- 

4  son  to  represent  State  agiiciiltnral  experiment  stations ; 

5  one  person  to  represent  State  extension  services,-  to  ke 
^  selected  ky  tke  grottps  Vt^kiek  eaeb  is  to  roprcscnt7  ¥or  each 

of  following  eonnnoditv  groupsr  fenits^  vegetables,  and 

^  nuts;  livestock  and  wool ;  grains^  cotton-;  tobaeeo  ;■  dairy 
^  products ;  forest  products ;  and  poultr}^-  and  poultry  products 
tke  Scerctar}^  shad  appoint  two  persons  to  represent  pro- 
H  dneerSj  one  person  to  represent  distributors,  and  one  person 
to  represent  processors.  ¥he  Scereta^  shall  also  appoint 
12  two  persons  to  represent  retadersT  In  the  scleetion  of  such 

11  members,  dne  consideration  sfetd  be  given  to  reeommenda 
1^  tions  of  the  groups  to'  he  represented,  and  the  representatives 
1^  of  producers  shad  be  so  selected  as  to  afford  cooperative  asso- 
1"^  eiations  of  producers  with  adequate  representatienr  One  rep- 

12  rcsentatwe  from  the  Department  of  Gommcrcc,  to  be  sclceted 
1^  by  the  Secretary  of  Commcrccj  and  one  representative  horn 

21  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission^  and  such  officials  of  the 

22  Department  of  Agrieulturc  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri 
22  eulture  may  designate  shall  be  ex  ofheio  naembers. 
21  The  chairman  of  the  committee  shall  be  the  Secretary 
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1  of  Agriculture  or  such  other  official  of  the  Department  of 

2  Agriculture  as  he  shall  designate.  ?fee  eommittec  shall  meet 

3  at  least  eeee  each  vear  at  the  eah  of  the  chairman  er  ef 

4  the  executive  cemmitteer  fe  order  te  facilitate  the  work  ef 

5  sueh  advisen^  eommittec  and  te  increase  its  effeetivcncss,  as 

6  executive  committee  The  committee  shall  consist  of  eleven 

7  members,  six  of  whom  shall  be  representatives  of  producers 

8  or  their  organizationsj-shall  he  created  hf  and  feem  the 

9  membership  ef  such  adviseiy  eeinmittce.  The  executive 

10  committee  shall  meet  at  least  once  each  quarter  and  at  such 

11  other  times  as  are  deemed  necessary.  Members  of  sseh 

12  advisoiy  er  executive  co-mmittces  the  committee  may  not 

13  appoint  alternates  to  serve  in  their  stead.  Committee  mem- 

14  hers  other  than  the  ex  officio  members  chairman  shall  not 

15  be  deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  United  States  and  are 

i 

16  not  entitled  to  compensation,  but  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 

17  culture  is  authorized  to  allow  their  traveling  and  subsistence 

18  expenses  necessary  in  connection  with  their  attendance  at 

19  meetings  called  by  him  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

20  Sec.  302.  In  the  furtherance  of  the  research  and  service 

21  work  authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

22  may,  in  addition  to  the  national  advisory  committee,  estah- 

23  lish  appropriate  committees,  including  representatives  of 
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1  producers,  industry,  government,  and  science,  to  assist  in 

2  effectuating  specific  research  and  service  programs. 

Passed  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  July  15,  1946. 

Attest :  SOUTH  THIMBLE, 

Clerk. 
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i  D 13  Q  E  S  T  OF 

I  CONGRESSIONAL  PROCEEDINGS 

i  OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

OITICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  Issued  July  30,  1946 

Legislative  Reports  and  Service  Section  For  actions  of  July  29»  19^6 

(For  Department  staff  only)  79th~2nd,  No«  15O 


Impropriations . .  23 »  28 

.tt^istant  secretaries....  3 
Buf^IintCs  and  grounds....  5 

Claiii^. . . Id 

Dairy  22,35 

Econonio.  advisers . ,4 

Electrification,  rural...  8 

Fisheries.  "K. . 19 

Flood  contri^ . .29 

Fcrelpn  relat'^ons. .  .  . .  .6,17 

Fore  stry . .\ . 10,11 

Grains . a, . 3^ 


CONTENTS 

Insect  control# . I6 

Lands,  public . 15 

Limitations  statute . 21 

Loans,  farm... .  1 

Ma  ch  inc  ry ,  f  a.rn  . . 30 

Market  ing  . . 2, 42 

Minerals# . . . . 11 

Minimum  v/ages . 32 

Nominations#  . .  4 

Patent  . . . 25 

P  eanut  s#..#.. . 42 

Personnel . 9,13,  l4, 18, 40 


Property,  surplus. . Vf 

E.P.C . 

Pcclamation . .  .yf,  33 

Relief,  forolpn# . , .  .  .34 

Reorganization. . . . <. .18, 3I 

Reports .........  ya . 1C 

Re  s  earch .......  #^# .....2,15 

Sma,ll  husinessy. . . . 27 

Strategic  mo.^r ial s . 28 

Sugar .....  4l 

Veterans.  yA. . .  2 

Water  po^ution# . 2 

WildliM. . 12 


L-rains . . pD  er 

^  Hco,lth. . 7>^.9>26,38  Price  control#. .......  23,39 

HIGHLIGHTS:  Doth  Hou^s  agreed  to  conference  report  on  Cooley  .jf'jm-crodit  hill.  Sen- 
a,tc' passed  research^r^keting  hill;  agreed  to  modified  verson  of  ancnclncnt  on  State 
agencies  jurisdiction. ^^nate  passed  hill  to  provide  for  2'^additionnl  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  Agriculture.  \Sehate  confirmed  nominations  t©  Price  Decontrol  Doo.rd# 
Scna.te  passed  hill  to  authb^isc  site  acquisition  and  d^ign  of  Federal  buildings. 
Senate  passed  hill  'to  author^lje  heo.lth  progrom  for  G^ernnent  personnel#  Scimtc 
passed  hill  to  provide  basic  ^^horitj^  for  functicyfe  of  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Sen¬ 
ate  pressed  hill  to  proposed  Forl^n  Service.  Act  of  1946.  President  approved  hills: 

To  provide  for  future  peanut  quoth*  at'  least  ai.yAarge  as  1941  (July  26);  to  extend 
the  Sugar  Act  until  Dec.  3L,  19^7 

1,  COOLEY  FARI'i-CREDIT  BILL.  Both  Housed  degreed  to  the  conference  report  on  this, 
hill,  H,  R,  5991  (pp.  10518-23,  10p37-9)*^  This  hill  vdll  now  he  sent  to  the 


Y 


2,  RESE^CH;  MaRKETING.  Passed  with  amendments  H,  R.  6932,  the  Flannagan-Hope  hill 
‘(ppr  10514-5)  .  -tt-greed  to  a  modification  of  the  .amendment  on  State-agencies 
jurisdiction,  which  reads  as  follows:  "To  the  maxim\am  extent  practicable  mar¬ 
keting  research  work  done  hereunder  in  cooperation  with  the  States  shall  he  done 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  experiment  -stations;-  marketing,  edu¬ 
cational,  and  demons trational  work  done  hereunder  in  cooperation  with  the 
States  shall  he  done  in  cooperation  with  the  State  .agricultural  extension  serv¬ 
ice;  market  information,  inspection,  regulatory  work,  and  other  m.arketing  serv¬ 
ice  done  hereiinder  in  cooperation  with  the' State  agencies  shall  he.  done  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  State  departments  of  agriculture,  and  State  bureaus  and  de¬ 
partments."  Sen,  Russell,  Ga. ,  said  this  amendment  has  been  agreed  to  by  "all 
the  parties  in  interest,  including  the  House  author fe."  Except  for  this  provi¬ 
sion,  the  hill  as  passed  was  in  the  form  as  reported. 


3#  assistant  secretaries  of  aGRTCULTUREo  Passed  without  amendment  S#  1923,  to  pro- 
v^-de  for  2  additional  Assistant  Secretaries  (p.  10484),  A  similar  hil^has  been 
Reported  by  the  House  committee# 

/■ 

4.  NOMINATIONS#  Confirmed  the  nominations .of  Roy  L,  Thompson,  Daniel  W,  Bell, 
y  George  H,  Mead  to  the  Price  Decontrol  Board  (pp,  10533'“^)  • 

Received  the  nomination  of  Edwin  G#  Nourse  to  the  Council  of  Economic 


2- 


Advisers  (p.  1053^) • 


/ 


5,  ByiLDIEfGS.  Passed  as  reported  S,  24l2,  to  provide  for  site  acquisition  and  dV 
^gn  of  Pederal  buildings  (pp,  104S8-9),  One  of  the  amendments  eliminate s/the 


provisions  giving  PBA  control  over  furniture  and  rugs  and  Grovernment-bujy'aing 
cafeterias* 


/ 


6.  POEEIGST  service.  Passed  without  amendment  H,  R,  6907*  to  improve,  s^engthen, 
and  expand  the  Porcign  Service  (pp,  10485— 6)*  This  hill  will  now  sent  to 
the  President, 


7,  RECLAMATION,  passed  without  amendment  H,  R,  5654,  to  provide  ^sic  authority 
,  for. certain  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (pp,  10483-4), 


8,  rural  ELECTRIPICxi.Tt^iI,  Passed  without  amendment  S,  24o4,.  to  provide,  f. or  REA 
refinancing  of  certl^in  TVA  loans  to  municipalities  for  |?ural- electrification 
X^rojects  (p,  10493 ),\ 


9,  HEALTH;  PERSONNEL,  Pass'^  with  amendment  H,  R,  2716/  to  provide  for  ’health  pro/ 
grams  for  Government  employees  (pp,  10479-S0),  Agreed  to  an  amondrAont  hy  Son,' 
Downey,  Calif,,  to  provideH^or  collaboration  wi’l^*'  the  Public  Health  Service, 


10,  REPORTS,  Passed  without  amen^ent  H,  R,  2504,i  to  provide  for  discontinuance  of 
certain  reports,  including  thl^ones  on  forest  roads  and  trails,  large  aAA  pay¬ 
ments,  and  condition  of  work  ij^the  departments  (p,  10478).  This  bill  will 
now  be  sent  to  the  President, 


11,  EQRESTRY,  Passed  without  amendment  6298,  to  authorize  the  exchange  of 

mineral  rights  reserved  on  the  VesTgiV^is  watershed,  Ohio,  for  surface  rights  of 
equal  value  owned  by  the  U.  S,  in/6 the\  lands  that  do  not  drain  into  Vesuvius 
Lake  (p,  10487),  This  bill  will-'now  bo^sent  to  the  President, 


12,  WILDLIFE  conservation.  Passed' with  amendme^l^H.  R,  6097 »  to  amend  the  wildlife 
conservation  laws  in  several'  respects  (pp,  ^^93“4)* 


13,  PERSONNEL,  During  debate/on  another  bill.  Sen,  l^wncy,  Calif,,  proposed  an 

amendment  to  lift  the  ^10,000  ceiling  on  certain^ederal  salaries  to  {^12,500, 
but  after  discus sion,/''Sen,  Ferguson,  Mich,,  objec^d  to  the  amendment  (pp, 

10500-2) ,  \ 

14,  POLITICAL  aCTIVIT^IS.  Passed  with  araendment  H.  R.  l49^j  to  permit  political 

activities  of  Federal  employees  in  connection  with  mvini Realities  in  which 
they  reside  (p.'  1048l), 

Discuss.ed  and  passed  over  H,  R,  1118,  to  authorize  thi  'ivil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  to  decide  penalties  for  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act  ^p,  10481-2), 


15.  RESEARCH  .  LANDS,  The  Public  Lrnds  and  Sv.rveys  Committee  reported!^  thout  amend¬ 
ment  H»R.  6896,  te  grant  to  Miles  Mont.,  certain  land  in  C  ter  County 

(xDart  of  the  USDA  Livestock  Rpnf'^e  D:neriment  Station),  for  indus  i^.l  and  rec¬ 
reational  purposes  and  as  a  rause‘aj'.i  site  (S.Rept,  I9OO)  (p,  10474). 


16,  9LAIMS;  INSECT  CONTROL.  Pa  ssed  over  on  objection  of  Sen,  Tfft,  O..io, 

for  the  relief  of  certain  claimants  ulio  suffered  losses  and  sustained  d^ljjages; 
as  the  result  of  the  Government  campaign^for  the  eradication  of  the  Medit^raf 
ean  fruitfly  in  Fla.  (pp.  10477-8),  Sen.  Andrews,  Fla.,  explained  the  bill) 
and  gave  a  short  history  of  the  case  (up*  10477-8). 
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By  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
loneys  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
to  the  credit  of  the  District  of 
S  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
'  he  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
this  act. 

dment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  riding,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  ilc..  That  the  number  of 
judges  authorized  bjK^he  act  approved  April 
1,  1942  (66  Stat.  190,  D.  C.  Code,  title  II,  sec. 
762) ,  is  hereby  increased  from  10  to  13.  Ap¬ 
pointments  and  reappointments  in  the  case 
of  the  additional  judges  authorized  by  this 
act  shall  be  for  a  term  of  10  years  each. 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  said  act  of  April  1, 
1942,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words: 
“Each  judge,  when  appointed,  shall  take  the 
oath  prescribed  for  judges  of  couii^  of  the 
United  States.  No  person  other  thaAa  bona 
fide  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
maintaining  an  actual  place  of  abode  therein 
for  at  least  6  years  immediately  prlor'iito 
his  appointment,  or  who  shall  have  beem  a 
judge  of  one  of  the  courts  of  the  District  of^, 
Columbia,  shall  be  appointed  as  judge  of  the  ' 
municipal  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia : 
Provided,  however.  That  not  more  than  two 
nonresident  persons  may  be  appointed  and 
serve  as  judges  of  the  said  municipal  court 
at  any  one  time.  Further,  all  appointees 
shall  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  a  period  of  at  least  5  years  Immediately 
prior  to  their  appointment.  Service  during 
the  present  emergency  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  included  in  the 
computation  of  the  5-year  requirements 
herein  specified,”  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “Each  judge,  when  ap¬ 
pointed,  shall  take  the  oath  prescribed  for 
judges  of  courts  of  the  United  States:  Pro¬ 
vided,  however.  That  (a)  no  person  other 
than  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  maintaining  an  actual  place 
of  abode  therein  for  not  less  than  5  years 
immediately  prior  to  his  appointment,  or 
who  shall  have  been  a  judge  of  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  municipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia:  (b)  that  each  such 
appointee  (other  than  such  an  appointee  who 
shall  have  been  a  judge  of  one  of  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia)  shall  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  private  practice  of 
the  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a 
period  of  at  least  five  consecutive  years  im¬ 
mediately  prior  to  his  appointment,  and 
shall,  during  such  period,  have  maintained 
an  office  in  said  District  for  the  purpose  of 
such  practice  and  devoted  a  major  portion  of 
his  time  and  derived  the  principal  portion  of 
his  income  from  such  private  practice  of  the 
law:  and  service  during  the  present  emer¬ 
gency  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  included  in  the 'computation 
of  the  5-year  requirements  specified  here¬ 
in  and  in  clause  (a)  above;,,  (c)  that  of  the 
13  judges  herein  authorized  to  constitute 
the  judicial  appointees  of  the  said  court, 
not  more  than  two  persons  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  and  serve  as  judges  of  the  said 
municipal  court  at.  any  one  time  having 
either  of  the  following  qualifications:  (1)  A 
nonresident  person  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  in  the  State 
in  which  he  shdll  have  been  domiciled  for  a 
period  of  at  least  6  years  and  who  is  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  or  (2)  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the 
District^f  Columbia  for  at  least  5  years 
who  shall  have  been  employed  as  an  attorney 
in  tW  District  of  Columbia  in  the  Govern- 
merft  of  the  United  States  or  in  the  govern- 
njftit  of  the  District  of  Columbia:  and  in 
either  of  said  alternatives  a  person  appointed 


under  this  clause  shall  not  he  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  the  preceding  clauses  (a) 
and  (b)  hereof.” 

Sec.  3.  The  appropriations  In  the  act 
entitled  “An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
in  part  against  the  revenues  of  such  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1947,  and 
for  other  purposes”  (Public  Law  493,  79th 
Cong.,  ch.  544,  2d  sess.,  H.  R.  5990),  approved 
July  9,  1946,  for  the  mimlcipal  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  hereby  continued 
available  for  the  purposes  specified  therein, 
and  for  the  expenditures  authorized  by  this 
act.  And  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  not  otherwise  appro¬ 
priated,  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
three  additional  judges  of  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
prescribe  the  qualifications  of  the  judges 
of  such  court.” 

CONSERVATION  OP  FISHERY  RESOURCES 
OP  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER 

^le  bill  (S.  2318)  to  amend  the  act  of 
May^Ul-  1938,  for  the  conservation  of 
the  nShery  resources  of  the  Columbia 
River,  a%d  for  other  purposes,  was  con¬ 
sidered,  ^^ered  to  be  engrosjfed  for  a 
third  readW,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  f^ows: 

Be  it  enacteS%,etc.,  That  aectlon  2  of  the 
act  of  May  11,  l\8  (52  Stat.  345),  entitled 
“An  act  to  providftLfor  the  conservation  of 
the  fishery  resourceff^f .  the  Columbia  River, 
establishment,  opera^n,  and  maintenance 
of  one  or  more  statlohs\m  Oregon,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Idaho,  an,(f  for  ^e  conduct  of  nec¬ 
essary  investigations,  sur^ys,  stream  im¬ 
provements,  anrf  stock  openi^ions  for  these 
purposes,”  is  amended  by  delating  therefrom 
the  comma  ^ter  the  word  “coS^ruct”  as  it 
appears  th^eln  and  inserting  InTfeu  thereof 
the  word^^'and”  and  by  deleting  'toe  words 
“and  maintain.” 

Sec/ 2.  Section  3  of  said  act  is  hereby 
am^ded  to  read  as  follows : 

tin  carrying  out  the  authorizations  tod 
duties  Imposed  by  section  2  of  this  act.  tw 
/Becretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  t<^, 
utilize  the  facilities  and  services  of  the  agen-  ' 
cles  of  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Idaho  responsible  for  the  conservation  of 
the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  in  such  States, 
under  the  terms  of  agreements  entered  into 
between  the  United  States  and  these  States, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act  may  be  expended  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  on  and  the  improvement  of  lands 
not  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  appropriate  agen¬ 
cy  of  the  State  wherein  such  construction  or 
Improvement  is  to  be  carried  on  first  shall 
have  obtained  without  cost  to  the  United 
States  the  necessary  title  to,  interest  therein, 
rights-of-way  over,  or  licenses  covering  the 
use  of  such  lands.” 

REIMBURSEMENT  OP  STATES  FOR  TRAIN¬ 
ING  PROGRAMS  FOR  VETERANS 

The  bill  (S.  2477)  to  authorize  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Administration  to  reimburse  State 
and  local  agencies  for  expenses  incurred 
in  rendering  services  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  certain  training 
programs  for  veterans  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en¬ 


grossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  3  of  Public 
Law  No.  16,  Seventy-eighth  Congr^s,  as 
amended  by  section  401  of  the  Servicemen’s 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  is  amerided  by  in¬ 
serting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  Sentence  as 
follows:  “Any  such  appropriation  shall  also 
be  available  for  use  by  the  A^inlstrator  in 
reimbursing  State  and  local  ligencies  for  rea¬ 
sonable  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  (1)  ren¬ 
dering  necessary  services  4n  ascertaining  the 
qualifications  of  Indu^wial  establishments 
for  furnishing  on-the-job  training  to  vet¬ 
erans  under  the  previsions  of  part  VIII  of 
such  regulation,  aiid  in  the  supervision  of 
industrial  establishments  furnishing  such 
training,  or  (2)  furnishing,  at  the  request  of 
the  Administrator,  any  other  services  or  fa¬ 
cilities  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  prograrns  for  training  on  the  job  under 
such  provisions,  or  (3)  furnishing,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Administrator,  information  con¬ 
cerning  educational  opportunities  available 
in  schools  and  colleges.” 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  6  of  part  VIII  of  Veterans 
Regulation  No.  1  (a)  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“6.  While  enrolled  in  and  pursuing  a  course 
under  this  part,  such  person,  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Administrator,  shall  be  paid  a 
subsistence  allowance  of  $65  per  month,  if 
without  a  dependent  or  dependents,  or  $90 
per  month,  if  he  has  a  dependent  or  depend¬ 
ents,  including  regular  holidays  and  leave  not 
exceeding  30  days  lii'a  calendar  year.  Such 
person  attending  a  course  on  a  part-time 
basis,  and  such  person  receiving  compensa¬ 
tion  for  productive  labor  whether  performed 
as  part  of  their  apprentice  or  other  training 
on  the  job  at  Jnstitutions,  business,  or  other 
establishments,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  such  lesser  sums,  if  any,  as  sub¬ 
sistence  or  dependency  allowances,  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Administrator:  Provided, 
That  in  no  event  shall  the  rate  of  such  al¬ 
lowance  plus  the  compensation  received  ex¬ 
ceed  $175  per  month  for  a  veteran  without 
a  dependent  or  $200  per  month  if  he  has  a 
dependent  or  dependents.” 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  11  of  part  VIII  of  Vet¬ 
erans  Regulation  No.  1  (a)  is  hereby 

amended,  to  read  as  follows: 

“11.  (a)  As  used  in  this  part,  the  term 
‘educational  or  training  Institutions’  shall 
Include  all  public  or  private  elementary,  sec¬ 
ondary,  and  other  schools  furnishing  educa¬ 
tion  for  adults,  business  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  scientific  and  technical  Institutions, 
/colleges,  vocational  schools,  junior  colleges, 
^^achers  colleges,  normal  schools,  profes- 
Smal  schools,  universities,  and  other  educa- 
tlo^l  Intitutlons,  and  shall  also  include 
busi^ss  or  other  establishments  providing' 
apprefttice  or  other  training  on  the  job,  in- 
cludin^ljiose  under  the  supervision  of  an  ap¬ 
proved  college  or  university  or  any  State  de¬ 
partment  Off  education,  or  any  State  appren¬ 
ticeship  agenpy  or  State  board  of  vocational 
education,  or  apy  State  apprenticeship  coun¬ 
cil  or  the  Federt^  Apprentice  Training  Serv¬ 
ice  established  fa  accordance  with  Public 
Law  No.  308,  Seve'i^y-fifth  Congress,  or  any 
agency  in  the  execri^e  branch  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  autlf^ized  under  other  laws 
to  supervise  such  training. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  part  the  term  ‘Other 
training  on  the  job’  shall  Include  courses 
offered  by  establishments  £i)|proved  by  the 
appropriate  agency  of  the  S^te  or  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  whenever  such  courses  of  train¬ 
ing  on  the  job  are  furnished  iiAaccordance 
with  the  following  provisions:  "V, 

“1.  Any  establishment  desiring  to  under¬ 
take  an  on-the-job  training  program  will  be 
required  to  submit  to  the  appropriate '-State 
approving  agency  a  written  application  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  course  of  training  for  each 
job  for  which  a  veteran  is  to  be  trained. 
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The  written  application  covering  the  train- 
Ing  program  will  include  the  following ; 

“a.  Title  and  description  of  the  specific 
Job  objective  for  which  the  veteran  Is  to  he 
trained. 

"b.  Length  of  the  training  period. 

"c.  Schedule  listing  various  operations /for 
major  kinds  of  work  or  tasks  to  be  leaded 
and  showing,  for  each,  job  operation^  or 
work,  tasks  to  be  performed,  and  the  ap¬ 
proximate  length  of  time  to  be  spent  ovi  each 
operation  or  task. 

“d.  Wage  or  salary  to  be  paid  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  training  program,  a,t  each 
successive  step  in  the  program,  and,  at  the 
completion  of  training.  ; 

“e.  Entrance  wage  or  salary  paid  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  to  employees  already  trained  In 
the  kind  of  Work  for  which  the  veteran  is  to 
be  trained. 

“f.  Number  of  hours  of  supple^hental  in¬ 
structions  required.  j 

“2.  The  appropriate  approving'  agency  of 
the  State  or  the  Administrator  iay  approve 
the  application  of  the  establlsllment  when 
such  establishment  is  found  uppn  investiga¬ 
tion  to  have  met  or  made  provision  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  following  criteria: 

“a.  The  training  content  ot  the  program 
Is  adequate  to  qualify  the  Veteran  for  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  job  for  wh'ich  he  Is  to  be 
trained. 

“b.  There  is  reasonable  certainty  that  the 
Job  for  which  the  veteran /is  to  be  trained 
will  be  available  to  him  gt  the  end  of  the 
training  period. 

“c.  The  job  is  one  in  >which  progression 
and  appointment  to  the  next  higher  classi¬ 
fication  are  based  Upon  sljills  learned  through 
organized  training  on  the  job  and  not  on 
such  factors  as  length  qf  service  and  normal 
turn-over. 

“d.  The  wages  to  ha  paid  the  veteran  for 
each  successive  perlo^  of  training  are  not 
less  than  those  custonJiarlly  paid  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  the  copdmunity  to  a  learner  in 
the  same  job  and  w^d  is  not  a  veteran  and 
are  in  conformity  jfith  State  and  Federal 
laws  and  applicable'  bargaining  agreements. 

“e.  The  job  custjjmarUy  requires  a  period 
of  training  of  not*'  less  than  3  months  and 
not  more  than  2  ^ears  of  full-time  training. 

“f.  The  length  (Jf  the  training  period  is  no 
longer  than  that  Customarily  required  by  the 
establishment  a^d  other  establishments  in 
the  community  to  provide  the  trainee  with 
required  skills,  arrange  for  the  acquiring  of 
Job  knowledge,-  technical  ibformation,  and 
other  facts  which  the  trainee  will  need  to 
learn  in  order,'  to  become  coitopetent  on  the 
Job  for  which  he  is  being  trained. 

“g.  Provision  is  made  for  related  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  individual  veteran  who  may 
need  it. 

"h.  There* is  in  the  establishment  adequate 
space,  equipment,  instructional  material  and 
Instructor  .personnel  to  provide  satisfactory 
training  on  the  job. 

“1.  Adequate  records  are  kept  tfi  show  the 
progress  made  by  the  veteran  toward  his  job 
objective;  and  a  periodic  report  showing  the 
conduct;  and  progress  made  in  the  course  of 
training  on  the  job  will  be  provided  for  the 
■Veterans’  Administration. 

“j.  AJipropriate  credit  is  given  the  veteran 
for  previous  job  experience,  whether  in  the 
military  service  or  elsewhere,  his  beginning 
wage  iad  usted  to  the  level  to  which  such  a 
credit  advances  him  and  his  training  period 
shortened  accordingly.  No  course  of  train¬ 
ing  will  be  considered  bona  fide  if  given  to  a 
vet*ran  who  is  already  qualified  by  training 
and  experience  for  the  job  objective. 

,“k.  A  copy  of  the  training  program  as  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  State  agency  is  provided  to 
the  veteran  and  to  the  Veterans’  Adminis¬ 
tration  by  the  employer. 

/  "1.  Upon  completion  of  the  training  the 
veteran  is  given  a  certificate  by  the  employ- 
.  er  indicating  the  length  and  type  of  training 
/  provided  and  that  the  veteran  has  completed 


the  course  of  training  on  the  Job  satis^c- 
torily.  • 

"3.  The  Veterans’  Administration  id  not 
Authorized  to  award  the  benefits  uiufer  this 
pa^t,  if  it  is  found  by  the  Administyttor  that 
the'course  of  apprentice  training  or  other 
training  on  the  Job  fails  to  meet.ime  require¬ 
ments  of  this  paragraph.” 

COINAGE  OF  50-CENT  PIECES  IN  COM¬ 
MEMORATION  OF  ’THE  ^UNDRED’TH  AN¬ 
NIVERSARY  OF  ADN^feSION  OF  IOWA 

INTO  THE  tYjriON  / 

The  bill  (H.  iV,  2^7)  to  authorize  the 
coinage  of  50-ceftt'  pieces  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  on^Ymdredth  anniversary 
of  the  admissigft  of  Kwa  into  the  Union 
as  a  State,  wais  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  readii^  read  theXthird  time,  and 
passed.  \ 

INTERNAaflONAL  COLLABORl^ION  WITH 
gESPECT  TO  METEORO^GY 

Tlye'  bill  (H.  R.  6030)  to  an\end  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  as  'apiend- 
ed.’so  as  to  improve  international  collab¬ 
oration  with  respect  to  meteorology,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  readihg, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

MARKE’TING  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
AGRICUL’TURAL  PRODUCTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.  R.  6932)  to  provide  for  further 
research  into  basic  laws  and  principles 
relating  to  agriculture  and  to  improve 
and  facilitate  the  marketing  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  agricultural  products  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
came  over  from  the  House  some  2  or  3 
weeks  ago.  It  is  a  result  of  2  or  3  years’ 
work  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  un¬ 
dertakes  to  merge  two  bills,  one  of  which 
has  been  known  commonly  as  the  Flan- 
nagan  bill,  providing  for  research  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  agricultural  crops,  and  a  bill 
known  as  the  Hope-Andresen  bill,  which' 
provides  for  research  into  marketing  and 
into  the  best  ways  of  handling  agricul¬ 
ture  commodities. 

Mr.  President,'  the  pending  bill  is  of 
tremendous  importance  to  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States.  While  there  has  been 
disagreement  as  to  details,  all  the  farm 
organizations  have  strongly  supported, 
the  general  principles  enunciated  in  the 
measure. 

We  must  realize  that  for  several  years 
the  farmers  have  tremendously  increased 
the  production  of  food  and  fiber.  It  is 
estimated  that  today  there  are  3,000,000 
more  people  living  on  the  farms,  who  are 
necessary  to  be  there  in  order  to  produce 
the  food  and  fiber  necessary  to  maintain 
life  in  this  country.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  greater  research  be 
made  into  the  utilization  of  agricultural 
commodities,  and  into  the  methods  of 
their  marketing  and  preservation. 

There  is  another  reason  why  it  is  most 
important  that  the  bill  be'  enacted  at 
this  session  of  the  Congress.  Most  of 
the  funds  must  be  matched  by  the  sev¬ 
eral  States.  The  State  legislatures  of 
43  States  •will  convene  next  January,  and 
unless  they  are  apprised  of  the  fact  that 


it  is  necessary  for  them  to  match  under 
the  terms  of  the  pending  bill,  it  will  be 
3  years  before  we  will  be  enabled  to 
embark  on  this  most  important  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
title  I  of  the  bill  expands  and  broadens 
the  scope  of  research  that  is  already  au¬ 
thorized  by  law.  It  provides  for  an  ini¬ 
tial  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  a  year. 

Furthermore,  in  title  I  there  is  an  au¬ 
thorization  of  appropriation  of  $3,000,000 
for  the  first  year,  with  authority  to  in¬ 
crease  it  thereafter,  to  carry  on  further 
research  in  the  utilization  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  in  order  that  new  uses 
may  be  developed  for  those  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  therefore  preserve  the  farmer’s 
market. 

Title  Tl  authorizes  an  initial  appro¬ 
priation,  with  authority  to  increase  it 
thereafter,  of  $2,500,000  a  year  for  the 
purposes  of  investigation  and  research 
into  the  distribution  and  marketing  of 
agricultural  products. 

Up  until  now,  Mr.  President,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  has  never  engaged  in 
research  into  the  marketing  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  crops,  and  I  regard  this  as 
being  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  bill. 

I  certainly  hope  that  there  will  be  no 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill.  As  I  stated,  there  was  some  dis¬ 
agreement  between  some  of  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  legislation  as  to  how  clearly 
the  bill  should  define  the  cooperating 
agencies  within  the  several  States  set  up 
to  carry  on  this  work. 

The  Senate  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  which  undertook  to  define 
this  work.  Since  then  all  the  parties  in 
interest,  including  the  House  authors  of 
the  bill,  have  gotten  together  and  agreed 
upon  substitute  language.  I  know  of  no 
opposition  anywhere  to  the  bill  if  the 
substitute  for  the  language  of  the  Senate 
committee  be  adopted. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  us  where  the  amendment  comes  in 
and  what  the  effect  of  it  is? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  comes  in  on  page 
15  of  the  bill  and  would  be  a  substitute 
for  the  language  of  the  committee 
amendment  beginning  in  line  23.  The 
amendment  has  the  effect  of  eliminating 
the  so-called  veto  power  in  the  agencies 
of  State  governments  as  to  where  the 
work  shall  be  done.  The  amendment 
reads  as  follows : 

To  the  maximum  extent  practicable  mar¬ 
keting-research  work  done  hereunder  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  States  shail  be  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations:  marketing,  educational, 
and  demonstratlonal  work  done  hereunder  in 
cooperation  with  the  States  shall  be  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion  service:  market  Information,  inspection, 
regulatory  work,  and  other  marketing  service 
done  hereunder  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
agencies  shall  be  done  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  departments  of  agriculture  and 
State  bureaus  and  departments. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  this  bill  in  any  way 
extend  the  power  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Commodity  Credit 
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Corporation  to  buy  and  sell,  or  is  It 
strictly  confined  to  research? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  does  not  in  any  wise 
extend  the  power  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  any  of  its  subdivisions. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Either  to  buy  or  sell  or 
regulate  production? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  does  not  to  the 
silghtest  degree  make  any  such  pro¬ 
vision.  It  provides  wholly  for  research.' 

Mr.  TAFT.  There  are  a  couple  of  very 
general  statements  contained  in  the  bill 
which  I  had  not  read  with  care,  so  I 
could  not  judge  whether  the  language 
was  sufficiently  broad  to  cover  other  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  strictly  a  re¬ 
search  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R. 
6932)  to  provide  for  further  research  into 
basic  laws  and  principles  relating  to  ag¬ 
riculture  and  to  improve  and  facilitate 
the  marketing  and  distribution  o^  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  which  had  been  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  with  amendments. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
committee  amendment  on  page  15,  be¬ 
ginning  in  line  23  and  ending  on  page 
16  in  line  17,  which  I  should  like  to  have 
acted  upon  before  the  committee  amend¬ 
ments  are  considered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  In  title  II,  on  page 
15,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  in  line  23, 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following ; 

To  the  maximum  extent  practicable  mar¬ 
keting  research  work  done  hereunder  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  States  shall  be  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations;  marketing,  educational, 
and  demonstrational  work  done  hereunder  in 
cooperation  with  the  States  shall  be  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  ex¬ 
tension  service;  market  Information,  inspec¬ 
tion,  regulatory  work,  and  other  marketing 
service  done  hereunder  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  agencies  shall  be  done  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  State  departments  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  State  bureaus  and  departments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by -the  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  other  committee  amend¬ 
ments  to  be  acted  upon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  other  amendments 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry. 

The  first  amendment  was  in  title  I,  on 
page  2,  line  10,  before  the  word  “em¬ 
ployment”,  to  strike  out  “full”  and  insert 
“maximum.” 

Tne  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  13, 
line  15,  after  the  figure  “9”,  to  strike  out 
“(a)”  and  insert  “(b).” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  17, 
line  19,  after  the  word  “new”,  to  insert 
“or  expanded”;  in  line  19,  after  the  word 
“markets”,  to  insert  “(domestic  and  for¬ 
eign)”,  and  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  “new”,  to  insert  “and  expanded”; 
in  line  22,  after  the  word  “and”,  to  strike 
out  “elsewhere”  and  insert  “abroad.” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  21, 
line  18,  after  the  word  “cooperative”,  to 
strike  out  “research”,  and  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  “marketing”,  to  in¬ 
sert  “service  and  in  marketing  research”; 
on  page  22,  line  2,  after  the  word  “mar¬ 
keting”,  to  insert  “services  and  for  mar¬ 
keting”;  in  line  5,  after  the  word  “spe¬ 
cific”,  to  strike  out  “research”;  in  line  11, 
after  the  word  “cooperative”,  to  strike  out 
the  word  “research.” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  25, 
line  12,  after  the  word  “products”,  to  in¬ 
sert  “fish  and  shell  fish,”. 

The  amendment  w’as  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  in  title  III, 
on  page  26,  line  22,  after  the  word  “pro¬ 
gram”,  to  strike  out: 

The  membership  of  such  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  shall  consist  of  the  following :  One  person 
from  each  of  the  general  national  farm  or¬ 
ganizations;  one  person  from  the  National 
Association  of  Commissioners,  Secretaries, 
and  Directors  of  Agriculture;  one  person 
from  the  National  Association  of  Marketing 
Officials;  one  person  to  represent  State  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations;  one  person  to 
represent  State  extension  services,  to  be  se¬ 
lected  by  the  groups  which  each  is  to  repre¬ 
sent.  For  each  of  the  following  commodity 
groups:  Fruits,  vegetables,  and  nuts;  live¬ 
stock  and  wool;  grains;  cotton;  tobacco;  dairy 
products;  forest  products;  and  poultry  and 
poultry  products;  the  Secretary  shall  appoint 
two  persons  to  represent  producers,  one  per¬ 
son  to  represent  distributors,  and  one  per¬ 
son  to  represent  processors.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  appoint  two  persons  to  represent 
retailers.  In  the  selection  of  such  members, 
due  consideration  shall  be  given  to  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  groups  to  be  represented, 
and  the  representatives  of  producers  shall 
be  so  selected  as  to  afford  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciations  of  producers  with  adequate  repre¬ 
sentation.  One  representative  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  to  be  selected  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  one  representa¬ 
tive  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion,  to  be  designated  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  and  such  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  designate  shall  be  ex 
officio  members. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  28, 
line  2,  after  the  word  “designate”,  to 
strike  out  “The  committee  shall  meet  at 
least  once  each  year  at  the  call  of  the 
chairman  or  of  the  executive  committee. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  such 
advisory  committee  and  to  increase  its 
effectiveness,  an  executive  committee” 
and  insert  “The  committee  shall  con¬ 
sist”;  in  line  8,  page  29,  after  the  word 
"organizations”,  to  strike  out  the  comma 
and  “shall  be  created  by  and  from  the 
membership  of  such  advisory  commit¬ 
tee”;  in  line  9,  after  the  word  “The”,  to 
strike  out  “executive”;  in  line  11,  after 


the  words  “members  of”,  to  strike  out 
“such  advisory  or  executive  committee” 
and  insert  “the  committee”;  in  line  14, 
after  the  words  “than  the”,  to  strike  out 
“ex  officio  members”  and  insert  “chair¬ 
man.” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6932)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  FIRST  WAR  POWERS  ACT 

Should  like  at  this  time  to  refer  back' 
to  Calendar  No.  1875,  Senate  bill  2378. 

I  think  we  could  pass  the  bill  if  the  Sen¬ 
ate  were  to  agree  to  certain  amendments 
to  a  similar  House  bill  and  pass  that  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
bill  6893,  which  is  No.  1892  on  the  7al- 
endal’  and  is  similar  to  the  Senate'  bill. 

Thdi  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Ther4,  being  no  objection,  the/ Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R.  6890) 
to  amend. the  First  War  Powers  Act,  1941. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  of¬ 
fer  the  following  amendments,  and  ask 
for  their  adoption:  / 

On  page  2,  line  13,  after/the  article 
“a”  to  insert':  “suit  or.”  / 

On  page  line  24,  aftejr  the  article 
“a”  to  insert  Vsuit  or.”  / 

On  page  4,  line  25,  afterAhe  word  “re¬ 
turn”,  to  strikd  out  “or  for  just  compen¬ 
sation.”  t 

And  on  page  M,  line  13,  after  the  word 
“thereof”  to  strike  out  ‘fcr  for  just  com- 
l>ensation  in  resect  tl^ereof.” 

The  president  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agieei/ig  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  offered  by  thfe  ^nator  from  Michi¬ 
gan. 

The  amendments  mere  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr./ President,  objection 
was  made  originally  to  consideration  of 
the  Senate  bill.  I  walit  to  be  sure  that 
the  amendments  Itake  care  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Under  tjie  measure  as  now 
amended  an  alkn  could  bring  no  suit 
whatever,  even/ though  he  were  not  an 
enemy  alien,  but  were  a  r^ident  of  Great 
Britain,  for  example? 
u  Mr.  FERGUSON.  That  section  has 
,Tjeen  stricken  out.  \ 

]'  Mr.  TAFT.  That  sectio'h  has  been 
stricken  out  entirely? 

.  Mr.  FERGUSON.  Yes. 

■  The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 

•question  is  on  the  engrossm^t  of  the 
;  amendments  and  the  third  reat^g  of  the 
;bill.  • 

I  The  amendments  were  orderW  to  be 
■engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read|a  third 

■  Thq  bill  (H.  R.  6890)  was  read  thk  thii’d 

itime  and  passed.  \ 

i  The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
iput  .objection.  Senate  bill  2378  wifi  be 
'indefinitely  postposed.  \ 

I  /  CONSTRUCTION  OP  NEW  SCHOOL  \ 
BUILDING  IN  HUNTER,  WIS. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6141)  to  provide  fundp 
|or  cooperation  with  the  school  board  of 
unter  School  District  for  the  construe-. 
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tion  and  equipment  of  a  new  school  build¬ 
ing  in  the  town  of  Hunter,  Sawyer  Coun¬ 
ty,  Wis.,  to  be  available  to  both  Indian 
arid  kon-Indian  children,  was  consid¬ 
ered.  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

SALE  OF  LAND  BELONGING  TO  ALICE 
SCOTT  WHITE 

The  bill  (Hi  it.  4114)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  thla  Interior  to  sell  certain 
land  of  Alice  ScOtt  White  on  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservatio'h,  Mont.,  was  con¬ 
sidered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  pd§sed. 

FINANCIAL  AID  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE 
PHILIPPINE^,. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.^’Res.  181)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  tHife  Treasury 
to  render  financial  aid  to  the'-Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  and  for  otliv  pur¬ 
poses,  was  announced  as  next  in  prder. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  this  joint  resolution  be  indefini^ly 
postponed,  since  the  principle  is  eifir 
bodied  in  a  House  amendment  to  Senat^., 
Joint  Resolution  156,  which  has  now  been 
returned  to  the  Senate  with  House 
amendments.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  postpone  indefinitely 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  181. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

EXTENSION  OP  RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE  CORPORATION 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  which  are  set  forth  the 
House  amendments  to  Senate  Joint  Res¬ 
olution  156. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  joint  resolution 
(S.  J.  Res.  156)  which  were  on  page  1, 
line  7,  to  strike  out  “1952”  and  Insert 
“1947”:  on  page  2,  line  1,  to  strike  out 
“1952”  and  insert  “1947”;  on  page  2,  line 
7,  to  strike  out  “1949”  and  insert  “1947”; 
on  page  2,  after  line  7,  to  insert: 

Sec.  2.  To  furnish  a  market  for  loans  guar¬ 
anteed  or  insured  under  the  provisions  of  the  , 
Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  aa- 
amended,  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  authorized,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  in  such  manner  as  it  may  de¬ 
termine,  to  purchase  directly  or  through  a 
subsidiary,  loans  so  guaranteed  or  jnsured. 

On  page  2,  after  line  7,  to  insert: 

Sec.  3.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  is  hereby  authorized  to  lend  or  ex¬ 
tend  credit  to  the  Government  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  the  Philippines  in  an  amount  or 
amounts  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $75,- 
000,000  at  such  time  or  times  before  July  1, 
1947,  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
after  consultation  with  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Finance  Problems  shall  deem  to  be  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  financial  position  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines: 
Provided,  That  the  rate  of  Interest  to  be 
charged  in  connection  with  any  loan  or  ex¬ 
tension  of  credit  made  pursuant  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  less  than  2  percent  per 
annunj-. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  156,  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  June  29,  1946,  was  a  simple 


extension  of  the  life  and  lending  powers 
of  the  RFC,  to  June  30,  1952,  and  June 
30,  1949,  respectively.  The  House 

amendments.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  have  the 
effect  of  extending  the  life  and  lending 
powers  only  to  June  30,  1947. 

House  amendjnent  No.  4  authorizes  the 
RFC  to  purchase,  directly  or  through  a 
subsidiary,  loans  guaranteed  or  insured 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Servicemen’s 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944  as  amended — 
the  so-called  GI  bill  of  rights. 

House  amendment  No.  5  inserts  a  new 
section  authorizing  a  credit  up  to  $75,- 
000,000  to  the  Philippine  Republic  by  the 
RFC,  at  interest  rates  not  less  than  2 
percent  per  year.  This  is  substantially 
the  provision  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu¬ 
tion  181  already  reported  by  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  Senate  reso¬ 
lution  authorizes  the  credit  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  whereas  the  House  amendment 
gives  this  authority  to  the  RFC. 

I  move  to  concur  in  the  House  amend¬ 
ments. 

Y  Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
Wll  the  Senator  yield? 

Vr.  WAGNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  As  pointed  out  by 
the  able  Senator  from  New  York,  the 
measure  on  the  Senate  Calendar,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  181,  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  lend  up  to 
$75,000,000  to  the  Philippine  Republic. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  The  change  made 
in  the  House  authorizes  the  RPC  to  make 
the  loan  up  to  $75,000,000. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  That  amendment  was 
made  in  the  House.  The  Philippine  Re¬ 
public  is  in  great  financial  difficulty,  and 
needs  the  $75,000,000  loan.  If  we  do  not 
agree  to  this  amendment,  find  the  matter 
has  to  go  back  to  the  House,  the  chances 
are  that  we  will  get  no  bill. 

Mr.  B^IVERCOMB.  It  seems  to  me 
better  ,to  provide  a  loan  by  the  RPC  than 
a  loan  under  the  terms  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  The  amendment  '^as 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  cart- 
not  tell  the  Senator  why  it  was  done,  but 
it  was  done,  and  it  is  before  us. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  In  either  case  the  Inter¬ 
national  Advisory  Council,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  head  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  must  be  con¬ 
sulted.  I  see  no  difference  between  the 
two  proposals,  except  that  the  RPC 
would  make  the  loan  instead  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury.  That  is  probably 
better. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  There  was  no  explan¬ 
ation  given  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
However,  the  loan  is  needed  very  badly. 
That  is  why  I  move  that  the  Senate  con¬ 
cur  in  the  House  amendment. 

Mr.  LAPOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  hope  the  motion  will  prevail, 
because  the  situation  confronting  the 
Philippine  Government  is  desperate,  and 
action  should  be  had  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment.  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
objection  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  make  the  observation  that 
if  we  are  to  provide  for  a  loan  to  the 
Philippines  I  believe  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  made  in  the  House,  provid^g  that 
the  loan  be  made  through  the  RPC,  is 
preferable  to  the  terms  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution,  making  the^loan  out  of 
the  Treasury  upon  such  Cerms  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasur/’may  prescribe. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  loan  had  better 
be  made  by  the  RFC, father  than  out  of 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Tl«re  is  one  other  thing 
that  should  be  lyited  in  agreeing  to  the 
House  amendment  and  that  is  that  we 
are  extending,,,ttie  life  of  the  RFC  only  to 
1947,  instea^^of  1952,  as  the  Senate  pro¬ 
vided.  I  have  no  objection  to  that,  but 
it  is  an  important  change. 

The  ^Resident  pro  tempore.  The 
questieh  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  J?fenator  from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

TIME  LIMIT  ON  INSTITUTION  OF  CERTAIN 
ACnONS 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader  and  also  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Wherry],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revert  to  House 
bill  2788,  Calendar  1424,  a  bill  to  limit  the 
time  during  which  certain  actions  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  may  be 
brought.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  has  a  suggestion  for  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  might  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  if  recurrence  to  this  measure  will 
occasion  very  long  discussion? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  do  not  believe  so. 
If  it  did,  I  would  not  insist  upon  it, 

Mr.  GEORGE.  There  are  some  very 
important  measures  at  the  end  of  the 
calendar,  and  I  have  been  patiently  al¬ 
lowing  recurrence  to  various  orders  on 
the  calendar. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  was  passed  over  at  my  request  a 
while  ago,  because  I  had  not  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  look  into  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  have  now  ex¬ 
amined  it,  and  I  have  also  consulted  other 
Senators.  If  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
Will  modify  his  amendment  by  striking 
out  .“two”  and  inserting  “three”  in  each 
instSHjce,  so  as  to  make  the  period  of  the 
statut*.  of  limitations  3  years  instead  of 
2, 1  shakhave  no  objection  to  the  passage 
of  the  b^ 

Mr.  McCi^RAN.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  satisfactdty  so  far  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Judicial^  Committee  is  concerned. 

Mr.  PERGuSUJN.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senate'will  adopt  the  substi¬ 
tute,  because  if  vm.must  wait  until  the 
next  session  the  perib^  will  be  practically 
3  years  anyway,  so  we  Ti^ad  better  pass  the 
bill  today  providing  a  rieriod  of  3  years, 
rather  than  wait  and  pa^the  bill  at  the 
next  session. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  I  en. 
tirely  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  just  said.  I  am  in  favor 
of  adopting  the  compromise  suggestion, 
making  the  period  3  years,  and  taking 
some  action  on  the  bill  now. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  coriCT^red’in  Senate  rmendments  to  Flannagar^ope  research-marketing 
bill.  House  concurredSjm  Senate  amendment  to  bill  author:y!ang  health  mrograxis  for 
Federal  enxoloyees.  Housfepa.ssed  su]ox)lDmontal  axr^roxDria-tion  bill;  rej cc'tccl  Voorhis 
anonebment  to  provide  $5» 0^*000  more  for  school-lunch  p^^g-ran.  Sena,te  ;DO.sscd  bill  to 
direct  appointment  of  a  commissioner  in  Troa.s\iry  to  sortie  Mediterranean  fruitfly 
claims.  Senate  confirmed  noiV^tions-  of  Heyscrlingy^lark,  ,and  Nourse  to  be  Econom¬ 
ic  Advisers,  President  approve^  bill  to  x^^ovide  f o^liquidation  of  lura.l— rcha.bilita- 
tion  pro.jects.  ^ 


HOUSE 


1.  RESEARCH;  iviARKETING.  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendments  to  H,  R.  ‘6932 »  the 

Flannagan-Hope  bill  (pp.  IO63O-I),  This  bill  will'  now  be  sent  to  the  President, 
As  finally  passed,  this  bill  prsvides  additional  authorizations  as  follows: 
Payments  to  States,  etc, ,  for  research: 

$2,500,000  for  1947;  $5,000,000  for  1948;  $10,000,000  for  1949,  $15,000,000 
for  I95O;  $20,000,000  for  1951;  unlimited  authorization  thereafter. 
Distribution:  20fo  equally  to  each  State,  etc’,  ;  at  least  26/0  on  basis  of 

rural  population;  at  least  26/5  on  basis  of  farm  population;  not  over  25^ 
for  regional  problems;  3/'°  loi"  administrative  e3q)erses. 

Authorization  tf^  the  Department  for  utilization  research: 

$3,000,000  for  1947;  $6,000,000  for  1948;  $9,000,000  for  1949;  $12,000,000 
for  I95O;  $15,000,000  for  I95I;  unlimite'd  authorization  thereafter. 

These  authorizations  provide  authority  to  contract  with  private  agencies. 
Cooperative  research  with  the  State  experiment  stations  and  other  agencies; 
$1,500,000  for  1947;.  $3,000,000  for  1948;  $4,500,000  for  1949;  $6,000,000 
for  1950 ;  unlimited  authorization  thereaftero 
The  Department  could  use  not  over  yjj  of  these  funds  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses. 

Authorization  to  the  Department  for  marketing  research  and  service,  with  per¬ 
mission  to  work  through  States: 

$2,500,000  for  1947;  $5,000,000  for  1948;  $10,000,000  for  1949;  $15,000,000 
for  1950 ;  $20,000,000  for  1951;  unlimited  authorization  thereafter. 


^^^RBRSOFNEL ;  HEALTH, 


_ _ _ _ _  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  H,  R.  2716,  whihh 

authorizes  departments  and  agencies  (including  corporations),  within  the  Hamits 
of  appropriations  made  available  therefor,  to  establish  by  contract  or  oth^- 
wise  health-service  programs  for  their  employees;  prohibits  such  programs 
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until  the  Public  Health  Service  recommendations  have  been  considered^  limit ^  - 
the  programs  to  localities  of  sufficient  size;  and  limits  services  to  (l)  / 
’treatments  of  on-the-job  illness  and  emergency  dental  conditions,  (2)  prc^imploy^ 
mepit  and  other  examinations,  (3)  referrals  to  private  doctors,  and  (4)  pteven-  : 
ti^  programs.  This  bill  vdll  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  (p,  IOG29X  i 


3,  MIl'IERAihS,  Agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolution,  already  passed  by  the  ^enate,  to  j 

correct'.S,  I236,  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  so  as  to  encourage  developmen' 
of  oil  an^  gas  on  the  public  domain  (pp.  10629~30)*  i'bis  bill  w^l  now  be  sent 
to  the  President,  ’  '  /  ,  ,  . 

\  •  ’  '  / 

4,  APPPOPHIATIOh^  Passed  without  amendment  H,  J,  Res,  390*  th^first  supplementar 

appropriation  tVj^ll  fcr  1947,  which  includes  items  for  OPA,  ^ice  Decontrol  ■' 
Board,  and  enlisli^od  men’s  terminal  leave  Cpp,  IO6 15-24),  ^ 

Re jected,  ■  57’^6,  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Yoorhis,  Cal^, ,  to  provide 
$5,000,000  for  the  ^^hoo  1-lunch  program  for  1947  Cp.  lQol9), 

The  general  fai^situation  WaS  discussed  (pp,  10^1-3)* 

5,  LIMITATIOHS  STATUTE,  Hobbs,  Ala,,  asked  for  o^/currence  in  the  Senate  ( 

amendment  to  H*  R,  27^8,  \q  limit  the  time,  during /which  certain  actions  under 
U,  S,  laws  may  be  brought ,\but  several  members  objected  (pp,  1062S-9)« 


/ 


0,  FISHERIES,  Passed  without  amentoent  S,  2312,^0  conserve  fishery  resources  of 
the  Columbia  River  (p,  10632),\This  bill  now  be  sent  to  the  President, 


7,  POLITICAL  activities.  Concurred  i^^the  S^ate  amendment  to  H,  R,  l497»  to  permi' 
such  activities  by  Federal  employe^^in^/connection  with  municipalities  in  vhich 
they  reside  (p,  IO628),  This  bill  wx^  now  be  sent  to  the  President, 


i,  GOEGRESSIOilAL  PHONE  CALLS,  Rep,  Rajn^y,  ^io,  criticized  the  way  ’’bureaucrats'.’ 
handle  telephone  calls  (p,  10635)*'’' 


3,  HOUSING,  Rep,  Rowan,  Ill,,  spok^  in  favor  orS^,  1592,  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taf t 
housing  bill  (p.  IO635), 


LO,  ECONOMY,  Rep.  Dirksen,  Ill,',  commended  the  prov^ion  of  S,  2177»  the  congress 
ional  reorganization  bi  Iji,  which  provides  for  exptoditure  analyses  by  GAO  (p, 

10612},  \ 

Rep,  Rich,  Pa,,  spoke  in  favor  of  economy  in  eXenditures  (p,  IO6O8), 


.  ( 


LI,  FAEUVI  MCHINERY.  Rep,  Hoffman,  Mich,,  said  additional  s^el  should  be  allocated 
for  farm-machinery  production  (p,  106l2), 


.2,  PERSONllEL  CEILI^pds,  Rep,  Rees,  Kans,  ,  charged  that  some  aggies  are  violating 
the  personneV'Ceiling  requirements  (p,  106l3)* 


13,  patents.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H,  R,  5223 »  to  extend  the  time  for 
filing  applications  for  patents,  etc,  (p,  10624),  Senate  has  not^ct  acted  oa 
conference  report. 


'.4,  TEBMINAL  LEAVE,  Received  the  conference  report  on  H,  R,  4051,  to  provide 
tei^inal-leave  benefits  for  enlisted  personnel  (pp,  IO6O8-II), 


/ 


SENATE 


5/^  CLAIMS;  INSECT  COIITROL.  Passed  ’.dtliout  amendment  S,  1250,  to  direct  the  Sccr^ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  to  appoint  a.  commissioner  to  investigate  and  certify  for 


1946 
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to  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act,  1935. 

Nfd)  Section  16  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
,  ardsSAct  of  1938,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.  1940 
editi^  title  29,  sec.  216),  is  amended  by 
Insertl^  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec¬ 
tion  reactog  as  follows: 

“‘(c)  Nhi  liability  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  prTOicated  in  any  cSse  on  any  act 
done  or  omitlted  in  good  faith  in  accord  with 
any  regulatiori;\order,  or  administrative  ln„- 
terpretatlon  or''-,  practice,  notwithstanding 
that  such  regulation,  order,  interpretation, 
or  practice  may,  after  such  act  or  omission, 
be  amended,  rescind^,  or  be  determined  by 
Judicial  authority  to  bA  invalid  or  of  no  legal 
effect.’  \ 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2\)f  the  act  of  June 

30,  1936,  as  amended,  knov^n  as  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Public  Contracts  Act\(U.  S.  C.,  1940 
edition,  title  41,  sec.  36),  1^  amended  by 
inserting  ‘(a)’  after  ‘section  2. '•■and  by  in¬ 
serting  at  the  end  of  thereof  a  n^  sentence 
reading  as  follows;  ‘No  action  to  recover  any 
sum  representing  the  amount  of  an;^  deduc¬ 
tions,  rebates,  refunds,  or  underpayrri^nt  of 
wages  or  overtime  compensation  alleged  \o  be 
due  to  any  employee  engaged  in  the  perfohn- 
ance  of  any  contract  to  which  this  ^ct  is  ap¬ 
plicable  may  be  maintained  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  in  any  court  unless  such  action  is  com-^ 
menced  within  3  years  after  the  cause  of 
action  accrued,  except  that  if  at  any  time 
during  such  3 -year  period  proper  process  may 
not  be  served  on  the  person  liable  by  reason 
of  his  absence  from  the  United  States,  the 
period  of  such  absence  shall  be  disregarded 
in  computing  such  3-year  period.’ 

“(b)  In  the  case  of  a  cause  of  action  under 
section  2  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1936,  as 
amended,  known  as  the  Walsh-Healey  Public 
Contracts  Act,  to  recover  any  sum  repre¬ 
senting  the  amount  of  any  deductions,  re¬ 
bates,  refunds,  or  underpayment  of  wages 
or  overtime  compensation  alleged  to  be  due 
to  any  employee  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  any  contract  to  which  such  act  is  ap¬ 
plicable,  which  cause  of  action  accrued  18 
months  or  more  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act,  and  which  on  such 
date  of  enactment  was  not  barred  by  any 
applicable  statute  of  limitations,  may,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  amendment  made  by  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section,  be  maintained 
under  such  section  2  if  commenced  within  6 
months  after  such  date  of  enactment,  except 
that  if  at  any  time  within  the  period  of 
limitation  under  this  subsection  proper 
process  may  not  be  served  on  the  person 
liable  by  reason  of  his  absence  from  the 
United  States,  the  period  of  such  absence 
shall  be  disregarded  in  computing  such  perloe^'' 
of  limitation. 

“(c)  Section  2  of  such  act  of  June  30,  1986. 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  insej^ing 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“‘(b)  No  liability  under  this  sectijm  shall 
be  predicted  in  any  case  on  any  a(5F  done  or 
omitted  in  good  faith  in  accorej,' with  any 
regulation,  order,  or  administrate  interpre¬ 
tation  or  practice,  notwithstanding  that  such 
regulation,  order,  interpretatj6n,  or  practice 
may,  after  such  act  or  omisrfon,  be  amended, 
rescinded,  or  be  determiiyfd  by  Judicial  au¬ 
thority  to  be  Invalid  or  of  no  legal  effect.’  “ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj'ection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  BIEMILLER,  Mi-.  MARCAN- 
TONIO,  and -Mr.  GREEN  objected. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

RATES  OF  DIVIDENDS  PAID  BY  FEDERAL 
SAVINpiS  AND  LOAN  INSURANCE  CORPO¬ 
RATION 

Mp:  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  H.  R.  4428,  an 
ifct  to  adjust  the  rate  of  dividends  paid 


by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In¬ 
surance  Corporation  on  its  capital  stock 
and  to  decrease  the  premium  charge  for 
its  insurance,  with  Senate  amendments, 
and  agree  to  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk,  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  “1945”  and  insert 
“1946.” 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  “1945”  and  Insert 
“1946.” 

Page  2,  line  19,  strike  out  “1945”  and  Insert 
“1946.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  ex¬ 
plain  the  effect  of  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
reduces  the  premiums  paid  by  the  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  the  Federal  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporatiqn 
from  one-eighth  to  one-twelfth  of  1  per- 
,cent,  making  it  correspond  with  the  pre 
miums  paid  by  the  banks  to  the  Fede 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

The  bill  was  unanimously  repor^  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  andf  Cur¬ 
rency.  ‘It  was  passed  by  the  Hoi^  under 
unanimous  consent  and  went  t^he  Sen¬ 
ate.  It  w^unanimously  reported  by  the 
committee  ih  the  Senate  a^  passed  the 
Senate  by  unlmimous  con^nt.  The  only 
amendment  is^  chang^nn  the  effective 
date,  which  mal^the  date  June  30, 1946, 
instead  of  June  3\l^5,  which  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  proper  amemjment  because  of  the 
delay  in  the  passa^  the  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN yi  Ma\achusetts.  That 
is  the  only  chajifee? 

Mr.  SPENC*.  That  is  the  only  change. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther^bjection  to 
the  requeyf  of  the  gentlemantfrom  Ken¬ 
tucky?  y  \ 

There  was  no  objection.  \ 

Th^  Senate  amendments  were  ugreed 
to.  •  \ 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  \he 
table. 

HEALTH  PROGRAMS  FOR  GO'VERNMENTX 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  H.  R.  2716,  an  act 
to  provide  for  health  programs  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  ,  employees,  with  a  Senate 
amendment,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

•  strike  out  all  after  enacting  clause  and  to 
insert : 

‘"That,  for  he  purpose  of  promoting  and 
maintaining  the  ph3rsical  and  mental  fitness 
of  employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
heads  of  departments  and  agencies,  including 
Government-owned  and  'controlled  corpora¬ 
tions  are  authorized,  within  the  llmltg  of 
appropriations  made  available  therefor,  to  es¬ 
tablish  by  contract  or  otherwise,  health  serv¬ 
ice  programs  which  will  provide  health  serv¬ 
ice  for  employees  under  their  respective  Juris¬ 
dictions;  Provided,  That  such  health  service 
programs  shall  be  established  only  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
consideration  of  its  recommendations,  and 
only  in  locaUties  where  there  are  a  suf¬ 


ficient  number  of  Federal  employees  to  war¬ 
rant  the  provision  of  such  services,  and  shall 
be  limited  to  (1)  treatments  of  on-the-Job 
illness  and  dental  conditions  requiring  emer¬ 
gency  attention;  (2)  preemployme^  and 
other  examinations;  (3)  referral  of  employees 
to  private  physicians -and  dentisW  and  (4) 
preventive  programs  relating  to  ^alth:  Pro¬ 
vided  further.  That  the  healthyirogram  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority  and  by  the  Panama  C»al  and  Panama 
Railroad  Company  shall  ^t  be  affected  by 
the  provisions  of  this  >rct;  And  provided 
further.  That  such  heafth  programs  as  are 
now  being  conducted  /or  other  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  may  be  contyued  until  June  30,  1947. 
The  Public  Health  Service,  when  requested  to 
do  so,  shall  revie'^^e  health  service  programs 
being  conducte^y  any  department  or  agency 
under  authorUry  of  this  act  and  shall  submit 
appropriate  flbmment  and  recommendations. 
Wherever  Ofe  professional  services  of  physi¬ 
cians  are  imthorlzed  to  be  utilized  under  this 
act,  th^Weflnition  of  “physician”  contained 
in  th^ict  of  September  7,  1916,  as  amended 
(U.  ^C.,  1940  edition,  title  5,  sec.  790) ,  shall 
be  ^<ppllcable.” 

^he  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  will  the 
gentleman  briefly  explain  this  bill? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
legislation,  as  amended  in  the  Senate- 
would  place  final  authority  for  the  health 
programs  within  the  governmental 
structure,  under  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  rather  than  in  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Rees]  ,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Civil 
Service  Committee,  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  agreed  that  this 
legislation,  passed  by  this  House  and  ap¬ 
proved  yesterday  by  the  Senate  is.  highly 
meritorious.  Its  operation  brings  about 
a  coordination  of  the  health  programs 
within  the  Government  service.  Each 
agency  must  make  its  case  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  before  the 
program  can  legally  be  get  in  motion. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
.Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

'^he  Senate  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A\motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tible. 

POSTAGE  RATES  ON  DOMESTIC  AIR  MAIL 

Mr.  (ypRIEN  of  Michigan.  IVIr. 
Speaker,  r\ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  tl^e  Speaker’s  table  the  bill 
H.  R.  5560,  an  act  to  fix  the  rate  of  post¬ 
age  on  domestio.  air  mail,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  S^ate  amendments,  dis¬ 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the'  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  O’Brien].  [After  a  pause.] 
The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Mr.  O'Brien  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Traynor,  Mr.  Lyle,  Mr. 
Butler,  and  Mr.  Cole  of  Missouri. 

MINERAL  LEASING  ACT 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediatd. 


y " 
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'\onsideration  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res¬ 
olution  75. 

toe  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
low^ 

Res\ped  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaHves  coneurring).  That  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  tVe  Senate,  in  the  enrollment  of  the 
bill  (S.  1&6)  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas¬ 
ing  Act  of^ebruary  25,  1920,  as  amended, 
in  order  to  womote  the  development  of  oil 
and  gas  on  thApublic  domain,  and  for  other 
purposes,  be,  ^d  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
to  make  the  foitpwing  correction,  namely: 
In  the  language  Rjserted  in  the  conference 
report,  in  respect  ftp  House  amendment  No. 
19,  after  the  word  ^limits”,  the  first  word 
in  such  language,  insefl  the  words  “are  found 
by  the  Secretary  to”;  ^d  after  the  phrase 
“where  such  lease”,  stme  out  the  comma 
and  the  words  “or  a  lea^  for  which  it  is 
exchanged”  and  the  comm^so  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  inserted  in  the  c^ference  report 
would  read  as  follows:  \ 

“limits  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to  ex¬ 
ist  on  the  effective  date  of  thisNmt,  and  (2) 
any  production  on  a  lease  fronKan  oil  or 
gas  deposit  which  was  discovered  Vter  May 
27,  1941,  by  a  well  or  wells  drilled  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  lease,  and  ^^ich  is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  A  new 
deposit:  (3)  any  production  on  or  allotted 
to  a  lease  pursuant  to  an  approved  tfljit 
or  cooperative  agreement  from  an  oil  'br 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Nopth 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  V  ob¬ 
ject.  / 

COAST  GUARD  SITE  AT  MIAMI  BEACH, 
DADE  COUNTY,  FLA.  / 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I /sk  unan¬ 
imous  consent  for  the  imm^iate  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  241^  to  amend 
further  the  act  of  April  1938,  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  Ju^y  9,  1941,  en¬ 
titled  “An  act  authorizin^the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  ex^ange  sites  at 
Miami  Beach,  Dade  County,  Fla.,  for 
Coast  Guard  purposes/ 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the/itle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving /the  right  to  object, 
will  the  gentlemay  explain  the  bill? 

Mr.  BLAND.  Tnis  Senate  bill  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  byi  that  was  reported  by 
the  Committee ^n  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  pf  the  House.  I  have  talked  j 
with  the  geny'eman  from  Massachusetts  | 
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about  it  and  ^Iso  the  ranking  Republican  L 
member.  is  a  local  matter  at  Fort  [  - 
Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I 


gas  deposit  which  was  discovered  after  May,,  know  a^Ut  this  legislation,  it  comes 
27,  1941,  on  land  committed  to  such  agree-\  iroDi  tJSe  committee  with  a  unanimous 
ment,  and  which  is  determined  by  the  Sec-  report,  I  have  no  objection. 


retary  to  be  a  new  deposit,  where  such  lease 
was  included  in  such  agreement  at  the  time 
of  discovery,  or  was  included  in  a  duly  ex¬ 
ecuted  and  filed  application  for  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  such  agreement  at  the  time  of 
discovery.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Fernandez]? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Re** 
serving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  explain  this  resolu¬ 
tion?  / 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speake^,  in 
the  passage  of  the  conference  repi^t  on 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  an  errtv  was 
made.  The  conferees  all  agreed,  but  in 
the  preparation  of  the  conferen;?e  report, 
which  was  prepared  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  counsel  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  an  error  c/ept  in  and 
some  words  were  left  out.  T^e  only  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  concurrent  resolution,  which 
has  passed  the  Senate,  ii  to  make  that 
correction. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  All 
it  does  it  correct  an  e/ror? 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  ■  That  is  correct. 

The  SPEAKER,  jfs  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico?  < 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider,  was  laid  on  the  table. 
amending  social  security  act  and 

THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

Mr.  DOUGHTON  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  i 
take  from  the  Speaker’s  table  the  bill’ 
(H.  R,  7037)  to  amend  the  Social  Se-| 
curity  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen¬ 
ate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  ask  for  a  con¬ 
ference. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


Thg  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
e /resent  consideration  of  the  bill? 
ere  was  no  objection, 
e  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
'Be\  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  act  of  April  6, 
/938  Stat.  201) ,  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
/July  9,  1841  (55  Stat.  580),  is  hereby  further 
'  amended'-^  adding  a  new  section  thereto 
reading  as\ollows: 

“Sec.  3.  InSaddition  to  the  authority  grant¬ 
ed  by  this  ac^ijx)  exchange  the  existing  Coast 
Guard  site  (commonly  known  as  the  Base 
Six  property)  I^ated  at  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Broward  County,  in  the  State  of  Florida,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Trtesury  is  authorized  to  sell 
and  convey  said  property  to  the  municipality 
of  Fort  Lauderdale, ^reward  County,  Pla., 
at  not  less  than  its  faik  market  value,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  board  olcoast  Guard  officers 
referred  to  in  section  1  hVeof,  and  to  devote 
the  proceeds  thereof,  to  i^e  same  purposes 
for  which  such  property  nJl^  be  exchanged 
under  the  provisions  of  thlii  act:  Provided, 
That  the  municipality  of  F^  Lauderdale 
shall  consummate  such  purchWse  not  less 
than  6  months  after  the  proper^  is  offered 
to  said  municipality  for  sale.”  \ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  readSa  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  tim^  and 
passed.  \ 

A  motion  to  reconsider  and  a  similar 
House  bill  (H.  R.  6910)  were  laid  on  the 
table.  ’\ 


AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  PLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.  B.  6932)  to 
provide  for  further  research  into  basic 
laws  and  principles  relating  to  agricul¬ 
ture  and  to  Improve  and  facilitate  the 
marketing  and  distribution  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  with  State  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  "full"  and  insert 
‘‘maximum."’ 


1 


Page  13,  line  17,  strike  out  “(a)”  and  in¬ 
sert  “(b) .” 

Page  15,  line  24,  after  “services.”  Insert 
"To  the  maximum  extent  practicable  mar¬ 
keting  research  work  done  hereunder  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  States  shall  be  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations;  marketing  educational 
and  demonstrational  work  done  hereunder  in 
cooperation  with  the  States  shall  be  done  in 
.  cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  ex¬ 
tension  service;  market  information,  inspec¬ 
tion,  regulatory  work,  and  other  marketing 
service  done  hereunder  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  agencies  shall  be  done  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  State  departments  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  State  bureaus  and  departments  (jf 
markets.” 

Page  17,  line  1,  after  “new”  Insert  “or  ex¬ 
panded.” 

Page  17,  line  2,  after  “markets”  Insert 
“(domestic  and  foreign).” 

Page  17,  line  2,  after  “new”  insert  “and 
expanded.” 

Page  17,  line  4,  strike  out  “elsewhere”  and 
insert  “abroad.” 

Page  21,  line  1,  strike  out  “research.” 

Page  21,  line  1,  after  ‘‘marketing”  Inseit 
"Service  and  in  marketing  research.” 

Page  21,  line  9,  after  “marketing”  Insert 
'services  and  for  marketing.” 

Page  21,  line  12,  strike  out  “research.” 

Page  21,  line  18,  strike  out  “research.” 

Page  24,  line  18,  after  “products,”  Insert 
“fish  and  shellfish.” 

Page  26,  line  3,  strike  out  all  after  “pro¬ 
grams.”  over  to  and  including  line  3,  on 
page  27. 

Page  27,  line  6,  strike  out  all  after  “desig¬ 
nate.”  down  to  and  Including  “committee” 
in  line  10,  and  insert  “The  committee  shall 
consist.” 

Page  27,  line  11,  strike  out  all  after  “or¬ 
ganizations”  down  to  and  including  “com¬ 
mittee”  in  line  13. 

Page  27,  line  13,  strike  out  “executive.” 

Page  27,  lines  15  and  16,  strike  out  “such 
advisory  or  executive  committees”  and  Insert 
“the  committee.” 

Page  27,  line  17,  strike  out  “ex  officio  mem¬ 
bers”  and  Insert  “chairman.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  what  is  the 
cost  of  this  program? 

Mr.-  FLANNAGAN.  The  Initial  cost 
will  be  around  $9,000,000,  It  is  a  bill  that 
was  unanimously  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  after  investi¬ 
gating  the  agricultural  marketing  situa¬ 
tion  for  some  2  years. 

The  bill  was  unanimously  passed  by 
the  House. 

It  went  to  the  Senate  and  was  unani¬ 
mously  reported  by  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  with  an  amendment. 

It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote. 

This  bill  through  research,  attempts 
to  do  for  agriculture  just  what  research 
has  done  for  industry.  It  covers  produc¬ 
tion  research,  utilization  research,  and 
marketing  research.  Moreover,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  marketing  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  it  brings  into  play  all  State,  Federal 
and  private  agencies  engaged  in  the 
distribution  of  agricultural  products  in 
order  to  reduce,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
spread  between  the  farm  and  the  table. 
This  bill  was  reported  out  after  thor¬ 
ough  study.  As  I  said,  the  Committee 
spent  some  2  years  investigating  agricul¬ 
tural  marketing  and  distribution.  Title 
II  of  the  bill  is  the  answer  we  found  to 
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marketing  of  agricultural  products.  I 
believe  it  is  the  correct  answer. 

We  had  before  the  committee  the  lead¬ 
ing  authorities  in  this  country  on^gricul- 
tural  marketing,  as  well  as  the  farmers, 
the  processors,  and  distributors,  and  we 
think  we  have  at  last  approached  the 
problem  in  a  practical  way  and  in  such  a 
way  that  we  will  be  able  to  reduce  the 
enormous  spread  that  today  exists,  and 
has  existed  in  the  past,  between  the 
farmer  and  the  ultimate  consumer.  In 
my  opinion  the  program  will  save  not 
only  the  farmers  but  the  consumers  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  each  year.  ^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  How  are  these 
funds  distributed  with  respect  to  the 
States? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  We  set  up  three 
separate  and  distinct  research  programs 
— production  research,  utility  research, 
and  marketing  research — and  most  of 
the  funds  will  go  back  to  the  States  on 
a  50-50  matching  basis. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  concur  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  objection  to  the  previous  re¬ 
quest. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con¬ 
curred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GAME 


ikreas  under  the  control  of  the  War  De- 
ipl^ment  It  sought  to  assure  adequate 
swater  levels,  without  injuring  navigation, 
•in  fipols  created  by  dams  for  fish  and 
ptheX  wildlife  resources.  Millions  of  fish 
Save  ''been  destroyed  by  unnecessary 
Wraw-down  of  the  water  in  pools,  under 
jorders  bf  the  War  Department.  The 
rWar  Dep^irtment  has  failed  to  fully  co- 
pperate  with  conservation  authorities  for 
[the  prote^on  of  fish,  and  therefore, 
|there  is  a  ndfed  for  the  provisions  of  sec- 
ftion  7,  whiclAwas  stricken  from  the  bill 
fin  the  Senate  Vt  the  instance  of  the  War 
department. 

?  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
knd  Forestry  prepared  amendments  to 
[section  7,  which  toould  have  removed 
ithe  objections  of  tlte  War  Department. 
•But  such  amendme^s  did  not  satisfy 
jthe  War  Department^gineers,  who  de¬ 
manded  that  the  eMire  section  be 
btriken.  In  this  connecJImn,  I  would  like 
jto  state,  that  it  is  the  fimction  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  legislate  and  detwmine  policies 
If  or  all  Government  dep»tments,  in¬ 
cluding  the  War  Deparment.  We 
should  not  tolerate  dictatoril^  lobbying 
ly  any  ofiicial,  which  is  the  cfese  in  the 
Dresent  instance.  If  Congre^  is  not 
gble  to  determine  public  policy,  tins  body 
imight  as  well  abrogtae  to  the  executive 
{departments,  which  has  been  iWgely 
done  during  the  past  12  years.  \s  a 
tMember  of  this  Cnogress  I  refuse  to^r- 
i’ender  my  prerogatives  to  any  offlcialVr 
bgency  of  the  Government  on  legislati^ 
matters. 


Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  want, 
to  explain  that  this  bill  does  not  cost  any 
money.  It  provides  that  the  variovis 
Federal  agencies  in  dealing  with  C9h- 
servation  ,  and  wildlife  shall  cooperate 
and  have  a  common  objective  in  project¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  wildlife  ip  this 
Nation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj^tion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment^  were  con¬ 
curred  in.  / 

A  motion  to  reconsider  Vas  laid  on  the 
table.  ' 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  STIGLER.  M/  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  /o  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  j6ill  (H.  R.  4386)  to 
facilitate  and  simmify  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Indian  Affaii'S,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendrnfents. 

The  Clerk  r^’ad  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  _^ead  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows: 

Page  1,  linj  8,  after  “Affairs”,  Insert  ",  In¬ 
sofar  as  sucja  powers  and  duties  relate  to  ac¬ 
tion  in  injtividual  cases  arising  under  gen¬ 
eral  regu^tions  promulgated  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  law.” 

Page  j,  line  3,  after  “Affairs”,  insert  “Such 
delegated  powers  shall  be  exercised  subject 
to  apjieal  to  the  Secretary,  under  regulations 
to  b^  prescribed  by  him,  or,  as  from  time  to 
tire^  determined  by  him,  to  the  Under  Sec- 
re^ry  or  to  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  or  to  the  Commis- 


If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  Con-\  gioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

rckcro  1C  oVirviit  +ri  onH  ^octa  O  Q  o-ft-gsi*  “1o’ 


Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
nanimous  consent  to  take  from  t 
eaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  6097)  Ko 
amend  the  act  of  March  10, 1934,  entitled 
‘‘Arts  act  to  promote  the  conservati^  of 
wildlife,  fish,  and  game,”  and  fo^-other 
purpdlips,  with  Senate  ameiylments 
thereto^  and  concur  in  the /Senate 
amendmVnts.  f 

«.  The  Cl^k  read  the  title  jjf  the  bill. 

The  Cleiic  read  the  ServAte  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows:  / 

Page  6,  strikeout  all  afteyAine  21,  over  to 
and  including  lihe  15  on  page  7. 

Page  7,  line  lOv  strike/ out  “8”  and  in¬ 
sert  “7.” 

Page  7,  line 
sert  “8.” 

Page  8,  line 
sert  “9.” 


1, 


‘9"  and  in- 


“10”  and  in- 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  fhe  gentl^an  from  Vir¬ 
ginia?  ‘  \ 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDI^FSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  r^erving  the  right,  to  object, 
as  I  unc^rstand  it,  the  S^ate  has 
stricken  section  7  from  this  bill^^ 

Mr.  FjjANNAGAN.  That  is  riglit. 

Mr.  .August  H.  ANDRESEN.  '-I  re¬ 
gret  jiiat  the  Senate  saw  fit  to  sVike 
section  7  from  the  bill.  This  section, 
whi'ch  passed  the  House  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  was  vital  to  conservation  of  fish 
md  other  wildlife  resources  in  water 


jress  is  about  to  adjourn,  and  only  two 
egislative  days  remain,  I  would  insist  / 
:hat  this  bill  go  to  conference  to  restore/ 
lection  7.  To  ascertain  the  prospect/ 
or  such  a  move,  I  have  conferred  wit 
’^’'jertain  Senators,  who  advise  me  mat 
there  is  no  possible  chance  for  the  l^is- 
lation  to  be  considered  by  a  confejrence 
committee,  and  be  acted  upon  va  both 
House-  and  Senate  before  adjou/nment 
on  Friday.  Therefore,  if  such  L  policy 
is  followed,  the  entire  bill  w{4  fail  of 
passage  in  the  present  sessioh,  and,  as 
much  as  I  desire  the  passag/  of  section 
7,  I  do  not  want  to  assume^he  respon¬ 
sibility  for  defeating  the  ojmer  excellent 
provisions  of  H.  R.  6097, 

However,  I  want  to  srfve  notice  now, 
that  when  the  new  Congress  begins  in 
January,  I  will  reinllroduce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  7,^nd  will  press  for 
early  action  by  bothf  House  and  Senate, 
notwithstanding  t{jfe  opposition  of  the 
War  Department. 

Mr.  MARTIN  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right,  to  object, 
will  the  gentleman  tell  us  what  the  legis¬ 
lation  is?  / 

Mr.  FLAN/IAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  i  from  Minnesota  ahd  the 
gentleman/ from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert¬ 
son]  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  this 
legislation.  May  I  say  that  one  reason 
why  I, have  agreed  to  concur  in  the 
Senat^  amendments  is  because  in  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota.ithat  is  the  best  course  to  pursue  at 
this  time.  I  full  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  new  legislation  should  be  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
(Session. 


Page  2,  line  9,  after  "law”,  insert  ",  nor  shall 
nything  in  this  act  be  deemed  to  convey 
thority  to  delegate  any  power  to  issue  reg- 
tions.” 

e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the\equest  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa? 

Mr\viARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
SpeakeV  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
will  theVentleman  explain  the  bill  and 
the  Sena\e  amendments? 

Mr.  STIGLER.  All  this  bill  does  is 
decentralizkcertain  powers  from  the  Sec¬ 


retary  of  tl 
them  to  the 
fairs  and  on  d3 
411  that  the  Sei 


,e  Interior  and  delegating 
immissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
n  to  the  superintendent. 
,  ,te  amendments  do  is  to 
make  sure  that  fehe  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  retains  the  power  of  delegation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  ^r.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  \ 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  M^sachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  froA  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  bill  has  the  unani¬ 
mous  support  of  the  COpimittee  on  In¬ 
dian  Affairs,  and  it  passed  the  House 
overwhelmingly.  We  are  Simply  clarify¬ 
ing  the  language. 

Mr.  STIGLER.  That  is  all- the  amend¬ 
ments  do.  \ 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachu^tts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objec/ion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection.  \ 

The  Senate  amendments  were  coij- 
curred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider'  was  lawj^on  the 
table. 
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(Mr.  STIGLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

KEETOWAH  INDIANS  OF  THE  CHEROKEE  ' 
NATION  IN  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  STICHiER  submitted  the  following 
conference  rfepoi’t  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.  R.  341>,  relating  to  the  status  of 
Keetoowiih  Indi^^is  of  the  Cherokee  Na¬ 
tion  in  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  pur- 
"poses: 

CONFEKENCS^  REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  t\^c  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  the  bill  (H.  R. 
341)  which  relates  to  the  status  of  the 
Keetowah  Indians  of  the  Ch^pkee  Nation 
in  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  re6ommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
section  2  and  agree  to  the  same  with  «n 
amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend-\ 
ment,  section  2  is  hereby  amended  to  read  ^ 
as  follows: 

“Sec.  2.  That  there  is  hereby  set  aside  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservation  in  Okla¬ 
homa  the  remainder  of  the  lands  compris¬ 
ing  the  diminished  Seger  School  Reserve 
containing  approximately  five  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  acres,  and  the  improveinents 
thereon,  in  section  15,  township  10  north, 
range  14  west,  of  the  Indian  meridian,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

“Subject  to  the  consent  of  the  business 
committee  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Tribes  thereto,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Colony  Union  Graded  School  Dis¬ 
trict  Numbered  1,  Colony,  Oklahoma,  for 
the  use  by  the  district  of  all  or  any  portion 
of  the  land,  and  improvements  thereon,  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  Act :  Provided,  That  any  such ' 
agreement  shall  contain  the  express  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  land  therein  described  and 
the  Improvements  thefhon  shall  revert  to 
the  use  of  the  Indians  of  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  Tribes  when  no  longer  used  by  the 
said  school  district  for  school  purposes.” 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  insert  the  following: 

“That  the  title  be  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  ‘Colony  Union  Graded  School 
District  Numbered  1,  Colony,  Oklahoma’,  and 
substitute  therefor  ‘the  Cheyenne  'and 
Arapaho  Indians  of  Oklahoma.’  ” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 

John  R.  MuRDocit, 

W.  G.  Stigler, 

Karl  E.  MundT, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Elmer  ThqMas, 

Henrik  S*iipstead, 

E.  H.  Moore, 

B.  K.  Wheeler. 

Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to^the  bill  (H.  R.  341)  which  relates 
to  the  status  of  the  Keetowah  Indians  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  in  Oklahoma,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state¬ 
ment  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  agreed  upon  and  recommended  In  the 
acconijianying  conference  report: 


Section  2  has  been  rewritten  in  order  that 
the  original  purpose  of  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  might  be  properly  construed.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  Senate  that  this  Seger 
Indian  School  land  be  set  aside  for  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians  and  yet  be 
kept  available  for  school  purposes  so  long  as 
it  was  desired  to  be  so  used.  Under  the 
amended  version  of  this  bill  the  lands  which 
are  now  reserved  by  the  United  States  for 
school  purposes  are  immediately  reconveyed 
to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians. 
Subject  to  their  approval,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Colony  Union  Graded  School  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  1,  Colony,  Okla.,  for  the  use  by  the 
district  of  all  or  any  portion  of  this  land. 

The  title  of  the  bill  has  been  amended  so 
as  to  set  out  more  explicitly  the  exact  nature 
and  intention  which  the  Senate  amendment 
originally  purported  to  convey.  The  change 
in  phraseology  is  primarily  for  clarification 
purposes. 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 

John  R.  Murdock, 

W.  G.  Stigler, 

Karl  E.  Mundt, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

.  CONSERVATION  OP  FISHERY  RESOURCES 
.  OP  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asj^ 
unatiimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2318j,'‘^  to 
amend  . the  act  of  May  11,  1938,  fgr  the 
conservation  of  the  fishery  rest^ces  of 
the  Colurtvbia  River  and  for  otfter  pur¬ 
poses.  \  / 

The  Clerk 'iead  the  title  o^nhe  bill. 

The  SPEAKISJR.  Is  the^j^  objection  to 
the  .request  on  the  g^tleman  from 
Washington?  \  / 

Mr.  MARTIN  ofs^ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  »e  right  to  object. 


the  comma  after  the  word  “construct”  as  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thei'Mf 
the  word  “and”  and  by  deleting  the  w^ds 
“and  maintain.”  / 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  said  act  Is  liereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  f 

“In  carrying  out  the  authorizaifons  and 
duties  Imposed  by  section  2  of  tfds  act,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  aafthorized  to 
utilize  the  facilities  and  sgiWices  of  the 
agencies  of  the  States  of  O^^gon,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Idaho  responsible- ^or  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  fish  and  wildlijK  resources  in  such 
States,  under  the  te*ms  of  agreements 
entered  into  between  the  United  States  and 
these  States,  without-regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  act  may  be  expended  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  facilities  on  and  the  Improvement  of 
lands  not  o\^ed  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  appropriate 
agency  o^'the  State  wherein  such  construc¬ 
tion  or  improvement  is  to  be  carried  on  first 
shall  j^ave  obtained,  without  cost  to  the 
Unit^  States  the  necessary  title  to.  Interest 
th^in,  rights-of-way  over,  or  licenses  cov- 
e^g  the  use  of  such  lands.” 

/  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
/  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

REGULATING  COMMUNICABLE  AND  PRE¬ 
VENTABLE  DISEASES  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 


Will  the  gentlemans  eiitolain  this  legisla¬ 
tion?  ^  ^ 


Mr.  JACKS^^N.  Mr.  \Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  t^  bill  is  to\uthorize  the 
ofiBcial  Wil^fe  Service  to’\coordinate 
their  activjiaes  and  their  woi\^with  the 
States  fineries  departments  oKpregon, 
Idaho,  /md  Washington.  The  blU  does 
not  i^olve  any  expenditure  of  money. 
It  is ^erely  a  piece  of  legislation  to  ih§.ke 
that  coordination  legally  possible.  \ 
/Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tl\ 
ygentleman  yield?  \ 

/  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts, 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ANGELL.  I  am  correct,  am  I  not, 
that  this  is  agreed  to  by  the  various 
State  conservation  departments,  and  it 
is  only  to  secure  greater  cooperation? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct.  The 
Governors  of  the  three  States,  through 
their  fisheries  departments,  have  re¬ 
quested  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  2  of  the 
act  of  May  11,  1938  (52  Stat.  345),  entitled 
“An  act  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of 
the  fishery  resources  of  the  Columbia  River, 
establishment,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  one  or  more  stations  in  Oregon,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Idaho,  and  for  the  conduct  of  neces¬ 
sary  investigations,  surveys,  stream  improve¬ 
ments,  and  stocking  operations  for  these 
purposes,”  is  amended  by  deleting  therefrom 

/■ 


Mr.  HEALY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker’s 
desk  the  bill  H.  R.  4410,  an  act  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  to  make  regulations  to  prevent  and 
control  the  spread  of  communicable  and 
preventable  diseases,”  approved  August 
11, 1939,  with  Senate  amendments  there¬ 
to,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows: 

Page  10,  after  line  22,  Insert: 

“Sec.  11.  With  respect  to  all  persons  who, 
either  on  behalf  of  themselves  or  their  minor 
children  or  wards,  rely  in  good  faith  upon 
spiritual  means  or  prayer  in  the  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  religion  to  prevent  or  cure  disease, 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  have  the  effect  of 
j  V  requiring  or  giving  any  health  officer  or  other 
'toerson  the  right  to  compel  any  such  person, 
injnor  child  or  ward,  to  go  to  or  be  confined 
in''‘^  hospital  or  other  medical  Institution 
unl^  no  other  place  for  quarantine  of  such 
persoiW  minor  child,  or  ward  can  be  secured, 
nor  toVpompel  any  such  person,  child,  or 
ward  to  Submit  to  any  medical  treatment.” 

Page  lOMlne  23,  strike  out  “11”  and  in¬ 
sert  “12.”  N 

Page  11,  line  1,  strike  out  "12”  and  Insert 
“13.”  \ 

The  SPEAK^.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  thdsgentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia?  \ 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  tl^right  to  object, 
will  the  gentleman  expWin  this  legisla¬ 
tion?  \ 

Mr.  KEALY.  This  le^lation  has 
been  passed  by  both  the  Hou^e  and  the 
Senate.  The  purpose  of  the  legislation 
is  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the'-District 
Health  Department  in  regard  td>  com¬ 
municable  diseases;  in  other  words,  to 
prevent  those  who  have  such  dise^es 
from  mixing  with  other  people  in  the 
community  until  such  time  as  they  have 
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[Chapter  966 — ^20  Session] 

[H.  R.  6932] 

AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  further  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles  relating  to  agriculture 
and  to  improve  and  facilitate  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  agricultural 
products. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I 

Title  I  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  for  research  into 
basic  laws  and  principles  relating  to  agriculture  and  to  provide  for 
the  further  development  of  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work 
and  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support  of  land-grant  col¬ 
leges”,  approved  June  29, 1935  (the  Bankhead- Jones  Act),  is  amended 
as  follows : 

(1)  By  substituting  for  section  1,  title  I,  the  following  section: 
“Section  1.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  promote  the  efficient  production  and  utilization  of  products  of  the 
soil  as  essential  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  people  and  to  promote 
a  sound  and  prosperous  agriculture  and  rural  life  as  indispensable  to 
the  maintenance  of  maximum  employment  and  national  prosj^erity. 
It  is  also  the  intent  of  Congress  to  assure  agriculture  a  position  in 
research  equal  to  that  of  industry  which  will  aid  in  maintaining  an 
equitable  balance  between  agriculture  and  other  sections  of  our 
economy.  For  the  attainment  of  these  objectives,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  and  to  stimulate 
research  into  the  laws  and  principles  underlying  the  basic  problems  of 
agriculture  in  its  broadest  aspects,  including  but  not  limited  to: 
Research  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  and  improved  methods  of  the  production,  marketing, 
distribution,  processing,  and  utilization  of  plant  and  animal  com¬ 
modities  at  all  stages  from  the  original  producer  through  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer;  research  into  the  problems  of  human  nutrition  and 
the  nutritive  value  of  agricultural  commodities,  with  particular  ref¬ 
erence  to  their  content  of  vitamins,  minerals,  amino  and  fatty  acids,  and 
all  other  constituents  that  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  health  of  the 
consumer  and  to  the  gains  or  losses  in  nutritive  value  that  may  take 
place  at  any  stage  in  their  production,  distribution,  processing,  and 
preparation  for  use  by  the  consumer ;  research  relating  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  present,  new,  and  extended  uses  and  markets  for  agricultural 
commoditie-s  and  byproducts  as  food  or  in  commerce,  manufacture,  or 
trade,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  particular  reference  to  those 
foods  and  fibers  for  which  our  capacity  to  produce  exceeds  or  may 
exceed  existing  economic  demand ;  research  to  encourage  the  discovery, 
introduction,  and  breeding  of  new  and  useful  agricultural  crops,  plants, 
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and  animals,  both  foreign  and  native,  particularly  for  those  crops  and 
plants  which  may  be  adapted  to  utilization  in  chemical  and  manufac¬ 
turing  industries;  research  relating  to  new  and  more  profitable  uses 
for  our  resources  of  agricultural  manpower,  soils,  plants,  animals,  and 
equipment  than  those  to  which  they  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be, 
devoted ;  research  relating  to  the  conservation,  development,  and  use 
of  land,  forest,  and  water  resources  for  agricultural  purposes;  research 
relating  to  the  design,  development,  and  the  more  efficient  and  satis¬ 
factory  use  of  faian  buildings,  farm  homes,  farm  machinery,  including 
the  application  of  electricity  and  other  forms  of  power;  research 
relating  to  the  diversification  of  farm  enterprises,  both  as  to  the  type 
of  commodities  produced,  and  as  to  the  types  of  operations  performed, 
on  the  individual  farm ;  research  relating  to  any  other  laws  and  prin¬ 
ciples  that  may  contribute  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
permanent  and  effective  agricultural  industry  including  such  investi¬ 
gations  as  have  for  their  purpose  the  development  and  improvement 
of  the  rural  home  and  rural  life,  and  the  maximum  contribution  by 
agriculture  to  the  welfare  of  the  consumer  and  the  maintenance  of 
maximum  employment  and  national  prosperity;  and  such  other  re¬ 
searches  or  experiments  bearing  on  the  agricultural  industry  or  on 
rural  homes  of  the  United  States  as  may  in  each  case  be  deemd  advis¬ 
able,  having  due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  respective  States,  and  Territories.  In  effectuating  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section,  maximum  use  shall  be  made  of  existing  research 
facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  of  the  facilities  of  the  Federal 
and  State  extension  services.  Research  authorized  under  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to  research  provided  for  under  existing  law  (but 
both  activities  shall  be  coordinated  so  far  as  practicable).” 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

“Sec.  9.  (a)  fn  order  to  carry  out  further  the  purposes  of  section 
2  of  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  addition 
to  all  other  appropriations  authorized  by  this  title  the  following  sums : 

“(1)  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  and 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(2)  An  additional  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30. 1948,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(3)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30. 1949,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(4)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30. 1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(5)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1951,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  such  additional  funds  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1952,  and  thereafter,  as 
the  Congress  may  deem  necessary. 

“The  moneys  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title  shall  also  be 
available  for  the  purchase  and  rental  of  land  and  the  construction  or 
acquisition  of  buildings  necessary  for  conducting  research  provided 
for  in  this  title,  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  suxih  buildings, 
and  for  printing  and  disseminating  the  results  of  lesearch.  Sums 
appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title  ^hall  be  iu  addition  to,  and 
not  in  substitution  for,  sums  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
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for  agricultural  experiment  stations.  The  said  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations  are  authorized  to  plan  and  conduct  any  research  provided 
for  under  this  title  in  cooperation  with  each  other  and  such  other 
appropriate  agencies  and  individuals  as  may  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  these  23roblems  and  sums  api^rojDriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title 
shall  be  available  to  meet  the  necessary  exi^enses  of  such  research. 

“Unexpended  balances  of  allotments  to  experiment  stations  from 
a2)f)roi5riations  made  under  this  section  during  the  first  five  fiscal 
years  may  remain  available  for  exj^enditure  by  the  same  experiment 
stations  at  which  the  unexpended  balances  occurred  for  the  purjDOses 
specified  in  section  1  and  for  the  following  periods :  Unexjjended 
balances  of  the  first  year’s  allotments,  five  years ;  of  the  second  fiscal 
year’s  allotments,  four  years;  of  the  third  fiscal  year’s  allotments, 
three  years;  of  the  fourth  fiscal  year’s  allotments,  two  years;  and 
of  the  fifth  fiscal  year’s  allotments,  one  year;  and  any  unexpended 
balances  of  allotments  to  any  experiment  stations  from  appropria¬ 
tions  made  under  this  section  of  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  next  succeeding  annual  allotments  to  such  experi¬ 
ment  stations. 

“(b)  Not  less  than  97  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  be  available  for  the  j^urposes 
of  section  2  to  be  allotted  to  Puerto  Rico,  each  State  and  Territory 
as  follows: 

“(1)  Twenty  per  centum  of  the  sums  approjoriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  be  allotted  equally  to  Puerto 
Rico,  each  State  and  Territory:  Provided^  That  no  allotment 
and  no  payment  under  any  allotment  shall  be  made  for  any  fiscal 
year  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  Puerto  Rico  or  the  State 
or  Territory  makes  available  for  such  fiscal  year  out  of  its  own 
funds,  for  research  and  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
'  nance  of  necessary  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  such  research. 
If  Puerto  Rico  or  any  State  or  Territory  fails  to  make  available 
for  such  purposes  for  any  fiscal  year  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount 
to  which  it  may  be  entitled  for  such  year,  the  remainder  of  such 
amount  shall  be  withheld  by  the  Secretary. 

“(2)  Not  less  than  52  j^er  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  be  allotted  to  Puerto  Rico, 
each  State  and  Territory  as  follows :  One-half  in  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  be  allotted  as  the 
rural  i)02)ulation  of  Puerto  Rico  or  the  State  or  Territory  bears 
to  the  total  rural  population  of  Puerto  Rico  and  all  the  States 
and  Territories  as  determined  by  the  last  preceding  decennial 
census;  and  one-half  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  amount  to  be  allotted  as  the  farm  jDopulation  of  Puerto 
Rico  or  the  State  or  Territory  bears  to  the  total  farm  population 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  all  the  States  and  Territories  as  cletermined 
by  the  last  preceding  decennial  census :  Provided^  That  no  allot- 
nient  and  no  jjayment  under  any  allotment  shall  be  made  for  any 
fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  Puerto  Rico,  or  the 
State  or  Territory  makes  available  for  such  fiscal  year  out  of  its 
own  funds  for  research  and  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
■of  necessai-y  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  such  research.  If 
Puerto  Rico  or  any  State  or  Territory  fails  to  make  available  for 
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such  purposes  for  any  fiscal  year  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  to 
which  it  may  be  entitled  for  such  year,  the  remainder  of  such 
amount  shall  be  withheld  by  the  Secretary. 

“(3)  Not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  be  allotted  to  the  States 
for  cooperative  research  in  which  two  or  more  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  are  cooperating  to  solve  problems  that  con¬ 
cern  the  agi’iculture  of  more  than  one  State.  The  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  such  purposes  shall  be  designated  as  the  ‘Eegional 
research  fund,  Office  of  ■  Experiment  Stations’  and  shall  be  used 
only  for  cooperative  regional  projects  recommended  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  nine  persons  elected  by  and  representing  the  directors 
of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  authorized  representative. 
The  necessary  travel  expense  of  said  committee  of  nine  in  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duties  may  be  paid  from  the  regional  research 
fund.  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  provided  for  under  this  sub¬ 
section. 

“(c)  Three  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  section  shall  be  available  to  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  admini¬ 
stration  of  research  under  this  section,  including  participation  in 
planning  and  coordinating  the  cooperative  regional  research. 

“Sec.  10.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  further  research  on  utilization 
and  associated  problems  in  connection  with  the  development  and 
application  of  present,  new,  and  extended  uses  of  agiucultural  com¬ 
modities  and  products  thereof  authorized  by  section  1  of  this  title, 
and  to  disseminate  information  relative  thereto,  and  in  addition  to  all 
oth'er  appropriations  authorized  by  this  title,  there  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  the  following  sums : 

“  ( 1 )  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1947,  and  each 
subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(2)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30. 1948,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(3)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30. 1949,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(4)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30. 1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(5)  An  additional  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30. 1951,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  such  additional  funds 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1952,  and  there¬ 
after,  as  the  Congress  may  deem  necessary. 

“The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  he  deems  necessary,  and  when  in  his  judgment  the  work  to  be  per¬ 
formed  will  be  carried  out  more  effectively,  more  rapidly,  or  at  less 
cost  than  if  performed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  may  enter 
into  contracts  with  such  public  or  private  organizations  or  individuals 
as  he  may  find  qualified  to  carry  on  work  under  this  section  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709,  Kevised  Statutes,  and  with 
respect  to  such  contracts  he  may  make  advance  progress  or  other 
payments  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3G48,  Revised 
Statutes.  Contracts  hereunder  may  be  made  for  work  to  continue 
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not  more  than  four  years  from  the  date  of  any  such  contract.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Act  of  June  20,  1874, 
as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  713),  any  unexpended  balances  of  appropri¬ 
ations  properly  obligated  by  contracting  with  an  organization  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  subsection  may  remain  upon  the  books  of  the  Treasury 
for  not  more  than  five  fiscal  years  before  being  carried  to  the  surplus 
fund  and  covei’ed  into  the  Treasury.  Research  authorized  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  conducted  so  far  as  practicable  at  laboratories  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Projects  conducted  under  contract 
with  public  and  private  agencies  shall  be  supplemental  to  and  coordi¬ 
nated  with  rasearch  of  these  laboratories.  Any  contracts  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  authority  shall  contain  requirements  making  the  results 
of  research  and  investigations  available  to  the  pubfic  through  dedica¬ 
tion,  assignment  to  the  Government,  or  such  other  means  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine. 

“(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  further  the  purposes  of  section  1,  other 
than  research  on  utilization  of  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
products  thereof,  and  in  addition  to  all  other  ajipropriations  author¬ 
ized  by  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
cooperative  research  with  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  such  other  appropriate  agencies  as  may  be  mutually  agreeable 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  experiment  stations 
concerned,  the  following  sums : 

“(1)  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  and 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

•  “(2)  An  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1948,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(3)  An  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1949,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(4)  An  additional  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

“(5)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  such  additional  funds  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951,  and  thereafter,  as 
the  Congress  may  deem  necessary. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  may  incur  necessary  administrative  expenses 
not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  amount  apjjropriated  in  any  fiscal 
year  in  carrying  out  this  section,  including  the  specific  objects  of 
expense  enumerated  in  section  3  of  this  title. 

“(d)  The  ‘Special  research  fund.  Department  of  Agriculture’,  pro¬ 
vided  by  section  4  of  this  title,  shall  continue  to  be  available  solely  for 
research  into  laws  and  principles  underlying  basic  problems  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  its  broadest  aspects ;  research  relating  to  the  improvement  of 
the  quality  of,  and  the  development  of,  new  and  improved  methods  of 
production  of,  distribution  of,  and  new  and  extended  uses  and  markets 
for,  agricultural  commodities  and  byproducts  and  manufactures 
thereof;  and  research  relating  to  the  conservation,  development,  and 
use  of  land  and  water  resources  for  agricultural  purposes.  Such 
research  shall  be  in  addition  to  research  provided  for  under  other  law; 
(but  both  activities  shall  be  coordinated  so  far  as  practicable)  an4 
shall  be  conducted  by  such  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  designate  or  establish.  / " 
“Sec.  11.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  title,  /!)  not 
less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
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under  section  9  (a)  shall  be  used  by  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  for  conducting  marketing  research  projects  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  (2)  cooperative  research  projects  pro¬ 
vided  for  under  sections  9  (b)  (3)  and  10  (b)  shall  be  canned  out  under 
cooperative  agreements  between  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
cooperating  agencies  and  shall  include  appropriate  pi’ovisions  for  pre¬ 
venting  duplication  or  overlapping  of  work  within  the  State  or  States 
'  cooperating.  Should  duplication  or  overlapping  occur  sub.sequent  to 
approval  of  a  cooperative  research  project,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  withhold  unexpended  balances  on 
such  projects  notwithstanding  the  prior  approval  thereof.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  shall  include  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress  a 
complete  statement  of  research  work  being  performed  under  contracts 
or  cooperative  agreements  under  this  title,  shoAving  the  names  of  the 
agencies  cooperating  and  the  amounts  expended  thereon,  segregated 
by  Federal  and  non-Federal  funds.” 

TITLE  II 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of 
1946”. 

Sec.  202.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  a  sound,  efficient,  and 
privately  operated  system  for  distributing  and  marketing  agricul¬ 
tural  products  is  essential  to  a  prosperous  agriculture  and  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  maintenance  of  full  employment  and  to  the  welfare, 
prosperity,  and  health  of  the  Nation.  It  is  further  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  Congress  to  promote  through  research,  study,  experi¬ 
mentation,  and  through  cooperation  among  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  farm  organizations,  and  private  industry  a  scientific 
approach  to  the  problems  of  marketing,  transportation,  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  agricultural  products  similar  to  the  scientific  methods 
Avhich  have  been  utilized  so  successfully  during  the  past  eighty-four 
years  in  connection  Avith  the  production  of  agricultural  products  so 
that  such  products  capable  of  being  produced  in  abundance  may  be 
marketed  in  an  orderly  manner  and  efficiently  distributed.  In  order 
to  attain  these  objectives,  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  provide 
for"  (1)  continuous  research  to  improve  the  marketing,  handling, 
storage,  processing,  transpoi’tation,  and  distribution  of  agricultural 
products;  (2)  cooperation  among  Federal  and  State  agencies,  pro¬ 
ducers,  industry  organizations,  and  others  in  the  development  and 
effectuation  of  research  and  marketing  programs  to  improA^e  the  dis¬ 
tribution  processes;  (3)  an  integrated  administration  of  all  laws 
^enacted  by  Congress  to  aid  the  distribution  of  agricultural  products 
through  reseai’ch,  market  aids  and  services,  and  regulatory  activities, 
to  the  end  that  marketing  methods  and  facilities  may  be  improved, 
that  distribution  costs  may  be  reduced  and  the  price  spread  between 
the  producer  and  consumer  may  be  narrowed,  that  dietary  and  nutri¬ 
tional  standards  may  be  improved,  that  neAv  and  wider  markets  for 
American  agricultural  products  may  be  developed,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  countries,  with  a  vieAv  to  making  it  possible  for 
tfi'  full  production  of  American  farms  to  be  disposed  of  usefully, 
ecoioxnically,  profitably,  and  in  an  orderly  manner.  In  effectuating 
the  piT-poses  of  this  title,  maximum  use  shall  be  made  of  existing 
research  facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government 
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or  by  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  of  the  facilities 
of  the  F ederal  and  State  extension  services.  To  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  marketing  research  work  done  hereunder  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  shall  be  done  in  cooperation  with  the  State  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations;  marketing  educational  and  demonstra- 
tional  work  done  hereunder  in  cooperation  with  the  States  shall  b© 
done  in  cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  extension  service; 
market  information,  inspection,  regulatory  work  and  other  market¬ 
ing  service  done  hereunder  in  cooperation  with  the  State  agencies 
shall  be  done  in  cooperation  with  the  State  departments  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  State  bureaus  and  departments  of  mai’kets. 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed  and  authorized : 

(a)  To  conduct,  assist,  and  foster  research,  investigation,  and 
experimentation  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  processing,  prep¬ 
aration  for  market,  packaging,  handling,  transporting,  storing,  dis¬ 
tributing,  and  marketing  agricultural  products:  Provided,  That  the 
results  of  such  research  shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  the  use  of  American  agricultural  products  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  determine. 

(b)  To  determine  costs  of  marketing  agricultural  products  in  their 
various  forms  and  through  the  various '  channels  and  to  foster  and 
assist  in  the  development  and  establishment  of  more  efficient  market¬ 
ing  methods  (including  analyses  of  methods  and  proposed  methods), 
practices,  and  facilities,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  more 
efficient  and  orderly  marketing’  and  reducing  the  price  spread  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

(c)  To  develop  and  improve  standards  of  quality,  condition, 
quantity,  grade,  and  packaging,  and' recommend  and  demonstrate 
such  standards  in  order  to  encourage  uniformity  and  consistency  in 
commercial  practices. 

(d)  To  conduct,  assist,  foster,  and  direct  studies  and  informational 
programs  designed  to  eliminate  artificial  barriers  to  the  free  move¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  products. 

(e)  To  foster  and  assist  in  the  development  of  new  or  expanded 
markets  (domestic  and  foreign)  and  new  and  expanded  uses  and  in 
the  moving  of  larger  quantities  of  agi’icultural  products  through  the 
private  marketing  system  to  consumers  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

(f)  To  conduct  and  cooperate  in  consumer  education  for  the  more 
effective  utilization  and  greater  consumption  of  agricultural  products : 
Provided,  That  no  money  appropriated  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  newspaper  or  periodical  advertising 

'  space  or  radio  time  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  203  (e). 

(g)  To  collect  and  disseminate  marketing  information,  including 
adequate  outlook  information  on  a  market-area  basis,  for  the  purpose 
of  anticipating  and  meeting  consumer  requirements,  aiding  in  the 
maintenance  of  farm  income,  and  bringing  about  a  balance  between 
production  and  utilization  of  agricultural  products. 

(h)  To  inspect,  certify,  and  identify  the  class,  quality,  quantity, 
and  condition  of  agricultural  products  when  shipped  or  received  in 
interstate  commerce,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  prescribe,  including  assessment  and  collection  of 
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such  fees  as  will  be  reasonable  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  service  rendered,  to  the  end  that  agricultural  products  may 
be  marketed  to  the  best  advantage,  that  trading  may  be  facilitated, 
and  that  consumers  may  be  able  to  obtain  the  quality  product  which 
they  desire,  except  that  no  person  shall  be  required  to  use  the  service 
authorized  by  this  subsection.  Any  official  certificate  issued  under  the 
authority  of  this  subsection  shall  be  received  by  all  officers  and  all 
courts  of  the  United  States  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
statements  therein  contained. 

(i)  To  determine  the  needs  and  develop  or  assist  in  the  development 
of  plans  for  efficient  facilities  and  methods  of  operating  such  facilities 
for  the  proper  assembly,  processing,  transportation,  storage,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  handling  of  agricultural  products. 

(j)  To  assist  in  improving  transportation  services  and  facilities 
and  in  obtaining  equitable  and  reasonable  transportation  rates  and 
services  and  adequate  transportation  facilities  for  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  and  farm  supplies  by  making  complaint  or  petition  to  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  the  Maritime  Commission,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  or  other  Federal  or  State  transportation  regula¬ 
tory  body  with  respect  ta  rates,  charges,  tariffs,  practices,  and 
services,  or  by  working  directly  with  individual  carriers  or  groups  of 
carriers. 

(k)  To  collect,  tabulate,  and  disseminate  statistics  on  marketing 
agricultural  products,  including,  but  not  restricted  to  statistics  on 
market  supplies,  storage  stocks,  quantity,  quality,  and  condition  of 
'such  i^roducts  in  various  positions  in  the  marketing  channel,  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  such  products,  and  shipments  and  unloads  thereof. 

(l)  To  develop  and  promulgate,  for  the  use  and  at  the  request  of 
any  Federal  agency  or  State,  procurement  standards  and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  agricultural  products,  and  submit  such  standards  and  specifi¬ 
cations  to  such  agency  or  State  for  use  or  adoption  for  procurement 
purposes. 

(m)  To  conduct,  assist,  encourage,  and  promote  research,  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  experimentation  to  determine  the  niost  efficient  and  practical 
means,  methods,  and  processes  for  the  handling,  storing,  preserving, 
protecting,  processing,  and  distributing  of  agricultural  commodities  to 
the  end  that  such  commodities  may  be  marketed  in  an  orderly  maimer 
and  to  the  best  interest  of  the  producers  thereof. 

(n)  To  conduct  such  other  research  and  services  and  to  perform 
such  other  activities  as  will  facilitate  the  marketing,  distribution, 
processing,  and  utilization  of  agricultural  products  through  commer¬ 
cial  channels. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  In  order  to  conduct  research  and  service  work  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  for  market,  processing,  packaging, 
handling,  storing,  transporting,  distributing,  and  marketing  of 
agricultural  products  as  authorized  by  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  following  sums : 

(1)  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  and 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(2)  An  additional  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1948,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(3)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1949,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 
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(4)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1950,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(5)  An  additional  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1951,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(6)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  such  additional  funds  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1952,  and  thereafter, 
as  the  Congress  may  deem  necessary. 

Such  sums  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to,  and  not  in  substitution  for,  sums  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make  available 
from  such  funds  such  sums  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  for  allotment 
to  State  departments  of  agriculture.  State  bureaus  and  departments 
of  markets.  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  other  appro¬ 
priate  State  agencies  for  cooperative  projects  in  marketing  service 
and  in  marketing  research  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  title  II  of  this 
Act:  Provided^  That  no  such  allotment  and  no  payment  under  any 
such  allotment  shall  be  made  for  any  fiscal  year  to  any  State  agency 
in  excess  of  the  amount  which  such  State  agency  makes  available  out 
of  its  own  funds  for  such  research.  The  funds  which  State  agencies 
are  required  to  make  available  in  order  to  qualify  for  such  an  allot¬ 
ment  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  funds  now  available  to  such  agencies 
for  marketing  services  and  for  marketing  research.  The  allotments 
authorized  under  this  section  shall  be  made  to  the  agency  or  agencies 
best  equipped  and  qualified  to  conduct  the  specific  project  to  be  under¬ 
taken.  Such  allotments  shall  be  covered  by  cooperative  agreements 
between  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  coopei'ating  agency  and 
shall  include  appropriate  provisions  for  preventing  duplication  or 
overlapping  of  work  within  the  State  or  States  coopei’ating.  Should 
duplication  or  overlapping  occur  subsequent  to  approval  of  a  coopera¬ 
tive  project  or  allotment  of  funds,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  withhold  unexpended  balances  on  such 
projects  notwithstanding  the  prior  approval  thereof. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  cooperate  with  other  branches  of  the 
Government,  State  agencies,  private  research  organizations,  purchas¬ 
ing  and  consuming  organizatiohs,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of 
commerce,  other  associations  of  business  or  trade  organizations,  trans¬ 
portation  and  storage  agencies  -and  organizations,  or  other  persons  or 
corporations  engaged  in  the  production,  transportation,  stoidng.  proc¬ 
essing,  marketing,  and  distribution  of  agricultural  products  whether 
operating  in  one  dr  more  jurisdictions.  The  Secretary  of  Agricultiu'e 
shall  have  authority  to  enter  into  contracts  and  agreements  under  the 
terms  of  regulations  promulgated  by  him  with  States  and  agencies  of 
States,  private  firms,  institutions,  and  individuals  for  the  purposg  of 
conducting  research  and  service  work,  making  and  compiling  reports 
and  surveys,  and  carrying  out  other  functions  relating  thereto  when 
in  his  judgment  the  services  or  functions  to  be  performed  will  be 
carried  out  more  effectively,  more  rapidly,  or  at  less  cost  than  if  per- 
fonned  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Contracts  hereunder  may 
be  made  for  work  to  be  performed  within  a  period  not  more  than  four 
years  from  the  date  of  any  such  contract,  and  advance,  progress,  or 
other  payments  may  be  made.  The  provisions  of  section  3648  (31 
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U.  S.  C.,  sec.  529)  and  section  3709  (41  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  5)  of  the  Eevised 
Statutes  shall  not  be  applicable  to  contracts  or  agreements  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  section.  Any  unexpended  balances  of  appro¬ 
priations  obligated  by  contracts  as  authorized  by  this  section  may, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Act  of  June  20, 
1874,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  713),  remain  upon  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  for  not  more  than  five  fiscal  years  before  being  carried  to  the 
sui’plus  fund  and  covered  into  the  Treasury.  Any  contract  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  contain  requirements  making  the  result 
of  such  research  and  investigations  available  to  the  public  by  such 
means  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  promulgate  such  orders, 
rules,  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  In  his  annual  report  to  Congress,  he  shall  include  a  com¬ 
plete  statement  of  research  work  being  performed  under  contracts  or 
cooperative  agreements  under  this  title,  showing  the  names  of  the 
agencies  cooperating  and  the  amounts  expended  thereon,  segregated 
by  Federal  and  non-Federal  funds. 

Sec.  20C.  In  order  to  facilitate  administration  and  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  marketing  research,  service,  and  regulatory  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  to  transfer,  group,  coordinate,  and  consolidate  the 
functions,  powers,  duties,  and  authorities  of  each  and  every  agency, 
division,  bureau,  service,  section,  or  other  administrative  unit  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  primarily  concerned  with  research,  service, 
or  regulatory  activities  in  coimection  with  the  marketing,  transporta¬ 
tion,  storage,  processing,  distribution  of,  or  service  or  regulatory 
activities  in  connection  with,  the  utilization  of,  agricultural  products, 
into  a  single  administrative  agency.  In  making  such  changes  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  rec¬ 
ords,  property,  personnel,  and  funds  of  such  agencies,  divisions, 
bureaus,  services,  sections,  or  other  administrative  units  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  affected  thereby  are  authorized  to  be  transferred 
to  and  used  by  such  admiiiistrative  agency  to  which  the  transfer  may 
be  made,  but  such  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  so  trans¬ 
ferred  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  such  appropria¬ 
tions  weremade. 

Sec.  207.  When  used  in  this  title,  the  term  “agricultural  products” 
includes  agricultural,  horticultural,  viticultural,  and  dairy  products, 
livestock  and  poultry,  bees,  forest  products,  fish  and  shellfish,  and  any 
products  thereof,  including  processed  and  manufactured  products,  and 
any  and  all  products  raised  or  produced  on  farms  and  any  processed 
or  manufactured  product  thereof. 

Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have  the  power  to 
appoint,  remove,  and  fix,  in  accordance  with  existing  law,  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  such  officers  and  employees,  and  to  make  such  expendi¬ 
tures  as  he  deems  necessary,  including  expenditures  for  rent  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia,  travel,  supplies,  books,  equipment,  and 
such  other  expenditures  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  administration 
of  this  title :  Provided^  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  any  technically  qualified  person,  firm,  or 
organization  by  contract  or  otherwise  on  a  temporary  basis  and  for 
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a  term  not  to  exceed  six  months  in  any  fiscal  year  to  perform  research, 
inspection,  classification,  technical,  or  other  special  services,  without 
regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  or  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as 
amended. 

TITLE  III 

Sec.  301.  In  order  to  aid  in  implementing  the  research  and  service 
work  authorized  under  titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act,  and  to  assist  in 
obtaining  the  fullest  cooperation  among  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
producers,  farm  organizations,  and  private  industry,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  and  in  effectuating  such  research  and  service  programs,  and 
in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  expenditure  of  funds, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  establish  a  national  advisory  com¬ 
mittee.  The  functions  of  such  advisory  committee  shall  be  to  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  other  appropriate  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  make  recommendations  relative 
to  research  and  service  work  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  to  assist 
in  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  producers,  farm  organizations,  .indus¬ 
try  groups,  and  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  the  furtherance  of  such 
research  and  service  programs.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
shall  be  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  such  other  official  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  he  shall  designate.  The  committee 
shall  consist  of  eleven  members,  six  of  whom  shall  be  representatives 
of  producers  or  their  organizations.  The  committee  shall  meet  at 
least  once  each  quarter  and  at  sucli  other  times  as  are  deemed  neces¬ 
sary.  Members  of  the  committee  may  not  appoint  alternates  to  serve 
in  their  stead.  Committee  members  other  than  the  chairman  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  United  States  and  are  not  entitled 
to  compensation,  but  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
allow  their  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  necessary  in  connection 
with  their  attendance  at  meetings  called  by  hinr  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  302.  In  the  furtherance  of  the  reseai’ch  and  service  work 
authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agricidture  may,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  national  advisory  committee,  establish  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees,  including  repi'esentatives  of  producers,  industry,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  science,  to  assist  in  effectuating  specific  research  and  service 
programs. 

Approved  August  14,  1946. 
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IlilSDIATS  ESLiilASS 


AUGUST  14,  1946 


STATBliSITT  BY  THE  PPUSIDSITT 

In  Approving  K.A,  6932,  iln  Act  to  provide  for  fnrther 
roGoarch  into  or.sic  Ir.v/s  and  princij^lcs  relating  to 
r^ricultnrc  and  to  ii-iprovo  and  facilitate  the  ;.iarkcting 
and  distrihution  of  agricultural  products. 


Agricultural  r.iarkoting  is  the  ilcans  "by  which  v;o  get  food 
and  fiber  fron  our  farns  to  consiuiors.  Anything  that  increases 
efficiency  in  uoving  fari.i  products  to  consui-iers  is  a  uatcrial 
contribution  to  the  nation’ s  v/clfare,  I  note  that  this  legislation 
ha.B  the  support  of  producers,  distributors,  and  consur.icrs,  and  v/as 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  vjithout  a  dissenting  vote, 

I  consider  it  a  i.ia,jor  step  for  tho  ir:provci.icnt  of  the 
priva-to  a.gricultur^~uarkcting  s^.^stcx.i  of  our  country.  In  addition 
to  work  by  the  United  States  Uepartuent  of  Agriculture,  grants^to 
States  anc  provided  as  well  a,s  arithority  for  encoring  into  coriuraxts 
with  other  public  and  private  agencies  to  accoi.xplish  ohe  purposes  of 
this  Act,  It  provides  for  research  on  all  typos  oi  agricultural 
problcus,  particularly  on  utilization  of  faru  products,  and  tnc 
inproveiient  of  xnarketing  services. 


It  is  to  rcsoc-rch  tliat  v/e  nust  attrioute  liuch  of  our 
progress  on  the  food  front  as  well  as  on  tho  ba.ttlo  front  Uuning  the 
v;ar.  How  a.s  we  novo  into  a  novx  period  of  pea.co  basic  resca^rch  and 
the  ri,pplication  of  the  results,  bccono  oven  norc  inpertant,  ^  Our 
greai-test  pcacotiuo  agricultural  problon  is  the  efficient  ixankcting 
of  adeciunbo  c[uantities  of  the  right  kinds  of  foous  and  other  farn 
products,  Tho  ba.sic  resemch  provided  for  in  this  Bill  will  help 
solve  the  problon,  and  will  bo  of  grcal  value  to  future  generations. 
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